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PREFACE 


: The first information regarding the existence of Sanskrit 
and the literature of the Upanisads was carried to the West by 
the Latin translation, by Anquetil Duperron, of the 50 Upanisads 
from the Persian translation. of Dara Shiko which at once 
elicited the highest approbation of Schopenhauer. There was 
a time when it was openly doubted in Europe whether there was 
any genuine Sanskrit language and the distinguished English 
philosopher Dugald Stewart (1753-1828) in one of his papers 
described Sanskrit as a forgery of the Brahmins. But the 
indefatigable work of Sir William Jones, Colebrooke and others 
made Sanskrit known to the Western world. It was then recog- 
nised that the Sanskrit language with its old and modern 
descendants represents the easternmost branch of the Indo- 
Germanic Aryan stock of speech. Numerous special coincidences 
of language and mythology between the Vedic Aryans and the 
people of Iran also prove incontestably that these two members 
of the Indo-Germanic family must have lived in close connection 
for some considerable period after the others had separated from 
them. 

The origin of comparative philology dates from the time 
when European scholars became accurately acquainted with 
the ancient languages of India. Before this the classical scholars 
had been unable to determine the true relations between the then 
known languages of the Aryan stock. It is now almost univer- 
sally recognised that Sanskrit is the eldest daughter of the old 
mother-tongue of the Aryan people and probably the only 
surviving daughter. But none of the other six principal 
members of the family has left any literary monuments and 
their original features have to be reproduced as best as possible 
from the materials supplied by their own daughter-lanzuazes. 
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Such is the case with regard to the Iranic, Hellenic, Italic, 
Celtic, Teutonic and Letto-Slavic languages. The oldest of the 
Indian speeches is to be found in the Rgveda. In the language 
of the Rgveda, one can trace a gradual and steady development 
of the language of the classical Sanskrit through the later 
Samhitàüs, the Brahmanas and the Upanisads, The development, 
however, is not as spontaneous as the modifications that are 
effected by popular speech. It has been controlled by tradition 
and grammatical studies. Changes in the speech of the upper 
classes are largely prevented by the sacred devotion to it and this 
was further supplemented by the work of the early grammarians, 
whose analytical skill far surpassed anything achieved in the 
West up till recent times. The Sanskrit grammarians tried as 
far as possible to remove irregularities and they hardly allowed 
any scope to new formations and this preserved to a very great 
extent the purity of the language and its well-ordered nature 
which would otherwise have been impossible. "The conservative 
tendency of Indian literary culture, which we have tried to 
demonstrate in the field of the development of Sanskrit litera- 
ture in the Introduction, is remarkably manifested also in the 
permanent form that has been given to the Sanskrit language. 
The word samskrta means purified and well-ordered. By 150 
BC by the joint works of the 3 grammarians, Panini, 
‘Katyayana and Patafijli, the language attained a stereotyped 
form which remained the same throughout the centuries, though 
it remained the literary language of the people. It can hardly 
be doubted that though Panini recognised fully the Vedic accents 
and forms, yet in his time it was Sanskrit and not the older 
Vedic languages that were spoken. Yet Sanskrit cannot be 
regarded as an artificial cereation of the grammarians, for its 
development from the Vedas through the Brahmanas and the 
Upanisads can be clearly traced. The Sanskrit language, which 
Panini calls bhāşā, or speech, is closely akin to the language of 
the Upanisads and the Brahmanas. Though this bhásà Sanskrit 
is not so luxurious in form as the Vedic Sanskrit, yet there is 





no artificial symmetry and there is a profusion of nipdtas or 
irregular forms which makes the study of Sanskrit so bewilder- 
ingly difficult to students. 

Sanskrit was indeed the language not only of kávya or 
literature but of all the Indian sciences, and excepting the Pali 
of the Hinayana Buddhists and the Prakrt of the Jains, it was 
the only language in which the whole of India expressed all her 
best thoughts for the last 2 or 3 thousand years, and it has united 
the culture of India and given it a synchronous form in spite of 
general differences of popular speech, racial and geographical, 
economical and other differences. It is the one ground that has 
made it possible to develop the idea of Hindu nationhood in 
which kinship of culture plays the most important part. Under 
the shadow of one Vedic religion there had indeed developed 
many subsidiary religions, Saiva, Vaisnava, Sakta, etc. and 
within each of these, there had been many sects and sub-sects 
which have often emphasised the domestic quarrel, but in spite 
of it all there is a unity of religions among the Hindus, for the 
mother of all religious and secular culture had been Sanskrit. 

Variations from Sanskrit as determined by Panini, Katya- 
yana and Patafijali may occasionally be noticed in the Ramayana, 
the Mahābhārata and some of the other Puranas and Patanjali 
also noticed it when he said chandovat kavayah kurvanti and 
an early poet such as Kālidāsa also sometimes indulges in such 
poetical licenses. Lesser poets who wrote inscriptions also often 
showed their inability to conform to the grammatical rules of 
Panini. But apart from this the Sanskrit language has not 
suffered any change in the course of ages. It must, however, be 
noted that the technical and non-Brahminical works sometimes 
reveal a laxity of Sanskrit speech and in the case of the early 
Buddhist writers there was an intentional disregard to the rules 
of Panini, probably in their effort towards the simplification of 
the Sanskrit language. The most notable example of this is the 
gatha language of the Lalitavistara and similar other works. 


Sometimes even later Brahminical works which tried to bring a 








“halo of antiquity, often made lapses in order to force upon the 

le the impression of their archaic nature as may be found in 
‘many of the Tantra works, or in the works of divination and 
incantation as found in the Bower manuscripts where there is 
ample evidence of Prakrtism and careless Sanskrit. Instances, 
however, are not rare where actual Prakrt forms were Sanskrit- 
ised. The incorporation of Dravidian and other words into 
Sanskrit has also been widely recognised. The words formed by 
the unddi suffix will supply innumerable instances of how current 
words gained a footing into the Sanskrit language and fanciful 
derivations were attempted to justify such uses. 

Not only in fairly early times was Prakrt used for the edicts 
and the praSastis but it was also used in writing poetical and 
prose kdvyas in later times. The word Práhrta is seldom used 
in early Sanskrit in the sense of a language. Its real meaning 
is ‘original’, ‘natural’, ‘normal’, and it has been used in this 
sense in the Vedic literature in the Práti$ákhyas and the 
S'rautasütras and also in Patafijali's Mahábhásgya. The word 
prührtamánusa is used in the sense of 'an ordinary man' or 
‘a man in the street, Hemacandra says that Prdkrta is so 
called because it has been derived from Sanskrit which is 
the prakrti or source (prakystih samskrtam tatra bhavam tata 
Ggatafica prührtam). But there is another view as held by 
Pischel where the Prakrt is derived as ‘coming from nature’ 
without any special instruction, Le, the folk language. But it 
is impossible for us to decide in what way the Prakrt language 
grew. In the writings of the Prakrt grammarians and writers 
on Poetics, the term denotes a number of distinctly artificial 
dialects, which, as they stand now, could hardly have been 
spoken vernaculars. Sir George Grierson divides Prakrt into 
3 stages, first, the primary Prakrt, from which the Vedic language 
and Sanskrit were derived ; second, secondary Prakrt, consisting 
of Pali, the Prakrts of he grammarians and literature and the 
A abhraméas ; ; the third, Prakrt consists of the modern verna- 
— But the inscriptions of Asoka show at least the existence 








of three dialects, the Eastern dialect of the capital which 
was the offcial lingua franca of the Empire, the North-western 
and the Western dialects. We next find the post-Asokan 
 Prükrts in the inscriptions and the Prakrt of A$vaghosa of the 

lst century A.D. Here we find the old Ardha-m4gadhi, the old 
Sauraseni and old Méagadhi. According to the current 

tradition the Jaina -doctrines preached by Mahavira were 

delivered in Ardha-mügadhi but the scriptures of Svetambara 
i Jainas that are now available have been very much influenced 
| by the Mahārāştrī and the later texts were written in Jaina 
Maháràástri, while the Digambara scriptures are in Sauraseni. 
The Paiéüci is also a from of Prakrt though only few books 
written in this dialect are now available. Paiśācī was probably 
the language current in the Vindhya region. The charactaristics 
of the old Prükrts consist largely in the transformation of the 
vowels r and |, ai and au, and in the reduction of the sibilants and 
nasals with also other changes in consonants. Literature of à 
secular character might have been composed in old Prakrts until 
the 2nd century A.D. But about that date new changes were 
effected leading to the transformation of the old Prakrt to a new 
stage of development. This resulted in the formation of the 
Mahárástri in the dominions of the Satavahanas in the South- 
west and the rise of the Magadhi and the Sauraseni, as may be 
noticed in the dramas of Bhasa and A$vaghosa on the one hand 
and Kālidāsa on the other. By the 2nd century A.D. we find 
the Mahárástri lyric in the Gomes of Hala. The Maharastri 
Prakrt became important as the Prakrt of the dramas and of the 
epic poetry. The Sauraseni was but occasionally used in verse 
and sometimes in the drama. The Sauraseni is more closely 
allied to Sanskrit than the Mahárástri and it was generally usec 
in dramas by men of good and noble position. The Magadhi 
on the other hand was reserved for people of low rank. The 
Natya-Sdstra speaks, however, of different types of Prakrt such as 
Daksinatya, Pracya, Avanti and Dhakki, which are the different 
types of the Sauraseni, though Cáàndaàli and Sdkdri are types of 
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the Magadhi. The Pràkrt of the verses of the Ndatya-Sdstra need 
not be assumed to be the Prakrt of a different type but it may 
well be regarded as a variant of the Sauraseni. The poetry of 
Sauraseni Prakrt is closely akin to the Mahiardsti. A separate 
note has been added regarding the Apabhramé$a, the impotance 
of which for literary purposes may now be ignored. 

. A few Histories of Sanskrit Literature, such as History 
of Sanskrit Literature (1860) by Maxmiiller, History of Indian 
Literature (1878) by Weber, Indiens Litterature und Kultur (1887) 
by L. V. Schroeder, Literary History of India by Frazer, 
History of Sanskrit Literature (1900) by Macdonell, Die Literatur 
des alten Indiens (1903) by  Oldenberg, Les Literatures de 
D Inde (1904 ) by V. Henry, Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur 
by — Winternitz, Sanskrit Drama (1924), History of 
Sanskrit Literature (1928), as well as Classical Sanskrit 
Literature by Keith, and Geschichte der Sanshrit-philologie und 
Indischen Altertumskunde (1917, Vol. I and 1920, Vol. II) 
by Windisch, have been written. Of these, Winternitz’s work 
in three volumes seems to be the most comprehensive treatment. 
The Calcutta University had completed the English translation 
of the first two volumes under the supervision of Professor 
Winternitz himself. The English translation of Volume III 
had advanced a little when Professor Winternitz died. The 
Calcutta University had then entered into correspondence with 
some European scholars about the supervision of the translation 
of Volume HI. This correspodence having failed, I was 
approached by the University to undertake the work and 
it was proposed by me that as the translation of Volum III had 
only advanced but little, it would be better to plan another work 
deling with the subjects that form the content of Volume III 
of Professor Winternitz's work. It was also felt necessary that 
the title of the book, as it appeared in Professor Winternitz’s 
work, History of Indian Literature, should be changed to History 
of Sanskrit Literature, as "Indian Literature” is too vast a 
subject to be taken up as a sort of appendage to the history of 
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PREFACE xi 


Sanskrit literature, as Prof. Winternitz had done. As my 


hands at the time were too full with other works, it was arranged 


that under my chief editorship within an Editorial Board the 


work should be done by subscription by the scholars of Bengal. 
Volume I deals with Kavya and Alamkára and Volume II is 
expected to deal with other Technical Sciences. In Volume I, 
I had the good fortune to get the co-operation of Prof. Dr. S. K. 
De in writing out the portion on Kavya. But for his valuable 
scholarly assistance and promptness of execution the publication 
of Volume I might have been long delayed. I have tried to 
supplement Prof. De's treatment with an Introduction and 
additional Editorial Notes and it is expected that these may also 
prove helpful to students. Our indebtedness to Prof. Winternitz's 
General Edition, Vol. III, and Prof. Keith's works, as well as to 
other Western and Indian scholars, cannot be exaggerated. For 
want of space it was not possible to go into greater details 
regarding the Alamkára-Sàstra, but I hope that what appears 
there may be deemed sufficient for a general history of Sanskrit 
literature. The Introduction is intended to give a proper 
perspective for reviewing the history of Sanskrit literature in its 
background of racial, social and historical environment, an 
appreciation of which I consider essential for erasplag the 
significance of the Sanskrit literary culture. 

It is to be regretted that some of the contributions, such as 
those on the Historical Kāvyas, or the elements of literature in 
the Inscriptions, or the Prakrt literature, could not be incorporat- 
ed in the present volume, though these should have been included 
here. This was due to the fact that those contributions were 
not received in time. It is expected, however, that these will 
appear in Volume II. In the meanwhile, both in the body of the 
book and in the Editorial Notes some general estimates have been 
taken of these, though very little has been said about the elements 
of literature in Inscriptions. 

By way of confession of a hasty observation in the Alamkara 
section that the Latin word aurum may be connected with the 
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sum h Latin w mor can it be philologically connécted with 


^ . gopi Me i Saath, MA. P.R.S., GSE Mibhihsatiithi; Léctarée 
e de e Roues buste Department of Sanskrit of the University 

- of Calcutta, who has kindly prepared a list of contents and a 
^ detailed | Index for this volume. 


hs S. N. DASGUPTA 


NOTE 


- 


Since on account of circumstances over which there was no 
control the publication has been unusually delayed for nearly six 
years, I owe an apology for my inability in bringing the work up 
to date. 


University of Dacca, ' S ED. 


1946* 


eminent | philologist has assured me that 





INTRODUCTION 


Winternitz, in Vol. III of his History of Indian 
Literature, German Edition, speaks of "the Stas 
as the representatives of the old heroic poetry who 
lived in the court of the princes and sang to extol 
them. They also went forth to battle so as to be 
able to sing of the heroic deeds of the warriors from 
their own observation. These court bards stood 
closer to the warriors than to the learned Brahmins. 
They also acted as  charioteers of the warriors 
in their campaigns and took part in their martia 
life." 

But Wainternitz does not give any reference 
from which he draws his views about the sZta as the 
traditional keeper of heroic poetry. The sūta occurs 
along with the rathakdra and karmára in the Atharva 
Veda Ill, 5, 6,7. We find reference to this sūta in 
Gautama (IV. 15), Baudhdyana (10. I. 9.9.), Vasistha 
(XVII. 6), Manu (X. H), Visnu Dh. S. (XVI. 6), 
Yaj. (Ll 3) and the Sgta-samhita, where he appears as 
a pratiloma caste born of a Ksattriya male and a 
Brahmin female. | Kautilya says in his Arihasdstra 
(IH. 7) that Romaharsana, called also  süta in 
the Puranas, was not born out of a  prati'oma 
marriage. The sūta has been referred to as sacred in 
the Vismupurüdma and the Agnipurdma. The duty of 
the stas according to Manu (X. 47) was to drive 
chariots and according to the Vaikhánasa-smárta-sütra 
(X. 13) it wasa part of his livelihood to remind the 
king of his duties and cook food for him. According to 
Karmaparva (XXXII. 46. 47), stas were the servants 
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INTRODUCTION 


(paricárakas) of the Ksattriyas. According to Váyu- 
purdma (Ch. I. ), the sütas used to preserve the 


pedigrees of kings and great men and also the traditions 
of learning and books. But nowhere do we find 
that siitas had any other work than those said 


above or that they ever played the part of a bard reciting 
the glories of the kings or were in any sense the 
depository of heroic poetry. His chief duty was the 
taming of elephants, driving chariots and riding horses. 
The difference between sūta and rathakdra is that the 
former was born from  Ksattriya male and Brahmin 
female in wedlock, the other out of wedlock through 
clandestine union. 


The theory that these bards were gradually 
superseded by erudite poets also demands confirmation. 


t It is also doubtful to affirm that the poets always 


described fights and battles from hearsay. Judging 
from the Mahābhārata and the state of events given in 
it in terms of tithis and naksatras which synchronise 
throughout the whole book, one should think that there 
were either dated notes of events or that the poets 
themselves according to some definite traditions syn- 
chronised the dates. Again, we know so little of the 
earlier poetry that we have no right to say that in 
earlier poetry greater stress was laid to form and erudi- 
tion. The artificial poetry began at a much later date, 
from the 6th or the 7th century. Neither in the 
Ramayana nor in the Mahābhārata do we find any 
influence of artificiality. Whatever may have been said 


in the Tantradkhydyikd (1. 321), the Mahābhārata is 


regarded as an itihdsa, and seldom regarded as a kdvya 
which place is assigned to the Ra@mdyana. It is also 
doubtful (at least there is hardly any evidence) that the 
panegyrics were the first thing of kdvya. It is also 
wrong to hold that the Kdv ya style means an ornate style. 





At least ‘none of the rhetoricians hold this view and 
there is hardly any evidence in its favour. Winternitz, 
therefore, is entirely wrong when he says, “The more 
strenuous the effort of the poet, the more ‘ornate’ his 
expressions, and the more difficult his work of art, the 
more did the prince feel flattered by it." The earliest 
Sanskrit rhetorician Bhüámaha holds a different view 
regarding kdvya. He says that even if kávya requires 
explanatory interpretation like a $Zstra ; then it would 
indeed be a matter of great regret fcr the common man. 
This signifies that at least Bhàmaha thought that kāvya 
should be written in such a manner that it should be 
intelligible to all. He says further that there are 
indeed different types of style but it is only that type 
of style which is intelligible to the ignorant, to women 
and children, that is sweet, Thus, in II. 1-3, he 
says: mddhuryam abhivdfichantah prasádam ca sume- 
dhasah / samdsavanti bhiiy@msi na paddni prayuñjate II 
kecidojo’ bhidhitsantah samasyanti bahünyapi || $rav yam 
nütisamastártham kdvyam | madhuramisyate | | ávidva- 
danganabdlapratitaytham prasadavat |i 

It should be noted that this opinion of Bhamaha is 
based upon the study of previous good poetry and the 
opinions of other poets. Thus, he says tn the colophon 
of his work : 

avalokya matani satkavindm avagamya svadhiyd ca 
kdvyalaksma | 


sujandvagam@ya bhadmahena grathitam rakrilagomi- 


stinunedam | 


This opinion may be confirmed by reference to 
the writings of other rhetoricians who followed 
Bhamaha. It is a pity that Winternitz should have 
such an unfounded and uncharitable opinion of Indian 
poetry. Itis also difficult to imagine why Winternitz 
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should render kdvya as ornate poetry, which he defines 
as that in which “the poet makes it his highest ambi- 
tion to astonish his readers or hearers by as numerous, 
as original and as elaborate similes as possible." His 
remarks about ornate poetry apply only to the poets of 
a degenerate time, when the true ideals of real poetry 
was lost sight of and when the poets had to pose 
themselves as great pundits. It is no doubt true that 
many of the famous poets like Bhatti, Magha or Sri- 
harsa follow the worst standard of artificial poetry and 
indeed Bhatti boasts that his kdvya is such that it is 
not intelligible without explanation ; yet it must be 
pointed ont that this was not the opinion of the critics 
of literature and that for that reason kdvya style should 
not be confounded with artificiality. During the period 
that many of these poets flourished there was such an 
ascendancy of the scholarly philosophers, that the poets 
often thought that learning was greater than poetry 
and they tried to pose their learning through their 
poetry. But Ido not see how a poet like A$vaghosa 
can be regarded as a representative of ornate poetry 
in the same sense in which Mahaksattrapa Rudra- 
dàman's inscription-texts can be regarded as ornate. 

Prof, Winternitz conteded that to know of the 
origin of ornate poetry we must know the origin of the 
Alamkára literature and he seems to imply that that type 
of literature may be called ornate in which an acquaint- 
ance with the Alamkara literature or its principles may 
be presupposed. He held further that surely Vàálmiki 
did not as yet know any manual of poetics. But what 
is the reason for such an assurance? We know that 
upamds were well-known even in Vedic times and 
Yaska deals with upamd in a fairly systematic manner. 
Pánini also seems to be fairly acquainted with some of 
the fundamental types of upamd. We have also reasons 
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to believe that the alcmkdra type cf thought had its 


origin in the Vyükarana school. We do not also know 
that there were no treatises of alamkdra written before 
Valmiki. 

The comments that have been made above will show 


that the theory of ornate pcetry (Kunstdichtung) is beset 


with many difficulties. Though it is needless to trace 
the origin of Sanskrit Kavyas to the Vedas cr the 
Brahmanas, it cannot be decided that some of the early 
Upanisads like the Katha, Mundaka and the Sve!dsva- 
tara contain verses in the classical style. Indeed the 
style of the Mahabharata and the Gitd may be regarded 
as the prolongation of the c!ssical style which had 
begun already at the time of the Upanisads. Among 
the early literature the Rámáyana and the Mahābhārata 
(though the latter is called itih@sa) must be regarded as 
the earliest literature of the Kavya form that is available 
tous. Rhetoricians in a much later time have quoted 
verses from the Mahābhārata to demonstrate the theory 
of vyafijand and gunibhüta-vyaH;and.' Though there 
is a difference of atmosphere in the Mahābhārata 
which lays greater stress on the practical problems 
of life and conflict of ideals, yet the atmosphere of 
Ramayana is not far removed from that of Kālidāsa. 
As Dr. De has shown, we can hardly trace the origin 
of Sanskrit Kavyas to Prakrt sources. It has also 
been pointed out by Dr. De that the- theory of 
Renaissance of Sanskrit Kavya in the 5th or 6th 
century A.D. as proposed by Maxmiiller, cannot 
properly be supported. It is true that no extant 


y See Mahabharata, Striparva, Chap, XXIV, verse 17,—*"'ayarh sa rasan t- 
karsl. ctc.” Also, Sdntiparva. Apaddharma, Chap. 103, verses 11 and 12. 
These have been referred to in the Advyaprakdia, Chap. V, verses 45 and 46, 
as examples of gunibhüra vyaügya, and Chap. IV, as example of prabandha 
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kdvyas of any importance are available before Aéva- 
ghosa. But there are plenty of references scattered 
over which suggest the existence of a fairly good field 
of Kavya literature during the 5th to the Ist century 
B.C. Even Panini is said to have written a work 
called Jdmbavativijaya and Patafijali refers to a kdvya 
by Vararuci. 

Patafijali also refers to three ükhyüyikàs, Vd@sava- 
dattd, Sumanottard, and Bhaimarathi, and two dramas 
called Kamsabadha and Balibandha. He also quotes a 
number of verses from which the continuity is apparent. 
Lalitavistara also mentions kávya-kárama as a subject 
which was studied by Buddha. These and various other 
reasons adduced in the text show fairly conclusively the 
existence of Kavya literature from the 2nd century B.C. 
to the 2nd century A.D. It has already been noticed 
that many of the verses of the Upanisads may well 
have been included in a classical work of kdvya in latter 
times. But most of the literature has now been lost. 

Agvaghosa’s Kavya as well as Rudradimana’s 
inscriptions show an acquaintance with the principles 
of alamkara. The Prakrt inscriptions of the first two 
centuries of the Christian era as well as many texts of 
the Buddhists or the verses later found in the Pali 
Jatakas all reveal the fact that they were written on 
the model of Sanskrit writings of their time. The 
writings of Matrceta, Kumüraláta, Arya-$üra, so far as 
they have been recovered, and the verses that are found 
in the Caraka-samh:tà also confirm the view that the 
Kavya style was flourishing at the time and this could 
not have been the case if there were no poetical 
texts at the time. There is also reason to believe that 
erotics, dramaturgy, the art of dancing and singing 
were all keeping pace with the literary development of 
the time. 





But definite dates of the poets in the history of 
Indian literature are difficult to be got. The Aihole 
inscription of 634 A.D. mentions the names of Kālidāsa 
and Bharavi and we know that Bana flourished in the 
7th century A.D. They are the two fixed landmarks 


-in the early chronology of Sanskrit poets. The 


testimony of Bana as well as the other references 
that we find of the existence of many poets at the 
time prove fairly conclusively that the 4th and 5th 
centuries may be regarded as a very prominent period 
of literary production. This gets further confirmation 
from the evidence of inscriptions which are written in 
a fine literary style. Already from the evidence of 
Bhamaha we know that many writers on alamkdra had 
flourished before him and that he had drawn on them 
in the composition of his work. The panegyric of 
Samudragupta by Harisena (about 350 A.D.) may be 
taken as a typical case. 

But from the 6th century onwards we find that the 
poets often manifest a tendency for display of learning 
and scholarship and skill in the manipulation of words 
and verbosity and a studied use of alamkdras. We know 
that in the 4th century Vasubandhu had written his 
Abhidharmakosa. In this great work he mercilessly 
criticised not only other schoo!s of Buddhism but also 
the Hindu schools of philosophy, such as Saàmkhya, 
Vaisesika and the like. Dinnaga and WVātsyāyana 
flourished about the 5th century A.D. and from this 
time onward the quarrel of the philosophers and learned 
scholars of divergent schools began to grow into such 
importance that it practically influenced every other 
department of thought. The old simplicity of style 
which we find in Patafijali and Savara had now 
disappeared. Sankara and Jayanta who flourished 
probably in the 7th and 9th century are indeed noble 
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ku a Gs ë tec below their own (excepting 
bably the Dravidians) whose cultural and other 
tastes "Were entirely different. The great problem 
before them was the problem of the fusion of races. 
It was the main concern of the leaders of society 
to protect the purity of the race, its culture and 
religion as far as possible. They initiated the system 
of varmá$rama and enunciated rigorous regulations for 
the respective duties of the four varmas. There is 
ample evidence in the Smrtis that in spite of the 
rigorous regulations, these were often violated and as 
time passed on, rigours increased. Thus marriage with 
girls of lower varmas which was allowed at one stage 
was entirely stopped in later times. There is, however, 
evidence to show that marriages took place not only 
with the girls of lower varmas but many kings had 
devoted Greek wives. But still the problem of fusion 
of races gradually increased when the Huns, the 
Scythians and the Greeks not only entered the country 
and lived there, but became  Hinduised. So long as 
many rulers of the country were given to military 
adventures and the people as a whole entered into 
commercial negotiations and intercourses with different 
countries and established settlements in different lands 
—— the balance or the equilibrium of society had a 
dynamic vigour in it. Intercourse with other people 
on equal terms expanded the mental vista, but when, 
for reasons unknown, their came a period of stagnation 
and peple became more or less narrow and provincial, 
they lacked vigour and energy of free thought. In 
society the rigour of social rules increased, and people 
followed these rules in spite of the fact that obedience to 
such rules was in direct contradiction to the professed 
systems of philosophy. Philosophy became divested of 
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social life and whatever divergence there might have 
been in the philosophical speculations of different sects 
and communities—they became equally loyal to the 
same smrti laws. When the sm@rta followed the 
injunctions of smrti on the belief that they all ema- 
nated from the Vedas, the  Vaisnava followed the 
same smrti rules on the ground that they were the 
commandments of God. The maxim of the Mimamsa 
was that no smrti laws would have any validity if 
they are not supported by the Vedas. But there were 
really many smrti laws about which no evidence could 
be found in the Vedas. The legal fiction was invented 
that where corroborative Vedic texts were not available, 
one should suppose that they existed but were lost. The 
whole effort was suicidal. It denied in principle the 
normal human fact that society is a human institution. 
With the change of condition and circumstances, 
material wants and means of production and external 
influences of diverse kinds, man must change and with 
the change of man, the social institutions, duties and 
obligations must also change. The attempt to bind 
with iron chains all movements of society, so that these 
must adapt themselves to the conditions that prevailed 
in Vedic times, was like the attempt of the Chinese to 
make the feet of the ladies manacled in iron shoes, so 
that when the lady grew to the adult age, her feet 
should remain like those of a baby. This extereme 
conservatism of social laws had an extremely depressive 
effect as regards the freedom of mind and it enslaved 
the temper of the mind and habituated it to respect the 
older traditions at the expense of common sense and 
wisdom. The elasticity of mind that we find in the 
Mahdbh@rata soon disappeared and people got themselves 
accustomed to think in terms invented for them by thei: 
predecessors. Yet it is not true that they were always 
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thful and loyal to the customs of Vedic times. Any 


jrahmin or community of Brahmins of influence could 
make a smrti law which proved binding to successive 
generations of people. This may be illustrated by the 
case of beef-eating. Beef-eating is a recognised Vedic 
caustom and even to-day when marriage ceremonies are 
performed, there is a particular mantra which signifies 
that a cow has been brought for the feast of the bride- 
groom and the bridegroom replies out of pity that the 
cow need not be butchered for his gratification. But 
yet according to the later smrti, cow-killing or beef- 
eating is regarded as one of the major crimes. Again, 
while sea-voyage was allowed in ancient times and 
therefore had the sanction of the Vedic literature, it has 
been prohibited by the later smrti. The list of hali- 
varjyas may all be taken as instances of drawing up a 
tighter noose at the neck of the society. Thus, there was 
not merely the convenient fiction on behalf of the smrti 
but even injunctions that were distinctly opposed to the 
older Vedic practices, which were forced upon the people 
by the later codifiers of smrti for the guidance of society. 
It is difficult to understand how the injunctions of the 
smrti writers derived any authoritative value. Probably 
in some cases many older instances had gone out of 
practice or become repugnant to the people, or that the 
codification of some smrti writers might have had the 
backing of a ruling prince and was for the matter of that 
held sacred in fhis kingdom. But it may also have been 
that some smrti writers had risen to great eminence 
and authority and by virtue of the peoples’ confidence 
4n him, his decisions became authoritative. In the case 
of Raghunandana, who lived in Navadwipa about 500 
years ago, we find that either by personal influence or by 
propaganda he succeeded in making his views and inter- 
pretation stand supreme in Bengal in preference to the 











views of older smrti authorities like Yàjfiavalkya or 
Vijfianesvara. 

| Dharma$ádstras were probably in existence before 
Yaska, but the important DharmaSdstras of Gautama, 
Baudhayana and Apastamba probably flourished between 
600 and 300B.C. Before the Dharma$ádstras or the 
Dharmastitras we have the Grhyasütras. The Hiranyakesi 
Dharmasütras were probably written sometime about 
the 4th century A. D. The V4@Sistha Dharmasttra 
was probably in existence in the 1st or the 2nd century 
of the Christian era. The Vismu Dharmastitra had 
probably an earlier beginning, but was thoroughly 
recast in the 8th or the 9th century A. D. The Hárita 
was probably written somewhere about the 5th 
century A.D. The versified Sankha is probably a work 
of later date though it may have had an earlier version. 
We have then the smrtis of Atri, USanas, Kanva, 
Kasyapa, Gārgya, Cyavana, Jatukarna,  Paithinasi, 
Brhaspati, Bharadvaja, Satatapa, Sumanta, of which 
the dates are uncertain. But most of the smrti 
other ‘than the older ones were written during the 
period 400 to 1000 A. D. In ancient times the number 
of smrtis must have been very small and the extent of 
limitations imposed by them was also not so great. 
Thus, Baudhayana speaks only of Aupajahgham, Katya, 
Kasyapa, Gautama, Prajapati, Maudgalya, Harita. 
Vasistha mentions only Gautama, Prajapati, Manu, 
Yama and Harita. Apastamba mentions ten. Manu 
speaks of only six besides himself, such as Atri, Bhrgu, 
Vagistha, Vaikhanasa and Saunaka. But in all their 
works the writers are mentioned only casually and there 
is no regular enumeration of writers on Dharma in 
one place. Yajfiavalkya is probably the earliest writer 
who enumerated twenty expounders of Dharma. Kuma- 
rila who flour:sned in the 7th and the 8th century speaks 
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We have then the 24 Dharma 
in addition to Yajñavalkya's list 
contains 6 more. There is another smrti called 
Sattrimsanmata quoted by Mitühgard which contains 


36 smrtis. The Vrddhagautama Smrti gives a list of 57 


dharma-sdstras and the Prayoga-párijdta gives a list of 
18 principal smrtis, 18 upasmrtis and 21 smrtibáras. The 
Nirmayasindhu and the Maytikha of Nilakantha gives a 
list of 100 smrtis. Thus as time advanced the number 
of smrti authorities increased and there was gradually 
more and more tightening. The Manusmrti had probably 
attained its present form by the 2nd century A.D. and 
the YàjHavalkyasmrti was probably composed in the 3rd 
or 4th century A.D. We find that though the smrtis had 
begun at an early date and were supposed to have been 
based upon Vedic injunctions and customs, yet new 
smrti authorities sprang up giving new injunctions 
which can hardly be traced to Vedic authorities. Many 
of the older authorities were again and again revised to 
harmonise the changes made and these revised editions 
passed off as the old ones as there was no critical 
apparatus of research for distinguishing the new from 
the old. 

The Puranas also indulged in the accretions of the 
many materials of the Dharma-Sastra. From the 10th 
century onwards we have a host of commentators of 
smrtis and writers of digests or nibandhas of smrtis. A 
peep into the smrti$astras and nibandhas of later times 
shows that there was a regular attempt to bind together 
all possible actions of men of different castes of society 
by rigorous rules of smrtis. Such an attempt naturally 
has its repercussions on the mental freedom and 
spontaneity of the mind of the people. 

This tendency may alsobe illustrated by a reference 
to the —— of the philosophical literature. 
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It is curious, however, to note that though the Indian 
systems of philosophy diverged so diametrically from 
one another, they all professed to be loyal interpreters 
of the Upanisads. Sankara’s own interpretation of 
the Upanisads consists chiefly in showing the purport 
of the Upanisads as condensed in the sütras. The 
Brahmasütra itself says that there is no end to logical 
discussions and arguments and no finality can be 
reached by logical and philosophical debates. It 1s 
always possible to employ keener and keener weapons of 
subtle logic to destroy the older views. The scope and 


^ area of the application of logic!must always be limited 


by the textual testimony of the Upanisads, which alone 
is the repository of wisdom. It is curious to note that 
the same Upanisadic text has been interpreted by some 
writers as rank nihilism, by others as absolutism and by 
others again as implying dualism, pluralism or theism. 
But the spirit was still there that the highest wisdom 
and truth are only available in the Upanisadic thought. 
So great has been the hold of the Upanisads on the 
Indian mind that even after centuries of contact with 
the Western world, its science and philosophy, Indian 
mind has not been able to shake off the tight hold of 
the Upanisads on its thought. The late poet Tagore, 
who happened to be probably the greatest poet and 
thinker of our age, drew most of his inspiration and 
ideas from Upanisads. In all his writings he largely 
expandend the Upanisadic thought assimilating with it 
some of the important tendencies of Western biology 
and philosophy, but always referring to Upanisads or 
interpreting them in that light for final corroboration. 
The collapse of the Indian genius in formalistic lines 
and in artificiality in social customs, behaviours and 
actions, in philosophy and in art, is naturally reflected 
in the development of the Sanskrit literature of a late: 
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had always its influence on the genius of the poets of 
succeeding ages. It may be presumed that the court 
atmosphere of the Hindu kings was always dominated 
by a regard for the Hindu Dharmasástras as it was also 
the general attitude of the people. This tightening of 
the grip on the mind to follow the past was so much 
impressed upon the people that when after an age the 
poetical practice was established, the  rhetoricians 
recorded this practice and made it a pattern for all kinds 
of literature. Just as the various writers on Smrti had 
tried to record the customary practice and behaviour of 
all the daily actions of all class of people, so the rhetori- 
cians also recorded the practice of the past poets and 
this served as a pattern or guide for the poets of suc- 
ceeding generations. 

When we read the works on rhetoric by Bhamaha, 
Dandin, Vamana, Udbhata and Rudrata, and other 
writers of earlier times, we find discussions on Kavya 
of a structural nature. They discuss what constitutes 
the essence of Kavya, the nature of adornments, the 
relative importance of the style, the adornment and the 
like, or whether or not suggestivity or rousing of senti- 
ments should be -regarded as being of primary impor- 
tance ‘in good literature, But seldom do we find an 
enumeration regarding requirements of the various 
kinds of poetry, mahdkdavya, khanda-hávya, etc., or a 
detailed description of the patterns of the difterent kinds 
of characters of heroes and heroines, or an enumeration 
of the subjects that have or have not to be described in 
works of poetry. These patterns when enumerated by 
the rhetoricians, becomes patterns of poetic behaviour 
which must be followed by the poets and loyalty to 
these patterns became often the criteria of good or bad 
poetry, just as the patterns of conduct recorded in the 












P, Pe asiya became the criteria of good or bad conduct 
of the people. x | 
| It must also be noted that as the number of injunc- 
tions increased and as the Smrti-$dstra demanded a 
complete patternisation of the conduct of all sections of 
people, freedom of life and behaviour gradually began 
to disappear. In whatever community or clan of people 
one may have had a chance of enquiring into, one 
would find the same pattern of behaviour as was 
running through the ages. It was an attempt towards a 
mummification of social life from which all novelty was 
gone. Even if there was anywhere any violation of 
the pattern, the poet could hardly utilise it without 
shocking the sense of decorum and religious tatse of the 
people. Thus, the poet had hardly any field of new 
experience. The freer life of older times became gradu- 
ally encased within the iron casings of the laws of 
Smrti. Thus Kālidāsa in describing his ideal king 
Dilipa, says that his subjects did not deviate even by a 
line from the course that was followed from the time of 
Manu. It is thus easy to say that when life is un- 
changeably patternised and there is no freedom and 
spontaneity or change or variety in life, poetry cannot 
reflect any new problems of life and necessarily it must 
follow artificial patterns which had been current 
through centuries. This was further enhanced by the 
fact that the same tendency of working after a pattern 
out of a reverence for the past also intellectually com- 
pelled the poet to look for the pattern of his work to 
earlier poets or to generalisations made from them as 
I recorded in the Alamkára literature. I wish to affirm 
here that the reason why the earlier Sanskrit literature 
like the RámZyana and the Mahābhārata and the works 
of Südraka, Bhāsa, etc., are more human, and the reason 
why poets of a later period becam; 
O.P. 220—E eo 
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* life. — however, may be taken as an 
| ev P ut it seems. that in his time the ideal of old 
dëses": verd srama-~ tarma seemed still to inspire the ideal of 
M mim. bas ‘people. For this reason in two of his works, 
D faro E Raghuvamśa and Abhijflana-$akuntala he had taken 
a theme of antiquity and of history. Thus in Raghu- 
vamsa, which is a history of the kings of Raghu race, 
he seems to have invented many episodes of the kings 
of the past about whom practically no record is avail- 
able in Valmiki. It is curious to note, however, that 
though he practically passed off the scenes of Rama's 
life depicted by Valmiki, yet he expressed his gratitude 
to him to the extent of comparing his work as being 
merely of the type of passing a thread through pearls 
through which holes have already been made by 
Valmiki. Now, what may be the secret of Kalidasa’s 
feeling of greatfulness ? 

Now it seems to me that Dilip, Raghu, Aja, 
Dagaratha and Ràmacandra are really the pivotal 
characters of RaghuvamSa. If we take the lives of them 
all and roll them up into one, we can very well have a 
faithful picture of an ideal king, who is devoted to the 
rules of varnás$rama-dharma. Throughout the Ramayana, 
in the character of Ràma, beginning from the episode 
of his marriage to the killing of Sambüka, we have the 
picture of such a king, who is loyal to his father, 
loyal to his people, who marries for progeny, shows 
heroism by conquest and carries the fruits of civilisation 
to other countries. What Kālidāsa meant by threading 
the pearls is that he has really rolled up into one the 
great ideas of Vàlmiki and manifested them in the 
character of different kings beginning from Dilipa. His 
success with these two Kavyas was largely due to his 
natural genius and also because the thing he took up 
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was hallowed with the glory of the past. In Sakuntala 
he staged his theme in a fairly supernormal manner. 
It was a prolongation of earth to heaven and as such 
it was not normal or natural. We find here also the 
same loyalty on the part of the king to varmdSrama- 
dharma and the romance with Sakuntalà was also not 
clearly of the ordinary social order. Sakuntalà was the 
daughter on the one hand of Visvamitra and on the 
other, of Menaka, of an ascetic Ksattriya and a heavenly 
nymph. As such the love was not unsocial. In the 
other drama VikramorvaSi also, he availed himself of a 
Vedic story and described the love of the king with a 
heavenly nymph. Had Kālidāsa been a modern man, 
he should have probably staged his drama in a 
different manner. Believer as he was in some amount 
of free love, the social conditions did not allow him to 
depict it otherwise than with an Apsara. According to 
the older smrtis and traditions available to us, we find 
that a love affair with a courtesan’s daughter was 
thoroughly allowable in social practice. In the third 
love affair described by Kālidāsa, he takes a Yaksa and 
his wife. In the fourth love affair in M@lavikagnimitra, 
which was his maiden work, he was not so daring and 
took opportunity of the fact that it was the constant 
practice of the kings to have more than one wife. 
In that case also, Malavika was also a princess. She 
was brought in the family by circumstances of an un- 
natural character and though the queen had protected 
her from the sight of the king, he accidentlly saw her 
portrait and gradually fell into love with her. The 
parivrdjika performed her part in the manner some- 
what foreshadowed in the Kamasastra. The other love. 
affair that Kalidasa describes was that of Siva and 
Parvati and here also only in the 5th canto, that we 
find a great ideal depicted in the effort of Parvati to 
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uU. LEM E : 

"ai iut attain, m. penances, such proper wcrth as may 

mé Le mak > he her deserving « of her great husband, and this is the 

ost important. message of the book. Otherwise, the 

‘Kavya, asa whole, falls flat on our ears. The 1st and the 

2nd cantos are bores. The 3rd canto attains some vigour 

and the 4th canto is a mere parody of the tragic conse- 

quences following the effort of Kama to fascinate Siva. 

The 6th and 7th cantos can well be read or omitted. 

We thus see that the divine episode, even when deli- 

neated bya master genius like Kālidāsa, really failled 

because it had not the realities of life. Its value with 

us is the great idea that physical beauty by itself 

cannot really win the heart of great souls and also the 

idea that it is only then when a great souls is wedded 

with a woman who by her moral austerities can make 

* herself pure and attract her husband through her 

purity and spiritual greatness and the crucifixion of the 

baser tendencies of life, that great leaders of nations 
such as Karttikeya can be produced. 

Patternisa- A member of the higher caste is to get married 

by the the very day he ceases to be a Brahmacari according to 

* Smrtis the maxim that one cannot stay even a day without 

tothe scope belonging to an d$ram. Such marriages would naturally 

a natural | be arranged for him by his parents and relations and 

for the deve- if after that he remains absolutely loyal to his wife, 

lopment of 

poetry. — there is hardly any room for any intrigue or romance. 

Sanskrit poetry generally holds within it a charm 

orattraction which is almost inimitable by any other 

language, but owing to the patternised form of 

life enjoyed by the smrtis, the scope of life depicted 

in the Kávyas became so narrow and limited. The 

honest life formulated in the codes of duties, fixed 

once and for all, cannot be the fit atmosphere for the 

free development of poetic art. Freedom of love to 

some extent has to be tolerated in society and boys 
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and girls have to remain unmarried up to an adult 
2s age i in order that love episodes may be possible. Where 
the girls are married before they attain their puberty 
and when such  marriges are arranged by their 
relations and when other forms of non-marital love 
are not recognised, the sphere of love poetry naturally 
becomes very limited. One has to find some instances 
of illicit love in royal spheres or one has to deal with 
heavenly nymphs or carry on with the tales of the 
Ramayana or the Mahābhārata. 

Taking sex-love by way of illustration, we find 
that the Kdmasiitra, written probably towards the 
beginning of the Christian era, says (1.5.3) that sex 
behaviour to girls of lower caste, who are not untouch- 
ables, to prostitutes and to widows prepared to marry 
again, is neither recommended nor prohibited. It 
is only for pleasure. ^ The institution of prostitution 
of higher or lower orders was allowed in society 
without much objection. Thus when Carudatta in 
Mrcchakatika was challenged that how being an 
honourable man he had kept a prostitute though he 
had his wife, he says, ‘“yauvanamev@tradparaddham na 
cüritram". “It is only the fault of my youth and not 
of my character’. In the Ydjfiavalkya also we 
find in the Vsyavahara-adh yà ya, Chap. 24, that primary 
and secondary sex behaviour was only prohibited in 
relation to married women, girls of higher castes 
and also other girls against their wish. There was 
thus a fair amount of latitude for free love and a 
study of the Kuffanimatam shows that even prostitutes 
were sometimes smitten with love though it is their 
profession to attract young people and deplete them of 
their riches. The fact that the transgression of young 
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— and ‘the like P. other young men 
— treated very lightly, is realised by reference to 
Yadjfiavalkya and Mitākşarā. : Again, it seems from 
YájRavalkya ( Acaéradhya ya—Viv@haprakarana) that 
transgression of married women unless it bore fruit, was 
treated very lightly. ‘Thus Yajfiavalkya (1.3.72) says, 
vyabhicarad rtau Suddhih, Lie. in the case of trans- 
gression the woman is purified by the next menstrua- 
tion. The fact also that there were so many kinds 
of marriages and particularly the existence of a 





Latitude of gándharva marriage shows that life was much freer 


in ancient times than in later days. As the rigours 
out of the Smrti advanced with time and tried to stifle 


Smrti more and more puritanic and these again reacted upon 


the writers of the Smrti and influence them gradually 
to tighten their noose more and more, the current of 
social life became gradually- more and more stagnant 
and unfit for free literary productions. 

This also explains why the poets so often took the 
theme of their subject from older Kavyas and Purànic 
legends. In itself there may be nothing wrong in 
taking themes from older legends, provided the poet 
could rejuvenate the legend with the spirit of his own 
times. Shakespeare also drew from the legends of 
Plutarch and other older writers. But though 
the general scheme of the story is the same, yet the 
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(Characters have become living because Shakespeare lived 


ough these characters in his own imagination and 


d his sparkling genius took tbe materials of his own life 
Á — the social surroundings about him which became 
= rekindled by his emotion and imagination and it 


was this burning colour of the characters, lived through 


in the mind of the poet, that was displayed in his 
dramatic creations. In the case of the Indian poets, 


the legend was drawn from older Kavya or Puranic 
myths but the poet himself had but little life to 
infuse in the story (because in the social surroundings 
in which he lived, mind was not free to move) lest he 
might produce any shock on the minds of his readers 
who used to live a patternised life. "The force of this 
remark will be easily appreciated if we remember 
that Sanskrit poets who deal with illicit love seldom 
make it the central theme of any big Kavya and they 
utilised the little affairs of illicit love only in drawing 
little pictures. The writers of Alamkara tell us that 
wherever such illicit love is described and howsoever 
beautifully may it be done, it must be taken as ras@bhasa, 
ie., semblance of literary aesthetic emotion and not real 
rasa or real asthetic amorous sentiments. 

A poet like Kalidasa made a successful venture in 
Abhijfidna-Sakuntala, where though the love was not 
illicit yet it was going to shock the mind of his audience. 
In order to prevent such a catastrophe, he had to take 
his heroine as the daughter of a Ksatriya and a 
heavenly nymph and as Dusyanta was going to repress 
his emotion because it had no sanction of society—he 
was at once reminded of the fact that his mind was so 
much saturated with the proper discipline of the Vedic 
life that he could trust his passion as directing him 
to proper action. This very passage has been quoted 
by Kumārila in defence of actions that may be done 
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even without the sanction of the Sastra in accordance 
with the customary behaviour of those whose minds 
are saturated with Vedic ideas through generations of 

loyal obedience to older customs. This also explains 
Manu's injunction of saddc@ra as being one of the 
determinants of conduct. 


Gandharva P Kālidāsa also arranged the gdndharva marriage 
wereprobab- which was already becoming out of date at the time. 


Kalidasa’s He had however in his mind the instinct of compunc- 
tion of a man whose mind is surcharged with senti- 
ments of loyalty to the Smrti-$dstras for staging such 
a romance which was not customary at the time. He 
therefore introduces a curse of ancient times through the 
fiery wrath of Durvasa, creating a tragic episode which 
he really could not bridge except by the very unreal 
staging of a drama by making the king travel to heaven 
and kill demons there and meet Sakuntalà in the 
Thisex- heavenly hermitage of Marica. For such a king who 
plot ofthe can travel to heaven and kill demons there, one is 
prepared to give any license. But Kalidasa did not 
realise how unreal was this part of the drama which 
` taken along the natural and normal environment of the 
first part. Of course Kalidasa never hesitated to be 
unreal in his dramatic treatment. Sakuntalà's familia- 
rity with nature in the poetic fancy that nature also 
-loved her is expressed in a technique which is wholly 
unreal, viz., that of making the trees offer ornaments 
for Sakuntala. 
Rabindranath in his criticism of the drama 
has interpreted it as embodying the conception of 
Kalidasa that mere carnal love has a natural curse 
with it, unless it is chastened by self-mortification 
and tapasyd. 1 would supplement it with a further 
additional idea that this was probably Kalidaas’s view 
in the case of such weddings as are to produce great 








sons like Bharata and Káürttikeya. He is not loyal to 


this. view either in Vikramorvasi or in Malavikágnimitra. 
In Sakuntald, however, it may rightly be argued that 


the conception had taken place through passionate 
love and Sakuntala wasin fairly advanced state of 
pregnancy when she was repulsed from Dusyanta’s 
court. It may further be added that there was no 
wilful self-mortification and attempt to rouse purity 
through a sense of value for a great love, as was the 
case of Pürvati's tapasy@ in Kumd@rasambhava, for 
Sakuntalà lived with her mother in heaven and was 
nrturally pining through sorrow of separatian from 


Rabindra- 
nath's review 
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how far 
correct, 


Dusyanta and wearing garment for lonely ladies as 


prescribed by the Sàstras. Strictly speaking there 
was no tapasyd for love; it was merely a suffering for 
separation and as such we cannot apply the norm of 
Kumárasambhava to the drama Sakuntald. From this 
standpoint Rabindranath's view cannot be strictly 
justified. For suffering through mere separation may 
chasten the mind and improve the sterner qualities of 
love, but it cannot fully affect the nature of the original 
worth and such occasions of suffering may arise even in 
normal curcumstances. We cannot also ho!d that 
Kalidasa believed that suffering through separation 
chastens love, for we do not find it in the case of 
Vikramorvasi and the Meghadüta. It seems therefore 
more pertinent to hold that the veil of unreality of a 
heavenly journey and meeting the son there were 
conceived as improvements on the Mahābhārata story 
because the ga@ndharva form of marriage had become 
obsolete and to make the issue of such a wedlock a great 
emperor like Bharata might not have pleased Kalidasa’s 
audience. 

The unreality of Vihramorva$l1 is so patent that it 
needs no stressing. In the Raghuvam$a also there 
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was the only place in which there was some latitude 
for depicting emotions. The normal life had begun to 
be undramatic and uneventful. Anything beyond the 
normal would have been resented as not contributing to 
good taste. But Südraka . who flourished centuries 
before Kālidāsa, did not feel any compunction in 
making the love of a courtesan the chief theme of his 
drama. There, for the first and the last time, we find 
a drama which is surcharged with the normal realities 
of life. 

But the Sanskrit poets being thwarted in dealing 
with free passionate love as the chief theme of a glorious 
Kavya gave indulgence to the repressed sex-motives in 
gross descriptions of physical beauty and purely carnal 
side of love both in long-drawn Kavyas and also in 
lyrics. It is for this reason that the genius of Sanskrit 
writers in their realism of life has found a much better 
expression in small pictures of lyric poems than in long- 
drawn epics. The repressed motive probably also 
explains why we so often find carnal and gross aspects of 
human love so passionately portrayed. 

I do not for a moment entertain the idea that 
Sanskrit poets asa rule had a puritanic temperament 
or suffered from any sense of prudery. They 
regarded amorous sentiment to be the first and most 
important of all rasas. Indeed, there have been 
writers on Alamkàra who had held the amorous 
sentiment to be the only sentiment to be portrayed. 
But the patternised form of society and the. unreal 
ways of living where every action of life was con- 
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trolled by the artificial injunction of the smrti which 


always attempted to shape the mould of a progressive 
society according to the pattern and model of a society 
which had long ceased to exist in its natural environ- 
ments and which was mere!y a dream or imagination, 
hampered the poet's fancy to such an extent that it 
could seldom give a realistic setting to the creation of 
his muse. We may add to it the fact that Sanskrit 
poetry grew a!most in complete isolation from any 
other literature of other countries. The great poetry of 
Rabindranath could not have been created if he were 
imprisoned only in the Sanskritic tradition. The 
society of the world and the poetry of the wor!d in all 
ages are now in our midst. We can therefore be almost 
as elastic as we like, though it must be admitted that 
we cannot stage all our ideas in the present social 
environment of this country. Here again, we live in a 
time when there are different strata of society stand- 
ing side by side, The present society has unfurled its 
wings towards future progress and in such a transi- 





tional stage, the actual process of becoming and the’ 


various stages of growth are lying one within the other. 
This may be well illustrated if we take the case of men 
and women living in the so-called polished and polite 
society of Chowringhee and the:people living in the 


- distant villeges of Bengal. We have now in our midst an 


immense number of societies having entirely different 
ideals and perspectives. There must have been some 
difference between people living in court atmosphere 
and people living in hermitages far away from the town 
such that the latter could hardly tolerate the former as 
is well-expressed in the words of Saárñgarava and Sarad- 
vata.. But on the whole there was a much greater 
uniformity of society where all people followed the law 
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E life form society due to the rigour of the Smrti and 
absence of any intercourse with any foreign literature, 
and the other, the conservatism for which whatever 
foreign life was known to India could not in any way 
influence the character and perspective of the Indians. 

In this connection it is not out of place to mention 
that the world of poetry was regarded as a new creation 
different from the world of Nature. The .purpose of 
poetry is to give aesthetic enjoyment and not to give a 
replica of the hard struggles of life, miseries and 
sufferings. But I have reasons to think that this does 
not imply that poetry should be divested from life but 
it merely shows the spiritual nature of art which even 
through the depicting of sorrows and sufferings produces 
aesthetic pleasure. The object of poetry is mainly 
to rouse our sentiments of joy and everything else 
is to become its vehicle. This alone distinguishes 
the material world from the world of art. Thus 
Mammata says that the world of Nature is uniform 
as it is produced by the power of destiny and is 
dependent upon the material atoms, energy and the 
accessory causes and is of the nature of pleasure, 
pain and delusion, whereas the world of words is 
a direct production of the poetic Muse and is through 
and through interpenetrated with aesthetic joy. It 
is also thought that poetry must carry with it the 
delineation of an ideal or ideals not communicated by 
way of authorisation, injunction or friendly advice, but 
by rousing our sympathy and interest, our joy and love 
for them. It was therefore committed to the produc- 
tion of something that would not in any way by shock- 
ing to the sense of the good as conceived by the people. 





|» But the — feature of the Sanskrit Kavyas, , Relieving 
in spite of the conventional themes, subjects and Sanskrit ^ 
ways of description, is to be found in the fact that — 
most of the legends drawn from the Puranas or the 
older Kavyas, were often such that the people 
were familiar with them and were used normally and 
habitually to take interest in the heroes and heroines 
which were pretty well-known. People did not also 
miss naturalness and reality because they thought that 
in literature they were entering into a new world, 
which was bound to be different from the world of 
Nature they knew. The majesty and the grandeur 
of the Sanskrit language, the sonorousness of word- 
music, the rise and fall of the rhythm rolling in waves, 
the elasticity of meaning and the conventional atmos- 
phere that appear in it have always made it charming 
to those for whom it was written. The unreality and 
conventionality appear only to a modern mind looking 
at it with modern perspectives. The wealth of imagery, 
the vividness of description of natural scenes, the under- 
lying suggestiveness of higher ideals and the introduction 
of imposing personalities often lend great charm to 
Sanskrit poetry. 

The atmosphere of artistic creation as displayed in The tran 
a Sanskrit play, as distinguished from the atmosphere —— 
of ordinary reality has well been described by Abhinava- !iterary art. 
gupta in his commentary on Bharata’s Nátya-Sütra. 
Thus, Abhinavagupta says that the constitutive words 
of a Kavya produce in the mind of the proper reader 
something novel, something that is over and above 
the meaning of the poem. After the actual meaning of 
words is comprehended there is an intuition by virtue of 
which the spatio-temporal relation of particularity that 
is associated with all material events disappears and a 
state of universalisation is attained. When in the play of 
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‘Sakuntala king Dusyanta appeared ona — following 


E deer for piercing it with his arrows, the deer was 


running in advance, turning backward its neck from time 
to time to look at the chariot following it and expecting 
a stroke of the arrow at every moment, and drawing its 
hind legs towards the front, twisting the back muscles 
and rushing forth with eren mouth dropping on the way 
the ha’f-chewed grass, we have a scene of fear ; but our 
mind does not refer it to the deer of any particular time 
or place or to the particuler king who was hunting the 
deer, and we have no idea of any fear as being of any 
particular kind or belonging to a particularly localised 
animal. The aksence cf this particularity is manifested 
in the fact that we have no feeling of scrrow or anxiety 
associated with it. It is because this fear arises ina 
special manner in which it is divested of all association 
of particularity that it does not get mixed up with any of 
our personal psychological feelings. For this reason the 
aesthetic experience produced by literature, the senti- 
ment that is realised through delineation in art, is 
devoid of any association with any particular time, 
place or person. For this reason the aesthetic represen- 
tation of fear or any other emotion is entirely different 
from any real psychological sentiment. And therefore, 
it is devoid of the ordinary associates that accompany 
any real psychological sentiment that is felt personally 
as belonging to a real person in a particular spatio- 
temporal setting. Abhinava says that in such a fear the 
self is neither absolutely hidden nor illuminated in 
its individual personal character (tathdvidhe hi bhaye 
nütyantamütmá tiraskrto na viSesatah ullikhitah). The 
artistic creation and representation then appear in an 
atmosphere of light and darkness, shadow and illumina- 
tion in which the reference to the real person and the 
real time and place is dropped. As when we infer the 





existence of fire from smoke we do not make any 
reference to any special fire or any special smoke, so here 
also the aesthetic sentiment has no localised aspect. 
When through the gestures of the players different 
sentiments are aroused in the minds of the observers, 
then the representation so intuited is divested of the 
spatio-temporal relations. 

In the external world things exist in an inter-related 
manner and the negation of some of these relations 
imply also a negation of the other relations. For this 
reason when the mind becomes unrelated to the spatio- 
temporal relations and the actual personalities then the 
sentiment that is roused is divested of personalities and 
the actual conditions and the importance is felt of the 
roused sentiment alone. 

There is in our unconscious mind an instinctive 
attraction for different kinds of enjoyment as well as 
subconscious or unconscious impressions of various kinds 
of satisfactions. When aesthetic sentiments as disso- 
ciated from their actual environments of the original 
are roused in the mind, these become affiliated to or 
reconciled to the re'evant root-impressions or instincts 
and that transforms the presentation into a real emotion 
though they are divested from the actual surroundings 
of the original. It is because the aesthetic emotion is 
roused by mutual affiliation of the representation and the 
in-lying dormant root-passions which are common to all 
that there can be a communion of aesthetic sentiments 
among observers, which is the ultimate message of art- 
communication (ata eva sarva-s@majikanamekaghana- 
tayaiva pratipatteh  sutardm rasa-paripos$dya sarvesdm 
anüádi-vdsand-citrihrta-cetasam vasanasamvadat). 

We thus see that universalisation is of two kinds. 
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On the one hand, there is the universalisation of the postry. 


representation consisting of the depletion from it of the 
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"actual conditions of the environment and the actual 
personalities. On the other hand, there is another kind 
of universalisation with reference to its enjoyment. The 
enjoyment is more or less of the same type for all 
qualified observers and readers. All persons have the 
same type of dormant passions in them and it is by 
being affiliated with those dormant passions that the 
aesthetic emotions bloom forth. For this reason in the 
case of all qualified observers and readers the aesthetic 
emotion enjoyed is more or less of the same type though 
there may be individual differences of taste on account 
of the existence of specific differences in the dormant 
passions and the nature of representations. In any case, 
where such aesthetic emotion is not bound with any ties 
and conditions of the actual world it is free and 
spontaneous and it is not trammelled or polluted by any 
alien feelings. The aesthetic quality called camatkdra 
manifests itself firstly, as an aesthetic consciousness of 
beauty, and secondly, as the aesthetic delight, and 
thirdly, as nervous exhilaration. 

Abhinava is unable to define the actual mental 
status of aesthetic experience. It may be called 
an intuition, a positive aesthetic state, imagination, 
memory or a mere illumination (sa ca sáksgatkára- 
svabhüvo münasá-dhyavasáyo và samkalpo vd smrtirva 
tathütvena sphurann-astu.. ........ eene eee eere nena n nenne nn 
— $ unenee D tu prati bháná-para-pary ya ya à sáksátkdra- 
svabhüáveyam). Our ordinary experiences are bound 
with spatio-temporal environments and conditions. 
In literature there cannot be such obstacles. When 
without any obstruction the rooted passions bubble 
forth as aesthetic emotion we have the emotion of lite- 
rature. Atthe time of knowing ordinary objects we 
have the objects as actually transcending our knowledge 
which have an objective reality and which cannot be 
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caught within the meshes of knowledge. When I see 
a tree standing before me I can only see certain colours 
spatially distributed before me but the actual tree itself 
is beyond that knowledge of colour. Being connected 
with an object which exist transcending my colour- 
perception and which cannot be exhausted within that 
colour-perception, our knowledge cannot stand by itself 
without that object. For this reason perceptual ex- 
perience cannot wholly discover for us the object. So 
in Our inner perception of pleasure or pain there is the 
ego within us which is unknown in itself and is known 
only so far as it is related to the emotions through 
which we live. For this reason here also there is the 
unknown ` element, the ego, which is not directly 
known. Our experience of pleasure and pain being 
integrally related to it, we have always an undiscovered 
element in the experience of ordinary pleasure and 
pain. Pleasure and pain, therefore, cannot reveal them- 
selves to us in their entire reality or totality. Thus, 
both our inner experiences of pleasure and pain and our 
objective experience of things being always related to 
something beyond them cannot reveal themselves in 
their fulness. Our knowledge thus being incomplete in 
itself runs forth and tries to express itself through 
hundreds of relations. For this reason our ordinary 
experience is always relative and incomplete. Here our 
knowledge cannot show itself in its wholeness and self- 
complete absolute totality. Our knowledge is always 
related to an external object the nature of which 
is unknown to us. Yet it is on the basis of that 
unknown entity that knowledge manifests itself. It 
is therefore naturally incomplete. It can only express 
itself in and through a manifold of relations. 

But the aesthetic revelation is manifested without 

involving the actual object within its constituent 
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content. It is, therefore, wholly unrelated to any loca- 
lised object or subject. The aesthetic revelation is thus 
quite untrammelled by any objective tie. 

-T do not wish to enter any further into the 
recondite analysis of the aesthetic emotion as given 


by the great critic of literature, Abhinavagupta. 


But what I wish to urge is that the writers of Indian 
drama had not on the one hand the environment consis- 
ting of a social life that was progressive and free 
where concussions of diverse characters could impress 
their nature on them and on the other hand they 
regarded that the main importance of literature 
was not the actuality and concreteness of real life 
but they thought that the purpose of literature was 
the creation of an idealised atmosphere of idealised 
emotions divested from all associations of concrete actual 
and objective reality. Thus, Dr. De says: “Sanskrit 
drama came to possess an atmosphere of sentiment and 
poetry which was conducive to idealistic creation at the 
expense of action and characterisation, but which in 
lesser dramatists overshadowed all that was dramatic 
in it.” 

According to the Sanskrit rhetoricians, Kavya is 
divided into two classes— dr$ya and $ravya, i.e, what 
can be seen and what can be heard. Neither the Sanskrit 
rhetoricians nor the poets made any essential distinc- 
tion between Kavya and drama, because the object of 
them both is to create aesthetic emotion by rousing 
the dormant passions through the aesthetic representa- 
tion or the art-communication. Our modren concep- 
tion that drama should show the repercussions of 
human mind through a conflict of action and re-action 
in actual life cannot be applied in judging the Indian 
dramas. 'The supreme creator of the world, Brahman, 
produces the world out of Him as the representation of 
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magical hallucination which has order and uniformity 


as well as unchangeable systems of relations, but which 


is all the same a mirage or máyd and is relatively 


temporary. The poet also moves bis magic wand 
and drawing upon the materials of the world, weaves 
a new creation which possesses its own law but which 
is free from any spatio-temporal bondage of particularity 
in the objective world. It becomes spread out in our 


aesthetic consciousness where the aesthetic delight 


may show itself without being under the limitation 
of the objective world and the ordinary concerns and 
interests of the subjective mind. Yet there are some 
dramas at least like the Mrcchakatika and the 
Mudraradksasa which satisfy our modern standards of 
judgment about drama. 

Consistent with the view that drama was not 
regarded by the Sanskrit poets as a composition in 
which the conflict of action and re-action and the 
struggle of passions are to be delineated, the Sanskrit 
poets as a rule abstained from showing any violent 
action or shocking scenes or shameful episodes or 
gross demonstration of passion or anything revolting 
in general on the stage. They had a sense of perfect 
decorum and decency so that the total effect intended 
by, the drama might not in any way be vitiated. Con- 
sonant with this attitude and with the general optimism 
of Indian thought and philosophy that the world- 
process ultimately tends to beatitude and happiness 
whatsoever pains and sufferings there may be in the 
way—that Indian drama as a rule does not end 
tragically ; and to complete the effect we have often a 
benedictory verse to start with or a verse of adoration. 
and a general benediction for all in the end so that 
the present effect of the drama may leave a lastine 
impression on the mind. Indian culture as a rule 
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. does not believe that Mes Notldcis- disorder} “and that 
ts and chance-occurrences may frustrate good 
— lifea pilis intentions, or that the storms and stress 


of material events are purposeless and not inter-related 


with the moral life of man. On the other hand, the 
dominant philosophical belief is that the whole material 
world is integrally connected with the destiny of 
man and that its final purpose is the fulfilment of 
the moral development of man. Even the rigorous 
Smrti$üstra which is always anxious to note our 
transgressions has always its provisions for the expiation 
of our sins. No sins or transgressions can be strong 
enough to stick toa man ; it may be removed either 
by expiation or by sufferings. Freedom and happiness 
are the birth-right of all men. The rigorous life 
imposed upon an ascetic is intended to bring such 
beatitude and happiness as may be eternal. Consonant 
with such a view the ideal of art should be 
not one of laying emphasis on the changeful and 
accidental occurrences but on the law and harmony 
of justice and goodness and ultimate happiness. When 
we read the dramas of Shakespeare and witness the 
sufferings of King Lear and of Desdemona or of Hamlet, 
we feela different philosophy. We are led to think 
that the world is an effect of chaotic distribution and 
redistribution of energy, that accidents and chance 
occurrences are the final determinanfs of events and the 
principle of the moral government of the world is only 
a pious fiction, But Indian culture as a rule being 
committed to the principle of the moral fulfilment of 
man’s values as being ultimate does seldom allow 
the poets and artists to leave the destiny of the world 
to any chance occurrence. Chance occurrences and 
accidents do indeed occur and when the whole is 
not within our perspective they may seem to rule 
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the world. But this is entirely contrary to Indian 
outlook. Granting that in our partial perspective this 
may appear to be true, yet not being reflective of the 
whole it is ugly, unreal and untrue and as such it is 
not worthy of being manifested through art, for the 
final appeal of art lies in a region where beauty, goodness 
and truth unite. The genuine art is supposed to rouse 
our sattva quality. It is these sattva qualities which 
in their tripartite aspects are the final source from 
which truth, goodness and beauty spring. According 
to the Hindu theory of Art, there cannot be any 
impure aesthetic delight and all aesthetic delight 
beautifies and purifies our soul. It is for this reason 
that even when the drama has a tragic end the effect 
of the tragic end is softened and mellowed by other 
episodes. Thus in the Uttaracarita the pivot of the 
drama is the desertion of Sita. But the effect of this 
desertion is more than mollified by the episode of the 
third act in which Rama's passionate love for Sita is so 
excellently portrayed and by the happy manner in which 
the drama ends. 
We may regard the Mahabharata and the Ráma yan 
as the earliest specimens of great works written in the 
kdvya style. Though the Mahābhārata | underwent 
probably more than one recension and though there 
have been many interpolations of stories and episodes 
yet it was probably substantially in a well-formed 
condition even before the Christian era. I have 
elsewhere tried to prove that the Bhagavadgitd was 
much earlier as a specimen of the Va@kovdkya literature 
which was integrated in the Mahābhārata as a whole 
It is of interest to note that the whole tone of the 
Maháàbhárata is in harmony with that of the Gita. The 
Mahābhārata is not called a kāvya, it is called an itihdse 
and judged by the standard of a kāvya it is unwield\ 
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massive and diffuse. It does not also follow any of 
the canons prescribed for a mahükávya by later 
rhetoricians. But it is thoroughly dramatic in its 
nature, its personages often appear with real character 
and the conflict of actions and re-actions, of passions 
against passions, of ideals and thoughts of diverse 
nature come into constant conflict and dissolve 
themselves into a flow of beneficent harmony. It isa 
criticism of life, manners and customs and of changing 
ideals. It is free, definite and decisive and the entire 
life of ancient India is reflected in it as in a mirror. 
It contains no doubt descriptions of Nature, it abounds 
also in passages of love, but its real emphasis is 
one of life and character and the conflict of different 
cultures and ideals and it shows a state of society which 
is trying to feel its course through a chaotic conflict 
of different types of ideas and customs that mark 
the character of a society in a state of transition. 
Various stereotyped ideals of old are discussed here 
and dug to the roots as it were for discovering 
in and through them a certain fundamental principle 
which could be the basis of all morality and society. 
The scheme of the VarndSrama-dharma was still 
there and people were required to do their duties 
in accordance with their own varmas. To do good 
to others is regarded in the Mahābhārata as the solid 
.oundation of duty. Even truth had its basis in it. 
But still in the cause of one's duty and for the cause 
of right and justice the Ksattriya was always bound 
to fight without attaching any personal interest in the 
fruits of his actions. 

These and similar other principles as well as moral 
stories and episodes are appended with the main story 
of the Mahābhārata and thus it is a great store-house 
which holds within it at least implicitly a large part 
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of ancient Indian culture and history of thoughts. The 
style of the whole is easy and flowing and there is seldom 
any attempt at pedantry or undue ornamentation, The 
style of the Rd@mdyana, however, is much more 
delightful and it reVeals genuine poetry of the first 
order. It is for this reason that the R&md@yana has 
always been looked upon as unappoachable model not 
only by lesser poets but also by poets like Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhüti. 

Bhümaha and other writers think, however, that 
the essential condition that contributes to the charm ‘he 
of alamkára and kdvya as well is atisayohti or the 
over-statement of the actual facts. This over-statement 
does not only mean exaggeration but a new way of 
approach to things, a heightening of value which 
also constitutes the essence of vakrokti. In what- 
ever way one may heighten the value of that which 
was a mere fact of Nature it would contribute to poetry. 
In every type of poetry, even in svabhdvokti, the poet 
has to re-live within him the facts of Nature or the 
ordinary experiences of life and it is by such an inner 
enjoyment of the situation that the poet can contribute 
a part of his own inner enjoyment and spiritual pers- 
pective to the experiences themselves." Mere state- 
ment of facts in which there is no sign that the 
poet lived through it cannot make literature. “The 
sun has set, the birds are going to their nests’ 
—are mere informations. They do not constitute 
kavya.* Thus the so-called alamkdras are often but 


A salyá sarvaiva vakroktiranaydrtho vibhávyate | 
yatno'syam Kavina küryah ko'lamkáro'nayá vind || 
—Bhamaha, Il. 85. 
4 gato'stamarko bhátinduryánti vdsdya paksinah | 
iryevamadl kir kavyarh varttamendm pracaksate || 
—Bhamaha, Il. 87, 
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Si Ges. a geet, "der Go poet has re-lived ` 

through his. ordinary experiences with his aesthetic 

Gei functi ions and has thus created art. An over-emphasis 

SAN of them, ‘however, or a wilful effort at pedantry which 

$f Ze does not contribute to beauty is "indeed a fault. But 

e? » in a poet like Bana we find the oriental grandeur 
of decoration which, though majestic and pompous, is 
nevertheless charming. 





eh | .SociaAL BACKGROUND OF LITERATURE 


If we take a review of the subject matter of the 
various kavyas and dramas, we find that the plots are 
mostly derived from the Mahābhārata, the Ramayana 
and sometimes from some of the Puranas, sometimes 
from the stories of great kings, or religious and martial 
heroes, or sometimes from floating stories or from the 
great ‘story-book of Gunadhya and its adaptations, and 
sometimes from the traditional episodes about kings and 
sometimes also from stories invented by the poet himself. 
But as we move forward through the centuries, when the 
freedom of thought and views and ideas became 
gradually more and more curbed, the choice of subjects 
on the part of the poets became almost wholly limited 
to the stories of the R@mdyana and the Mahabharata. 
This would be evident to anyone who will read the 
history of Sanskrit literature as presented here together 
with editorial comments at the end of the book. 

Works of literature are not mere plays of imagina- 
tion or of solitary capricesof the brain, but they may 
be said to be transcripts of contemporary manners or as 
representing types of certain kinds of mind. It is some- 
times held that from the works of literature one might 
form a picture of the modes of human feelings and 
thoughts through the progressive march of history. 
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Mammata in his Kdvyaprakása says that kavya produces 
fame, one can w from it the manners and customs 
of the age and that it produces immediate artistic 
satisfaction of a transcendent order both for the reader 
and for the writer and it is also instructive by the 
presentation of great ideals in a sweet and captivating 
manner like that of one's lady love. 

We can understand the history of literature of 
any country only by regarding it as being merely a 
product, a flower as it were, of the entire history 
rising upwards towards the sun like a gigantic tree 
with outspreading branches. It may be difficult to 
follow the tree from branch to branch and from leaf 
to leaf, but the tree has left its mark, the type to 
which it belongs, in its flowers. One can classify the 
histories of the various people by comparing the essential 
characteristics of the literature as much as one can 
classify the trees through the flowers. It is indeed 
true that an individual poet, though he may belong to 
his age, may have his own peculiarity of temperament 
and interest by which he may somewhat transcend 
the age. But such transcendence cannot altogether 
change the character of his mind which is a product 
of his society. | 

Genuine history does not consist of the wars and 
battles that are fought, the accession and deposition 
of kings ; so if,we judge of literature, it is not mere 
mythology or language or dogmas or creeds which may 
be discovered from certain documents that constitute 
literature, but it is the men that have created it. The 
general characteristics of an age can also become vivid 
if we can portray before our mind the individual men. 
Everything exists only through the individuals and we 
must become acquainted with the typical individual. We 
may discover the sources of dogmas, classify the poems, 
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realise the political constitution of the country or 
i mdlyse the language in accordance with the linguistic 
Cl principles and so far clear the ground. But genuine 
CNE history is brought to light only when the historian 
discovers and portrays across the lapse of centuries the 
living men as to how they worked, how they felt, how 
they are hemmed in by their customs, so that we may 
feel that we hear their voice, see their gestures, postures 
and features, their dress and garment, just we can do 
of friends whom we have visited in the morning or seen 
in the street. 
If we want to study a modern French poet 
° like Alfred de Musset, or Victor Hugo, we may 
imagine him, as Taine says, "in his black coat and 
gloves, welcomed by the ladies and making every 
evening his fifty bows and his score of  bon-mots 
in society, reading the papers in the morning, 
lodging as a rule on the second floor; not over- 
gay because he has nerves and specially because in 
this dense democracy where we choke one another, 
the discredit of the dignities of office has exaggerated 
his pretensions while increasing his importance and 
because the refinement of his feelings in general 
disposes him somewhat to believe himself a deity.” 
Then again, if we take a poet like Racine of the 17th 
century, we can imagine him to be elegant, courtier- 
like, a fine speaker, with a majestic wig and ribbon- 
shoes, both Royalist and a Christian, clever at enter- 
taining a prince, very respectful to the great, always 
knowing his place, assiduous and reserved, at Marly 
as at Versailles, among the regular pleasures of a 
polished society, brimming with salutations, graces, 
airs and fopperies of the Lords, who rose early in the 
morning to obtain the promise of being appointed to 
some office, in case of the death of the present holder, 








and among charming ladies who can count their 
genealogies on the fingers in order to obtain the right 
of sitting at a particular place in the court. So also 
when we read a Greek tragedy we must be able to 
imagine of well-formed beautiful figures living half- 
naked in the gymnasia or in the public squares under 
the most enchanting panorama of views; nimble and 
strong, conversing, discussing, voting, yet lazy and 
temperate, waited on by slaves so as to give them 
leisure to cultivate their understanding and exercise 
their limbs and with no desire beyond attending to what 
is beautiful. We can get a picture of such a Greek life 
from thirty chosen passages of Plato and Aristophanes 
much better than we can get from a dozen of well- 
written histories. 

If we wish to picture before our mind the life of a 
city beau in ancient India we can imagine him as having 
a house beside a lake with a garden beside it, having 
many rooms for his works, for meeting people, for sleep 
and for bath—a house divided into an external and 
internal part, the internal part for the ladies. His bed 
is covered with a white sheet made fragrant with incense, 
- pillowed on both sides, the head and the feet, and very 
soft in the middle, with a seat for an idol or image 
of a deity at the head-side of the bed, a small table 
with four legs of the same height as the bed on which 
there are flower-garlands, sandal-paste, a little wax 
in a vessel, a little fragrant fan, spices; there 1s 
a spitoon on the ground, the ‘Vina’ is hanging on 
a peg in the wall; there is a number of pictures 
hanging in proper positions in the wall, articles for 
painting on a table, some books of poems and some 
garlands. The seats in the room are covered with beauti- 
ful covers ; outside in the verandah there are probably 
birds in a cage and arrangements of diverse sports in 
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the yard, a swing hanging in a shady place; and an 
elevated quadrangle for sitting at pleasure. 

The beau rises in the morning, performs his 
morning ablutions, offers his morning prayers and other 
religious duties, besmears himself faintly with sandal- 
paste and wears clothes fragrant with the smoke of 
aguru, wears a garland on his hair, slightly paints 
his lips with red, chews betel leaves, and looking at his 
face at a mirror, will go out to perform his daily 
duties. He takes his bath everyday, cleanses his body 
with perfumes, gets himself massaged, sometimes 
takes vapour-baths, shaves generally every three days, 
takes his meals in the middle of the day, in the 
afternoon and also in the night; after meals he would 
either play or go to sleep and in the evenings go out 
to the clubs for sport. The early part of the night 
may be spent in music and the night in love-making of 
diverse kinds, receiving ladies and attending to them. 
He arranges festivities on the occasions of worship of 
particular gods; in the clubs he talks about literature 
in small groups, he sits together and drinks, goes out 
to gardens and indulges in sports. On festive occasions 
in the temple of Sarasvati dramatic performances are 
held and actors and dancers from . different temples 
come and meet together for the performance. Guests 
are received and well attended to. The clubs were 
generally located in the houses of courtesans or in 
special houses or in the houses of some members of the 
club. These clubs were often encouraged by the kings 
and in such places men more or less of the same age, 
intelligence, character and riches, met and spent their 
time in mutual conversation or conversation with 
courtesans. There they discussed literature, or practised 
dramatic art, dancing, singing, etc. They would often 
drink“ wines at each other's houses. 





Rájafekhara describes the daily life of a poet. He port after 
rees in the morning, performs his morning duties 
f including religious practices. Then sitting at leisure 
= in his study-room, he studies books relevant to poetry 
d for about three hours and for about another three hours 
— A— he engages himself in writing poetry. Towards midday, 
he takes his bath and meals, after which he again 
engages himself in literary conversations and literary 
| work. In the afternoon, in association with chosen 
; friends he criticises the work done in the morning, 
When a person writes something under the inspiration 
of emotion he cannot always be critical. It is there- 
fore desirable that he should criticise his own work and 
try to better the composition In association with chosen 
friends. He then re-writes the work. He sleeps for 
six hours and in the early hours of the morning he 
reviews the work of the previous day. There are, 
however, poets who have no restrictions of time and 
are always engaged in writing poetry. Such poets have 
limitations of time as those engaged in services of some 
kind or other. Well-placed women such as princesses, 
daughters of high officials and courtesans as well as the 
wives of gay people became often highly learned and 
also poets. 
It is the business of the king to establish an A at 
| assembly of poets. When the king himself is a poet, 
d he would often make assembly halls for the poets where 
Ac all learned people assemble as well as musicians, 
| actors, dancers and singers. The kings Vasudeva, 
Satavahana, S$üdraka, probably all had established such 
academies. Is for *this reason that in the capitals 
of great kings learning had so often flourished. Thus, 
Kalidasa, Mentha, Amara, Rupa, Stra, Bharavi. 
Bhattara Harichandra and Candragupta flourished in 
Ujjayini. So also Upavarsa, Varsa, Panini, Pingala, 
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We kage from Arthasdstra that all kinds of teaching 
of fine arts and literature were ecouraged by the 
Mauryyas and that teachers of music, dancing, acting, 


etc. were maintained out of the provincial revenue. 


The kings held in their courts from time to time great 
exhibitions of poets and scholars, where they wrangled 
with one another and vied for victory in literary contests. 
There were often Poet Laureates attached to the king’s 
court. Sriharsa says that in the court of Jayacandra 
a seat was reserved for him and he was offered two betel- 
leaves as a mark of honour. 

-Let us look at the autobiography of Bina, who lived 


ev in the court of Sriharsa in the 7th century. He tells 


us that his mother died when he was quite young and 
his father also died when he was almost of the age of 
fourteen. He was studying at the time and he had 
sufficient wealth to maintain himself at home. But 
with the beginning of youth he was impatient and got 
into naughty habits. At this time he got à number 
of associates and friends. A little scrutiny into the 
host of associates that Bàna had may give us an idea 
of the sort of people that lived in the city and how in 
the city life all classes of people mixed together. Thus 
he says that he had for his asiociates Candasena and 


- Matrsena, who were born out of a Brahmin father and 


a Südra mother, the poet I$àna, Rudra and Narayana, 

who were learned scholars, Bharata, the composer of 

Sanskrit songs, Vayu-vikara, who was born in the 
1 tha kalidasa-mentháv-atrü-mararüpa-sfird-bháravayah! 


haricandra-candraguptau-pariksitáv-iha visáldydrhi / 
#rüyate ca pájaliputre $dstrakára-parikgá— 
atro-pavarsa-varsdv-iha pánini-pingalàv. -fha-vyddih] 


vararuci-patahja!t iha partksitah khydtim upajag muh] j 
—Kávyamimárhsá, Ch. X 
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family of those who made songs in Prakrt, Anahgavana 
and Sücivápa, two ladies, Katyayaniki and Cakra- 
vükika, Mayüraka the forester, Candaka the seller of 
betel-leaves Mandaraka the reader, Candaka the 
physician, Sudrsti the artist, Siddhasena the goldsmith 
and jeweller, Govinda the writer, Viravarman the 
painter, Kumáàradatta the varnisher, Jimüta the drum- 
mer, Somila and Grahaditya the singers, Kurangika 
the independent artisan girl, the pipers, Madhukara 
and  Párávata, Darduraka the teacher of dancing, 
Keralika the massage-girl, the dice-player Akhandalaka, 
the dancing-master Tandavika, the actor Sikhandaka, 
the nun Sumati, the monk Viradeva, the dancing-girl 
Haramika, the reciter Jayasena, the $aiva Vakraghona, 
the enchanter Karàálake$a, and the magician Cakoraksa. 
Being overcome by such an association he went out of 
his home for seeing different countries in an irrespon- 
sible manner and after a time returned to his country. 
He then describes the atmosphere of Vedic studies and 
sacrifices that prevailed among his relations. Their 
houses rang always with the sound of Vedic recitations. 
People had their forehead besmeared with ashes, their 
long hairs were brown like fire. The children, who 
came to see the sacrificial ceremonies, sat on different 
sides. There were little hollows which were softened 
with the flowing soma-juice. The yards were green 
with grass. The skins of dark deer were lying about 
on which lay the sacrificial cakes and sacrificial rice. 
The nivdra paddy were scattered about on the sands. 
Hundreds of holy disciples were bringing the green 
kuSa, the sacrificial wood, cowdung ; the yard was mark- 
ed everywhere with the hoofs of cows that supplied 
milk for the sacrificial @miks@. Many of the sacri- 
ficers were busy besmearing their kamandalus with 
mud. Heaps of branches of fig tree were lying about 
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for sacrificial pegs. The whole ground was rendered 
brown by the sacrificial offerings. The smoke of the 
clarified butter had darkened the foliage of trees. 

We have again in Harsacarita the description of 
f splendour and magnificence of the capital and the 
court of a Hindu king and the description as to 
how he encouraged scholars and poets, artists, and 
scientists as also the pleasures of a city-life. As we 
read Kālidāsa describing court scenes many centuries 
before, we find that the court-life was not so far 
removed by its splendour and majesty from the life 
of ordinary people, the citizens, the members of the 
hermitage, and the like. Dilipa in his journey to the 
hermitage of Vasistha goes alone with his wife looking 
at the village scenes and talking with the rustic people 
‘on the way. His personal greatness, strength and 
-vigour of character made such an appearance of his 
great personality that though alone he appeared as if he 
was in accompaniment ofa host of retinue and army. 
There is a naive simplicity in the portrayal of Dilipa 
and Dusyanta, of Vikrama and Pusyamitra which 
we cannot find in Bàna's portrayal. As we move up 
to Bhasa, we find that life in general, whether in 
court or outside, was more akin to the description 
that we find in the Arthasastra, with the difference 
that performances of Vedic sacrifices haye a greater 
prominence in the lives of kings than what we find 
in the portrayal of royal lives in Kalidasa or 
Bana. Already in Kalidasa the hermits from the forest 
cannot regard the city-life and the court-life with 
complacence. Sarügarava and . Sáradvata think of 
the court of Dusyanta as a hall surrounded with fire. 
Neither Vikrama nor Dusyanta performs any sacrifice 
and when Pusyamitra does it, he does so with a sense 
of majesty and greatness. Entirely different is the 
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portr; 
performances of sacrifices and gifts are almost a normal 
routine. Even the great hero, Raghu, leaves up his all 
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trayal of the kings of the past age with whom 


after his conquering career in his sacrifice. 
We thus see that as we move along the centuries, 


the court-life becomes gradually separated from 
the life of the people as a whole. With this 


separation new types of characters and professionals 
of diverse description began to grow up and the court 


atmosphere and the city atmosphere gradually became 


alienated from the life cf the people as a whole. Yet 


the older Vedic life and its ideals; as they became more 


and more hazy and dreamy, began to assume almost a 


supernatural hold consisting of fear and hope for the 


people at larze. The influence of the legal literature 
with their injunctions and restrictions, became mcre 
and more stringent and more and more stiffened and 
inelastic as time went on. It seems that the people as 
a whole tolerated the court-life, but hardly assimilated 
it in their blood. An artificial division was thus 
created and more and mcre emphasised as we take a 
long perspective through the centuries frcm a position 
of an early eminence. With the inrush and settlement 
of Islamic supremacy and the practical Cestruction cf 
Hindu court-life the Ereakage became almost complete. 
In a climate like that cf India, peop!e indeed appreciated 
the passionate side of life and even from the time cf 
the Mauryyas or even earlier than that, the courtesans 
had almost an unrestricted importance and the urban 


taste often descended into vulgarity. We have the 


figure in terra cotta of a dancing girl discovered in 

the Mavryya level in Patna, where the girl is weor ng 

shining apperels all over her body but her prominent 

breasts ere shown uncovered. Most cf the woman- 

figures in ancient art show the bosoms of young women 
O.P. 220—1 





GE in an uncovered manner. This tallies with the des- 
Wa . Cription of women’s breasts in so many of our Sanskrit 
N erotic verses which are shocking to our modern taste. 
More than this, we find Sanskrit poets vying with one 
another in the description of the most delicate acts of 
sex-life illustrating, as it were, the descriptions in the 
Kàma-sütra. But be it as it may, the normal judgment 
. of the audience had most often a sound inclination 
and in order to cater to this taste, we often find that 

a drama or a kavya most often had a moral lesson to 

impart, though it ran always as an undercurrent. It 

Why Pura- is for this reason that stories from the Rémdyana, the 
— Mahābhārata and the Puranas played such an important 
usd. part for the formation of plots of Kavyas and dramas. 
In decadent times, most of the dramas and kāvyas 

drew their inspiration from religious mythology, 

In and through such religious mythology the poets 

cou'd gratify the expression of their erotic sentiments 

and could also cater to kindred sentiments among the 
audience without the fear of shocking their taste or 
appearing irreligious. In Sanskrit and particularly 

in Bengali poetry that flourished in the 16th and 17th 
centuries we find that erotic sentiments displayed 
throuzh the divine personages of Krsna and Radha 

became the religious creed cf a particular sect of 
Vaisnavism. Such expressions of eroticism were un- 

related to marital restrictions and it was supposed that 

such dalliance between Krsna and Radha took place in 
transcendental bodies to which criticisms from the stand- 

point of ordinary mundane life were not applicable. 

They were the demonstrations of love in life divine and 

a devotee may enjoy them from an upper sphere of 
spirituality with which the carnal being is out of con- 

tact. This idea of transforming eroticism into a religion 

had not its bezinning only in the 15th or 16th century 
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ES 5 "literature of Eengai but it can be traced in the Bhága- 
T vata and. other literature as early as the 5th or 6th 
é 


| Century A.D. 

| It may be pointed in this connection that sex liberty 

—— in fields other than marital were allowed in society 
and accepted by the legal literature, though not approved 
by the higher conscience cf the people. The existence 
and persistence of nijoza for a long time in Hindu 
society shows that even in marital sphers sex liberty 
was allowed in a restr.cted form. The existence of 
-various kinds of marriages and the legal rights allowed to 
children produced in a non-marital manner also illustrate 
the contention. In pre-Christain times, the Gandharva 
form of marriaze was regarded as quite respectable 
and a girl of a certain age was given the right to 
choose her own husband, if the parents had not married 
her within a prescribed age. We find in Kālidāsa that 
Dusyanta says that tradition goes that daughters 
of kings had married according to the Gé&andherva 
custom and that such marriages were approved by 
parents. This shows that in Kalidàása's time at least 
the Gandharva marriage was going out cf fashion. But 
in the story of Vá:avadattd in Bhàsa and also in 
Avimáraha, it appears that no exception was taken to 
the Gündharva marriage. But for the restriction by 
the Privy Council the law of Gàndharva marriage still 
holds according to Hindu Law. But as early as the 
story of Vilhapa we find that in spite cf the provision 
of Hindu Law the Gàndharva form of marriage was not 
recognised by the society. 

But side by side with this liberty of marriage cf 
earlier times, the rules of Smrti gradually made marriage 
of women more and more binding before the attainment 
of puberty. Thus, excepting in the case of nymphs or 
daughters of nymphs, or girls cf kings from older 
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p like that of Gunadbya, themes of free love 


Ce adult men and women are indeed very rare in 





Sanskrit dramas. "The Malatimadhava i is a prakarana or 
‘that type of drama where the plot is invented by the 
poet. Eut though the story as a whole is new, element of 
ditare mostly found in the Katha-sarit-ságara. In Südraka's 
`M; cchakatika we have a portrayal of love between the 
-courtesan Vasantasena and Cérudatta. 

But yet we have a host of Sanskrit verses which deal 
-with the love cf abhisdr.kds or those women who them- 
selves come to the houses of their beloved at night. In 
the Kdma-siitra also we find that the houses of the 
nügaras were visited by the abhis@rikds. But there is 
hardly any instance, apart from the kathā literature, 
wherein any respectab!e girl has been depicted as playing 
the part of an abhis@rika. In the antho'ozies and Satakas 
-we have almost a superabundance of love poems which 
are appeerently cf a non-marital character. But these 
‘are mostly single Slokas depicting a love scene, portraying 
a passion, or a love situation, without any reference 
to the sort of persons between whom this love was 
carried on. 

x Mammata makes a distinction between rasa and 
rasübhá:a (semblance of rasa)' When a woman has 
many lovers or when illicit love is expressed, or when 
love is not responded to, or if the expression of love be 
with regard to intimate relations of a higher status, such 
expression cf love is shocking to the audience and is 
called semb'ance of amorous sentiment f(rasábhasa). 


"Thus, some of the best erotic poems have been counted 


- 


"A yadabbae<d anaucitya- pravartitah ............. Kdvya-prakdía IV. 49, anau- 
eityam ca sahrdaya- -vyavahdrato jnevar. yatra dejám anucitamiti dhth. tacca 
frigdre bahuvisayatvema upandyakddi-garat vena náyaka-náyikün) atara-mdtravt- 
sayatvena guur u-Jana gatatvena fir) agádi-garatvádind ca rdnoiva. Uddyota 
commentary on the above as quoted in Jhalkikar’s edition of Küvyaprakáta. 
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b any critics as examples of rasábhá:a. Sdradatanaya 
Bee Dh2va-prabdfana cf tbe 12th century modified 
is : his definition to a considerable extent and regarded that 
: on'y when a description of love is such that it creates 
E laug ughter that it is called rasabhása. 
EN ME If we take the general sweep of the growth of 
" | Indian civilisation and culture we find that Hindu 
= life in India opens with the pretty vast collection 
E E. of. poems called the Vedas, which are surcharged with 
Y _ the impressions of Nature in its beautiful, tender, 
|». terrific and tempestuous aspects produced upon the 
a extremely sensitive minds of the Indian people. The 
| Aryans when colonisinz in India came amongst people 
X who were either extremely barbaric and uncivilized, 
— —er who, as in the Indus Valley and in the South, 
= were people who had a civilisation entirely different 
from theirs. The Aryans clung to their social order 
k. of the four varmas, to their Vedas and to their 
| original customs and rights in order to keep their 
. integrity amongst an alien and barbaric people. Their 
d . original religion consisted of hymns to the Nature gods 
ay ras preserved in the Vedas along with certain simple 
E rites. It is difficult to reconstruct the nature of these 
rites as they have become merged in the complexity 
- of rituals associated with the necessity of the preserva- 
tion of fire. The Vedic prose writings evolved by 
way of elaborating and systematising these sacrificial 
"details. But as the Vedic families grew in number and 
- expanded in different directions in the East and the 
South a separate secular life evolved and differentiated 
from the original Vedic structure and it gave rise to 
P. various professions as cities began to grow. The 
— original motive of the early Vedic hymns was religious 
— worship and as such Sanskrit literature has seldom been 
| M able to free itself from the religio-moral element. But 
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with: the expansion of life two der motives diffe tentiated 
the selves in an absolutely clear and distinct fcrm. 
The Vedic religion had its magical element with refer- 
ence to supra-mundane happiness and all through the 
deve'opment of Indian religion and philosophy it had 
never been able to get rid of this magical element. The 
philosophies of the Vedànta, the Buddhism, the Yoga 
and the SAamkhya have always to depend upon the 


concept of magic and illusion as the fundamental pivot 


of the superstructure of these philosophies. 

But with regard to the mundane affairs, the Indians 
have always been absolutely definite, concrete and 
realistic in their conceptions. There is no mysticism 
whatsoever in Sanskrit poetry. They are all based upon 
concrete and tangible emotions. The inexhaustible 
wealth cf natural phenomena in a country of tropical 
climate girdled by great mountain ranges, deep and 
extensive oceans interspersed with long and wide rivers ; 
where the seasons appear in so marked a manner 
with glorious colours of the sky, the glowing sunshine, 
silvery moonbeams, the pouring sonorous rains, the 
sweet and green "verdure, the blossoming fragrant 
flowers of all hues and beauty ; where birds with brilli- 
ant feathers and sweet chirpings and cooings and 
animals of all description, the beautiful antelopes, the 
fleet steed, the majestic elephants and the royal lions 
are abundant in the forests ; all these captivated the 
sensitive minds of the Indians as much as the gazelleeyed 


'damsels, with their ruddy cheeks and lips, the flowing 


The charac- 
teristics of 
Indian tem- 
perament. 


raven hair, and healthy physique of emphatic outlines 
of figure. 

On the other hand, the Indian mind is subtle, deep, 
logical to the extreme, imaginative and analytic. The 
Indian mind has as much appeal to passion and 
emotion, desire for enjoying the world at its best as for 
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making provision for future post-mortem welfare ` which 


is as real to it as the world here onearth. At the 
same time, the Indian mind takes infinite delight in 
carrying on logical thoughts to their consistent conclu- 
sions in analysing, classifying, naming and arranging 


the data in any sphere of experience. Again, the 


climatic conditions in which the Aryans in India 
came to live were such that their very existence in life 


often depended upon favourable showers which alone 


could render their corn-fields fertile. They had thus to 


depend upon fate and Providence as the fundamental 


datum for their well-being. Yet they were fully con- 
scious and alive to the efficiency of human will and 
action. Human beings are not mere playthings in the 
hands of Nature. The Indians in the history of their 
civilisation understood the value of human life and human 


existence as the end and purpose of the who'e of natural 


existence. They therefore somehow belived that fate 
or destiny, howsoever unknown and unknowable may 
be its nature, can in reality ke influenced and modified 
by our actions. Herein they fell back on faith which 
was an indispensable postulate for proper action. This 
world is for our enjoyment and so we have the wor'd 
beyond the present, after death, which must ke for 
our happy existence and it is somehow given to us 
that whatever may be the obstacles in the way cf 
destiny or fate or in the way of the vagaries of natural 
phenomena, it lies in. our power, which is itse!f a faith, 
that we can modify its nature and method of working 
in our favour. Early in the history of human civilisation 
they discovered the existence of a supreme power which 
not only controlled the phenomena of the external wcr'd 
but also all the biological phenomena of life, the func- 
tions of our cognitive and conative senses. They bezan 
to search for the secret of this power in the external 








shows itself 
in thelitera- 
turc. 





world and being disappointed — turned inwardly 
to their own minds and discovered that the secret of 
this great power that ruled the life, the universe and 
the man, was nothing but the self. Thus, side by side 
with the development of the magical literature which 
elaborated the sacrificial doctrine that sought the 
source of all power outside man in his ritual-dealings 
with the external world, we have the secret instructions 
of the Upanisads which reveal to us the ultimate 
philosophy and secret of human life and its place 
in Nature. 

Literature is but a mode of the self-expression of the 
inner man. The external man is visible, the internal 
man is invisible. We can look at the articles of civilisa- 
tion, the house, the furniture, the dress, the crdinary 
marks of refinement or rusticity, energy or constraint, 
customs and manners, intelligence, inventiveness and 
coolness, but all these are but different roads, the visible 
avenues that lead us to the invisible internal man as 
these are but his ways of expression. The internal man 
is but an organic unity of emotive and conative impulses 
which unroll themselves in accordance with the influ- 
ences, physical and social. in which the person has to 
evolve. The gifts of a particular race are its own. 
The peculiarities of the Crzek imagination that gave us 
the twin sister of the Antigone of Sophccles and the 
goddesses of Phidias are the peculiar expressions of the 
Greek mind. As there are differences in anatomical 
structure between the various species of animal and plant 
lives, so there are essential anatomical peculiarities in 
the struture of the different racial minds. If we take 
the life of a man like Cromwell as depicted by Carlyle 
we may discover a secret crgan: :c unity within him and 
an inner soul which would cxplain all his springs end 
action. We find how a soul is working with the 
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* ox troubling reverses of a melancholic imagination but with 
Ce tendency and temperment and instinct which is 
English. to its very core, unintelligible to those who 
have not studied the peculiar English climate and 
still more the peculiarities of the genius ,of the English 
race. In and through his letters and mutilated speeches 
one may have the panorama of pictures that led 
him from his farm and team to the general’s tent 
and the Protector’s throne; all through the changes 
i and vicissitudes of life, in his freaks of conscience 
— * and political conclusions, the entire machinary of 
j his mind becomes directly visible; and all through 
his individuality we mark the peculiarities of the 
insulated Englishman. In understanding the peculiar 
transformation of the English life in the middle ages 
we can perceive how from under the meaningless 
theological discussions and monotonous sermons, how 
from underneath the beating of living hearts, the con- 
vulsions and apathies of monastic life, the unpredicted 
genius of English life re-asserts itself in wavy turmoils 
and how the inroads of surrounding worldliness and its 
struggles with the monastic ideal, the true appreciation 
of civic life in its exactness, balance and strength, 
d reveals itself, and how the iron determination of the 
x race shows itself through its constant struggle with 
the neighbouring states. How this English genius is 
well-contrasted with that of France, cultured and re- 
fined with her drawing-room manners and untiring 
analysis of character and actions, her keen irony and 
ready wit, her finesse so practised in the discrimination 
ñ of shades of thought, her turbulent and uncontrollable 
emotions can be judged by any one who would care to 

| study the representative literature of the two countries. 
| The idea of a supernatural world, of God and His 
‘relation to man is indeed common to most civilised 
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human races, but it is the peculiar mode and appre- 
hension distinctly unique in itself that has in one case 
resulted in the architecture of the churches being thrown 


down the old status, destruction of pictures and 


ornaments, cugtailment of ceremonies, shutting up of 
worshippers in high pews and the like and in the other 
case in the erection of temple-structures, installation of 
images, abolition of windows, darkening of the inner 
chamber, and at the same time in the provision for 
individual worship for every person according to his 
needs and also in the provision for conceiving God 
as formless, graspable only in thought and devo- 
tion and purity of character. While truth is regarded 
as one in the European countries, the Indians have 
always regarded the reality of grades and aspects of 
truth. It is for this reason that evolution in Europe 
has always taken place by destroying or modifying the 
old, ushering in the new with a total disregard of the 
old except in so far as its elements lay hidden in the 
structure of the new. Indian genious, however, felt 
no contradiction between the old and the new. The 
development of Indian thought therefore is the ushering 
in of the new without the annulment of the old. While 
the development of the Upanisadic monism may on 
one hand be regarded as the annulment of the pluralism 
of Wedic sacrifices and rituals yet the latter persisted 
side by side with the former through centuries. The 
Indian always found such relations between the old and 
the new that it regarded every aspect of the evolution 
as true with reference to human history and the history 
of truth in evolution. The European who does not 
understand this peculiarity of the Indian genius, must 
necessarily fail to have a proper prespective of the evolu- 


‘tion and development of Indian thought. The Indians 


do not feel any contradiction in taking to Vedic forms 
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of rituals at the time of marriage and have the images 


of Siva, Visnu and Sakti installed in his family temples 
and at the same time regard the Brahman as the ulti- 
mate truth as formless, causeless and yet the cause of all. 
Many European scholars have discussed the ques- 
tion ofthe secular or religious origin of dancing and 
dramatic plays. They have failed to notice that the 





origin is both religious and secular and in the same 
performance even now both religious and secular value 


is attached. The Vaisnava lyrics are tested from a 
literary point of view as excellent poems of love and at 
the same time they are enjoyed with deep religious 
fervour developing into religious frenzy and unconscious 
states of emotional depth. 

When the Aryan settlers entered India in successive 
hordes and found themselves amongst the aborigines of 
India, the most important concern with them was the 
maintenance of the integrity of their race and culture. 
They were, however, somewhat humane in their tem- 
perament and could not think of destroying absolutely 
those of the aborigines who submitted to them against 
the hostile ones, the Raksasas and the Asuras. They 
carried on an interminable war against the hostile ones 
until at least most of them were destroyed. It is not 
impossible that the civilization of the people of the 
Indus Valley which is almost universally admitted as 
being pre-Vedic was so destroyed. At the same time 
it would be unwise to think that even these hostile 
people had not infiltrated some of their customs and 
religious beliefs and other elements of their civilisation. 
The Siva cult and the Yoga cult may be pointed out as 
specific instances of such infiltration. A close analysis 
and comparison of the elements of earliest Vedic civili- 
sation may in course of time reveal many more instances 
of mutual contact and indebtedness. 


Religious 
and secular 
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pipet gto the country and gradual extension of the civilisation 


Ka 


towards the East along the course of the Ganges and to- 
wards the South beyond the Vindhyas, unobstructed at 
the time by any foreign invasions, the principal problem 
before these Aryans was to solve the question of social 


synthesis consistent with absolute social integrity. 
They felt that without such a social integrity their 


unity and fraternity would be lost and their inftuence 
and existence would be destroyed under the strange 
influence of an alien land. They therefore fell back for 
the preservation of their old customs and manners to 
the religious practices as preserved in the oral traditions 
of the Vedas and the subsequent Vedic literature as it 
developed gradually in course of time. Their chief- 
motive urge was social preservation and social continu- 
ity and maintenance of its integrity and solidarity 
which the term ‘dharma’ etymologically means. Such 
a problem need not arise in any appreciable manner 
in the case of those Aryans who had migrated to the 
Western countries for where the Aryans were in large 
multitude they destroyed the original aborigines and 
the inter-marriage between the various hordes of Aryans 


did not or could not lead to any disruption of their 


social integrity as Aryans. In Iran the Aryans preserved 
their integrity and thus their civilization till the advent 
of the Moslems and when they could not withstand the 
impact of Islamic invasion they largely lost their 
integrity and their civilisation merged with the 
civilisation of the Semitic people. But even there 
the best literature and philosophy of the Islamic 
world had been produced by the Persian converts. 
No other nation has been known to produce literature 
and philosophy of a standard higher than that of the 
Aryans. 
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- — As the preservation of the Vedic culture was thus 





ed upon as the only means of social preservation 
and the maintenance ‘of social integrity, and was thus 
looked upon as dharma, the idea of dharma as confor- 
mity to old customs and manners of Vedic times 
became the main spring not only of the evolution of the 
legal literature, the Purāņas and the Dharma-Sdstras, 
but it became ingrained in the society as the fundamen- 
‘tal and indispensable structure and scheme of all its 
cultural products. Nothing could be allowed to prevail 
that would come into conflict with the dharma. 

This dharma again was based upon a literature and 
pre-eminently upon a poetic literature, viz., the Vedas. 
Literature thus in one sense as a traditional store- 





house of past customs and manners, was the source of 


dharma and it was dharma also that was in some 
sense at least the dominant influence or guide in the 
production and development of later literature. Practices 
of a secular nature that prevailed in old Vedic times 
became associated on the one hand with dharma and on 
the other they continued to have a development on 
secular lines such as would not be inconsistent with the 
practice of dharma. 

I shal give one instance. In the Rgveda I. 92.4 
there is a passage with describes the dancing of a 
courtesan (nrtu)—adhi peSdmsi vapate nrtur-iva-pornute 
vakgv ucchreva varjaham. Sayana in commenting on the 
verse explains it as follows :--nrtur-iva nartayanti yosid- 
iva pe$ümsi, rüpa-nümaitat sarvair-darsani ydni rüpánmi 
usd adhivapate sva@tmani adhikam  dhárayati vaksah 
svakiyam  urahprade$am pornute andcchdditam karoti 
ie. the Usas is like a dancing girl who carefully clothes 
herself in her best raiments but keeps her bosom 
uncovered in order to attract the eyes of all. Now. 
a terracotta figure of a dancing girl with beautiful and 
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Ms 
ec all. her body. but with bare 
bosoms has been discovered in the Maurya level of 
excavation neár the site of the ` present Patna College. 
See — Banerjee-Sástri's articlé, I. H. (9571933, p. 155) 
— Now, we find that exactly the same kind of dancing girl 
that used to dance before the audience in Vedic times 
appears in the same kind of dress keeping her bosoms 
bare and her body clothed in raiments before the 
audience in Maurya times. The continuty of the 
practice of the same kind of dancing with same kind of 
clothes for more than thousand years, cannot but appear 
to us surprising. Exactly the same sort of dancing of 
the Devadasis may even now be noticed in many of the 
temples of the South. 

We thus notice a strange continuity of secular 
practices and a strange association of these with reli- 
gious practices which has led many scholars to 
conceive the development of Indian drama from religious 
sources. The point, however, that we wish to lay stress 


‘upon here, is that the motive of dharma being essen- 


tially of the nature of social preservation and main- 
tenance of social solidarity, had never been lost sight of 
in the development of Indian literature. The importance 
of this would be realised when we consider that even 


to-day the indispensable definition of being a Hindu 


consists in his participation in and loyalty to the Vedic 
practices. 


If we closely review the tendencies of the Vedic 


Secular 
outlook and culture, we find that in addition to the adherence to 


the doctrine 


of trivarga. 


ei 


certain Vedic customs and manners and the doctrines 
of sacrifices, the Vedic people were anxious like other 
` Aryan people to provide for wealth and enjoyment in 
this life and for making provision for happiness here- 
after. Asa matter of fact, most of their prayers are 
for mundane advantages, prosperity and happiness, 













the peas Vedic — vould offer prayers even ‘fox the 

neanest advantage and pleasure of vulgar types. The 
Pone dharma was later on supplemented with high 

moral ideals, self-control, control of passions and the 
like, culminating in the desire for liberation, but the 
idea of sense-enjoyment and the accumulation of articles 
of prosperity, -i.e., kāma and artha, remained all through 
the. centuries more or less unaffected. The Hindu 
culture thus has been motivated principally by four 
impulses, the "impulse of dharma, artha, kama and 
moksa. Of these the moksa literature consists primarily 
of the Upanisads, the work of the different philosophi- 
cal systems, the religio-philosophical literature of the 
Tantras and the like. The impulse of dharma is to be 
found in the sacrificial literature and its accessories, the 
Vedüngas. The motive of artha forms the content of the 
Vürttà literature which 'is now mostly extinct. The 
motive of háma in its special application to sexology 
has led to the development of a fairly large literature 
on the Kdma-sdstra. The dharma, artha and kama 
together are called the, trivarga. The literature of 
Political Science, the Kavya and the like are supposed 
to have been motivated by the three fundamental! 
emotive tendencies, dharma, artha and hama. Of these 
the huge stotra literature is motivated by the impulse of 
dharma while the other forms of literature, viz., Epic 
Kavyas, Lyric Kavyas, the Dramas, have been moti- 
vated by three principles, dharma, artha and kdma and 
so also is the kathd literature and the niti literature. 

We have said above that the genius of the Indian 
mind is at once extremely analytic dnd imaginative. 
For this reason we have a fairly large literature of 
Nat ya-Ssdstra and Alamkd@ra-Sastrd, which not only ana- 
lyses in detail the various elements that constitute the 





“complex act ct of dancing, — and music, but which 
has also tried to review in detail the structure and . 
technique of the Drama as well as the principles under- 
lying the display of sentiments through the histrionic 
art as well as poetry in general. 

Bharata in describing nZtya has characterised it 
as productive of dharma and fame, as conductive to long 
life and increasing the understanding and as instructive 


Si to people in general. It is supposed to be the conjoint 
* WÉI result of all knowledge, wisdom, art and craft. Its 


purpose is to produce a sort of imitation of human events 
and character. It produces satisfaction and rest for the 
suffering, the fatigued, the wretched and it consoles 
' those that are troubled by grief.‘ Dramatic art is thus 
| regarded by Bharata, the author of the earliest work 
on the science of dramaturgy now available, as the art 
of reproduction by imitation. Consistently with it, 
Dhanafijaya has defined nàtya as the reproduction of a 
situation and as the different characters are given visible 
form (rapa) in the person of the actors, a drama is called 
a rüpaka. Among the commentators of Bharata there 
are learned discussions regarding the sense in whicha 
dramatic performance may be regarded as a reproduc- 
tion in the sense of imitation and Abhinavagupta, the 
most penetrating and distinguished critic of art, strongly 
objects to -the idea of imitation. He holds that through 
music, dancing, acting and the dress, dyeing, and the 
stage environment, the dramatic performance is entirely 
1 ndnd-bhdvopasampannam ndnd-vasthantardtmakam | 
loka-vrttdnukeranam ndtyametanmayd Kkrtam li 
duhkhürtündm $ramártünürh £okürtüánürh tapasvindm | 
i viiránti-Jjananam kdle ndfyametad bhavisyati i 
. dharmyam yajasyamüáyugyarh hitarh buddhi-vivardhanain | 
loko-padefa-jananam ndjyametad bhavisyati \\ 
aa taj-jAdnam na tace-chilpa na sā vidya na sā kald | 
nüsau yogo ma tat karma náfye'smin yanna driyate i 
— Bharata's Nat yasásrra. 
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a new art for the production of aesthetic joy and it is 
not imitation in any ordinary sense of the term. 
Abhinavagupta says that imitation of other's move- 
ments would produce the ludicrous and imitation of 
other's feelings and emotions is impossible. The 
influence of music, the sight of the other actors and the 
stage environment produce in the actor an influence by 
which he forgets his spatio-temporal, actual or local 
personality and thus transfigures himself into his 
dramatic personality and a new world consistent with 
the spirit of the dramatic situation appears in him and 
his performance produces in a similar manner a new 
influence, and a new type of communication emerges out 
of him and enlivens the mind of the audience. But we 
shall not enter here into any details of the nature of 
art-communication. We are only interested to point 
out that dramatic performance becomes an art when 
recitation in the form of dialogues associated with 
suitable gestures, postures, movement, dancing, dress 
and music, succeeds in giving expressions to sentiments 
and passions so as to rouse similar sentiments in the 
minds of the audience. Thus it becomes a dramatic 
art. Thus N@fyadarpana says:  nüfahkamiti nd@tayati 
vicitram rafijanadt pravesena sabhyGnam hrdayam narta- 
yati iti n@fakam.' In this sense a dramatic perform- 
ance should be distinguished from mere recitation 
which is not so effective. We have elsewhere in the 
editorial notes tried to show the manner in which the 
dramatic performance evoled through a combination of 
recitation, dancing and acting and the fact that there 
were at least in the 2nd century B.C. and in the time 
of the Mauryyas, schools and teachers for the training 
of the dramatic art. f 


* yadyapi kathüdayo'pi írotrhrdayam nājayanti tathüpl ank opüvüdindrh 
vaicitryahetünámabhüvüt na tathd ranjakatvam iti na te nárakam | 
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We have said above that the kdvyas and the náf ya 
contributed to dharma, artha and kama and Bharata's 
specification of the object of dramatic performance also 
confirms the view. Not only is náfya called a Veda for 
universal instruction and the author of the Nat yasástra 
called a muni (saint) but dramatic performances were 
generally held in times of religious festivities and when 
they consisted in the reproduction of the great characters 
of the Rámáyana and the Mahābhārata, they had not 
only an educative value in rousing noble passions but 
they were regarded also as productive of merit, both for 
those who performed them and for those who listened to 
and witnessed them. Even to-day the Rümacarita is 
played in a peculiar manner in the United Provinces in 
India, where the players as well as the audience are 
surcharged with a religious emotion. Again, when a 
kathaka or a reciter would recite, say, the episode of 
the marriage of Sita, religiously-minded persons would 
have the impression in their minds that the marriage of 
Sità was actually taking place before them and those 
who can afford to do it, would willingly offer golden 
ornaments and jewels as articles of dowry for Sita, 
which of course, are received by the Brahmin reciting 
as his fees. Even those who cannot afford to pay 
much would offer whatever they can, fruits and flowers, 
coins, grains, etc., on such an occasion. Here, again, 
we must note the imaginative character of the Indians, 
who can very easily lose their personality when they 
listen to the imaginary description of deeds that are 
dear to their hearts. I do not know ifany other people 
in the world have such imaginary susceptibilities. 

In the Prapannámrta (Chap. 86) by Anantacarya 
there is a curious episode of King Kulasekhara who was 
a Tamil king living in the 12th century, who was very 
fond of listening to the recitation of the Ramayana. 
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. When he TA to a verse to the effect that Rama was 
L Milone to meet the fourteen thousand demons, he became 
so much excited with the affair that he immediately 
armed himself from head to foot and was on the point of 
marching with all his army to meet Ravana as an ally 
ot:Ràma.' Such imaginative predilection of the Indian 
people | could easily be utilised by the poets by dealing 
with characters of the Rámáyna and the Mahābhārata 
and the Purápas as a means of rousing the religious 
and moral interest of the audience and thereby contri- 
buting to dharma. We know that the Ràmayana, 
which is definitely called a kdvya and the Mahābhārata, 
which is called an itihdsa are regarded as invested 
with the holiness of the Vedas. Thus, there was an 
easy bridge between what may be called dharma and 
what may be called plain literature. We can also 
assume that the Indian people in general were as a rule 
religiously-minded and cared for that type of literature 
which initiated them to religious principles and 
strengthened their faith in a pleasurable manner 
through amusements. This may bea very important 
reason why most of the plots of Indian dramas and 
kdvyas were taken from the Rdmdyana, the Mahd- 
bhd@rata and the Puranas. There are indeed some plots 
derived either directly or indirectly from Gunadhya or 
the floating materials used by him or from similar other 
sources. In other cases, the lives, of great kings or 
saints also form the ‘subject-matter of the kdvyas and 
the dramas and in a few cases historical events have 


t gJduírüva tam imam Slokam bhaktimdn kulagekharah | 
caturdasa-sahasrdnai raksasdm bhima-karmanám 1 
ekaíca rdmo dharmdtmd kathars yuddham bhavisvati i 
asahisnustato’ dharmayuddham Sighram skhalad-gatih | 
dhanurvánam samadddadya khadgarh carma ca viryyavdn | 
caturangabalopeto janasthdnam krtatvarah | 
pratasthe tatksane tasya sahdydrtham haripriyah | 
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also been made the ‘subject-matter of literature. Side 


by side with these historical kdvyas we have many 
pra$asti-kávyas in inscriptions which are of excellent 


poetic merit, such as, the praSastis by Kavi$vara Rama 
(700-800 A.D.) and the LalitaSüradeva of the 9th century 
A.D., &c, 

Not only in the choice of subjects but also in the 
framing of the plots, poets were sometimes guided by 
idealistic motives. Thus Kalidasa described the physical 
beauty of Parvati to its perfection in — Kumara- 
sambhava, but in the matter of the fruition of her love 
fora great yogin like Siva, the fragile physical beauty 
was not deemed enough. She must go through the 
hardest penance in order that she may make her love 


fruitful. It is only the spiritual glory and spiritual attain- 


ment of spiritual beauty, beauty attained by self-control 
and the attainment of moral height that can become 
permanent and eternal.* In the case of the love of 
Sakuntalà, who in the intensity of her love had for- 
gotten her duties in the hermitage, she had to suffer 
cruel rebuff and practical banishment in sorrow. "Ihe 
lusty love of Urvasi was punished by her being turned 
into a creeper. Thus, the poet Kalidasa, when describ- 
ing the passion of love, is always careful to demonstrate 
that kdma should not in its intensity transgress the 
dharma. But the same poet was not in the least 
perturbed in giving us glowing experiences of conjugal 
satisfaction that took place between Siva and Därvtt, or 
conjugal yearning in the case of the Yaksa for his 


| Greng sā — kartumabandhya-rüpatárh samddhimdsthdya tapobhir- 
ütmanah | 
avdpyate và kathamanyathddvayam tathüvidham prema patiica tddy- 
šah 1 

—Kumürasambhava, Canto V, 2. 
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| eria bot S in it ‘teansgresses dharma it becomes 
= wicked. The kama of King Agnivarna in Raghu- 
i vamśa led to his destruction. It is for this reason 
that the Sanskrit poets of India instead of por- 
traying mere characters or giving expression to ardent 
love or other sentiments as such, or devising their 
plots at random from their everyday sphere of ex- 
periences, had to adopt a particular scheme, a frame- 
work of types, within which limitations they had to 
give vent to their poetic effusions. 'The scheme or 
E the frame should be such that the fundamental principle af resa 
7 - that dharma, artha and kama should not transgress 
one another leading to disastrous results, may 
be observed. But here again, with the exception 
" of Bhisa, most of the writers had conformed to the 
poetic convention that no drama should end with 
disastrous consequences. Here again, a drama as an 
work of art was regarded as a whole, as a cycle com- 
plete in itself. A drama ending with disastrous ^ Drama— 
consequences would be a mutilated piece from the ci um 
world of our experience—it would merely mean that 
the cycle has not been completed, or that it is only 
a partial view and not the whole. In spite of the 
charge of pessimism often laid at the door of Indian 
thought by the Westerners, it should be noted that 
the Indians who admit sorrow as a partial aspect ;of. 
things would regard it as negative in the conception 
š of the whole or totality. A drama in its totality must. 
aim at some realisation. It is for this reason that the- 
` fully developed drama, viz., a ndfaka, should have in it 
| five critical situations called the mukha, pratimukha. oe 
garbha, vimarsSa and nirvahana. Thus in the drama situations 
Ratnávali, the love of Ságarika at seeing the king 


Udayana at first sight, introduces the main theme 
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öf the drama which would culminate in the end in 
the happy union of Udayana with Ságarika. This 
is the seed, as it were, which would fructify in 
the whole.drama. This seed of first love was some- 
what obscured by the artifice of the king and other 
events that followed, but its shoot is again manifested 
when in Act II through the arrangement of Susangatà 
king Udayana and Sàgarika met each other. This is 
called the pratimukha-sandhi. The  garbha-sandhi is 
that in which there are obstructive events which lead 
the reader to doubt whether the hopes raised would be 
fulfled or not. Thus, when in Sakuntald we have 
the curse of Durvāsā and later on, the repulsion of 
Sakuntalà by the king in the Court, and her dis- 
appearance, we have the garbha-sandhi. Later on, 
when at the sight of the ring the king is reminded of 
Sakuntala, we have the vimarSa-sandhi, or in spite of 
the obstruction and doubt, the reader is again 
encouraged to hope and is partially satished with regard 
to the expected union. The last nirvahana-sandhi is 
that in which the king Dusyanta becomes again united 
with Sakuntala in Act VII. Thus the five critical 
situations constitute a unity, an epitome of our life as 
a whole. Life has its crises, its difficulties and 
'disappointments, but we have always to be hopeful 
regarding the final fulfilment. The drama is thus the 
reflection of life as a whole from the [ndian point of 
view and contains its own philosophy. The critics, 
however, recommend further divisions of each of the 
critical stages into which we need not enter. What 
is important to note here is the general review of 
life. 

¿Drama has several forms, viz., nütaka, prakarana, 
natikd, prakarani, | vyáyoga, samavahara, ^ bhàma, 
dima, utsrstikanka, thámr ga. vithi and prahasana. The 
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|» prakarana deals with the plot consisting of the 


characters of ordinary people, such as the minister, 


Brahmin, merchant and the like and the plot generally 
is the poet's own invention, or taken from historical 


episodes. | "Thus Mdlatimddhava is a praharama. The 


heroine may either be a wife or a courtesan. In Mrecha- 


katika | we have a courtesan as a heroine and in Málati- 
máüdhava a wife. The other characters belong also 


to the sphere of common people. Among the women 
characters we have the procuresses and other common 
women. Ina prakarana there are generally troublous 
events and the principal hero is of a patient and 
peaceful temperament  (dhirasánta) The nāțikā is 
a mixture of n@faka and  prakarama. The principal 
sentiment is generally love and the hero is generally 
of a soft and amorous temperament. It generally 
deals with the characters of kings. The hero king 
is always afraid of the queen in carrying on his amor- 
ous adventures. There are more heroines than heroes. 
It may be of one, two, three or four Acts. A bhànma 
portrays the character of a knave or rogue (dhurta), 
wherein only one person acts in imaginary dialogues, 
ie. behaving as if the actor was responding to the 
question or speech of another and it consists only of 
one Act and it may include dancing as well. Though 
there is but only one actor, he carries on dialogues 
with imaginary persons not present on the stage. It 
may also include singing. Sometimes one may sit and 
recite with gestures. It generally portrays the amorous 
sentiment and sometimes heroism. The prahasana 
consists in portraying the sentiment of the ludicrous 
generally at the expense of the religious sects; the 
actors and actresses are generally courtesans and their 
associates and the members of the sects at whose 


expense the. fun is being enjoyed. It generally consists 
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of one Act. A dima portrays the behaviours and 
characters of ghosts and ghostly beings, Gandharvas, 
Yaksas and Raksasas. It generally portrays the senti- 
ment of anger and that of the loathsome and disgusting 
and treats of dreadful things like the eclipse, the 
thunder and the comet. It generally consists of four 
Acts and has four critical situations. As examples of 
this, one may refer to the Tripuradáha, Vrtroddharana 
and Tarakoddharana. A vydoga has for its hero either 
gods or kings and has but few actors,—three, four or 
five, but not exceeding ten. The two critical situa- 
tions, garbha and vimarSa are absent. It describes 
generally deeds of violence and fighting, but the 
fighting is not for the sake of any woman. It generally 
deals with the happenings of one particular day. A 
samavakdra deals with legendary episodes of the "con- 
flict between the gods and demons. It generally deals 
with the sentiment of heroism and generally consists 
of three Acts of three different times. It portrays siege 
of cities or battles or stormy destructions or destructions 
through fire. The Samudramanthana by Vatsardaja is 
a good illustration of samavahdra. A vithi consists 
of one Act, like the Vakulavithi. It generally portrays 
the sentiment of love and is sometimes accompanied 
with dancing and amorous gestures and generally there 
is one or two actors. The utsrstikanmka deals with 
a known legend or a fairy tale and portrays cruel deeds 
and battles. Many young women are introduced as 
weeping and  sorrowing. Though full of dreadful 
events, it would end in peace. Generally it contains 
three Acts. Actual killing should not be shown on the 
stage though sometimes violation of this rule is seen, 
as in the utsrstikánka called the Ndagdnanda, where 
Jimitavahana dies on the stage. An ihàmrga portrays 
fighting for the sake of women and the Dee, may be 
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four Acts and the plot is derived from well-known stories 
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ily or human and there may be great fights for the 
session of heavenly nymphs. There are generally 


modified by the dramatist. 

— A review of these various forms of dramatic per- 
formance sheds some new light upon the problem of the 
evolution of the drama. Of these various forms of the 
drama it is only the nätaka and the prakaraņa that 


may be regarded as full-fledged dramas. Of these two, 
Ki again, the nataka should be based upon a well-known 


story and the hero, who is generally a king, should be 
possessed. of all kingly qualities. Though the story should 
be ‘derived only from legends, yet whatever may be im- 
proper or undesirable should be left out. There should 
be many characters in it and there should be the 


five sandhis and a proper balance between the various 


Acts. The sentiment to be portrayed should be either 
heroic or amorous and nothing that may be shocking, 
dreadful or shameful should be shown on the stage. 
It should consist of at least five Acts and it should not 
have more than ten Acts and each should contain 


the event of one day or half a day. The Vikramorvasi 


is a five-Act drama, the Rámabhyudaya a six-Act drama, 
the Sakuntalá a seven-Act drama, the Nalavikrama an 
eight-Act drama, the Deviparinaya a nine-Act drama and 
the Bdlardmdyana a ten-Act drama. The nátahka form 
of drama is regarded as the best and it is supposed to 
contribute to dharma, artha and Rama in consistency with 


o each other.' The prahkarama resembles the nataka, only 


1 ato hi BEE prathamyam parikalpitam \ 

— márya-vedam vidhadyddavrsindha pitàmahah i 
dharmddi-sddhanam náty ar sarva-duhkhü-panodanam | 
dsevadh mikun fasyotthdnam tu ndfakam | 


di vya-mün D sariyego yatrdnkalravidüsakaih \\ 


T" x —Bhüvaprakátana of Sàradátanaya VIII, pp. 237-238. 
o. wc L 
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e plot here may | be mm legendary or concocted by 
€ poet. ALE also contributes to dharma, artha and 
1, but the characters are not taken from the higher 
EE. There may be courtesans here or legally 
married wives or damsels in the state of courtship 
but they are all taken from the bourgeois, such as in 
the Mrcchakatika or the Mdlatimaddhava. The nátihà 
like the Ratndvali or the Priyadarsikd also deals with 
characters of the higher sphere and they are generally 
of the amorous type. There is not init any attempt 
to contribute to dharma, artha and kdma in mutual 
consistency. We thus find that it has not the same high 
purpose as the n@faka or the  prakarama This 
accounts for the fact that ndfakas have been more popu- 
lar and we have an immensely larger number of ndtakas 
than any other form of the drama. This is consistent 
with the ideal of the realisation of trivarga, ie., 
dharma, artha and kama, in dramatic performance. It 
also accounts for the fact that we have so few of the 
prahasana and the bhana, which are farces and parodies 
from common life. There may have been the earlier 
froms of popular play which gradually dwindled away 
into forgetfulness with the pronounced and pointed 
development of the ideal of trivarga among people in 
general, and we perceive that as time advanced the idea 
of dharma as a purpose of drama was more and more 
definitely demanded. When with the Mohamedan 
occupation the religious practices ceased to be encourag- 
ed by kings, people wanted to be reminded of the old 
ideals of holy characters in dramatic plays and this 
explains the fact why after the 12th or the 13th century 
we have such a superabundance of Epic kavyas and 








dramas with religious themes. 


Taken at random, of about 68 dramatic pieces after 
the 12th century A.D., we find that the plot of about 
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41 ofthem were taken from the religious legends and 
only 27 from the secular legends, mostly built upon the 
story available from Gunadhya's source. Of these 41 
dramatic pieces drawn from the religious legends, 27 
are nd@fakas, one isa prakarama,3 are vy@yogas, 2 
dimas, one ihümrga, 4 utsrstik@mkas, 2 samavakáras. 


Of the 27 dramatic pieces from secular sources, 6 are ` 


nadtakas, 11 prakaranas, 3 prahasanas, 2 vithis, 4 
natikds and one ih@mrga. We thus see that the n@fakas 
by far exceeded all other forms of dramatic compositions 
and most of them were taken from religious legends. 
All vyd@yogas (three), dimas (two), utsrstikdmkas (four) 
and  samavakdras (two) are religious. There is one 
secular ?thàmrga and one religious. The bhama and the 
prahasana cannot by nature be religious and we have 
only 4 prahasanas including the Hdasyactiddmani, and 
there is one bhàma called the Karpüracarita. Among 
those derived from secular legends, there are some 
nüfakas, prakaramas, two vithis and 4 nátikàs. The 
dima, we have already seen, deals with episodes of 
supernatural beings like the ghosts and goblins. The 
vyayoga and the samavak@ra deal generally with dreadful 
events, battles between the demons and the gods and 
it is probable that they existed as the earlier forms 
of dramatic representations portraying the defeats of the 
asuras and the aboriginal races in their conflict with 
the Aryans. The bhd@ma and the prahasana were 
generally comic representations from popular life of a 
lower status and they displayed no moralising tendency. 
These were the first to disappear. Those dramatic 
forms of representation like the vydyoga, dima and 
samavaküra which represented military valour, anger 
or irascibility. of temper, could not also stand, as with 
the distance of time actual episodes of battles, etc. 
which had at one time agitated the public mind and 
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ver their neighbours, ceased to interest the public- 
isa ‘The fact that Bhasa, whose works are the 
earliest representatives of our dramatic literature now 
— available, gives equal importance to these as to the 
u n@takas indicates the possibility of their existence in 
„larger numbers in earlier times which are now lost. It 
is remarkable to note that Bhāsa also draws upon 
religious legends in a large measure. Of the two 
fragmentary dramas of Asvaghosa, one is the Sáriputra- 
prakarama and the other is a religious allegory like the 
Prabodha-candrodaya of later times, and the religious 
motive is apparent in both of them. 
Pile — In the drama of later times, i.e., from the 12th to 
and Epis the 18th century, taking a review of about 33 dramas, 
are mostly 
taken from we find that almost all of them are based on either the 
— Rama or the Krsna legend. Hardly any drama had 
been written during this period which may be said to 
have been based upon the story-material of Gunadhya 
which in the later centuries before Christ and through- 
out many centuries after the Christian era supplied 
materials to so many dramas. The same thing may be 
said with more emphasis regarding the Epic kdvyas. 
With the exception of the Carita-kdvyas or biographical 
epics there have hardly been any Epic kāvyas through- 
out the centuries which have not been based on the reli- 
gious legends. Vàlmiki's Raámáyana, the Mahābhārata 
and the Krsna legends from the Puranas had stood as 
inexhaustible stores from which poets could either 
borrow or adapt legends with modifications for their 
kávya. The Prasasti kdvyas were all inspired with 
feelings of loyalty to great kings or patrons and such 
loyalty could be compared only to devotion to God. 
Thus, both in the dramas and in the káv yas the scope of 
the poet's treatment was limited by the considerations 
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. of trivarga-siddhi. The Sanskrit poets were as a rule 
very fond of delineating the amorous sentiment or the 
‘sentiment of love. But they could give play to the 
portrayal of their erotic predilections only in a limited 
manner in the kávyas and the dramas so far as is con- 
sistent with normal, social and conjugal rules of life ; 
but in this sphere the elaborate description of feminine 
beauty and post-nuptial amorous enchantments gave the 
poets sufficient scope to indulge in their tendency to 
give expression to passions and longings. Long sepa- 
rations were also good situations for portraying amorous 
longings. 

But whether in literature or not, the bodily side of 
the passion or the structural conditions of feminine 
beauty have found a place of importance and except in 
the works of a few artists or poets, the representations 
of the physical side seem to our taste to be rather crude. 
It does not, of course, prove that the passion was 
burning more in the blood of the Hindus than in the 
blood of other races. It probably simply means that 
kama being one of the constituents of trivarga, voluptu- 
ousness and sensuality and appreciation of feminine 
beauty as sanctioned by dharma was quite innocent and 
had nothing to be abashed of. The passion of kdma, as 
has been mentioned above, had two spheres, one that 
was enjoined by dharma where non-indulgence of the 
passions would be a punishable sin, and the other when 
it was not enjoined by dharma but when such indul- 
gence did not transgress the limits of dharma. So the 
poets also portrayed passionate love in the latter sphere 
and these portrayals in the Satakas and elsewhere form 
some of the best specimens of Sanskrit amorous poetry. 

It has been said above that the drama or Epic kau: ya 
was looked upon in this country not as a portrayal of 
any scene of life or any characters that came within thu 
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the great religious heroes or of kings famous in 
raditional or legendary accounts. Even the story of 


Gunadhya had a sanctified atmosphere about it on 
account of the fact that it was often believed that it was 
originally narrated by Lord Siva to Parvati (hara- 
mukhodgirna). It is on this account that in the great 
kāvyas where royal life was depicted, wars and battles, 
svayamvaras, kingly magnanimity and royal episodes of 
love were narrated and in dramas also which were not 
professedly of a didactic character, the principal subject- 
matter was an episode of love and on some occassions 
heroism also. 

It is on account of a loyalty ingrained deeply in the 
mental structure of Hindu life that Hindu creations 
either in art, literature or philosophy have always 
followed the course of creating types, where individual- 
ity has always remained shy to express itself in its full 
height. Thus, in philosophy also we do not get a free 
response of thought moving forward largely untramelled 
by conditions, but always leaning towards certain fixed 
points which are like the Cartesian co-ordinates deter- 
mining its exact situation. Thus, almost every Indian 
philosophy should admit the validity of the Vedas, the 
doctrine of re-birth or transmigration, the possibility of 
salvation and the root-cause of the world as being some 
form of ignorance. Within these limits each system of 
Indian philosophy develops its own views and predilec- 
tions. Each system can criticise the above concepts, 
may explain its theory of knowledge and the nature of 
the world, a concept of bondage and salvation and the 
ways that may be adopted for that. So in art also, 
most forms of pictorial or statuary art and even the 
architectural art of India would have some message to 
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communicate and a physical portrayal would rather 
sacrifice its faithfulness to nature in the interest of the 
message to be comunicated rather than be realistic 
and devote itself only to the delineation of beauty. 

Under these circumstances, an Epic is supposed to 
have for its hero some king or kings of the same race. 
The story must be taken from a legend. It should 
include within it deprecatory remarks about evil deeds 
and the edification of the noble, description of natural 
scenes, mountains, forests and oceans, morning, evening, 
and the seasons. 

Every kind of human production, —literature, 
music, fine arts, philosophy. science, statecraft,—has for 
its direct cause a moral disposition or a combination of 
moral dipositions which seems somehow internally to 
determine these products. The conditions of race, 
epoch and environmental conditions and circumstances 
bring out to prominence certain moral conditions which 
are suited to the production of particular types of archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, music or poetry. Each has 
its special law and it is by virtue of this law, acciden- 
tally as it may appear, that development takes place 
amidst the diversion of its neighbours, like painting in 
Flanders and Holland in the 17th century, poetry in 


England in the 16th century, music in Germany in the 


18th. At such times in such countries the conditions are 
fulfilled for one art rather than for another. There is 
a special kind of psychology, a mental perspective 
required for the development of each of these arts. 
There is a peculiar inner system of impressions and 
operations which makes an artist, a believer, a musician, 
a painter, a wanderer, or a man of society. Literature 
is like living monuments of the outstanding personalities 
of different times. Literature is instructive because it 
is beautiful. Its utility depends upon its perfection. 
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It deals with visible and almost tangible séntiments 
and the more a book represents the important sentiment 
of the people the higher is its place in literature. It is 
by representing the mode of being of the whole Nature 
of a whole age that a writer can collect round him the 
sympathies of an entire age and an entire nation. It is 
not mere catechisms or chronicles that can impress 
upon us the inner nature of a person ora nation. It is 
the inner movement of sentiments and interests, ideals 
and emotions made living through artistic expression, 
that can hold before us the life of a people. 

It is curious to notice that Indian life and manners 
continued to present a pattern for decades of centuries. 
There was growth and development but more or less on 
the same line. It was only after the Mahammadan 
invasion and finally with the occupation of the country 
by the British that the system of its life and manners 
and even the psychology of the people has undergone a 
rude change—a change which at the first shock had 
stunned the mind of the people with the advent of the 
new sciences, new ways of thought, new perspectives 
which brought with it the whole history of Western 
culture with its massive strength hurled against the 
Indian people. During the first 130 years or so the 
nerve of the Indian mind was almost paralysed by this 
rude shock and during the past 50 years the Indian 
mind is again trying to understand the value of the 
contribution of this culture and has been trying to 
become self-conscious and rise above its influence—-a 
fact which may be well appreciated not only by the 
growing political consciousness and demand for freedom 
but also from the history of the Bengali literature, 
culminating in the literature of Poet Rabindranath in 
whose writings we find a clear and concrete method as 
to how the Western culture can be synthesised with the 
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Indian genius without submitting and drooping down 
before the former but rising above it and yet assimila- 
ting its best fruits and introducing such changes in our 
outlook and perspective as are consonant with our past 
and yet capable of assimilating the new for a creative 
transfiguration. 

The reason of the continuity of Indian culture is 
largely to be found in the insular character of our civi- 
lisation and the extreme doggedness and obstinacy 
amounting to haughtiness and national pride rising to 
the level of religion against the conscious acceptance of 
any contribution from any foreigner. This could be 
possible largely because of the fact that this national 
pride had become identified with our religion. Our 
legal literature 1s called Dharmasástra or religious litera- 
ture. Manners, customs, professions and the like, the 
creation of our social classes with their restricted duties, 
divisions of life into different stages with their ordained 
duties, are not for us mere social adjustments due to 
diverse social and environmental causes but it has been 
the essence of Hindu religion. The Smrtis or the Indian 
legal literature has codified for every member of every 
social class the nature of his duties. The law is not 
merely for regulating our conduct to our fellow- 
beings but for regulating the entire course of our 
daily life, eating, drinking and the like from birth 
to death. Though at different times people have more 
or less deviated from the strict programme laid down 
by the Smtis, yet, on the whole, the social life has 
strictly and uniformly followed not only the general 
scheme laid by the Smrtis but also most of the 
particular details. I have said above that the stringent 
grip of the Smrtis became more and more tightened 
with the advance of centuries. Thus, for example, the 
prescriptions of the medical science as regards food and 
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drink as found in the Caraka in the 1st century A.D., 
is found wholly unacceptable in the legal literature of 
later times. Restrictions of food and drink and various 
other kinds of conduct and practice became more and 
more stringent, signifying thereby a slackening tendency 
in society. 

Marx has said that division of the social classes 
has always been the result of conflict between the 
capitalists and the working classes and that the 
development of social culture, the production of 
literature, philosophy, music and the like, is the result 
of the change in economic conditions and means of 
production. But both these theses seem to lose their 
force in the case of India. Here we have the develop- 
ment of philosophy, art and literature though there 
has practically been no change in the means of 
economic production for more than 2,000 years. The 
Brahmins had a position which was even greater than 
that of a king, not to speak of a Vai$ya capitalist, and 
yet there was no theocracy in India like the Papal 
domination of the West or like the system of the Caliphs 
in Islam. The Brahmins were poor and self-abnegating 
persons who generally dedicated their lives to learning 
and teaching and to the practice of religious works. 
They did not interfere with the rules of kings except 
when some of them were appointed ministers but they 
laid down a scheme of life and a scheme of conduct which 
had to be followed by all persons from the king to the 
tanner. It was this enforcement of a universal scheme 
of life that often protected the people from misrule and 
tyranny on the part of kings. It is no doubt true that 
in a few exceptions there had been tyranny and 
misrule, but on the whole the kings had to follow a 
beneficent scheme for it was the law. It is pripcinally 
‘at the time of the Mauryas that we find many laws 
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introduced. which were advantageous to the king but 
the Mauryas were Südras. At the time of the Ksatriya 
kings we again find the laws of Smrti revived. The 
caste system had already come into force in its 
stringency in the 4th century B.C. Thus, Megasthenes 
says: “No one is allowed to marry out of his own 
caste or to exchange one profession or trade for another 
or to follow more than one business." The existence 
of the caste system means the allocation of particular 
duties in society to particular castes. The union of 
the Ksatriya and the Brahmana, of the king and the 
law-giver in the council, was at the basis of the 
Hindu Government. There was a joint-family system 
very similar to what they had in Rome, but every 
individual member had a locus standi in the eye of the 
law and the father of the family was like the trustee 
of the family property. The king and the Brahamin 
. were the trustees of society, the king by protecting and 
enforcing the laws of dharma and the Brahmin by 
promulgating them. The Brahmins, as it were, were 
the legislators, and the kings, the executives and the 
former were, so far as the legislation went, independent 
of the latter. This legislation, however, referred not 
only to ordinary juridical conduct but to all kinds of 
daily duties and conduct as well. But when the laws 
were codified, though the Brahmin as a purohita or 
priest retained his position of high honour and respect 
from the king, he was no longer a constituent of 
the Government. Thus, the seven añgas constituting 
the state (sudmyd-m@tya-suhrt-kosa-rastra-durga-baldni ca, 
ie. King, councillor, allies, treasury, people and 
territory, fortresses and army), did not include 
Brahmins as a constituent. Gradually the importance 
of the king’s office gained in strength as subserving the 
primary needs and interests of the people and the 
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"preservation of the society according to the principles 
of dharma. But even the king was bound to dispense 
justice in accordance with the principles of dharma. 


. The dispensation of justice was not only necessary for 


politics. 


social well-being but punishment was also regarded as 
having a purificatory value for a man's post-mortem 
well-being. The unrighteousness of a king destroys 
dharma in the society and creates social disturbances 
as well as physical misfortunes, such as, untimely 
death, famine and epidemic. Thus the dispensation 
of justice and its failure was regarded not only as 
having immediate but also transcendental effects. 
The king thus had a great responsibility. The king 
exists for the discharge of dharma and not for self- 
gratification (dharmáya rājā bhavati na kdmakarandya 
tu) Almost all the sciences of polity are in thorough 
agreement with the view that a king must first of all 
be absolutely self-controlled. But in spite of all these, 
there were teachers like Bharadvája who would advise 
any kind of unprincipled action for the maintenance of 
the king's power. But this was not accepted by most 
of the political authorities, but Kautilya's code leaned 
more or less to this type of action. In the Mahābhārata 
we find many passages in which the róle of punishment 
is extolled and Brhaspati also held that view. Side by 
side with the view of divine authority of kings we have 
also in the Mahābhārata and the Buddhist canons the 
view that the king was elected by the people on the 
terms of contract which involved the exchange of the 
just exercise of sovereign power and obedience regarding 
payment of taxes on the part of the people. In 
Kautilya we find that he had due regard for the 
social order of varnás$rama and he regarded the 
importance of the three Vedas, the Vártá-$dstra and 
Polity. Kautilya lays great importance on the position 
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of the king's office. The king constitutes within 
himself his kingdom and his subjects. Yet there are 
many passages in the Arthasástra to indicate that king's 
authority depends upon the will of the people whom he 


has always to keep satisfied, and we find there that it is 
the duty of the king to promote the security and 


prosperity of the people in lieu of which the subjects 
should pay taxes to him. Kautilya is also mainly 
loyal to the DharmaSdstra principle that the king is an 
official who is entitled to receive taxes for the service 
of protection and that he is spiritually responsible for 
the discharge of his duties. Kautilya also lays down 
a very high standard of moral life for the king. Good 
education and self-control are the first requisites of good 
government. Though there are elaborate rules of 
foreign policy, Kautilya definitely lays down the view 
that no king should covet his neighbour's territories, 
and in case of battles with other kings it is his duty to 
restore to throne the most deserving from the near rela- 
tions Of the vanquished king—a policy entirely different 
from that of the imperialistic governments of to-day. A 
king should only attempt to secure safety for his king- 
dom and extend his influence on others. In later times, 
between 900 and 1200 A.D., when the commentaries of 
Medhatithi, Vijiáne$vara and Apararka and the Jaina 
Nitivaky@mrta were written, we have the view, parti- 
cularly in Medhátithi, that the principles of rdjadharma 
and dandaniti, though principally derived from Vedic 
institutions, are to be supplemented from other sources 
and elaborated by reason. Thus, Medhàtithi would not 
restrict the office of kingship to a Ksatriya alone but 
would extend it to any one who is ruling with proper 
kingly qualities. Kālidāsa also, we have seen, was 
consistent with the teaching of the old Dharmasdstra 
that the term ksatra was in meaning identical to the 


position of 


the king. 
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. means nyn pati. The older aspect ot the king is that 


he should be popular, and this aspect is signified by 
the term raja (rdjd prakrtirafijanat), But Medhatithi 
uses the term rdjd, nrpa or párthiva to mean any ruling 
prince. Medhatithi would apply the term nrpa even to 
provincial governors. The subjects have the inalien- 
able right of protection by the king by virtue of the 
taxes they pay to him, and for any mischief that comes 
to them, the king is responsible. If their property is 
stolen, the king will restore the value of the articles 
stolen. It seems also that Medhatithi not only concedes 
to the view that the subjects may even in normal times 
bear arms for self-protection, but when the king is 
incompetent, they have also the right to rebel and 
suspend the payment of taxes. But during the 12th to 
the 17th century in the works of Sukra, Madhava and 
Parüsara, we find again the theory of divine right of 
kings coming to the forefront and the doctrine of the 
perpetual dependence of subjects on the king and ot the 
king’s immunity from harm advocated, which tended 
to contradict the earlier concept of king as the servant 
of the people. 

From the above brief review we can well understand 
the light in which the kings were held during the 
really creative period of literature beginning from the 
2nd or the 3rd century B.C. to the 12th century A.D. 
The ideal of a king depicted in the R@m@yana and also 
in the Mahābhārata as also in the works of Kalidasa and 
other writers, reveals to us the integral relation of soli- 
darity between the king and the subjects. Almost every 
drama ends with the prayer which is a sort of national 
anthem seeking the good of the king and the people. The 
concept of the king involved the principle that he would 
protect the people and be of such ideal character and 
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conduct that he might be liked by all. The term 
_prakrti, etymologically meaning the source or origin, 


was a term to denote the subjects. This implied that the 


king drew his authority from the subjects. "This is the 


reason why the kings often excited as much admiration 


as the gods and though many panegyric verses in lite- 


rature may have as their aim the flattery of kings for 
personal gain, yet judging from the general relation 
between the king and his subjects it can hardly be doubt- 
ed that in most cases there wasa real and genuine feeling 
of sincere admiration and love for the king. This also 
gives us the reason why royal characters were treated 
in kdvya side by side with the characters of gods, for the 


king was god on earth not by his force or his power 


of tyranny but through love and admiration that was 
spontaneous about him on the part of the subjects. 
The cordial relation between subjects and royal 
patrons explains the origin of so many praSasti and 
carita kav yas. 

If we take a bird's-eye view of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture we may classify them as Epic and Lyric kávyas, 
the carita kāvyas (dealing with the lives of kings and 
patrons of learning), the praSastis or panegyrical verses, 
the different types of dramas, lyric kdvyas, the century 
collections or Satakas, the stotra literature or adoration 
hymns, the Camps or works written in prose and 
verse, the kathd literature, the niti literature, the 
didactic verses and stray verses such as are found in the 
anthologies. The sources of the materials of kaévya as 
held by Rajasekhara, are Sruti, Smrti, Purdna, Itihása, 


—Pramánavid yd, Samaya-vidyd or the sectarian doctrines 


of the Saivas, Paficaratrins, etc., the Arthasdstra, the 
Natyašastra and the KdmasSdstra, the local customs 


_ and manners, the different sciences and the literature of 
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d ri — the — to poems written by Panini 
Git to the dramas referred to in the Mahábhásya, 


| ph bably the earliest remains of good drama are the 


dramas of Bhüsa, which in some modified manner have 
recently been discovered. In the 1st century B.C. we 
have the works of Kālidāsa and in the Ist century A.D. 
we have the Buddha-carita, the Sundardnanda, the 
Süriputraprakarama and an allegorical drama written 
by A$vaghosa, the Buddhist philosopher. This was the 
time of the Sungas, the Kanvas and the Andhra dynas- 
ties.  Pusyamitra had slain his master Brhadratha 
Mauryya and had assumed sovereignty of the Mauryya 
dominions of Upper India and of South India up to the 
Nerbuda and had repulsed Minander, king of Kabul 
and the invader was obliged to retire to his own 
country. His son Agnimitra had conquered Berar and 
Pusyamitra performed the ASvamedha sacrifice and 
revived Hinduism. The Mdlavika@gnimitra of Kālidāsa 
gives a glowing account of the R4djastya sacrifice 
performed by  Pusyamitra. The Buddhist writers 
describe him as having persecuted the Buddhists. The 
last Sunga king Devabhiti lost his life and throne 
through the contrivances of his Brahmin minister, 
Vasudeva. He founded the Kanva dynasty, which was 
suppressed in 28 B.C. and the last Kanva king, Susar- 
man, was slain by the Andhras, who had already 
established themselves by the middle of the 3rd century 
B.C. on the banks of the Krsna. The Andhra kings all . 
claimed to belong to the Satavahana family. The name 
of Hala the 17th king has come down to us because of 
his Saptasati of Prakrt erotic verses of great excellence. 
It seems that at this time Prakrt rather than Sanskrit 
was the language of poetry in the South. It is difficult 
to ascertain the dates of Hala’s Saptafati (which 
have, however, in reality 430 stanzas common to all 
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recensions, the rest may bean interpolation). Judging 
from the nature of the Prakrt, one may think that the 
work was probably written about 200 A.D. though it is 
difficult to be certain of its date. In the meanwhile, 
we have some of the specimens of the earliest prose in 
the inscriptions of Rudradamana in Girnar (A.D. 150). 
In the region of Bombay we get foreign rulers like the 
Ksaharütas who were probably subordinate to the Indo- 
Parthian kings in the Ist century A.D. The next 
chief was Nahapüna. The Ksaharatas, however, were 
extirpated by Gautamiputra-Satakarni, the Andhra 
king. His son, Và$isthiputra Sripulumayi, had mar- 
ried the daughter of Rudradamana I, the Saka Satrap 
of Ujjayini, but much of the territory of the son-in- 
law was conquered by the father-in-law. As we 
have just seen, Sanskrit was the court language of 
Rudradaémana and Yajfiasri, the son of Vasisthiputra 
Sripulumyai, who was a great king of military exploits 
(173-202 A.D). The fall of the Andhra kings coincides 
approximately with the death of Vasudeva, the last 
great Kusáàn king of North India and with the rise 
of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia (A.D. 226). But the 
history of the 3rd century after Christ is rather very 
obscure. The only important “tradition of literary 
growth during the  Andhras is the legend about 
king Satavahana or Salivahana, in whose court 
Gunadhya and Sarvavarmücürya are supposed to have 
lived. Gunadhya was born at Pratisthana in the Deccan 
on the banks of the Godavari. This city of Ptatisthana 
is the capital of the Andhrabhrtyas, though there is 
much doubt about the location of the city. But there 
is a Pratisthadna on the banks of the Ganges as men- 
tioned in the Harivam$a. Bana refers to Sátavàáhana 
as having made the immortal repertory of beautiful 


passages and this seems to indicate that there was great 
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cultivation of Sanskrit poetry even before Satavahana.’ 
According to the legend, Satavahana’s adopted father 


ECH was Dipakarni and this indicates that he may have 


belonged to the race of the Satakarnis. The Hala 


Saptasati also conclusively preves that there was an 


abundant literary production in the Prakrt language 
and we have also strong reasons to believe that there 
must have been many dramas in Prakrt. But we do 
no know anything more about the exact time when 
Hala may have flourished. But if the legned is to 
be believed, the two great works, the Kdtantra of 
Sarvavarma and the Brhatkathad of Gunadhya were 
written at this time. That stories used by Gunàdhya 
were floating about among the populace, is well evident 
from Kalidiasa’s statement udayana hkathá-kavida-gráma 
vrddhan in the Meghadüta and the utilisation of those 
stories by Bhüsa. We know that in all probability, 
Kalidasa had flourished at the time of the later Sungas 
and Patafijali the grammarian was probably engaged 
asa priest in the Horse Sacrifice of Pusyamitra. We 
also know that the Saka kings like Rudradümana had 
taken to the Sanskrit language and Vaisnava religion. 
We also know from the inscriptions in the Besnagar 
Column that the Greek ambassador Heliodorus had 
accepted the Bhagavata religion. It is also probable 
that Minander the Greek king had become a Buddhist. 

Mithradates I, the Persian king (170-136 B.C.), 
had extended his dominions up to the Indus and this 
explains why the chiefs of Taxila and Mathurà had 
assumed Persian titles in early times and we have the 
remains of Persian culture in the excavations of Taxila. 


1 avindsinam-agrdmyam-akarot $ütavühanah | 
viduddhajatibhih kogarh ratnairiva subhdsitaih \\ 
—Harsa-carita. 
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It is possible that a Christian Mission under St. 
"Thomas had come to the court of the Indo-Parthian 
king Gondophares at the beginning of the Christian 
era, but the Mission seems to have left no impression. 
It may not be out of place here to mention that neither 
Alexander's conquest nor the association with Bactrian 
kings, seems to have left any permanent impression 
on the Indian mind. The Punjab or a considerable 
part of it with some of the adjoining regions remained 
more or less under Greek rule for more than two centuries 
(190 B.C. to 20 A.D.), but except the coins bearing 
Greek legends on the obverse, hardly any effect of 
Hellenisation can be discovered. It is surprising that 
not a single Greek inscription is available. There is 
no evidence of Greek architecture. The well-known 
sculptures of Gandhàra, the region around Peshawar, 
are much later indeed and are the offsprings of cosmo- 
politan Graeco-Roman art. The invasions of Alex- 
ander, Antiochus the Great, Demetrios, Eukratides and 
Minander were but military incursions which left no 
appreciable mark upon the institutions of India. The 
people of India rejected Greek political institutions and 
architecture as well as language. 

During the 2nd and the 3rd century, Saivism had 
established itself very firmly in South. The Siva 
cult had long been in existence among the Dravidians 
and by the 3rd century A.D. it attained almost its 
finished character in the noble and devout writings of 
Manikkavachakara in Malabar. The Vasudeva cult had 
already penetrated into the south and by the 3rd and the 
4th century A.D. the earliest Alwar thinkers had started 
the Bhakti literature. 

In the meanwhile, the Yueh-chis being attacked by 
their foes, the Sakas, rushed forward and after subjugat- 
‘ing Kabul, entered into India and conquered the Punjab 
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' under Kadphises | I. His son Kadphises II not only 


Kë established his power in the Punjab but in a consider- 


able part of the Gangetic plain in Benares (A.D. 45). 
But these parts were probably governed at this time 
by military Viceroys. In the meanwhile, the Yueh- 
chis were being attacked by the Chinese. Kaniska 
tried to repel the Chinese but his army was totally 
routed and he had to send several embassies to China 
to pay tributes. The conquest of Kabul by the Yueh- 
chis opened the land route towards the West and 
Roman gold of the early Roman Emperors, such as 
Tiberius (A.D. 14-38) began to pour into India 
in payment for silk, spices, gems and dye-stuff. 
Southern India at the same time was holding an active 
maritime trade with the Roman Empire and large 
quantities of Roman gold poured into India. Now, 
Kadphises Il was succeeded by Kaniska (58 B.C.) 
His dominions extended all over North-Western India 
as far as the Vindhyas. A temporary annexation of 
Mesopotamia by Trajan, the Roman Emperor, in 116 
A.D. brought the Roman frontier within 600 miles 
of the western limits of the Yueh-chi Empire. 
Kaniska had also conquered Kashmir and attacked 
the city of P&ataliputra from where he took away the 
Buddhist saint Asvaghosa. His own capital was 
Purusapur or Peshawar. Kaniska had also conquered 
Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan. Thus the limits of 
the Indian Empire extended up to Khotan, a fact which 
explains the migration of Buddhist culture and Indian 
` works which are being occasionally discovered there. 
The most important tbing about him for our 
purpose is that he was converted to Buddhism, as 


ska 
ed to may be known from his coins. Buddhism had in 





his time developed into the Mahayana form of which 
A$vaghosa was such an important representative and 
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the image of Buddha began to be installed in different = 
parts of his Empire, taking a place with the older gods, Diese 


such as Siva or Visnu and an elaborate mythology 
of Buddhism developed. It is at this time in the 2nd 
century A.D. that we have the style of sculpture 
described as the Gáàndhàra school which was a branch 
of the cosmopolitan Graeco-Roman art. This style 
of art, which is much inferior to the indigenous Indian 
art, soon lost its currency. Kaniska called a council 
for the interpretation of Buddhist scriptures and about 
500 members of the Sarvdastivada school met in 
Kashmir and the Buddhist theological literature under- 
went a thorough examination and elaborations were 
made in huge commentaries on the Tripitaka. This 
included the Mahdvibh@sa@ which still exists in its 
Chinese translation and it is said that these commen- 
taries were copied on sheets of copper and these were 
deposited in a st#ipa near Srinagar. From the time of 
Kaniska we have the golden age of the development of 
Buddhist Mahayana and Sarvastivada literature as also 
the codification of most of the Indian philosophical 
sHiras. The first five or six centuries of the Christian 
era were also the age of great philosophical controversy 
between the Buddhists, the Hindus and the Jainas. 
Agvaghosa himself had written the Sraddhot páda-sütra 
and the  Mahàáyána-sütrálanküára. It has been urged 
by Cowell that Kālidāsa had borrowed from the 
Buddhacarita. But this point is very doubtful and 
the position may be reversed. The similarity of a few 
passages in the Kumárasambhava and the Raghuvamsa 
does not prove any conscious indebtedness on any side, 
so far as A$vaghosa's Buddhacarita is concerned. — Asva- 
ghosa also wrote a book of Buddhist legends called the 
Satralankdra and also the Vajras ci. More or less about 
this time we had also the poet Matrceta and also the 
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| Buddhist poet Bun ge, who wrote the Jātakamālā 
in imitation of A$veghosa's Sütrülanhàra. His diction 
in prose and verse was of the kdvya style. Some of the 
important Avadánas were also written during the 1st or 
the 2nd century A.D. The Asokávadána was actually 
translated into Chinese in the 3rd century A.D. It is 
curious to notice that these Avadànas which were written 
in Sanskrit, more or less at the time when the Brhatkathda 
of Gunüdhya was written in Paisáci, were seldom 
utilised by the Sanskrit writers. Many of the Avaddna 
legends are found in Ksemendra's work so far as the 
essential part of the tales is concerned. But the didactic 
element is preponderatingly much greater in the 
Buddhist treatments. The great Mahayana writers 
Nagarjuna, Asañga, Vasubandhu, Candragomin, Santideva 
and others began to follow in close succession. The 
Mahayana literature gradually began to model itself on 
the Puranas and the introduction of the Dhd@ranis and 
other cults and rituals as well as the personification of 
powers into deities led to the rise of the Buddhist 
Tantras. The Lanhávatüra, a semi-philosophical and 
semi-lantrik work, was written probably sometime in 
the 4th century and later on the Yoga doctrine modified 
according to the psychology of the different people— 
among the Tibetan, the Chinese and the Japanese— 
assumed diverse forms. The stotra literature also formed 
the model of the Buddhist stotra and through this the 
theatre of the mental operation extended not only from 
the Hindukush to Cape Comorin but it extended also to 
Further India, Tibet, China, Japan, Korea, the Malaya 
Archipelago and many islands in the Indian and the 
Pacific Ocean and also to Central Asia, Turkistan, 
Turfan and other places. 

The reign of Kaniska terminated in or about 123 A.D. 


. After him Vásiska and Huviska succeeded and Huviska 
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‘was succeeded by Vāsudeva I. The name signifies 
that he was converted into Hinduism and his coins 
exhibit the figure of Siva attended by the bull, Nandi and 
the trident. Coins are found during the period 238-269 
A.D. where a royal figure clad in the garb of Persia (an 
imitation of the effigy of Shahpur I, the Sassanian) is 
found, which indicates Sassanian influence in India. 
But we have no more details of it from any inscriptions 
of literary eminence. Probably numerous Kajas in 
India asserted their independence as may be inferred 
from muddled statements in the Puranas, such as the 
Abhiras, Gardabhilas, Sakas, Yavanas, Vahlikas and the 
successors of the Andhras. The imperial city of Patali- 
putra maintained its influence as late as the 5th century 
A.D. but we practically know nothing about the condi- 
tion of the interior of India at this time. 

The local Raja near Pataliputra called Candragupta 
married a Licchavi princess named Kumüradevi about 
the year 308 A.D. We do not hear much of the 
‘Licchavis in the intervening period of history since the 
reign of AjataSatru. Candragupta was strengthened 
by this alliance and he extended his dominion 
along the Gangetic Valley as far as the junction of the 
Ganges and the Jamuna, about 320 A.D. Between 330 
and 335 A.D. he was succeeded by his son Samudra- 
gupta who immediately after his succession plunged 
himself into war. The multitude of prasastis in the ins- 
criptions have immortalised his reign in Indian history. 
The elaborate composition of Harisena with its contents 
is a historical document which is remarkable also 
as a linguistic and literary landmark. Samudragupta's 
Empire extended on the North and the East from Kima- 
_riipa to Tamralipti including the modern site of Calcutta 
and extended westwards in a straight line across the 
Vindhyas to Guzerat and Saurdstra later on acquired 
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aw: his son ASTEN r and on the north 
to the borders of Nepal up» to the Panka of the 
Chenab river in the Punjab. He performed an 
A$vamedha ceremony and is reputed to have been 
an adept not only in music and song but it 
is said that he had also composed many metrieal works 
of great value and was called a King of Poets. He 
allowed the Buddhist king Meghavarna of Ceylon to 
erect a monastery and temple in Buddhagayà. In the 
7th century when Hiuen-Tsang visited it, it was a 
magnificent establishment which accommodated 
1000 monks of the Sthavira school and afforded 
hospitality to monks from Ceylon. Samudragupta 
had also received Vasuvandhu. Throughout his 
conquests he secured submission of the various 
chiefs but he seldom annexed their territory. He 
had removed his capital to Ayodhya from Pataliputra. 
Thus when Hiuen-Tsang came in the 7th century, 
he found Pátaliputra in ruins but when Rājeśekhara 
mentions the glory of  Pàtaliputra, he refers to 
Upavarsa, Varsa, Panini, Pingala, Vyádi, Vararuci 
and Patafijali as having been tested according to the 
tradition in Pátaliputra.' His successor Candragupta, 
who had assumed the title of Vikramaditya, led 
his conquests to the Arabian Sea through Malwa, 
Guzerat and Kathiawad, which had been ruled for 
centuries by the Saka dynasty. We know that the 
capital of Castana and his successors was  Ujjayini. 
Vidi$à was also the important centre of Agnimitra. 
But Samudragupta and his successors had made their 
capital in Ayodhya. It will therefore be wrong to 
suppose that one should make Kālidāsa a resident of 
Ujjayini and yet make him attached to the court of 


1Y Kdavyamimdrisd, p. 55. 
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x Candragupta IJ. Kausümbi, which stood on the high 


road to Ujjayini and North India, had the Asoka pillar 
on which there is inscribed an inscription of Samudra- 
gupta and it has been argued that Kausambi also 
formed his temporary place of residence. Candra- 
gupta II destroyed the Saka Satrapy by first dethroning 
and then executing Rudrasena. Though he was tole- 
rant of Buddhism and Jainism he was an othodox 
Hindu and probably a "Vaisnava. From Fa Hien's 
accounts (405-411 A.D.) we find that people were 
enjoying good government and abundant prosperity at 
the time of Vikramaditya. 

Still then there were monasteries in Pataliputra 
where about six to seven hundred monks resided, and 
Fa Hien spent three years there studying Sanskrit. At 
his time "charitable institutions were numerous. Rest 
.houses for travellers were provided on the highways 
and the capital possessed an excellent free hospital 
endowed by benevolent and educated citizens—hither 
come all poor helpless patients suffering from all kinds 
of infirmities. They are well taken care of and a 
doctor attends them. Food and medicine are supplied 
according to their wants and thus they are made quite 
«comfortable and when they are well they may go 
away.” In describing the state of the country Fa 
Hien speaks of the lenience of the criminal law. He 
further says: "throughout the country no one kills 
any living thing, or drinks wine or eats onions or 
garlic. They do not keep pigs or fowls, there are no 
dealings in cattle, no butchers' shops or distilleries in 
the market places. Only the camddlas, hunters and 
fishermen lived a different way of life. The only source 


of revenue was rent on crown lands." Fa Hien never 


a Smith's Early History of India, pp. 295-296. 
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speaks of brigands or thieves. At the death of Candra- 
gupta, Kumáragupta I ascended the throne in 413 A.D. 
It will be wrong to suppose that Saivism spread 
from the South to the North for even Kadphises Il, the 
Kus&na conqueror, was an worshipper of Siva and put 
the image of Siva on his coins and during the whole 
period when Buddhism acquired ascendency in India, 
worship of Hindu gods had continued unabated. The 
only distinctly Buddhist coins were those that 
were struck by Kaniska but the next king Vasudeva 
had been a Hindu, as has already been mentioned, and 
the Saka Satraps were also Hindus. The Pali language 
of the Buddhists were reserved only for Buddhist reli- 
gious works. No kdvya or drama was written in Pali 
and after Asoka it was seldom used as the language of 
inscriptions and even the language of Asoka’s inscrip- 
tions was not Pali. Though we are unable to place 
Kalidasa in the Gupta period there was undoubtedly a 
great enlightenment of culture during the Gupta period 
which went on till the 11th or the 12th century. We 
have not only at this time Vatsabhatti and Harisena 
but a galaxy of other writers. The panegyrics of both 
Harisena and Vatsabhatti illustrate the highest style that 
Sanskrit had attained at this period. Bhäravi also 
probably lived in the 5th century and Bhatti also in all 
probability lived somewhere during the 5th or the 6th 
century. It has been suggested that Südraka may also 
have lived at this time, but we really know very little 
about Südraka. Aryabhata, the celebrated astronomer, 
also probably lived towards the end of the 5th or the 
middle of the 6th century. The laws of Manu as we 
find it and also of Yáàjfiavalka probably belong to 
this age. But as regards the poets, it will be rash to 
say that they were invariably attached to courts ot 
kings. They probably lived well to be able to turn to 
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their vocation of writing poetry, but it may be supposed 
that they had always some patrons among the rich 
people. 

Art and architecture, both Buddhist and Brahmi- 
nical, flourished during the 5th and the 6th century 
and though by the ravages of Moslem army almost 
every Hindu building was pulled to pieces and all large 
edifices of the Gupta age had been destroyed, yet recent 
researches have discovered for us a few specimens of 
architectural compositions of a considerable skill in out 
of the way places. The allied art of sculpture attained 
a degree of perfection, the value of which is being 
recently recognised. Painting as exemplified by the 
frescoes of Ajanta and the cognate works of Sigiria in 
Ceylon (479-97) are so many best examples of Indian 
art. Colonisation of the Malayan Archipelago, Java 
and Sumatra had begun probably at least in the early 
centuries of the Christian era and Indian civilisation, 
particularly Brahminic, had already been established in 
the Archipelago by 401 A.D. By the middle of the 
7th century, according to the report of I-Tsing, 
Buddhism was in a flourishing condition in the island 
of Sumatra and it grew side by side with the Hindu 
culture. The study of Sanskrit was so much current 
there that I-Tsing spent about 6 months in order to 
acquaint himself with Sanskrit grammar. The earliest 
Sanskrit inscriptions, however, are found in Borneo 
and during the 4th century A.D. Borneo was being 
ruled by Hindu kings, such as Agvavarman, Maülavar- 
man, etc. Already in the 5th century we hear of 
Pürnavarman in Western Java and the worship of 
Visnu and Siva was prevalent in those parts. Mahayana 
forms of Buddhism also flourished in the country in 
the 8th and 9th centuries. In India we find the 
Vaisnava and the Saiva worship flourish side by side 
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with Buddhism. But the golden age of the Guptas 
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lasted for a century and a quarter (330-455). Skanda- 
gupta came to the throne in 455 A.D. He successfully 
resisted the Pusyamitras from the South and drove away 
the Huns. But in the second invasion of the Huns he 


was defeated, as we know from an inscription dated 


458 A.D. He appointed Parpadatta Viceroy of the 
West who gave Junügad or Girnadr to his son. At 
about 465 and also in 470 the Huns began to pour in. 
Skandagupta probably died in 480 A.D. With his 
death the Empire vanished but the dynasty remained. 
After his death Puragupta succeeded who reigned from 
485 to 535 A.D. The importance of Maghdha, how- 
ever, and the University of Nalanda survived the down- 
fall of the Guptas. We have the account of a Chinese 
Mission sent to Magadha in 539 A.D. for the collection 
of original Maháyàna texts and for obtaining services of 
scholars capable of translating them into Chinese. 
During the reign of Jivitagupta I, Paramartha was sent 
to China with a large collection of manuscripts. He 
worked for 23 years in China and died at the age of 70 
in 569. During his reign Bodhidharma also went to 
China (502-549). 

In the Western province of Malwa we find record of 
other kings such as Buddhagupta and Bhanugupta. 

Towards the close of the 5th century Bhatarka 
established himself at Valabhi in Kathiawad in 770. 
The great Buddhist scholars, Gunamati and Sthiramati 
resided in Valabhi and Valabhi became a great centre 
of learning. After the overthrow of Valabhi its place 
was taken by Anhilwüra, which retained its importance 
till the 15th century. 

The Huns, however, overthrew the Gupta Empire 
and became rulers of Malwa and Central India. But 
Mihirakula was defeated by a confederacy of kings 
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headed by Baladitya and Yasodharman, a Raja of Central 
India. Mihirakula fled to Kashmir. The Kashmirian 
king allowed him the charge of a small territory. 
Mihirakula then rebelled against his benefactor and 
killed his whole family. But this Hun leader had 
become a devotee of Siva. With the death of Mihirakula 
India enjoyed immunity from foreign attacks for a 
long time. 

We must now come to Harsa (606-647). Harsa 
was a great patron of learning and Bana has given 
some account of him in his Hasacarita.  Harsa's 
Empire was almost equivalent to that of Samudragupta. 
Harsa was himself a great poet. He wrote three 
dramas, the Ratndval!f, the Priyadarsikd and the Nāgā- 
nanda. Candra, probably Candragomin, the great 
grammarian, wrote a Buddhist drama called Lokánanda 
describing the story as to how a certain Manicüda gave 
away his wife and children toa Brahmin out of geneo- 
sity. He lived before 650 A.D. as he cited in the 
Kašika Vrtti. A contemporary of his, Candradàsa, had 
dramatised the  Vessantara legend. Whether Candra 
and Candragomin are identical, may be a matter of 
indecisive controversy. But  Candra or Candraka's 
poems are quoted in the Subhdsitdvali and he was 
admired by the rhetoricians. Almost a contemporary 
of Harsa was  Mahendravikramavarman, | son of 
the Pallava king  Simbavikramavarman, and he 
also was himself a king who ruled in Kāñcī. He 
wrote s prahasana (Mattavildsa) showing the same 
technique as that of Bhdsa. Bana, we know, 
not only wrote the Harsacarita and the Kdadambari 
but also the Candi-Sataka, the Mukuta-tdditaka 
(a drama) and  PZrvatiparimaya (a rtipaka). It is 
"doubtful whether he or Vamana Bhatta Bana was the 
author of the Sarvacarita-ndfaka. The great dramatist 
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—  —- Bhavabhüti also flourished about 700 A.D. His three 
— . plays, the M@latimddhava, the  Uttaracarita and the 
Viracarita are masterpieces of Sanskrit drama. Though 
the exact date of Subandhu, author of the Vdsavadattd, 
cannot be determined yet as both Bana and Vamana of 
the 8th century refer to him, he must have flourished in 
the 6th or the 7th century. Bhatti also probably 
flourished in the 6th or the 7th century. Bhümaha 
was slightly junior to him. The Ndftyasdstra had been 
written probably in the 2nd century A.D. The poet 
Medhàvin and the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti, who 
was also a poet, flourished probably in the 6th century 
and Dandin, author of the Kavyàdarsa and the DaSa- 
kumáracarita probably also flourished in the 6th century. 
Difinaga, the Buddhist logician, had flourished in the 
5th century during which time Vátsáyana also wrote 
his Bhásya on the Nyd@yastitra. The Sàámkhya-hàrika 
of Isvarakrsna was probably written by the 3rd century 
A.D. and the Nydyastitras were probably composed 
near about that time and the Veddnta-stitras of Badara- 
yana were probably composed by the 2nd century A.D. 
and we have already mentioned Vasuvandhu, author of 
the Abhidharmakosa and many important Buddhist 
works, who lived in the 4th century and was 
a senior contemporary of Samudragupta. Udbhata 
probably flourished in the 8th century and the 
Dhvanydloka was probably written in the latter 
half of the 9th century. Udbhata was not only 
a rhetorician but he had also written a Kumára- 
sambhava. We have already said that Vamana 
lived probably in the 8th century, but as Vamana 
quotes from Magha, Magha must have lived probably 
in the middle of the 7th century. The K@éika 
commentary was written about 600 A.D. and the Nydsa 
was probably written between 700 and 750 A.D. 





Rudrata also flourished before 900 and Abhinavagupta 
who wrote his Locana on the Dhvanydloka probably 
about 150 years after, flourished in the 11th century 
and Rajasekhara probably lived in the first quarter of 
the 10th century. Visakhadatta, the author of the 
Mudrārākşasa, probably lived in the 9th century. 
Bhattanarayana, the author of the Benisamhdra, is 
quoted by Vamana, and must, therefore, have lived 
before 800 A.D. If he were one of the Brahmins who 
were brought to Bengal from Kanauj by king Adisüra, 
he may have lived in the 7th century A.D. Kumaüra- 
dasa, the author of the Jànakiharama, was probably a 
king of Ceylon and probably lived in the beginning of 
the 6th century. Mentha lived probably in the latter 
part of the 6th century and king Pravarasena, the 
author of Setubandha, must have lived during the 
same time. The Kashmirian author Bhümaka who 
wrote his Rávanárjuniya in 27 cantos, probably also 
lived at this time. "Towards the close of the 9th century 
we have the Kapphanàbhyudaya based on the tale of the 
AvaddnaSataka by Sivasvami, one of the few exceptions 
where the Avaddna literature has been utilised. But 
there are some other poets like Bhattára Haricandra or 
Gunadhya or Adhyarája whose works are not now 
available. 

After Harsa, the Empire was practically broken and 
we have a number of kingdoms in various parts of the 
country. China was trying to assert suzerainty in the 
northern frontier and when its power vanished in the 
first half of the 6th century, the domains of the White 
Huns were extending up to Gàündhàra and between 563 
and 567 this country was held by the Turks. In 630 
the Northern Turks were completely vanquished by the 
Chinese who extended their domains to Turfan and 
Kucha, thus securing the northern road communication 
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from East to West. Gampo, the Tibetan king (A.D. 630) 
who had become a Buddhist, was friendly to India. In 
659 China rose to the height of its power and was in 
possession of this country up to Kapisa. The Turks 
were finally routed by the Chinese in A.D. 744 and 
between 665 and 715, the northern route from China to 
India between the Xaxartes and the Indus was closed 
and the southern route through Kashgar was closed by 
the Tibetans and the road over the Hindukush was 
closed by the Arabs with the rise of Islam. But again 
by 719 the Chinese regained influence on the border of 
India. Buddhism developed in Tibet as against the 
indigenous Bon religion. The Indian sages, Sànta- 
raksita and Padmasambhava, were invited to Tibet. 
Contact between politics of India and that of China 
had ceased in the 8th century owing to the growth of 
the Tibetan power. In the 7th century, the Tantrik 
form of the Mahayana, so closely allied to the Tantrik 
worship in India, had established itself in Nepal. 
Nepal was conquered by the Gurkhas of the Hindu faith 
and there has been a gradual disintegration of Buddhism 
from that time. Kashmir was being ruled by Hindu 
kings and in the 8th century we had Candràpida, 
Muktápida and Jayápida, and in the 9th century there 
were the kings Avantivarman and Sankaravarman and 
in the 10th century we have the kings Partha, Unmatta- 
vanti and later on Queen Didda, all of whom were 
tyrannical. Inthe 11th century we have king Kalasa 
and  Harsa, after which it was conquered by the 
Moslems. 

After Harsa’s death, in the 8th century we have 


n king YaSovarman in Kanauj, a patron of Bhavabhüti 


and Vakpatiraja. At the end of the 8th century, the 
reigning monarch Indrayudha was dethroned by 
Dharmapala, king of Bengal, who enthroned a relative 
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of his, Cakrayudha, who was again dethroned by 
Nagabhata, the Gurjara-Pratihara king, He transferred 
his capital to Kanauj. In the 9th century we have 
king Bhoja. Bhoja's son Mahendrapala had for his 
teacher the poet Rajasekhara. These kings were all 
Vaisnavas. After this the power of Kanauj began to 
wane. In the 10th century Jayapala, king of the 
Upper Valley of the Indus Region and most of the 
Punjab, attacked King Sabuktagin and in the subsequent 
battles that followed was worsted and committed suicide. 
In Kanauj, king Rajyapala was defeated by the Moslems. 
With the disappearance of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
dynasty of Kanauj, a Raja of the Gahadwar clan named 
Candradeva established his authority over Benares and 
Ayodhya and also over Delhi, This is known as the 
Rathore dynasty. In the 12th century we have Raja 
Jayacand under whose patronage Sribarsa, the poet, 
wrote his great work Naisadhacarita. 

It is unnecessary to dilate more upon the political 
‘history of India. But from the body of the book and 
from what has been said in the Editorial Notes, it 
would appear that the current opinion that the glorious 
age of the Sanskrit literature synchronised with the 
glorious epoch of the Guptas, is not quite correct. On 
the other hand, great writers like Kalidasa and Bhasa 
flourished before the dawn of the Christian era at the 
time probably of the Mauryas, and also shortly after the 
reign of Pusyamitra at the time of the great Hindu 
ascendency ; the rise of Buddhism gave a great impetus 
to the development of sciences and particularly to philo- 
sophy ; but in spite of Buddhism, Hinduism became 
the prevailing religion of the kings of India and in 
‘many cases the kings themselves turned to be 
poets. In spite of the colossal political changes and 
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foreign inroads and invasions, we had a new era of 
literary culture and development till the 12th century, 
when the country was subjugated by the Mahom- 
medans. Many writers have suggested that it is 
the foreign impact of the Sakas, the Hunas, the Turks, 
the Chinese, the Tibetans, that gave an incentive, 
by the introduction of new ideas, to literary develop- 
ment. But such a view will appear hardly to be 
correct, for to no period of the literary development 
of India can we ascribe any formative influence 
due to foreign culture. The Hindu literary development 
followed an insulated line of Trivargasiddhi all 
through its course from the 12th century onwards. 
With the occupation of Upper India by the 
Moslems and their inroads into Southern India 
and with the growth of stringency of the Smrti 
.rules and the insulating tendency, the former 
free spirit gradually dwindled away and we have 
mostly a mass of sterotyped literature to which South 
India, which was comparatively immune from the 
Moslem invasion, contributed largely. Southern India 
also distinguished itself by its contributions to Vaisnava 
thought and the emotionalistic philosophy which 
had its repercussions in Norh India also. Some of 
the greatest thinkers of India, like Nagarjuna and 
Sankara and Ramanuja, Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha, 
hailed from the South and devotionalism, which began 
with the Arvars in the 3rd or the 4th century A.D., 
attained its eminence in the 16th or the 17th century 
along with unparalleled dialectic skill of Venkata, 
Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha. Philosophy in the North 
dwindled into formalism of the new school of Nyaya, 
the rise of emotionalism in Caitanya and his followers, 
and the stringency of the Smrti in the nivandhas of 
Raghunandana. 
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In attempting to give a perspective of the growth 
and development of Sanskrit literary culture from the 
racial, religious, social, political and environmental 
backgrounds, we have omitted one fact of supreme 
importance, viz., the rise of geniuses, which is almost 
wholly unaccountable by any observable data, and though 
poets of mediocre talents may maintain the literary flow 
yet in the field of literature as also in politics it is 
the great geniuses that stand as great monuments of the 
advancement of thought and action. No amount of 
discussion or analysis of environmental conditions can 
explain this freak of Nature just as in the field of 
Biology the problem of accidental variation cannot be 
explained. Why a Sddraka, a Bhasa, a Kalidasa. 
a Bhavabhati or a Bana lifted up his head at parti- 
cular epochs of Indian history, will for ever remain 
unexplained. RajaSekhara regards poetic genius as 
being of a two-fold character, creative and appreciative. 
He alone is a poet to whom any and every natural or 
social surrounding provokes his creative activity to 
spontaneous flow of literary creation. This creative 
function may manifest itself through properly arranged 
words in rhyme or rhythm in the appreciation of 
literary art and also in the reproduction of emotion 
through histrionic functions. This individuality of 
genius in a way prevents the determination of great 
works ofliterary art as being the causal functions of 
historical cnnditions. 

But though the consensus of opinion among the 
rhetoricians point to the view that the mark of true 
poetry is the creation of sentiments, yet Rajasekhara 
and others regard wide experience as an essential 
characteristic of a good poet. A poet's words should 
have a universality of application and the manner of 
his delivery should be such that his failures should be 
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unnoticeable.  Rajasekhara further maintains that 
though genius is of supreme importance, yet learning 
is also essential. He distinguishes two types of 
poets, the Sdstra-kavi, who depicts sentiments and 
the kavya-kavi who by his mode of delivery softens 
dificult ideas and thoughts. Both have their . 
place in literature. Both reveal two tendencies 
which are complementary toeach other. The accept- 
ance of learning within the category of the essential 
qualities that go to make poetry, has well-established 
itself not only in the time of Rajasekhara but ‘long 
before him in the time of Bhatti and probably much 
earlier than him. Bhatti takes pride in thinking that 
his poems would not be intelligible to people who are 
not scholars. This wrong perspective arose probably 
from the fact that the grammatical and lexico- 
graphical sciences as well as the philosophical disci- 
pline had attained a high water-mark of respect with 
the learned people who alone could be the judges of 
poetry. This view, however, was not universal ; for as 
has elsewhere been noted, Bhàmaha urges that kavya 
should be written in such a manner as to be intelligible 
even to those who have no learning or general 
education. 

We have seen that Sanskrit had become almost 
absolutely stereotyped by the middle of the 2nd century 
B.C. ; we have also seen that the Prakrt, as we find in 
literature in spite of their names as Magadhi, Saura- 
sen! and Maharastri, was not really the spoken language 
of those parts of the country. What we have are the 
standardised artificial forms of Prakrt which were used 
for the purpose of literature. It is doubtful to what 
extent one can regard the Prakrt of the Asokan inscrip- 
tions;to be the spoken dialect of any part of the country, 
though it has been held by many scholars that the 
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| Fastern dialect was the lingua franca of the whole 


Empire and we assented to this view in the Preface. 
The variations found in the Girnar, the Kalinhga, and 
the Siddapur edicts would raise many problems. of con- 
siderable difficulty, 

Another important question that may arise particu- 
larly in connection with the drama and the prose litera- 
ture, is the question as to whether Sanskrit was the 
spoken language at any time. In our Preface we 
pointed out that neither Samskrta nor Prakrta was 
regarded as the name of speech so far as it can be 
traced from the evidences of earlier Sanskrit literature. 
Panini distinguishes between the Vedic and the 
Paninian language, as Vaidika and  Bhaàsa (spoken 
language). Patanjali in his Bhdsya says that the 
object of erammar is to supply rules of control for 
current speech (laukika in the sense of being known to 
the common people, or as having sprung from the 
common people. But why should then there be at all 
rules for the control of speech ? The answer is: one, 
for the preservation of the integrity of the Vedas ;* and 
two, for making proper transformations of suffixes from 
the forms given in the Samhitās for practical sacrificial 
use ; and three, in pursuance of the general duty for all 
Brahmins to study the Vedas of which the chief acces- 
sory is grammar ; four, grammar is the shortest route 
for the study of correct words; five, for arriving at 
certainty of meaning and for laying proper accents on 
words. In addition to this, Patanjali adds some supple- 


1, loke vidita iti lokasarvalokáffhah iti than | 
athavá bhavárthe adhydtmdditvat rhah | 
evam vede bhavaiti vaidikah | MahAbhásya-— PaspaíAhnika. 


* There may be forms in the Vedas which are not found in the current 
speech and one who is not versed in grammar might easily be led to think that 
the Vedic form is erroneous. 


Was Santé 
krit a 
spoken 
language.? 





mentary reason. These are as follows :—the Asuras 
who imitated the Brahmins in performing the sacrifices 
often misused the words or misplaced the accents. 
Thus, instead of putting the pluta accent on he and 
pronouncing the word arayah after it, they used the 
words helaya, helaya, and were defeated for the reason 
that they could not get the benefit of the sacrifice for 
victory ; for this reason, a Brahmin should not mispro- 
nounce the words like the mlecchas. A wrong word or 
a wrong accent fails to denote the proper meaning. So 
to safeguard oneself from wrong usage one should study 
grammar. The study of grammar is also necessary for 
the comprehension of proper meaning. There are 
more wrong words and accents in currency than proper 
words and accents, for in place of one proper word or 
accent there may be many wrong words and accents 
and only the man who knows grammar can distinguish 
between the right and the wrong word. Here 
we find the purificatory influence of grammar. More- 
over, rules of decorum require that the pluta accent 
should be given in offering salutations to respected 
persons, whereas in greeting a woman or a person 
coming from a distant place, one should omit the pluta 
accent. None but one versed in grammar can distin- 
guish these. People often think that the Vedic words 
may be known from the Vedas and the current words 
from current speech, but the above discourse will show 
that there isa necessity for studying grammar for the 
acquirement in both. 

A review of the above discourse reveals to us the 
tollowing  uncontestable  facts—viz., that even in 
the time of Patanjali the Paninian language was used 
in current speech though many mispronounced and mis- 
accented or corrupt or foreign words had crept into the 
current speech. The current speech was thus not 
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exactly what we call Paninian Sanskrit but Sanskrit 
in which there is a very large admixture of corrupt 
words, for Patafijali expressly says  bhnyamsah 
apasavdah' and a codified grammar was needed for 
sieving out the corrupt words though it cannot be 
denied that in spite of the sieving some popular words 
of foreign or aboriginal character were accepted as 
genuine Sanskrit words. The word titau occurring in a 
verse quoted by Patanjali is an instance of it. We also 
find that by Patanjali's time the tradition was that the 
Asuras had accepted Brahminic forms of sacrifice but 
they could not attain the fruits of them as they could 
not properly pronounce the Sanskrit words. The rules 
of accent prescribed for greeting persons also show that 
Sanskrit as mixed up with corrupt words was in use 
among the people. 'Those, however, who achieved the 
discipline of a grammatical study used the words re- 
cognised as chaste by the grammatical tradition. The 
mixed language as used by common folk was not un- 
intelligible to the learned nor the speech of the learned 
unintelligible to the common people. A parallel may 
be drawn from the existing literary Bengali language 
and the spoken language varying from district to district 
with regard to words and accents. The learned 
Bengalees may not even understand properly in some 
cases the dialectical folk languages of another locality. 
Thus the Chittagong dialect of Bengali would hardly 
be intelligible to a learned Bengalee of Calcutta. A 
learned Chittagong-man may talk in standard Bengali 
with other learned men but may at the same time use 
his own dialect in talking with the common people of 
his native place or he may even intersperse Chittagong 


words with the words of standard Bengali. The stan- 
disation of accent is still more difficult to be 


—— 









3lc rk on the Nirukta says 


Set the EEN Seen by Yaska are only intelli- 


gible if we assume that he was conversant with some 


kind of Middle Indian Prakrt speech. Prof. Lüders 


says that the language of ASoka’s Chancery was 
a high language but the actual spoken speech had 
almost advanced to a stage of the literary Prakrts. 
Keith holds that Yaska spoke Sanskrit as he wrote it 
and the officials of ASoka spoke in the language similar 
to what they wrote, while the lower classes of the people 
spoke in dialets which had undergone much phonetical 
transformation. -From Patanjali's statement referred to 
above we can gather that the upper classes who were 
conversant with grammar spoke the chaster speech but 
as we go down the stratum the language was of a 
corrupt nature. The alien people on whom the Aryans 
had imposed their language could not also speak it 
correctly. The directions of royal edicts as found in 
the Arthasdstra, Chapter 31, would lead to the presump- 
tion that the edicts were drafted in Sanskrit. Asoka 
was probably the first to issue edicts in some form of 
Prakrt as found in the inscriptions. It is also difficult 
to assert that  A$oka's inscriptions were written in 
accordance with the speech of the countries in which the 
edicts appeared; for, though the language and the 
grammar of the edicts have many differences in different 
localities yet these would be too small in comparison 
with the actual dialectical varieties that might have 
existed between Mysore and Guzerat. We think there- 
fore that though the  Pràkrt speech was current in 
A$oka's time and even in earlier times among the 
common people, among the higher classes Sanskrit was 
used in common speech. But the tatsama words flowed 
continuously into the current speech. 
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- The study of Sanskrit kávyas and their appreciation eier 
have their own difficulties. Excepting in the case ofa —— 


few writers of elegance like Kalidasa, Bhãsa or Siidraka, 
most of the Sanskrit works in poetry are not easily 
accessible to those who have no proficiency in the 
language and even for the proficient it is not always an 
easy reading and at times one cannot make much of 
them without commentaries. The study of Sanskrit 
káv yas, therefore, cannot be an easy pastime and cannot 
always be enjoyed as recreation in leisure hours. “The 
great poets of India,’ as Keith says, “wrote for 
audiences of experts ; they were masters ofthe learning 
oftheir day, long trained in the use of language and 
they aimed to please by subtlety, not simplicity of 
effect. They had at their disposal a singularly 
beautiful speech and they commanded elaborate and 
most effective metres.” Under the circumstances, 
though the kdvya literature contains within 4t some 
of the great master-pieces of poetical works, it cannot 
hope to become popular with those who had a mere 
lisping knowledge of Sanskrit or who are unwilling to 
take the trouble of undertaking a diffcult journey 
through the intricacies of the language. To the trained 
ear the music of the poetry is so enthrallingly bewitch- 
ing that the mere recitation of the verses in the proper 
manner produces a sense of exhilaration. I have seen 
that even in Europe, when I recited the verses, persons 
who had but litt!e acquaintance with Sanskrit, had 
been tremendously affected by the sonorous rhythm of 
S the Sanskrit verses and large audiences almost felt 
themselves spell-bound by the mystery of the music. 

“Another difficulty regarding Sanskrit poetry is that, 

more than the poetry in other languages, the charm of 
| Sanskrit poetry is untranslatable, as a large part of 
it is derived from the rhythm and the cadence. Thus, 
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Keith says: "German poets like Rückert can indeed 


base excellent work on Sanskrit originals, but the 
effects produced are achieved by wholly different means, 
while English eflorts at verse translations fall invariably 
below a tolerable mediocrity, their diffuse tepidity 
contrasting painfully with the brilliant condensation of 
style, the elegance of metre and the close adaptation of 
sound to sense of the original." 

Not a less attractive part of Sanskrit poetry is its 
charming „descriptions of natural scences and the 
beauties of the seasons. As we go from poet to poet 
we often notice a change of outlook and prespective 
which cannot but leave a bright and exhilarating effect 
on our imagination. Thus, throughout the descrip- 
tions of natural scenes and objects as depicted by 
Kalidasa, we find that the whole Nature is a replica of 
the human world—the same feelings and emotions, the 
same passions and sorrows, the same feelings of 
tenderness, love, affection and friendship that are found 
to reign in the human mind, are also revealed in the 
same manner for Kalidasa in and through all the objects 
of Nature. The Yaksa in the Meghadüta employs the 
cloud as the messenger to his love-lorn lady in the 
Alakapuri, and the cloud itself is made to behave as 
the friend, benefactor and lover of the flowers and 
rivers, mountains and forests, over which it may pass 
dropping showers of rain. Nature may be dumb but 
yet she understands the sorows of men and is friendly 
to them. In addressing the clouds he says: “Though 
you do not give any verbal response to my words yet 
[ cannot think that you will not render me a friendly 
turn, for even in your silence you supply water to the 
cataka.” Inthe last verse of the Meghadüta, Kālidāsa 
says addressing the cloud: “Oh Cloud ! May you not 
be separated from the lightning who is your wife. 
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Either for the sake of friendship or for the sake of 
kindness or by finding me aggrieved, you may serve me 
as a messenger and after that you may go wherever you 


please" The seasons appeared to Kalidasa almost 
asliving beings. They are not merely the friends of 
man but throughout Nature the life and pesonality of 
the seasons are realised in joy and love, and in Kalidása's 
descriptions this aspect of Nature becomes extremely 
vivid. 

But when Valmiki looks at Nature, his general 
emphasis is on the realistic aspect of Nature. The 
aspect of its utility to man is thin and shadowy. But 
as we proceed onwards we find that gradually Nature 
begins to rise to the human level and often its 
practical utility to man is emphasised, e.g., in the 
Rtusamhára of Kalidasa. The emphasis on the prag- 
matic aspect has indeed a deleterious effect on the 
nature of poetry, but oftentimes in the descriptions of 
the poets the pragmatic aspect is thinned away and 


human characters are ascribed to Nature, or Nature 


has been enlivened with the fulness of human conscious- 
ness. Starting from realism we often pass into idealism 
as self-reflection. In the Rdmdyana, for example, 
Valmiki is describing the situation of Rama in his 
separation from Sita and in contrasting it with the state 
of Sugriva, describes the sorrow of Rama. Thus he 
says: “I am without my wife and my throne and am 
being broken into pieces like the bank of a river. As 
the rains make all places extremely impassable, so. my 
sorrow is broad and wide and it seems to me as if I 
can never ford over to my great enemy Ravana" But 
Valmiki. here does not describe what Rama would have 
done if his wife was nearby. He had seen the 
lightning by the side of the dark cloud and he was at 
once reminded as to how Sita -might have been lying 





oi 


dn the lap of Ravana. —— at the new showers of 
rain he is reminded of the falling tears of Sita. Nature 


thus reminds the human situation and events but there 
is no tinge of any pragmatic perspective regarding the 
rains. But human comparisons are quite common. 
Thus in describing the hills he speaks of them as if they 
were wearing garments of black deer-skin and he 
compares the rains with the the holy thread and music 
of the rains with the chanting of Vedic hymns. But 
apart from such human analogies the general tendency 
of Valmiki’s description is realism—descriptions of 
fruits and flowers, of birds and beasts, of muddy roads 
and moist winds, and so on. Bhavabhüti seems to have 
followed this realistic tendency of Valmiki in his 
descriptions of Nature, which is sometimes sublime 
and sombre. Such a realistic tendency can be found 
in other poets also. Thus, the poet Abhinanda speaks 
of dreadful darkness torn sometimes into pieces by 
the gleaming lightning; even the tree before us cannot 
be seen ; their existence can only be inferred from the 
collection of fire-flies ; the whole night is ringing SCH 
the humming of crickets. 

Thus, the different poets of India had approached 
Nature from diverse points of view, some realistic, some 
pragmatic, some idealistic. 

Thus, in spite of criticisms that may be levelled 
against Sanskrit poetry, to a learned Sanskritist who 
is acquainted with the trailing history of the allusive 
words and its penumbra, the double meanings and the 
associated myths, Sanskrit poetry with its luxurious 
images, cadence of rhyme, jingling alliteration of word- 
sounds, creates a wonderland of magic and joy that 
transports the reader toa new world of beauty. The 
delicate and passionate flickerings of love with which 
‘Sanskrit love poetry is surcharged are as much exciting 
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to our primal tendencies as appealing to our cultured 
tastes. Though much of Sanskrit poetry has been lost 
through the ravages of time, yet what remains is worthy 
of the pride and satisfaction of any great nation. There 
is no compeer in the world of the Mahābhārata and the 
Rámáyanma taken together, and Kālidāsa stands supreme 
before our eyes as a magic-creator of beauty and enchant- 
ment, and Ehavabhüti as the creator of the sombre and 
the sublime. 





CHAPTER I 
ORIGINS AND CHARACTERISTICS 
1. THe ORIGIN AND SOURCES or THE KAVYA 


Even if there is no direct evidence,* it would not be entirely 
unjustifiable to assume that the Sanskrit Kavya literature, highly 
stylised though it is, had its origin in the two great Epics of 
India. The Indian tradition, no doubt, distinguishes the 
tihása from the Kavya, but it has always, not unjustly, regarded 
the Rámáyama, if not the Mahābhārata, as the first of Kavyas. 


! This rapid survey is only an attempt to give, from the literary point of view only, and 
from-direct reading of the literature itself, a connected historical outline of a vast and 
difficult subject. It does not pretend to be exhaustive, nor to supersede the excellent and 
methodical presentations of Moritz Winternitz and Sten Konow, with their valuable 
bibliographical material, as well as the brilliant accounts of Sylvain Lévi and A. B. Keith, 
toallof which, as also to various monographs and articles of individual scholars, every 
writer traversing the same ground must acknowledge his deep indebtedness. But the aim of 
the present account is not to offer a mere antiquarian or statistical essay, not to record and 
discuss what has been said on Sanskrit literature (the value of which, however, is not and 
cannot be ignored), but to give, as concisely as possible, a systematic and literary account 
of the literarure itself. Even if strict chronology is not yet attainable, it should be recognised 
that our general knowledge of the subject is not today so nebulous as to make the applications 
of historical or literary methods altogether impossible. It is felt that Sanskrit literature, as 
literature, need no longer be looked upon asa literary curiosity, deserving merely a descrip- 
tive, erudite, apologetic or condescending treatment, but that it ranks legitimately as one of the 
great literatures of the world, to the appreciation of which broader historical and literary 
standards should be applied. The bibliographical references and purely learned discussions, 
which are available in their fulness elsewhere, are, therefore, reduced as much as possible to a 
minimum, and emphasis has been laid upon the literary aspects of the problems, which have, 
so far, not received adequate attention. It is not claimed that the work is final in this respec! 
but it is hoped that a beginning has been made. The only apology that is necessary, 
apart from the obvious one of the writer's imperfect knowledge and capacity, is that it is 
written within certain limits of time, which allowed less provision of metarial than what 
could ` have been accomplished by longer preparation, and within certain limits of space. 
"which did not permit him to enter fully into some of the difficult, but interesting, 


problems. 









The Mahabharata eels Lëteien. SS its diversified content, 
inexhaustible legendary and didactic material to later Kavya 
poets ; but from the point of view of form, it is simpler and less 
polished, and conforms more to the epic standard. It could not, 
in spite of later addition and elaboration, afford such an excellent 
model for the factitious Kavya as the more balanced and poetical 
Ramayana did. The unity of treatment, elegancies of style 
and delicate verse-technique, which distinguish the Rdmdyana, 
may not be studied, but they are none the less skilful and 
effective. It is probable that some part of its stylistic elaboration 
came into existence in later times, but there is nothing to show 
that most of these refinements did not belong to the poem itself, 
or to a date earlier than that of the Kavya literature, which 
imitates and improves upon them. The literary standard and 
atmosphere of the epic are indeed different from those of Amaru 
and Kālidāsa, but the poem, as a whole, grounded like the 
Mahabharata as it is in the heroic epos, is undoubtedly the 
product of a much more developed artistic sense.’ The pedestrian 
naiveté of the mere epic narrative is often lifted to the attractive 
refinement of greater art,; and the general tone of. seriousness 
and gravity is often relieved by picturesque descriptions of the 
rainy season and autumn, of mountains, rivers ‘and forests, as 
well as by sentimental and erotic passages and by the employ- 
ment of metaphors and similes of beauty. If in the Kavya 
greater importance is attached to the form, the Rāmāyama can 
in a very real sense be called the first Kavya; and the literary 
embellishment that we find in it in the skilled use of language, 
metre and poetic figures is not wholly adventitious but forms an 
integral part of its poetic expression, which anticipates the more 
conscious ornaments and finish of the later Kavya. 


1, H. Jacobi, Das Ram3yana, Bonn, 1831, pp. 119-26 and A. B. Keith, History of 
Sanskrit. Literature, Oxford, 1928 (cited throughout below as MSL), pp. 42-45, give some 
instances, which can be easily multiplied, of the formal excellences of the Rümáyana, which 
foreshadow the Kavya. The Epics also show the transformaticn of the Vedic Anustubh into 
the Classical loka, and of the Vedic Tris{ubh-Jagat! into a varicty of lyrical measures which 
are further developed in the Kavya. 
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| There is no need, therefore, to trace back the origin of the 
Küvya literature in the far-off Vedic hymns, and find its 
prototype in the Narüs$amsa and Dünastuti panegyrics, in the 
semi-dramatic and impassioned Samvada-Akhydnas, in the 
heightening of style found in the glowing descriptions of deities 
like Usas, or in the legends and gnomic stanzas preserved in 
the Brahmanas. The tradition of a non-religious literature was 
already there from remote antiquity surviving through long 
centuries as a strong undercurrent and occasionally coming to 
the surface in the more conventional literature ; but the imme- 
diate precursor of the Kavya is undoubtedly the Epics, which 
themselves further develop these secular, and in a sense popular, 
tendencies of the earlier Vedic literature. 

It is also not necessary to seek the origin of the Sanskrit 
Kavya literature in the hypothetical existence of a prior Prakrit 
literature, on which it is alleged to have modelled itself. There 
is indeed no convincing evidence, tradition or cogent reason to 
support the theory that the Epics themselves or the Kavya were 
originally composed in Prakrit and rendered later into Sanskrit. 
The existence of a Prakrit period of literature preceding the 
Sanskrit, which.such theories presuppose, is inferred mainly from 
the epigraphical use of Prakrit in the period preceding the 
Christian era; but it cannot be substantiated by the adducing of 
an evidence of value regarding the existence of actual Prakrit 
works in this period. Even assuming that a Prakrit literature 
existed, the co-existence of a Sanskrit literature in some form is 
"not thereby excluded ; nor does it necessarily follow that the one 
‘was derived from the other. It is possible to assume the 
existence, from the Vedic times, of a popular secular literature. 
current in a speech other than the hieratic, from which the 
secular Vedic hymns derived their material; and the tradition is 
possibly continued in heroic songs, lyrical stanzas, gnomic verses 
and folk-tales, which might have been composed in Prakrit : but 
the very language and treatment of the Epics themselves show a 
stage of linguistic and literary development, in which a freer 
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and less polished, but more practical, form of Sanskrit than the 
perfected speech of Panini was employed for conveying a 
literature, not hieratic, but no less aristocratic. The influence 
of a concurrent popular Prakrit literature may be presumed, but 
the Epics, in form, substance and spirit, cannot be called popular 
in the same sense ; they were loved by the populace, but in no 
sense composed or inspired by them. They possess linguistic 
and literary peculiarities of their own, which preclude the theory 
of Prakrit originals, and which must be traced ultimately, in 
unbroken tradition, to certain aspects of Vedic language and 
literature. There is, again, no evidence to justify the high anti- 
quity claimed for the collection of Prakrit folk-tales of Gunadhya, 
which is now lost, or for the Prakrit lyrics of Hala, which have 
been misleadingly taken as the prototype of the Sanskrit lyrics. 
Not only does the Prakrit of Hala’s anthology show a fairly deve- 
loped form of the language, far apart from the Prakrits of the 
early inscriptions and of the dramatic fragments of Asvaghosa, 
but the Prakrit poetry which it typifies is as conventional as the 
Sanskrit, and is not folk-literature in its true sense. Both the 
Mahābhārata and the Jatakas, again, show the currency of the 
beast-fable, but in this sphere also we know nothing of any early 
Prakrit achievement. Nor can it be shown that an original 
Prakrit drama was turned into Sanskrit ; and our earliest speci- 
mens of the Sanskrit drama in the A$vaghosa fragments, which 
do not show it in a primitive or rudimentary form, are already 
written in Sanskrit, as well as in Prakrit. 

The hypothesis of an earlier Prakrit literature started also 
from the supposition that Sanskrit was little used until it was 
recovered and restored sometime after the Christian era. The 
theory is thus a revival in another form of Max Miiller’s once 
famous but now discredited suggestion’ of the cessation of literary 





1 India; What can it teach us ? (London, 1882), p. 281 f. It is mainly on the basis of 
Fergusson's theory of the Vikrama era that Max Müller connected hi 
^ legend of a king Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, who was supposed to have d 


s suggestion with the 
z from India and founded the Vikrama era in 544 A.D. but dated the era 


riven out the Sakas 
back to 57 B. C. Mix 
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activity in India until the sixth century A.D., when a Sanskrit 
Renaissance was supposed to have begum. At a time when 
scanty facts gave room for abundant fancies, the theory appeared 
plausible ; it was apparently justified by the absence or paucity 
of literary works before and after the Christian era, as wellas by 
the fact that the incursions of Greeks, Parthians, Kusanas and 
Sakas at this time must have affected the north-west of India. 
But the epigraphical and literary researches of Bühler, Kielhorn 
and Fleet have now confirmed beyond doubt the indication, first 
given by Lassen,' regarding the development of the Sanskrit 
Kavya-form in the first few centuries of the Christian era, and 
have entirely destroyed Max Miiller’s theory of a literary inter- 
regnum. Biihler’s detailed examination’ of the evidence borne 
by the early inscriptions, ranging from the second tothe fifth 


Müller, however, had the sagacity to perceive that Fergusson’s theory would at once collapse 
if any document were found dated in the Vikrama era before 544 A.D. The missing evidence 
is now found, and both the assumptions mentioned above are now shown to be untenable 
(see Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions. Introd. ; also JA, XXX, pp. 3-4). The Vikramaditya legend 
itself is fairly old. It owed its currency, no doubt, from an ill-authenticated verse of a late 
work, which associates Dhanvantari, Ksapanaka, Amarasirhha, Sanku, Vetálabhatta, Ghatakar- 
para, Kālidāsa, Varáhamihira and Vararuci as the nine gems of the court of this mythical 
king. While we know for certain that Varáhamihira flourished in the middle of the sixth 
century, Vararuci is undoubtedly a very old author to whom a Kavya is ascribed in Patahjali's 
Mahdbhdsya ; while of the other poets, some are mere names, and some, who are by no means 
contemporaries, are lumped together, after the manner of works like Bhoja-prabandha, which 
makes Kalid&sa, Bana and Bhavabhüti contemporaries ! On this verse and on Jyotirvida- 
bharana (16th century in which it occurs, see Weber in. ZDMG, XXII, 1868, pp. 708 f : also 
introd. to Nandargikar's ed. of Raghu-varhsa for references to work where this verse is dis. 
cussed. It is remarkable, however, that the tradition of a great Vikramaditya as a patron of 
the Kavya persists in literature. Subandhu laments that after the depature of Vikramaditya 
there is no true appreciator of poetry ; and an carly reference in the same strain is found in a 
verse of Hala (ed. NSP, v. 64). The Sanskrit anthologies assign some 20 verses to Vikrama- 
ditya, and he is associated with Bhartrmentha, Matrgupta and Kālidāsa (sce W. Thomas, 
introd. to Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya, pp. 105-06 and references cited therein). There is no 
satisfactory evidence to connect him with the later Vikramádityas of the Gupta dynasty : and 
‘if the original founder of the Vikrama ere was a Vikramaditya, all search for him has, so far, 
not proved successful. For a recent discussion of the question, sec Edgerton, introd. to 
Vikramacarita. pp. lviii-Ixvi. 
— — 1 Lassen, /ndische Alterthumskunde, M, p. 1159 f. 

a Dicindischen Inschriften und cas Alter der indischen Kuntspcesie in SWA, 1890 tra. 

TA, xiii, p. 291. 





century A.D., not EU. proves the existence in these centuries of 
à highly elaborate body of Sanskrit prose and verse in the Kavya- 
style, but it also raises the presumption that most of the Prasasti- 
writers were acquainted with ‘some theory of poetic art. If 
"Max Müller conjectured a decline of literary activity in the first 
two centuries of the Christian era on account of the incursions 
ofthe Sakas, we know now that there is nothing to justify the 
idea that the Western Ksatrapas or Satraps of Saka origin were 
great destroyers. Their inscriptions show that they became 
themselves rapidly Indianised, adopted Indian names and customs, 
patronised Indian art and religion, and adopted, as early as 
150 A.D. Sanskrit as their epigraphical language. There is, 
therefore, no evidence for presuming a breach of literary 
continuity from the first to the fifth century A.D. If the theory 
is sometimes revived by the modified suggestion that the origin 
of the Sanskrit Kavya is to be ascribed to the ascendancy of the 
Sakas themselves, the discovery and publication of A$vaghosa's 
works directly negative the idea by affording further proof of an 
earlier bloom of the Sanskrit Kavya literature in some of its 
important aspects, and perhaps push the period of its origin much 
further back. The fact that a Buddhist poet should, at the 
commencement of the Christian era, adopt the Sanskrit Kavya- 
style for the avowed object* of conveying the tenets of his 
faith, hitherto generally recorded in the vernacular, is itself an 
indication of its popularity and diffusion; and the relatively 
perfect form in which the Kavya emerges in his writings pre- 
supposes a history behind it. 

The history, unfortunately, is hidden from us. We can, 
however, surmise its existence in some from in Pànini's time in 
the 4th century B.C.,* if we consider that one of the direct results 


1 As he declares at the close of his Saundaránmanda that his object in adoptir g the 
Kavya-form is to set forth the truth which leads to salvation in an attractive garb, so that it 


should appeal to all men. 
s ini's time is uncertain, but we take here the generally accepted date, as also 


Pantafijali’s accepted date in relation to that of Panini. 
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of his elaborate grammar, as also its object, had been the 


standardisation of Sanskrit, as distinguished from the Vedic 
(Chandas) and the spoken dialect (Bbhàsà) Although Panini 


shows himself fully conversant with the earlier Vedic literature, 
there is no reason to suppose that the Sista speech of his day 
was that of the priesthood alone; his object was not to regulate 
the hieratic speech but the language of polished expression in 
general. Panini’s own system, as well as his citation of the 
views of different schools of grammar, shows that grammatical 
studies must have been fair:y well advanced in his time, and 
presupposes the existence of a respectable body of literature on 
which his linguistic speculations must have based themselves. 
Nothing, unfortunately, has survived ; and this literature, which 
must have been supplanted by the more mature writings of later 
times, is now only a matter of surmise. 

The evidence would have been more definite if any reliance 
could be placed on the statement contained in a verse, ascribed 
to Ráàja$ekhara' in Jahlana’s Sakti-muktd@vali (1257 A.D.) that 
Panini wrote “first the grammar and then the Kavya, the 
Jambavati-jaya. " A^ fragment? from  Püpini's Gdmbavati- 
vijaya is preserved by Rayamukuta in his commentary on Amara- 
koSa (1.2.3.6), which was composed in 1431 A.D.  Mauch earlier 
than this date, Nami-sádhu who wrote his commentary on 
Rudrata's Kávyádlamkára in 1069 A.D., cites "from Paànini's 
Mahakavya, the Patala-vijaya,” a fragment (samdhyd-vadhim 
grhya karena) in illustration of the remark that great poets permit 


x svarti Püninaye tasmai yasya Rudra-prasddatah| ádau vydkaranam kāvyam anu 
Jambavati-jayam || This Rajasekhara could have been the Jaina Rajasekhara, who wrote 
his Prabandha-ko$a in 1348 A.D.; but it is not clear if he was the dramatist Ràjasckhara, 
who flourished during the end of the 9th and the beginning of the 10th century ; for in the 
Jatter's Küvya-mimáàrisá there are references to Pinini’s learned achievements but no mention 


. of him as a poet. 


i 3 payah-prsantibhih sprstá yánti vatdh $anaih $anaih. Altogether Rayamukuta qvoies three 
fragments from Panini (Bhandarkar, Report, 1883-84, pp. 62, 479). Another quotation from 
re is given by Aufrecht in ZDMG, XLV, 1891, p. 308. 

KS K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 98. 





ther the licence of ungrammatical forms" and further gives 
as another example, a stanza “of the same poet” in which the 
un-Paninian form apaSyati occurs.' Both these Küvyas, ascribed 
to Panini, are now lost, but their titles imply that they apparent- 
ly dealt with Krsna's descent into the lower world and winning 
of Jambavati as his bride. It is not clear, however, from these 
separate and brief references, if they are two different works or 
one work with two different names. The tradition of Panini’s 
poetical achievement is also recorded in an anonymous stanza 
given in the Sadukti-karndmrta (1206 A.D.)," while seventeen 
verses, other than those mentioned above, are also found cited 
in the Anthologies under the name of a poet Pāņini,* of which 
the earliest citation appears to a verse given in the Kavindra- 
vacana-samuccaya* (about 1000 A.D.). Most of these verses are 
in the fanciful vein and ornate diction, and some are distinctly 


1 Ed. NSP, ad 2.8: mahákavIndm apy apafabda-pdta-daríanát, Nami-sádhu also quotes 
in the same context similar solecisms from the poems of Bhartyhari, Kalidasa and Bháravi 

a gate'rdha-rdtre parimanda-mandarh garjanti yat prdvrsi küla-megháh | 

apaí yati vatsam invedu-bimbarh tac charvart gour iva hurtikaroti 1 

8 526.5, which extols Bhavabhüti along with Subandhu, Raghukára (K4lidasa,) 
Daksiputra (Pápini), Haricandra, Süra and Bharavi. 

4 The Anthology verses are collected together and translated by Aufrecht in ZDMG, 
XIV, p. 581f; XXVII, p. 46f; XXXVI, p. 356f; XLV, p. 308f, They are also given by Peter- 
son, introd. to Subhágitávali, pp. 54-58 and JRAS, 1891, pp. 311-19, and more fully by F. W. 
Thomas, KavIndravacana^, introd., pp. 51-53. Also see Aufrecht in ZDMG, XXVIII, p. 113, for 
quotations by Ráyamukufa.— The following abbreviations will be used for the Anthologies 
cited below : Kys= KavIndra-vacana-samuccaya, ed. F. W. Thomas, Bibl. Ind. Calcutta, 1912; 
SP Sárhgadhara-paddhati, ed. P. Peterson, Bombay, 1888 ; SbAv— Subbásitávali of Vallabha- 
deva, ed. P. Peterson, Bombay, 1886 ; Sml= Sükti-mukt!iávall of Jahlapa, ed. Gaekwad's Orient. 
Series, Baroda, 1939; Skm=—Saduktikarnamyta, cd. R. Sarma and H. Sarma, Lahore, 1933 ; 
Pdy= Pady&vali, ed. S. K. De, Dacca, 1934, 

® No. 186, tanvarginarh stanau drsjvd. As it will be clear from the concordance piven 
by Thomas, the ascription in the Anthologies is not uniform, The Shv gives nine verses of 
which two only (upodha-rdgena and ksapah ksamikrtya) are ascribed by SP. The Skm gives 
8 verses including upodha-rdgera ; while Am! assigns this verse, as well as Asapah ksdmikriya, 
which last verse is given also by Sbhv and SP but which is anonymous in Kvs and ascribed 
to Omkantha in Skm, The verses pánau padma-dhiyd and pánau Jona-tale are assigned to 
Pápini in Skm, bpt they are anonymous in Kys, while the first verse is sometimes ascribed 
to Acala. Some of these verses are quoted in the Alarhkára works, but always anonymously, 
the oldest citations being those by VAmana ad IV. 3 (aindram dhanub) and Anandavardhana, 
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‘erotic in theme. Among the metres employed we have one verse 
in Sikharini, two in Sloka, two in Sardilavikridita, three in 
Sragdharà, three in Vamdéasthavila and six in Upajati. It is 
noteworthy that Ksemendra, in his Suvrtta-tilaka (iii. 30), tells 
us in the 11th century that Panini excelled in composing verses 
in the Upajati metre' ; and we find that, besides the six Anthology 
verses, both the verses quoted by Nami-sádhu, as well as two out 
ofthe three fragments given by Rayamukta, are in the Upajati. 
Aufrecht, who first drew attention to the existence of a 
poet named Pünini, remarked that we did not as yet know 
of more than one author of that name ; and the question 
whether, despite the rarity of the name, we can assume the 
existence of more than one Panini has not, in the interval, 
advanced much beyond that stage. As the Indian tradition, 
however, knows only of one Panini who wrote the famous 
grammar and whom it does not distinguish from the poet Panini, 
it has been maintained that the grammarian and the poet are 
identical. ^ While admitting that the evidence adduced is late, 
and that the ascription in the Anthologies, being notoriously 
careless, should not be taken as conclusive, one cannot yet lose 
sight of the fact that the tradition recorded from the 11th century, 
independently by various writers, makes no distinction between 
Panini the grammarian and Panini the poet. The genuineness 
of the Anthology verses may well be doubted, but the naming of 
the two poems, from which verses are actually quoted, cannot be 
so easily brushed aside. The silence of grammarians from 


X As, weare told further, Kálidása in Mandākrāntā, Bhavabhüti in Sikharipf, Bhadravi 
in Varhéasthavila, Ratnákara in Vasantaiilaka, and Rajaickhara in SardOlavikridita, etc. 
The preponderance of Upajati in Ašvaghosa s Buddha-earita (ed, E. H. Johnston, Pt. I. 
p. Ixvi) undoubtedly indicates its early popularity, attested, also by its adoption of Kālidāsa 
in his two poems. 

re, In the works and articles of Peterson cited above. Pischel, in ZDMG, XXXIX, 1885, 
p. Sat believes in the identity, but he makes it the ground of placing Pànini at about the fifth 
century A.D. ; * Bühler however, rightly points out (JA, XV, 1886, p. 241) that “if the gram- 
_ marian Panini did write a Kavya, it does not follow that he should be supposed to live in the 
he 4th or 5 Sth century A.D.; the Kavya literature is much older,” 






















ali downwards’ is a negative argument’ which proves 
ing; while the least valid of all objections is that the 
— Sanskrit of the poems could not have been the Sanskrit of Panini, 
= ef that Panini could not have used such ungrammatical forms as 
grhya and apaśyati in defiance of his own rules (vii. i. 37, 81). 
The occurrence of such archaisms, which are not rare in old 
poets,* is itself a strong indication of the antiquity of the poem or 
poems; and when we consider that only two centuries later 
Pataüjali refers to a Kavay by Vararuci, who was also perhaps 
a grammarian-poet, and quotes framents of verses composed in 
the same ornate manner and diction, the argument that the 
language of the poems is comparatively modern and could not 
have been that of Panini loses much of its force. In the absence 
of further decisive evidence, however, the question must be 
regarded as open; but nothing convincing has so far been 
adduced which would prove that the grammarian could not have 
composed a regular Kavya. 

The literary evidence furnished by the quotations and 
references in Patafijali’s Mahdadbhdsya, which show that the 
Sanskrit Kavya in some of its recognised forms flourished in the 
2nd century B.C.,* gives us the first definite indication regard- 
ing its early origin and development. Patafijali directly 


mentions a Vararuca Kavya (ad iv. 3.101),* although, un- 

1 R. G. Bhandarkar in JBRAS, XVI, p. 344. 

s These archaisms are authenticated by the Epics, by Asvaghosa and by what Patañjali 
says about poctic licence. Nami-sádhu, as noted above, rightly points out that such irregular 
forms are not rare evén in later poets. The fragments quoted by Rayamukuja and Nami- 
sšdhu have undoubtedly the appearance of being old. Some of the Anthology verses contain 
instances of lectio difficilior, which have been discussed by Bóhtlingk in ZDMG, XXXVI, 

. 659. 
H ^ Besides Vararuci, whose verses have been cited in the Anthologics (Petersen, introd. 
to Sbhv p. 103; Skm, introd., pp. 105-07), we have similar verses ascribed to Bhartrhari 
(sec Peterson in Sbhv, introd., p. 74 ; Skm, introd.. p. 82) and Vy&di (Skm, V. 32.2). 

4 Onthe question of Patafjali's date, which is still uncertain, sce Keith, India Office 
Cat. of. MSS, Il, p. 243f 

s One of RAja£ekhara's verses in the Sakri-muksdvali tells us that the name of Vararuci's 
poem was Kapjhibharapa. Vararuci is one of the mysterious figures of early Sanskrit 
literature, Hc is sometimes identified with the Várttikakára Kátsáyana and extolled as one 
of the nine gems of the court of an equally mysterious Vikramáditya. To him a monologue- 
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` fortunately, | he supplies no further information about it. He 
refers to poetic licence, which was apparently not rare in his day, 
with the remark: chandovat kavayah kurvanti (ad 1.4.3). He 
appears to know various forms of the Kávya literature other than 
poetry, although from his tantalisingly brief references or frag- 
mentary quotations it is not always possible to determine in what 
exact form they were known to him. Like Pànini, Patafijali 
“knows the Bharata epic and refers to Granthikas, who were 
probably professional reciters. Tales about Yavakrita, Priyangu 
and Yayüti were current; and commenting on Kütyüyana's 
oldest mention of the Akhydyika,' which alluded not to narrative 
episodes found in the Epics but to independent works, Patafjali 
gives the names of three ÁAkhyüyikàs, namely, Vāsavadattā, 
Sumanottarà and Bhaimarathi. But, unfortunately, we have no 
details regarding their form and content. In an obscure passage 
(ad iii. 1.26), over the interpretation of which there has been 
much D of opinion," a reference is made to some kind of 
entertainment—possibly dramatic —in which a class of enter- 
tainers called Saubhikas carry out, apparently by means of vivid 
action, the killing of Kamsa and the binding of Bali. Greater 
interest attaches to some forty quotations, mostly metrical, but 
often given in fragments, in which one can find eulogistic, erotic 
or gnomic themes in the approved style and language of the 
Kavya. The metres in which they are conveyed are no longer 


play entitled U5haydbhisdrika, is attributed, as well as a lost work called Cdrumari. which 
Was apparently a romance. He is vaguely referred to as an authority on the Alad\ara-4astra 

(S. K De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 70) and regarded as the author of a Prakrit Grammar 

(Prdkrta-prakasa), of a work on grammatical gender (Ligünufdsama), of a collection of 
gnomic stanzas (Niti-ratra) and even of an eastern version of the colleetion of foik- -tales 
known as Sirhdsana-dvarrimsikd. Apparently, he was one of the far-off apocryphal authors 

Of traditional repute on whom all anonyma could be convenicatly lumped, 

* Viàrttika on Pā., iv.3.87 and iv.2 60. Also see Patafjali, ed. Kielhorn, II, p. 284. 
Katy&yana knows a work named Daivasuram, dealing apparently with the story of the war of 
gods and demons. 

CA Ed. Kic]horn, II, p. 36. See Weber in Zad. St. XIII, p. 4880; Loaders in SBAW 
1916, p. 698f ; Lévi in ThzZure ind., U. p. 315 ; Hillebrandt ia ZO M 7, LXXII, p. 227f ; Keith 
ia BSOS, I, Pt. 4, p. 27f aad Sa iskrit Drama, Oxford, 1924, p. 31r. 
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Vedic. but we have, besides the classical Sloka, fragments of 
stanzas in  Malati, Praharsini, Vamsasthavila, Vasantatilaka, 
Pramitáksarà, Indravajra or VI eichter In addition to this, 
there are about 260 scattered verses! -treating of grammatical 
matters (sometimes called Sloka-varttikas), which employ, besides 
the normal Sloka, Arya, Vaktra and some irregular Tristubh- 
Jagati metres, such ornate lyrical measures as Vidyunmala 
(3 stanzas), Samüni, Indravajrà and Upendravajra (7 stanzas), 
Sálini (4 stanzas), VamSasthavila, Dodhnka (12 stanzas) and 
Totaka (2 stanzas). 

This early evolution of lyrical measures, multitude of which 
is systematically defined and classified in the earliest known 
work on Prosody, attributed to Pingala,' takes us beyond the 
sphere of the Vedic and Epic metrical systems. The Epic poets, 
generally less sensitive to delicate rhythmic effects, preferred 
metres in which long series of stanzas could be composed with 
ease ; but the metrical variation in lyric and sentimental poetry, 
which had love for its principal theme, accounts for the large 
number of lyric metres which came into existence in the 
classical period. Some of the new metres derive their names 
from their characteristic form or movement: such as Druta- 
vilambita ‘fast and slow’, Vegavati ‘of impetuous motion,’ 
Mandakranta ‘stepping slowly, Tvaritagati ‘quickly moving’ ; 
some are named after plants and flowers: Mala ‘garland’ 
Mafjari ‘blossom’; some are called after the sound and 
habit of animals, Sürdüla-vikridita ‘play of the tiger,” Asva- 
lalita ‘gait of the horse,’  Haripi-pluta ‘leap of the deer,’ 
Hamsa-ruta ‘cackling of the geese,’ Bhramara-vilasita ‘sportive- 
ness of the bees,’ Gaja-gati ‘motion of elephant’ ; but it is also 
remarkable that the names given to a very large number 





1» Kielhorn in JA, XV, p. 228 ; also IA, XIV, 1886, pp. 326-27. 

. M. Ghosh in /HQ, VIL, 1931, p. TA. miin'ains that the parts dealing with ths 
Vedic and classical matres respectively cannot b: attribaied to ths sams author, and that 
the Vedic part should bs assigasd to circa 690 B.C. D. C. Sarcar, in Ind. Culture, VI, 


pp. 110f. 274, bslioves that ths classical part cannot bš placed earlier thanths Sth esatury, A.D. 





of metres are epithets of fair maidens: Tanvi 'slender-limbed,' 
Rucira ‘dainty,’ Pramadà ‘handsome,’ Pramitaksara ‘a maiden of 
measured words, Manjubhasini ‘a maiden of charming speech,’ 
Sasivadanà ‘moonfaced,’ Citralekha ‘a maiden of beautiful out- 
lines,’ Vidyunmala ‘chain of lightning,’ Kanakaprabha ‘radiance 
of gold,’ Cáruhàsini ‘sweetly smiling, Kundadanti ‘a maiden of 
budlike teeth,’ Vasantatilaka ‘decoration of spring,’ Caficalaksi 
'a ‘maiden of tremulous glances,’ Sragdhara ‘a maiden witha 
garland,’ and Kantotpida ‘plague of her lovers’! The names 
mentioned above undoubtedly indicate a more developed and 
delicate sense of rhythmic forms. The names of fair maidens, 
however, need not be taken as having actually occurred in poems 
originally composed in their honour by diverse poets, but they 
certainly point to an original connexion of thes lyric metres with 
erotic themes ; and Jacobi is right in suggesting* that they had 
their origin in the Sanskrit Kavya poetry of a pre-Christian era, 
from which the Maharastri lyric also had its impetus and 
inspiration. 

The difficulty of arriving at an exact conclusion regarding 
the origin and development of the Kavya arises from the fact 
that all the Kavya literature between Patafijali and A$vaghosa 
has now disappeared ; and we cannot confidently assign any 
ofthe Kavyas, which have come down to us, to the period 
between the 2nd century B.C. and the 1st or 2nd century A.D, 
We have thus absolutely no knowledge of the formative period 
of Sanskrit literature. The Kavya does not indeed emerge in 
a definite and self-conscious form until we come to A$vaghosa, 
‘the first known Kavya-poet of eminence, who is made a contem- 
porary of Kaniska by both Chinese and Tibetan traditions, and 
who can be placed even on independent grounds “between 
50 B.C. and 100 A.D. with a preference to the first half of the 
first century A.D."* An examination of A$vaghosa's works, 


Ë. š 


1 in ZDMG, XXXVII, pp. 616-17. 
® See Buddha-carita, cd. E. H. Johnston (Calcutta, 1936), Pt, II, introd., pp. xiii-xvij 
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er. shows' that although they are free from the later device 
overgrown compounds, they betray an unmistakable knowledge, 
even in a somewhat rough and primitive form, of the laws 
"of Kavya poetry, by their skill in the use of classical mettes," 
"by their handling of similes and other rhetorical figures, and 
by their growing employment of the stanza as a separate unit 
of expression. 

A little later, we have a fairly extensive Sanskrit inscription, 
carved on a rock at Girnar of Mahaksatrapa Rudradàman,* 
celebrating an event of about 150 A,D. and composed in the 
ornate Sanskrit prose familiar to us from the Kavya. The 
literary merit of this Pragasti cannot be reckoned very high, 
but it is important as one of the earliest definite instances of 
` high-flown Sanskrit prose composition. The inscription contains 
areference to the king's skill in the composition of “prose and 
_Verse embellished and elevated by verbal conventions, which 
are clear, light, pleasant, varied and  charming."* Making 
allowance for heightened statement not unusual in inscriptional 
panegyric, the reference can be taken as an interesting evidence 
of the early interest in Sanskrit culture evinced even by a king 
Of foreign extraction. One can also see in the reference at least 
the author's, if not his patron's, acquaintance with some 
form of poetic art which prescribed poetic embellishment (Alam- 
küra) and conventional adjustment of words (Sabda-sama ya), 
involving the employment of such excellences as clearness, light- 


re 


On the "date of Kaniska a summary of the divergent views, with full references, is given by 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literature (referred to below as HIL), II. Calcutta, 1933, 
pp. 611-14. The limits of divergence are now no longer very large, and the date 100 A.D. 
would be a rough but not unjust estimate. 

- A E. H. Johnston, op. cit.. pp. Ixiii f. | 

^ @ Amongthe metres used (besides classica! Anustubh) are Upajati, Varhéasthavila, 
Rucirá, Prabarsio!, Vasantatilaka, Malini, Sikharint, Sardülavikridita, Suvadand, Viyoginl, 
or Sundar!, Aupacchandasika, Vait&llya, Puspitágrá, and even unknown metres like Sarabha, 
and rare and difficult ones like Kusumalatávellita (called CitraleckLa by Bharata), Udgáiá and 
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"ness, sweetness, ` variety, charm and elevation. It is notable 


that the composition itself is mot free from archaism like 

patina (for patya), Prakritisms like vřśaduttarāņi (for uimšad-) or 

irregular construction like anyatra samgrdmesu; but in respect 

of the employment of long sentences and sonorous compounds, 

of poetic figures like simile and alliteration, and of other literary: 
devices, it exemplifies some of the distinctive characteristics of 

the Sanskrit Kavya. The Nasik inscription of Siri Pulumayi' also 

belongs to the 2nd century A.D. and exhibits similar features, but 

it is composed in Prakrit, apparently by one who was familiar 

with Sanskrit models. 

Not very far perhaps in time from A$vaghosa flourished the 
Buddhist writers, Màtrceta, Kumāralāta and Arya Süra, whose 
works, so far as they have been recovered, afford conclusive 
evidence of the establishment of the Kávya style. To the third 
or fourth century A.D. is also assigned the Tantrdkhydyika, which 
is the earliest known form of the Pancatantra ; and the oldest 
ingredients of the Sattasai of Hala and the Brhatkathá of 
Gunadhya also belong probably to this period. It would also 
be not wrong to assume that the science of Erotics and Drama- 
turgy, typified by the works of Vatsyayana and Bharata, took 
shape during this time ; and, though we do not possess any very 
early treatise on Poetics, the unknown beginnings of the disci- 
pline are to be sought also in this period, which saw the growth 
of the factitious Kavya. The Artha-$dstra of Kautilya is placed 
somewhat earlier, but the development of political and administra- 
tive ideas must have proceeded apace with the growth of materia] 
prosperity and with the predominance of an entirely secular 
literature. 

We have, however, no historical authority for the date of any 
of these works, nor of the great Kavya-poets, until we come 
to the Aihole inscription of 634 A.D.,* which mentions Bharavi. 


4 El, Vit, p. 60f. 
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along with Kalidasa, as poets det established reputation. Kāli- 
.dàsa, however, speaking modestly of himself at the commence- 
ment of his Mdlavikdgnimita, mentions Bhása, Somila (or 
Saumilla) and Kaviputra as predecessors whose works might 
delay the appreciation of his own drama. Although agree- 
ment has not yet been reached about the authenticity of the 
Trivandrum dramas ascribed to Bhàsa, there cannot be any 
doubt that as a dramatist Bhàsa attained, even in this early period, 
a reputation high enough to be eulogised by Kalidasa, and later 
on by Banabhatta. Ot Somila we know from Rajašekhara' 
that he was the joint author, with Ràmila,* of a Stidraka-kathd, 
whith is now lost ; and only one verse of theirs is preserved by 
Jahlana (59. 35) and Sarngadhara (No. 3822) in their antho- 
logies.* Of Kaviputra also, who is cited in the dual, we have 
nothing but one verse only, given in the Subhdgitdvali (No. 2227), 
but the verse now stands in Bhartrhari's Satakas (Srhgàra?, 
st. 3). 

A definite landmark, however, in supplied by the Harga-carita 
of Banabhatta who, as a contemporary of King Harsavardhana 
of Thaneswar and Kanauj, belonged to the first half of the 7th 
century A.D., and who, in the preface to this work, pays homage 
to some of his distinguished predecessors. Besides. an un- 
named author of a Vdsavadattd, who may or may not be 
Subandhu, he mentions Bhattara Haricandra who wrote an 
unnamed prose work, Satavahana who compiled an anthology, 
Pravarasena whose fame travelled beyond the seas by his Setu 
(bandha), Bhàsa who composed some distinctive dramas, Kāli- 
dasa whose flower-like honied words ever bring delight, the 
author of the Brhat-kathadé, and  Adhyarája. Of Bhattara 





1: rfauSüdrakakatha-kürau vandyau Rümila-Somllau | yayor dvayoh kávyam astd ardhanárI- 
ivaropamau | , cited in Jahlana, op. cit. 

s One verse under Rámilaka is given by SbAv, No. 1698. The Südraka-karhd is men- 
tioned and quoted by Bhoja in his Sraügüra-prakáía ; the name of the heroine is given as 
Vinayavatl. 

s. The stanza, however, is given anonymously in Kvs (No. 473) and attributed to 
Rájaíckhara in Skm (ii.86. 5). 





Haricandrat and Ádhyarája? we know nothing; but it is clear 
that the fame of the remaining well known authors must 
have been widespread by the 7th century A.D. Although the 
respective dates of these works and authors cannot be fixed with 
certainty, it can be assumed from Banabhatta’s enumeration that 
the period preceding him formed one of the most distinguished 
epochs of Kavya literature, the development of which probably 
proceeded apace with the flourishing of Sanskrit culture under the 
Gupta emperors in the 4th and 5th centuries of the Christian 
era. 

This conclusion receives confirmation from the wide culti- 
vation of the Kavya form of prose and verse in the inscrip- 
tional records of this period, of which not less than fifteen 
specimens of importance will be found in the third volume of 
Fleet's Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum.* Their Kavya-features 
and importance in literary history have long since been ably 
discussed by Bühler.* His detailed examination not only proves 
the existence of a body of elaborate prose and metrical writings 
in Kavya-style during these centuries, but also shows that the 
manner in which these PraSasti-writers conform to the rules 
of Alamkára, crystallised later in the oldest available treatises 
like those of Bhàmaha and  Dandin, would establish the 
presumption of their acquaintance with some rules of Sanskrit 


1 Heis certainly not the Jaina Haricandra, author of the much later Dharmafarmáàbhy ti- 

'daya which gives a dull account of the saint Dharmanáiha (cd. NSP, Bombay, 1899). Our 

Haricandra is apparently mentioned in a list of great poets in Skm (5.26.5), and quoted in 
the anthologies. 

* Most scholars have accepted Pischel's contention (Nachrichten d. kgl. Gesellschaft d. 
Wissenschaften. Gottingen, 1901, p. 4861.) that the werd d¢/yardja in st. 18 is not a proper 
name of any poet but refers to. the poct's patron. King Harsa himself. But the verse has 

i difficulties of interpretation, for which see F. W. Thomas and others in JRAS, 1903, p. £03; 
1904, p. 155 f.; 366, 544; 1905, p. 569 f. We also know from a stanza quoted in the 

Sarasvati-Kanjhàübharana that there was a Prakrit poet named Adhyarája, who is mentioned 
along with Sáhasáüka ; the commentary, however, explaining in a facile way that Adhyaraja 
stands for Sáliváhana and Sšhasšñka for Vikrama! 

s Calcutta, 1688. Some of these inscriptional records will be found in a convenient 

orm in Devanágari in D. B. Diskalkar's Selections from Inscriptions, Vol. I (Rajkot, 1925). 

& In Die indischen Inschriften, cited above. 





‘poetics. "The most interesting of these inscriptions is the 
panegyric of Samudragupta by Harisena, engraved on a 
pillar at Allahabad (about 350 A.D.), which commences with 
eight stanzas (some fragmentary) describing vividly the death of 
Candragupta I and accession of his son Samudragupta, then 
passess over to one long sonorous prose sentence and winds up 
with an eulogistic stanza,—all composed in the best manner of 
the Kavya. Likewise remarkable is the inscription of Virasena, 
the minister of Candragupta II, Samudragupta’s successor. 
Some importance attaches also to the inscription of Vatsabhatti, 
which consists of a series of 44 stanzas celebrating (in 473 A.D.) 
the consecration of a Sun-temple at Dasapura (Mandasor), from 
the fact that the poetaster is alleged to have taken Kālidāsa as 
his model ; but the literary merit of this laboured composition 
need not be exaggerated. 


2. THE ENVIRONMENT AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE KAVYA 


It is noteworthy that in Harisena’s Prasasti, Samudragupta 
is mentioned not only as a friend and patron of poets but as à 
poet himself, who like Rudradaman before him, composed poems 
of distinction enough to win for himself the title of Kaviraja or 
king of poets.' Amiable flattery it may be, but the point is 
important ; for the tradition of royal authors, as well as of royal 
patrons of authors, continues througout the history of Sanskrit 
literature. The very existence of royal inscriptions written in 
Kavya-style, as well as the form, content and general outlook 
of the Kavya literature itself, indicates its close connexion with 
the courts of princes, and explains the association of ASvaghosa 
with Kaniska, of Kālidāsa with a Vikramaditya, or of Bana- 
bhatta with Harsavardhana. The royal recognition not only 
brought wealth and fame to the poets, but also some leisure for 


* For other examples of poet-kings sce introduction to the edition of Priyadarfikà by 
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serious composition. In his Kavya-mimamsd Rajasekhara speaks 
of literary assemblies held by kings for examination of works and 
reward of merit ; and even if we do not put faith in this or in the 
unhistorical pictures of poetical contests at royal courts given 
in the Bhoja-prabandha and Prabandha-cintámani, a vivid account 
is furnished by Mankha in his Srikantha-carita (Canto XV) of one 
such assembly actually held by a minister of Jayasimha of Kashmir 
towards the middle of the 12th century. As a matter of fact, 
the Kavya literature appears to have been aristocratic from 
the beginning, fostered under the patronage of the wealthy or 
in the courts of the princes. Even if it does not lack serious 
interest, this literature naturally reflects the graces, as well as the 
artificialities, of courtly life; and its exuberant fancy is quite 
in keeping with the taste which prevailed in this atmosphere. 
The court-influence undoubtedly went a long way, not only in 
fostering a certain langour and luxuriance of style, but also in 
encouraging a marked preference of what catches the eye to what 
touches the heart. 

In order to appreciate the Kavya, therefore, it is necessary 
to realise the condition under which it was produced and the 
environment in which it flourished. The pessimism of the 
Buddhistic ideal gradually disappeared, having been replaced by 
more accommodating views about the value of pleasure. Even 
the Buddhist author of the Ndgdnanda does not disdain to weave 
a love-theme into his lofty story of Jimatavahana's self-sacrifice 
and in his opening benedictory stanza he does not hesitate to 
represent the Buddha as being rallied upon his hard-heartedness 
by the ladies of Mara's train.'" From Patanjali's references we 
find that from it very dawn love is establiahed as one of the 
"dominant themes of the Kavya poetry. Thy Buddhist conception 


1 A similar verse with openly erotic imagery is ascribed to Asvaghosa in Kvs No. 2. 
pg One fragment, at least, of a stanza is clearly erotic in subject in its description of the 
morning: varatanu sarpravadantí kukkugáh “O fair-limbed one, the cocks unite to proclaim”. 
The full verse is fortunately supplied twelve centuries later by Ksemendra, who quotes it in 
his Aucitya-vicára but attributes it wrongly to Kum áradása. 
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of the love-god as Mara or Death gives way to that of the flower- 
arrowed deity, who is anticipated in the Atharva-veda and is 
established in the Epics, but whose appearance, names and 
personality are revived and developed in the fullest measure in 
the Kavya. The widely diffused Kavya manner and its prevailing 
love-interest invade even the domain of technical sciences; and 
it is remarkable that the mathematician Bhaskaragupta not 
only uses elegant metre in his Lilávati but presents his algebraical 
theorems in the form of problems explained to a fair maiden, of 
which the phraseology and imagery are drawn from the bees, 
flowers and other familiar objects of Kavya poetry. The celebra- 
tion of festivals with pomp and grandeur, the amusements of 
the court and the people, the sports in water, the game of 
swing, the plucking of flowers, song, dance, music, dramatic 
performances and other diversions, elaborate description of which 
forms the stock-in-trade of most Kavya-poets, bear witness not 
only to this sense of life but also to the general demand for 
refinement, beauty and luxury. The people are capable of 
"enjoying good things of this world, while heartily believing 
in the next. If pleasure with refinement is sought for in life, 
pleasure with elegance is demanded in art. It is natural, there- 
fore, that the poetry of this period pleases us more than it moves ; 
for life is seldom envisaged in its infinite depth and poignancy, or 
in its sublime heights of imaginative fervour, but is generally 
conceived in its playful moods of vivid enjoyment breaking forth 
into delicate little cameos of thought or fancy. 

The dominant love-motif of the Kavya is thus explained by 
the social environment in which it grows and from which alone 
it can obtain recognition. It is, however, not court-life alone 
which inspires this literature. At the centre of it stands the 
Nagaraka, the polished man about town, whose culture, tastes 
and habits so largely mould this literature that he may be taken 
to be as typical of it as the priest or the philosopher is of the 
literature of the Brahmanas or the Upanisads.! Apart from the 
| x HL Oldenberg, Die Literatur des alten Indien, Stuttgart und Bsrlin, 1903, pp. 198 f. 








| picture we got of him in the literature itself, we have a vivid 
sketch of an early protoype of the Nagaraka in the Kama-sütra 
or Aphorism of Erotics, attributed to Vatsyayana. We are told 
that the well-planned house of the Nagaraka is situated neara 
river or tank and surrounded by a lovely garden ; in the garden 
there are, for amusement or repose, a summer house, a bower of 
creepers with raised parterre, and a carpeted swing in a shady 
spot. His living room, balmy with perfume, contains a bed, 
soft, white, fragrant and luxuriously furnished with pillows or 
cushions. There is also a couch, with a kind of stool at the head, 
on which are placed pigments, perfumes, garlands, bark of citron, 
canvas and a box of paint. A lute hanging from an ivory peg 
and a few books are also not forgotten. On the ground there is a 
spittoon, and not far from the couch a round seat with raised 
back and a board for dice. The Nagaraka spends his morning in 
bathing and elaborate toilet, applying ointments and perfumes to 
his body, collyrium to his eyes and red paint to his lips, chewing 
betel leves and citron-bark to add fragrance to his mouth, and 
looking at himself in the glass. After breakfast he listens to 
his parrots, kept in a cage outside his room, witnesses ram and 
cock fights and takes part in other diversions which he enjoys 
with his friends and companions. After a brief midday sleep, he 
dresses again, and joins his friends; and in the evening there 
is music, followed by joys of love. These are the habitual 
pleasures of the Nagaraka, but there are also occasional rounds of 
enjoyment, consisting of festivals, drinking parties, plays, con- 
certs, picnics in groves, excursions to parks or water-sports in 
lakes and rivers. There are also social gatherings, often held in 
the house of the ladies of th demi-monde, where assemble men of 
wit and talent, and where artistic and poetic topics are freely 
discussed. The part played by the accomplished courtesan in the 
polished society of the time is indeed remarkable; and judging 
from Vasantasena,' it must be said that in ancient India of this 


1 Also the picture of Kamamafjari in Ucchvása II of Dandin’s romance; she isa 
typical courtesan, but highly accomplished and educated. 
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‘peiod, as in the Athens of Perikles, her wealth, beauty and 
power, as well as her literary and artistictastes, assured for her an 
important social position. She already appears as a character 
in the fragment of an early Sanskrit play discovered in Central 
Asia, and it is not strange that Sudraka should take her as the 
heroine of his well-known drama ; for her presence and position 
must have offered an opportunity, which is otherwise denied to 
the Sanskrit dramatist (except through a legendary medium) of 
depicting romantic love between persons free and independent. 
The picture of the Nagaraka and his lady-friend as we have it in 
literature, is undoubtedly heightened, and there is a great deal of 
the dandy and the dilettante in the society which they frequent ; 
but we need not doubt there is also much genuine culture, 
character and refinement. In later times, the Nagaraka degene- 
rates into a professional amourist, but originally he is depicted as 
a perfect man of the world, rich and cultivated, as well as witty, 
polished and skilled in the arts, who can appreciate poetry, 
painting and music, discuss delicate problems in the doctrine of 
love and has an extensive experience of human, especially feminine, 
character. 

"The science of Erotics, thus, exercised a profound influence 
on the theory and practice of the poetry of this period. The 
standard work of Vatsyayana contains, besides several chapters 
on the art and practice of love, sections on the ways and means 
of winnning and keeping a lover, on courtship and signs of love, 
on marriage and conduct of married life, and not a little on the 
practical psychology of the emotion of love. On the last men- 
tioned topic the science of Poetics, as embodied particularly in 
the specialised works on the erotic Rasa, went hand in hand ; and 
it is almost impossible to appreciate fully the merits, as well as 
the defects, of Sanskrit love-poetry without some knowlede of 
the habits, modes of thought, literary traditions and fundamental 
poetical postulates recorded in these Sastras, the mere allusion to 
one of which is enough to call up some familiar idea or touch 
some inner chord of sentiment. There is much in these treatises} 
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— whìch gives us an idealised or fanciful picture ; and the existence 
of the people of whom they speak was just as little a prolonged 
debauch as a prolonged idyll. There is also a great deal of scho- 
lastic formalism which loves subtleties and minutiae of classifica- 
tion. At the same time, the works bear witness to a considerable 
power of observation, and succeed in presenting a skilful and 
elaborate analysis of the erotic emotion, the theory of which came 

to have an intimate bearing on the psactice of the poets. 

In this connexion a reference should be made to an aspect 
of Sanskrit love-poetry which has been often condemned as too 
sensual or gross, namely, its highly intimate description of the 
beauty of the feminine form and the delights of dalliance, as 
well as its daring indelicacies of expression. It should be recog- 
nised that much of this frankness is conventional: the Sanskrit 
poet is expected to show his skill and knowledge of the Kama- 
$astra by his minute and highly flavoured descriptions. But the 
excuse of convention cannot altogether condone the finical yet 
flaunting sensuality of the elaborate picture of love-sports, such 
as we find in Bhàravi, Magha and their many followers (includ- 
ing the composers of later Bhanas) and such as are admitted by 
a developed but deplorable taste. Even the Indian critics, who 
are not ordinarily squeamish, are not sparing in their condemna- 
tion of some of these passages, and take even Kalidasa to task 
for depicting the love-adventures of the divine pair in his Kumzara- 

sambhava. A distinction, however, must be drawn between this 
conventional, but polished, and perhaps all the more regrettable, 

- indecency of decadent poets, on the one h and, and the exaspera- 
tingly authentic and even blunt audacities of expression, on 
the other, with which old-time authors season their erotic 
compositions. What the latter-day poets lack is 
exuberance or bonhomie of their predecessors, their easy and 

— frank expression of physical affection in its exceedingly human 

aspect, and their sincere realisation of primal sensations, which 

are naturally gross or grotesque being nearer to life. It would 
bs be unjust and canting prudery to condemn these simpler moods 
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passion and their direct expression, unless they are meaning- 
ly vulgar. The point is too often forgotten that what we 
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have here is not the love which dies in dreams, or revels in the 


mystic adoration of a phantom-woman. It does not talk about 
ideals and gates of heaven but walks on the earth and speaks of 
the passionate hunger of the body and the exquisite intoxication 
of the senses. The poets undoubtedly put a large emphasis on 
the body, and love appears more as self-fulfilment than as self- 
abnegation; but in this preference of the body there is nothing 
debasing or prurient. 'The essential realism of passion, which 
cannot live on abstraction but must have actualities to feed upon, 
does not absolve a truly passionate poet from the contact of the 
senses and touch of the earth ; but from this, his poetry springs 
Antaeus-like into fuller being. Modern taste may, with reason, 
deprecate the intimate description of personal beauty and delights 
of love in later Sanskrit poetry, but even here it must be clearly 
understood that there is very seldom any ignoble motive behind 
its conventional sensuousness, that there is no evidence of 
delight in uncleanness, and that it always conforms to the 
standard of artistic beauty. Comparing Sanskrit poetry with 
European classical literature in this respect, a Western critic 
very rightly remarks that "there is all the world of difference 
between what we find in the great poets of India and the frank 
delight of Martial and Petronius in their dascriptions of immoral 
scenes." The code of propriety as well as of prudery differs 
with different people, but the Sanskrit poet seldom takes leave 
of his delicacy of feeling and his sense of art; and even if he 
is ardent and luxuriant, he is more openly exhilarating than 
offensively cynical, 

The Sanskrit poet cannot also forget that, beside his 
elegant royal patron and the cultivated Nagaraka, he had a more 
exacting audience in the Rasika or Sahrdaya, the man of taste, 
the connoisseur, whose expert literary judgment is the final test 
of his work. Such a critic, we are told, must not only possess 
technical knowledge of the requirements of poetry, but also a 













25 
fine capacity of aesthetic enjoyment, born of wide culture 
and sympathetic identification with the feelings and ideas of 
the poet. The Indian ideal of the excellence of poetry is 
closely associated with a peculiar condition of artistic enjoy- 
ment, known as Rasa, the suggestion of which is taken to be 
its function, and in relation to which the appreciator is called 
Rasika. It is a reflex of the sentiment, which has been suggested 
in the poem, in the mind of the appreciator, as a relishable 
condition of impersonal enjoyment resulting from the idealised 
creation of poetry. The evoking of sentiment, therefore, is 
considered to be the most vital function of poetry ; and stress is 
put more and more on sentimental composition to the exclusion 
of the descriptive or ornamental. But here also the theorists 
are emphatic that in the art of suggesting this sentimental 
enjoyment in the reader's mind, the poetic imagination must 
show itself. As Oldenberg'! remarks with insight, the Indian 
theorists permit intellectual vigour and subtlety, the masculine 
beauty, to stand behind that of the purely feminine enjoyment 
born of the finest sensibility. Both these traits are found in the 
literature from the beginning—the idea of delectable rapture 
side by side with a strong inclination towards sagacity and 
subtlety. It is true that the dogmatic formalism of a scholastic 
theory of poetry sinks to the level of a cold and monotonously 
inflated rhetoric; but the theorists are at the same time not 
blind to finer issues, nor are they indifferent to the supreme 
excellence of real poetry* and the aesthetic pleasure resulting 
from it. They take care to add that, despite dogmas and 
formulas, the poetic imagination must manifest itself as the 
ultimate source of poetic charm. The demands that are made 
of the poet are, thus, very exacting ; he must not only be 
initiated into the intricacies of theoretic requirements but 
must also possess poetic imagination (Sakti), aided by culture 


E | Die Literatur des alten Indien, p. 207 f. 
= 8- Cf. Anandavardhana, p. 29: asminn ati-vicitra-kavipararhpará-váhini sarsdre Kali. 
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dása-prabhrtayo dvitrd paficasá và mahükavaya itl ganyate. 








€ /yut atti) and | practice (Abhyasa). Even if we do not rely 
v on Raja$ekhara's elaborate account of the studies which go to 
upon Y 


make up the finished poet, there can be no doubt that considerable 


importance is attached to the “education” of the poet," whose 
inborn gifts alone would not suffice, and for whose practical 


guidance in the devices of the crafts, convenient manuals* are 
elaborately composed. 


It is not necessary to believe that the poet is actually an 
adept in the long list of arts and sciences* in which he is required 
to be proficient ; but it is clear that he is expected to possess (and 
he is anxious to show that he does possess) a vast fund of useful 
information in the various branches of learning. Literature is 
regarded more and more as a learned pursuit and as the product 
of much cultivation. No doubt, a distinction is made between 
the Vidvat and the Vidagdha, between a man versed in belles lettres 
and a dry and tasteless scholar ; but it soon becomes a distinction 
without much difference. The importance of inspiration 
is indeed recognised, but the necessity of appealing of a 
learned audience is always there. It is obvious that in such an 
atmosphere the literatue becomes rich and refined, but natural 


1- Sec F. W. Thomas, Bhandarkar Comm. Volume, p. 3971; S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, 
Il, pp. 357 f, 42 f.n., 52; Keith, HSL, pp. 338-41. Rájas$ckhara gives an interesting, but 
somewhat heightened, picture of the daily life and duties of the poet, who is presented as a 
man of fashion and wealth, of purity in body, mind and speech, but assiduous and hard- 
working at his occupation. 

2 These works furnish elaborate hints on the construction of different metres, on the 
display of word-skill of various kinds, on Jeux de mots and tricks of producing double meaning, 
conundrums, riddles, alliterative and chiming verses, and various other device of verbal in- 
genuity. They give instructions on the employment of similes and enumerate a large number 
of ordinary parallelisms for that purpose. They give lists of Kavi-samayas or conventions 
observed by petz, and state in detail what to describe and how to describe. 

8 The carlist of such lists is given by Bhümaha I. 9, which substantially agrees - 
with that of Rudrata (1.18) ; but Vamana (1.3.20-21) deals with the topic in some detail. The 
longest list includes Grammar, Lexicon, Metrics, Rhetoric, Arts, Dramaturgy, Morals, Erotics, 
Politics, Law, Logic, Legends, Religion and Philosophy, as well as such miscellaneous sub- 
jects as Medicine, Botany, Mineralogy, knowledge of precious stones, Elephant-lore, Veteri- 
nary science, Art of War and Weapons, Art of Gambling, Magic, Astrology and Astronomy, 
nomy, knowledge of Vedic rites and ceremonies, and of the ways of the world. 
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‘ease and spontaneity are sacrificed for studied effects, and refine- 
ment leads perforce to elaboration. 

— The Kavya, therefore, appears almost from its very beginning 
as the careful work of a trained and experienced specialist. The 
technical analysis of a somewhat mechanical Rhetoric leads 
to the working of the rules and means of the poetic art into a 
system ; and this is combined with a characteristic love of adorn- 
ment, which demands an ornamental fitting out of word and 
thought. The difficulty of the language, as well as its com- 
plexity, naturally involves prolonged endeavour and practice for 
eflective mastery, but it also affords endless opportunity and 
temptation for astonishing feats of verbal jugglery, which 
perhaps would not be possible in any other language less accommo- 
dating than Sanskrit. Leaving aside the grotesque experiments 
of producing verses in the shape of a sword, wheel or lotus, or of 
stanzas which have the same sounds when read forwards or back- 
wards, and other such verbal absurdities, the tricks in poetic 
form and decorative devices are undoubtedly clever, but they are 
often overdone. They display learned ingenuity more than real 
poetry, and the forced use of the language is often a barrier to 
quick comprehension. Some poets actually go to the length of 
boasting’ that this poem is meant for the learned and not for 
the dull-witted, and is understandable only by means of a com- 
mentary. The involved construction, recondite vocabulary, 
laboured embellishment, strained expression, and constant search 
after conceits, double meanings and metaphors undoubtedly 
justify their boasting ; but they evince an exuberance of fancy 
and erudition rather than taste, judgement and real feeling. 
This tendency is more and more encouraged by the elaborate 
rules and definitions of Rhetoric, until inborn poetic fervour is 
A Eg. Bhaji, XXIL. 34 | vydk yd-gamyam idari kKdvyam utsavah sudhiydm alam | hata 
durmedhasa$ cdsmin vidvat-priyataya mayá |l. Here the Vidagdha is ignored deliberately for 

= 2 Some authors had, in fact, to write their own commentaries to make themselves in- 
telligible. Even Anandavardhana who deprecates such tricks in his theoretical work does 


not steer clear of them in his Devi-tataka. 
O.P. 220—4 
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entirely obscured by technicalities of expression. In actual practice, 
no doubt, gifted poets aspire to untrammelled utterance ; but the 
general tendency  degenerates towards a slavish adherence to 
rules, which results in the overloading of a composition by 
complicated and laboured expressions. 

- — Comments have often been made on the limited range and 
outlook of Sanskrit literature and on the conventionality of its 
themes. It is partly the excessive love of form and expression 
which leads to a corresponding neglect of content and theme. 
It is of little account if the subject-matter is too thin and 
threadbare to support a long poem, or if the irrelevant and often 
commonplace descriptions and reflections hamper the course of 
the narrative ; what does matter is that the diction is elaborately 
perfect, polished and witty, and that the poem conforms to the 
recognised standard,' and contains the customary descriptions, 
however digressive, of spring, dawn, sunset, moonrise, water- 
sports, drinking bouts, amorous practices, diplomatic consulta- 
tions and military expeditions, which form the regular stock-in- 
trade of this ornate poetry. A large number of so-called poetic 
conventions  (Kavi-samayas)* are established by theorists 
and mechanically repeated by poets, which descriptions of 
things, qualities and actions are stereotyped by fixed epithets, 
cliché phrases and restricted formulas. Even the various motifs 
which occur in legends, fables and plays* are worn out by repeti- 


* See Dandin, Kavyddarsa, 1. 14-19 ; Visvandtha, Sáhirya-darpana, VI. 315-25, etc. 

* For a list of poetic conventions see Rájasekhara, Kdvya-mimarisá, XIV ; Amarasirhha, 
Küvya-kalpalatà, L. 5; Sahitya-darpana, VIL 23-24, ctc. Some of the commonest artificial 
conventions are - the partipg of the Cakraváka bird at night from its mate ; the Cakora feed- 
ing on the moonbeams ; the blooming of the Asoka at the touch of a lady's feet ; fame and 
laughter described as white ; the flower-bow and bee-string of the god of love, etc. Originally 
the writers on poetics appear to have regarded thesc às established by the bold usage of thc 
poet (kavi-praudhokti-siddha), but they are gradually stereotyped as poetical commonplaces. 

8 Such as the vision of the beloved in a dream, the talking parrot, the magic stecd, the 
fatal effect of an ascetic’s curse, transformation of shapes, change of sex, the ari of entering 
into another's body, the voice in the air, the token of recognition, royal love "or a lowly 
maiden and the ultimate discovery of her real status as a princess, minute portraiture of the 
heroine's personal beauty and the generous qualities of the hero, description of pangs of 
thwarted love and sentimental longing, M. Bloomfield (Festscrift Ernst Windisch, Leipzig, 





tion and lose thereby their element of surprise and charm. The 
question of imitation, borrowing or plagiarism’ of words or ideas 
assumes importance in this connexion; for it involves a test of 
the power of clever reproduction, or sometimes a criticism of 
some weakness in the passages consciously appropriated but 
improved in the caurse of appropriation. | 

The rigidity, which these commonplaces of conventional 
rhetoric acquire, is the result, as wellas the cause, of the time- 
honoured tendency of exalting authority and discouraging origi- 
nality, which is a remarkable characteristic of Indian culture in 
general and of its literature in particular, and which carries the 
suppression of individuality too far. It is in agreement with 
this attitude that Sanskrit Poetics neglects a most vital aspect of 
its task, namely the study of poetry as the individualised expres- 
sion of the poet's mind, and confines itself more or less to a 
normative doctrine of technique, to the formulation of laws, 
modes and models, to the collection and definition of facts and 
categories and to the teaching of the means of poetic expression. 
This limitation not only hinders the growth of Sanskrit Poetics 
into a proper study of Aesthetic’, but it also stands in the way 
of a proper appreciation and development of Sanskrit literature. 
The theory almost entirely ignores the poetic personality in a 
work of art, which gives it its particular shape and individual 
character. Sanskrit Poetics cannot explain satisfactorily, for 
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instance, the simple question as to why the work of one poet is 
not the same in character as that of another, or why two works 
of the same poet are not the same. To the Sanskrit theorist a 
composition is a work art if it fulfils the prescribed require- 
ments of 'qualities, of 'ornaments, of particular arrangements 
of words to suggest a sense or a sentiment; it is immaterial 
whether the work in question is Raghu-vamsa or Naisadha. The 
main difference which he will probably see between these two 
works will probably consist of the formal employment of this or 
that mode of diction, or in their respective skill of suggesting 
this or that meaning ofthe words. The theorists never bother 
themselves about the poetic imagination, which gives each a 
distinct and unique shape by a fusion of impressions into an 
organic, and not a mechanic, whole. No doubt, they solemmly 
affirm the necessity of Pratibha or poetic imagination, but in 
their theories the Pratibha does not assume any important or 
essensial role ; and in practical application they go further and 
speak of making a poet into a poet. Bus it is forgotten that a 
work of art is the expression of individuality, and that individua- 
lity never repeats itself nor conforms to a prescribed mould. It 
is hardly recognised that what appeals to us in a poem is the 
poetic personality which reveals itself in warmth, movement 
and integrity of imagination and expression. No doubt, the poet 
can astonish us with his wealth of facts and nobility of thought, 
or with his cleverness in the manipulation of the language, but 
this is not what we ask of a poet. What we want is the expres- 
sion of a poetic mind, in contact with which our minds may be 
moved. If this is wanting, we call his work dull, cold or flat, 
and all the learning, thought or moralising in the world cannot 
save a work from being a failure. The Sanskrit theorists justly 
remark that culture and skill should assist poetic power or per- 
sonality to reveal itself in its proper form, but what they fail to 
emphasise is that any amount of culture and skill cannot 'make' 
a poet, and that a powerful poetic personality must justify a work 
of art by itself. 
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— The result is that Sanskrit poetry is made to confrom to 
certain fixed external standard attainable by culture and practice ; 


and the poetic personality or imagination, cramped wihin pres- 
cribed limits, is hardly allowed the fullest scope or freedom to 
create new forms of beauty. Although the rhetoricians put forward 
a theory of idealised enjoyment as the highest object of poetry, 
yet the padagogic and moralistic objects are enumerated in 
unbroken tradition. In conformity with the learned and scholastic 
atmosphere in which it flourishes, poetry is value for the 
knowledge it brings or the lessons it inclucates, and is regarded 
as a kind of semi-Sastra ; while the technical analysis and authority 
of the rhetorician tend to eliminate the personality of the poet 
by mechanising poetry. The exaltation of formal skill and 
adherence to the banalities of a formal rhetoric do not sufficiently 
recognise that words and ornaments, as symbols, are inseparable 
from the poetic imagination, and that, as such, they are not 
fixed but mobile, not an embalmed collection of dead abstractions, 
but an ever elusive series of living particulars. Sanskrit literature 
is little alive to these considerations, and accepts a normative 
formulation of poetic expression. But for the real poet, as for 
the real speaker, there is hardly an armoury of ready-made 
weapons ; he forges his own weapons to fight his own particular 
battles. 

It must indeed be admitted that the influence of the theorists 
on the latter-day poets was not an unmixed good. While the 
poetry gained in niceties and subtleties of expression, it lost 
a great deal of its unconscious freshness and spontaneity. It 
is too often flawed by the very absence of Haws, and its want 
of imperfection makes it coldly perfect. One can never deny 
that the poet is still a sure and impeccable master of his craft, 
but he seldom moves or transports. The pictorial effect, the musi- 
cal cadence and the wonderful spell of language are undoubted, 
but the poetry is more exquisite than passionate, more studied 
and. elegant than limpid and forceful. We have heard so much 
about the artificiality and tediousness of Sanskrit classical 
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— is mot necessary to emphasise the point ; but the 
point which has not been sufficiently emphasised is that the 
Sanskrit poets often succeed in getting out of their very narrow 
and conventional material such beautiful effects that criticism 
is almost afraid to lay its cold dry finger on these fine blossoms 
of fancy. It should no be fogotten that this literature is not 
the spontaneous product of an uncritical and ingenuous age, 
but that it is composed for a highly cultured audience. It pre- 
supposes a psychology anda rhetoric which have been reduced 
to a system, and which possesses a peculiar phraseology and a 
set of conceits of their own. We, therefore, meet over and 
over again with the same tricks of expression, the same strings 
of nouns and adjectives, the same the set of situations, the same 
groups of conceits and the same system of emotional analysis. 
In the lesser poets the sentiment and expression are no longer 
fresh and varied but degenerate into rigid artistic conventions. 
But the greater poets very often work up even these romantic 
commonplaces and agreeable formulas into new shapes of beauty. 
Even in the artificial bloom and perfection there is almost always 
a strain of the real and ineffable tone of poetry. It would 
seem, therefore, that if we leave aside the mere accidents of 
poetry, there is no inherent lack of grasp upon its realities. It 
is admitted that the themes are narrow, the diction and imagery 
are conventional, and the ideas move in a fixed groove ; but the 
true poetic spirit is not always wanting, and it is able to trans- 
mute the rhetorical and psychological banalities into things 
of art. 

The Sanskrit poet, for instance, seldom loses an opportunity 
of making a wonderful use of the sheer beauty of words and 
their inherent melody, of which Sanskrit is so capable. The 
production of fine sound-effects by a delicate adjustment of word 
and sense is an art which is practised almost to prefection. It 
cannot be denied that some poets are industrious pedants in 
their strict conformity to rules and perpetrate teal atrocities by 
their lack of subtlety and taste in matching the sense to 
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the sound; but, generally speaking, one must agree with the 
appreciative remarks of a Western critic that “the classical 
poets of India have a sensitiveness to variations of sound, to 
which literatures of other contries afford few parallels, and their 
delicate combinations are a source of never-failing joy.” The 
extraordinary flexibility of the language and complete mastery 
over it make this possible; and the theory which classifies 
Sanskrit diction on the basis of sound-effects and prescribes 
careful rules about them is not altogether futile or pedantic. 
One of the means elaborately employed for achieving this end 
is the use of alliteration and assonance of various kinds. Such 
verbal devices, no doubt, become flat or fatiguing in meaning- 
less repetition, but in skilled hands they produce remarkable 
effects which are perhaps not attainable to the same extent in 
any other language. Similar remarks apply to the fondness 
for paronomasia or double meaning, which the uncommon 
resources of Sanskrit permit. In languages like English, 
punning lends itself chiefly to comic effects and witticisms or, 
as in Shakespeare*, to an occasional flash of dramatic feeling ; 
but in classical languages it is capable of serious employment as a 
fine artistic device." It is true that it demands an intellectual 
Strain disproportionate to the aesthetic pleasure, and becomes 
tiresome and ineffective in the incredible and incessant torturing 
of the language found in such lengthy triumphs of misplaced 
ingenuity as those of Subandhu and Kaviraja; but sparingly 
and judiciously used, the puns are often delightful in their terse 
brevity and twofold appropriateness. The adequacy of the 
language and its wonderful capacity for verbal melody are also 
utilised by the Sanskrit poet in a large number of lyrical measures 
of great complexity, which are employed with remarkable skill 
and sense of rhythm in creating an unparalleled series of musical! 
word-pictures. 





* Merchant of Venice, IV 1, 123 ; Julius Caeser, 1. 2, 156 (Globe Ed.) 
a. n cf. Dandgin’s dictum : #lesah pusmdti sarvdsu práyo vakroktisu érivam. 
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= Th elegance and picturesqueness of diction are, again, 

. Often enhanced by the rolling majesty of long compounds, the 
capacity for which is inherent in the genius of Sanskrit 
and developed to the fullest extent. The predilection for 
long compounds, especially in ornate prose, is indeed often 
carried to absured excesses, and is justly criticised for the 
construction of vast sentences extending over several pages and 
for the trick of heaping epithet upon epithet in sesquipedalian 
grandeur ; but the misuse of this effective instrument of synthetic 
expression should not make us forget the extraordinary power of 
compression and production of unified picture which it can 
efficiently realise. It permits a subtle combination of the 
different elements of a thought or a picture into a perfect whole, 
in which the parts coalesce by inner necessity ; and it has been 
rightly remarked that "the impression thus created on the 
mind cannot be reproduced in an analytical speech like English, 
in which it is necessary to convey the same content, not ina 
single sentence syntactically merged into a whole, like the idea 
which it expresses, but in a series of loosely connected predica- 
tions", Such well-knit compactness prevents the sentences from 
being jerky, flaccid or febrile, and produces undoubted sonority, 
dignity and magnificence of diction, for which Sanskrit is always 
remarkable, and which cannot be fully appreciated by one who 
is accustomed to modern analytical languages. 

The inordinate length of ornate prose sentences is set off by 
the brilliant condensation of style which is best seen in the 
gnomic and epigrammatic stanzas, expressive of maxims of 
sententious wisdom with elaborate terseness and flash of wit. 
The compact neatness of paronomasia, antithesis and other verbal 
figures often enhances the impressiveness of these pithy sayings ; 
and their vivid precision is not seldom rounded off by appropriate 
similes and metaphors. The search for metaphorical expression 
is almost a weakness with the Sanskrit poets ; but, unless it is a 
deliberately pedantic artifice, the force and beauty with which it 
is employed cannot be easily denied. The various forms of 
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metaphors and similes are often a source of fine surprise by their 
power of happy phraseology and richness of poetical fancy. 
The similarites, drawn from a fairly wide range, often display 
a real freshness of observation, though some of them become 
familiar conventions in later poetry; and comparison in some 
form or other becomes one of most effective means of stimulating 
the reader's imagination by suggesting more than what is said. 
When the similarity is purely verbal, it is witty and neat, but the 
poet seldom forgets to fit his comparison to the emotional content 
. Or situation. 

Closely connected with this is the power of miniature 
painting, compressed in a solitary stanza, which is a characteristic 
of the Kàvya and in which the Sanskrit poets excel to a marvellous 
degree. In the epic, the necessity of a continuous recitation, 
which should flow evenly and should not demand too great a 
strain on the audience, makes the poet alive to the unity of effect 
to be produced by subordinating the consecutive stanzas to the 
narrative as a whole. The method which is evolved in the 
Kavya is different. No doubt, early poets like As$vaghosa and 
Kalidasa do not entirely neglect effective narration, but the later 
Kavya attaches hardly any importance to the theme or story and 
depends almost exclusively on the appeal of art finically displayed 
in individual stanzas. The Kavya becomes a series of miniature 
poems or methodical verse-paragraphs, loosely strung on the 
thread of the narrative. Each clear-cut stanza is a separate 
unit in itself, both grammatically and in sense, and presents a 
perfect little picture. Even though spread out over several 
cantos, the Kavya really takes the form, not of a systematic and 
well knit poem, but of single stanzas, standing by themselves, 
in which the poet delights to depict a single idea, a single phase 
of emotion, or a single situation in a complete and daintily 
finished form. If this tradition of the stanza-form is not fully 
satisfactory in a long composition, where unity of effect is 
necessary, ` it is best exemplified in the verse-portion of the 


dramas, as well as in the Satakas, such as those of Bhartrhari and 
O.P. 220—5 à 





fca, A in which ibe — poetry of ee resignation or 
ion on finds the most effective expression in its varying bee 
vases. Such miniature painting, in which colours are words, 
“task of no small difficulty; for it involves the perfect 
expression, within very restricted limits, of a pregnant idea or an 
intense emotion with a few precise and elegant touches. 

=- All this will indicate that the Sanskrit poet is more directly 
concerned with the consummate elegance of his art than with 
any message or teaching which he is called upon to deliver. It is 
indeed not correct to say that the poet does not take any interest 
in the great problems of life and destiny, but this is seldom writ 
large upon his work of art. Except in the drama which 
comprehends a wider and fuller life, he is content with the elegant 
symbols of reality rather than strive for the reality itself; and 
his work is very often nothing more than a delicate blossom of 
fancy, fostered in a world of tranquil calm. Nothing ruffles 
the pervading sense of harmony and concord; and neither deep 
tragedy nor great laughter is to be found in its fulness in Sanskrit 
literature. There is very seldom any trace of strife or discontent, 
clash of contrary passions and great conflicts; nor is there any 
outburst of rugged feelings, any great impetus for energy and 
action, any rich sense for the concrete facts and forces of life. 
There is also no perverse attitude which clothes impurity in the 
garb of virtue, or poses a soul-weariness in the service of callous 
wantonness. Bitter earnestness, grim violence of darker passions, 
or savage cynicism never mar the even tenor and serenity of these 
artistic compositions which, with rare exceptions, smooth away 
every scar and wrinkle which might have existed. It is not 
that sorrow or suffering or sin is denied, but the belief in the 
essential rationality of the world makes the poet idealistic in 
his outlook and placidly content to accept the life around 
him, while the purely atistic attitude makes him transcend the 
merely personal. The Sanskrit poet is undoubtedly pessimistic 
in his belief in the inexorable law of Karman and rebirth, but 
his unlimited pessimism with regard to this world is toned down 
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by his unlimited optimism with regard to the next. It fosters 


in him a stoical resignation, an epicurean indifference and a 


mystic hope and faith, which paralyse personal energy, suppress 


the growth of external life and replace originality by sub- 
mission. On the other hand, this is exactly the atmosphere 
which is conducive to idealised creation and serenity of 
purely artistic accomplishment, in which Sanskrit poetry 


excels. 


This complacent attitude towards life falls in with the view 
of Sanskrit Poetics which distinguishes the actual world from 
the world of poetry, where the hard and harsh facts of life 
dissolve themselves into an imaginative system of pleasing fictions. 
It results in an impersonalised and ineffable aesthetic enjoyment, 
from which every trace of its component or material is obliterated. 
In other words, love or grief is no longer experienced as love or 
grief in its disturbing poignancy, but as pure artistic sentiment 
of blissful relish evoked by the idealised poetic creation. To 
suggest this delectable condition of the mind, to which the name 
of Rasa is given is regarded both by theory and practice to be 


the aim of a work of art; and it is seldom thought necessary 


to mirror life by a direct portrayal of fact, incident or character. 
It is for this reason that the delineation of sentiment becomes 
important—and even disproportionately important— in poetry, 
drama and romance ; and all the resources of poetic art and 
imagination are brought to bear upon it. Only a secondary or 
even nominal interest is attached to the story, theme, plot or 
character, the unfolding of which is often made to wait till the 
poet finishes his lavish sentimental descriptions or his refined 
outpourings of sentimental verse and prose. 

This over-emphasis on impersonalised poetic sentiment and 
its idealised enjoyment tends to encourage grace, polish and 
fastidious technical finish, in which fancy has the upper 
hand of passion and ingenuity takes the place of feeling. Except 
perhaps in a poet like Bhavabhüti, we come across very little of 
rugged ‘and forceful description, very little of naturalness and 
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simplicity, hardly any genuine emotional directness, nor any 
love for all that is deep and poignant, as well as grand and 
‘awe-inspiring, in life and nature. Even Kalidasa's description of 
the Himalayas is more pleasing and picturesque than stately and 
sublime. The tendency is more towards the ornate and the 
refined than the grotesque and the robust, more towards har- 
monious roundness than jagged angularity, more towards achieving 
perfection of form than realising the integrity and sincerity of 
primal sensations. It is, therefore, not surprising that there is 
no real lyric on a large scale in Sanskrit ; that 1s so-called dramas 
are mostly dramatic poems; that its historical writings achieve 
poetical distinction but are indifferent to mere fact; that its 
prose romances sacrifice the interest of theme to an exaggerated 
love of diction: and that its prose in general feels the effect 
of poetry. 

Nevertheless, the Sanskrit poet is quite at home in the 
depiction of manly and heroic virtues and the ordinary emotions 
of life, even if they are presented in a refined domesticated form. 
However self-satished he may appear, the poet has an undoubted 
grip over the essential facts oflife ; and this is best seen, not in 
the studied and elaborate masterpieces of great poets, but in the 
detached lyricalstanzas, in the terse gnomic verses of worldly 
wisdom, in the simple prose tales and fables, and, above all, in 
the ubiquitous delineation of the erotic feeling in its infinite 
variety of moods and fancies. There is indeed a great deal of 
what is conventional, and even artificial, in Sanskrit love-poetry ; 
it speaks of love not in its simplicities but in its subtle moments. 
What is more important to note is that it consists often of the 
exaltation of love for love's sake, the amorous cult, not usually 
of a particular woman, a Beatrice or a Laura, but of woman as 
such, provided she is young and beautiful. But in spite of all 
this, the poets display a perfect knowledge of this great human 
emotion in its richness and variety and in its stimulating situa- 
‘tions of joy and sorrow, hope and fear, triumph and defeat. If 
‘they speak.of the ideal woman, the real woman is always before 
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= their eyes. The rhetorical commonplaces and psychological 

|J refinements seldom obscure the reality of the sentiment ; and the 

T — graceful little pictures ofthe turns and vagaries of love are often 
remarkable for their fineness of conception, precision of touch 
and delicacy of expression. The undoubted power of pathos 
which the Sanskrit poet possesses very often invests these erotic 
passages with a deeper and more poignant note ; and the poetical 
expression of recollective tenderness in the presence of suffering, 
such as we find in Kalidasa and Bhavabhati, is unsurpassable for 
its vividness of imagery and unmistakable tone of emotional 
earnestness. But here again the general tendency is to elaborate 
pathetic scenes in the theatrical sense, and to leave nothing to 
the imagination of the reader. The theorists are indeed emphatic 
that the sentiment should be suggested rather than expressed, 
and never lend their authority to the fatal practice of wordy 
exaggeration; but this want of balance is perhaps due not 
entirely to an ineffective love of parade and futile adorning of 
trivialities, but also to am extreme seriousness of mind and 
consequent want of humour, which never allow the poet to 
attain the necessary sense of proportion and aloofness. There 
is enough of wit in Sanskrit literature, and it is often strikingly 
effective - but there is little of the saving grace of humour and 
sense of the ridiculous. Its attempts at both comic and pathetic 
effects are, therefore, often unsuccessful; and as we have said, 
it very seldom achieves comedy in its higher forms or tragedy 
in its deeper sense. 

But the seriousness, as well as the artificiality, of Sanskrit 
literature is very often relieved by a wonderful feeling for 
natural scenery which is both intimate and real. In spite of 
a great deal of magnificently decorative convention in painting, 

there is very often poet's freshness of observation, as well as 
the direct recreative reproductive touch. In the delineation 
of human emotion, aspects of nature are very often skilfully 
interwoven, and most of the effective similes and metaphors of 
Sanskrit love-poetry are drawn from the surrounding familiar 
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dE ec s. Ihe Ri hare , attributed to Kalidasa, reviews the six 
x ove seasons in detail, and explains elegantly, if not with deep 
n felis NEE cf diesen £x the lover. The same 
power 
; x — nature as the background of human emotion is seen 
|. in the Megha-data, where the grief of the separated lovers is set 
in the midst of splendid natural scenery. The tropical summer 
and the rains play an important part in the emotional life of 
the people. It is during the commencement of the monsoon 
that the traveller returns home after long absence, and the expect- 
ant wives look at the clouds in eagerness. lifting up the ends of 
their curls in their hands ; while the maiden, who in hot summer 
distributes water to the thirsty traveller at the wayside resting 
places, the Prapa-palika as she is called, naturally evokes a large 
number of erotic verses, which are now scattered over the Antho- 
logies. Autumn also inspires beautiful sketches with its clear 
blue sky, flocks of white flying geese and meadows ripe with 
corn ; and spring finds a place with its smelling mango-blossoms, 
southern breeze and swarm of humming bees. The groves and 
gardens of nature form the background not only to these little 
poems, and to the pretty little love-intrigues of Sanskrit plays, 
but also to the larger human drama played in the hermitage 
of Kanva, to the passionate madness of Purüravas, to the deep 
pathos of Rama's hopeless grief for Sita in the forest of Dandaka, 
and to the fascinating love of Krsna and Radha on the banks of 
the Yamuna. 

It would appear that even if the Kavya literature was 
magnificent in partial accomplishment, its development was 
considerably hampered by the conditions under which it grew, 
and the environment in which it flourished. If it has great 
merits, its defects are equally great. It is easier, however, 
to magnify the defects and forget the merits; and it is often 
difficult to realise the entire mentality of these poets in order 
to appreciate their efforts in their proper light. The marvellous 

: results attained even within very great limitations show that 
there was surely nothing wrong with * genius of the poets, 
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but so g was wrong in the literary atmosphere, which 

—— its progress and prevented the fullest enfranchisement 
| of the passion and the imagination. The absence of another 
literature for comparison—for the later Prakrit and allied 
specimens are mainly derivative—was also a serious drawback, 
which would partially explain why its outlook is so limited and 
the principles of poetic art and practice so stereotyped. India, 
through ages, never stood in absolute isolation, and it could 
assimilate and transmute what it received ; but Sanskrit literature 
had very few opprtunities of a real contact with any other great 
literature. As in the drama, so in the romance and other spheres, 
we cannot say that there is any reliable ground to suppose that it 
received any real impetus from Greek or other sources ; and it 
is a pity that such an impetus never came to give it new impulses 
and save it from stagnation. 

It should also be remembered that the term Kavya is not 
co-extensive with what is understood by the word poem or poetry 
in modern times. It is clearly distinguished from the ‘epic,’ to 
which Indian tradition applies the designation of Itihasa ; but 
the nomenclature ‘court-epic’ as a term of compromise is 
misleading. The underlying conception, general outlook, 
as well as the principles which moulded the Kavya are, 
as we have seen, somewhat different and peculiar. Generally 
speaking, the Kavya, with its implications and reticences, is 
‘never simple and untutored in the sense in which these 
terms can be applied to modern poetry; while sentimental 
and romantic content, accompanied by perfection of form, 
subtlety of expression and ingenious embellishment, is regarded, 
more or less, as essential. The Sanskrit Kavya is wholly 
dominated by a self-conscious idea of art and method: it 
—* not meant for undisciplined enjoyment, nor for the 
sfaction of casual interest. The rationale is furnished 

v recognised 
I by poetic theory, which rules out spur us passion imd empha- 
| Sises Pais artistic emotion. This is also obvious from the 































| — that the bulk of this literature is in the metrical form. 


But both theory arid practice make the Kavya extensive enough 
to comprehend in its scope any literary work of the imagination, 


and refuse to recognise metre as essential. It, therefore, includes 


poetry , drama, prose romance, folk-tale, didactic fable, historical 
erriting and philosophical verse, religious and gnomic stanza,— 
in fact, every branch of literature which may be contained 
within the denomination of belles-letters in the widest sense, to 
the exclusion of whatever is purely technical or occasional. One 
result of this attitude is that while the drama tends towards the 
dramatic poem, the romance, tales and even historical or biogra- 
phical sketches are highly coloured by poetical and stylistic 
effects. In construction, vocabulary and ornament, the prose 
also becomes poetical. It is true that in refusing to admit that 
the distinction between prose and poetry lies in an external fact, 
namely the metre, there is a recognition of the true character of 
poetic expression ; but in practice it considerably hampers the 
development of prose as prose. It is seldom recognised that 
verse and prose rhythms have entirely different values, and that 
the melody and diction of the one are not always desirable in the 
other. As the instruments of the two harmonies are not cearly 
differentiated as means of literary expression, simple and 
vigorous prose hardly ever develops in Sanskrit ; and its achieve- 
ment is poor in comparison with that of poetry, which almost 
exclusively predominates and even approximates prose towards 


itself. 


3. THE ORIGIN AND GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DRAMA 


The question of the origin and individual characteristics 
of the various types of literary composition comprised under the 
Kavya will be discussed in their proper places ; but since drama, 
like poetry, forms one of its important branches, we may briefly 
consider here its beginnings, as well as its object, scope and 
method. The drama, no doubt, as a subdivision of the Kavya, 
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partakes of most of its general characteristics, but since its 
form and method are different, it is necessary to consider it 
separately. 

The first definite, but scanty, record of the Sanskrit drama 
is found in the dramatic fragment, discovered in Central Asia 
and belonging to the early Kusana period, one of these fragments 
being actually the work of A$vaghosa. The discovery, of which 
we shall speak more later, is highly important from the historical 
point of view; for the features which these fragments reveal 
undoubtediy indicate that the drama had already attained 
the literary form a technique which persist throughout its 
later course; and its fairly developed character suggests that 
it must have had a history behind it. This history, unfortun- 
ately, cannot be traced today, for the earlier speciments which 
might have enabled us to do so, appear to have perished in 
course of time. The orthodox account of the origin of the 
Sanskrit drama, by describing it as a gift from heaven in the 
form ofa developed art invented by the divine sage Bharata, 
envelops it in impenetrable mist of myth; while modern 
scholarship, professing to find the earliest manifestation of a ritual 
drama in the dialogue-hymns of the Rgveda and presuming a 
development of the dramatic from the religious after the manner 
of the Greek drama, shrouds the question of its origin in a still 
greater mist of speculation. 

The orininal purpose’ of some fifteen hymns of the Rgveda, 
which are obviously dialogues and are recognised as such by the 
Indian tradition,* is frankly obscure. Most of them, like those 
of Purüravas and Urvasi (x. 95) Yama and Yami (x. 10), 
Indra, Indrani and Vrsakapi (x. 86), Sarama and the Panis 
(x, 108), are not in any way connected with the religious sacrifice, 


_ 1 Fora summary and discussion of the various theories and for references, see Keith 
in ZDMG, Ixiv, 1910, p. 534 f, in JRAS, 1911, p. 979 f and in his Sanskrit Drama (hereafter 
* Both Saunaka and Yaska apply the term Sarhvida-sOkta to most of these hymns, but 
sometimes the terms Itihása and Akhyana are also employed. Even assuming popular origin 
and dramatic elements, the hymns are in no sense ballads or ballad-plays. 
O.P. 220—6 
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nor do they represent the usual tyre of religious hymns of prayer 
and thanksgiving; but they appear to possess a mythical or 


legendary content. It has been claimed that here we have the 
first signs of the Indian drama. The suggestion is that these 
- dialogues call for miming; and connected with the ritual dance, 
song and music, they represent a kind of refined and sacerdotal- 
ised dramatic spectacle,* or in fact, a ritual drama, or a Vedic 
Mystery Play in a nutshell,” in which the priests assuming the 
réles of divine, mythical or human interlocutors danced and 
sang* the hymns in dialogues. To this is added the further 
presumption** that the hymns represent an old type of composi- 
tion, narrative in character and Indo-European in antiquity, in 
which there existed originally both prose and verse; but the 
verse, representing the points of interest or feeling, was carefully 
constructed and preserved, while the prose, acting merely as a 
connecting link, was left to be improvised, and therefore never 
remained fixed nor was handed down. It is assumed that the 
dialogues in the Rgvedic hymns represent the verse, the prose 
having disappeared before or after their incorporation into the 
Samhita; and the combination of prose and verse in the Sanskrit 
drama is alleged to be a legacy of this hypothetical Vedic Akhyana. 

It must be admitted at once that the dramatic quality of the 
hymns is considerable, and that the connexion between the drama 
and the religious song and dance in general has been made clear 
by modern research. At first sight, therefore, the theory appears 
plausible; but it is based on several unproved and unnessary 
assumptions. It is not necessary, for instance, nor is there any 
authority, for finding a ritual explanation of these hymns; for 

1 S. Lévi, Téðtre Indien, Paris, 1890, p. 333f. 

s L. von Schroeder, Mysterium und Mimus (m Rgveda, Leipzig, 1908 ; A, Hillebrandt, 
Uber die Anfánge des indischen Dramas, Munich, 1914, p. 22f. 

s J. Hertel in WZKM. XVIII, 1904, p. 59f, 137 f; XXIII, p. 273 f; XXIV, p. 117 f. 


Hertel maintains that unless singing is presumed, it is not possible for a single speaker to 
make the necessary distinction. between the different speakers presupposed in the dialogues of 


^ H. Oldenberg in ZDMG, XXXII, p. 54 f; XXXIX, p. 52 ; and also in Zur Geschichte 
d. altindischen Prosa, Berlin, 1917, p. 53f. 
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neither the Indian tradition nor even modern scholarship admits 
the presumption that everything contained in the Rgveda is con- 
nected with the ritual. Asa matter of fact, no ritual employment 
for these hymns is prescribed in the Vedic texts and commentaries. 
We have also no record of such happenings as are complacently 
imagined, nor of any ritual dance actually practised by the 
Vedic priests; the Rgvedic, as opposed to the Samavedic hymns 
were recited and not sung; and later Vedic literature knows 
nothing of a dramatic employment of these hymns. It is true 
that some of the Vedic ritual, especially the fertility rites, like 
the Mahavrata, contains elements that are dramatic, but the 
existence of a dramatic ritual is no evidence of the existence of a 
ritual drama. It is also not necessary to conceive of these 
Revedic dialogue-hymns as having been in their origin a mixture 
of poor prose and rich verse for the purpose of explaining the 
occurrence of prose and verse in the Sanskrit drama from its very 
beginning ; for the use of prose in drama is natural and requires 
no explanation, and, considering the epic tradition and the 
general predominance of the metrical form in Sanskrit literature, 
the verse is not unexpected. Both prose and verse in the Sanskrit 
drama are too intimately related to have been separate in their 
origin. 

The modified form of the avove theory,’ namely, that the 
Vedic ritual drama itself is borrowed from an equally hypothetical 
popular mime of antiquity, which is supposed to have included 
dialogue and abusive language, as well as song and dance, is an 
assumption which does not entirely dismiss the influence of 
religious ceremonies, but believes that the dramatic element in the 
ritual, as well as the drama itself, had a popular origin. But 
to accept it, in the absence of all knowledge about popular or 
„religious mimetic entertainment in Vedic times,” is extremely 


1 Sten Konow, Das ind. Drama, Berlin and Leipzig, 1920, p. 42f. 
a | The analogy of the Yá!rá, which is as much secular as bound up with religion in its 
origin, is interesting, but there is nothing to show that such forms of popular entertainment 
Actually existed in Vedic times. 












di cult. ` The influence of the element of abusive language and 
amusing antics in the Horse-sacrifice, as well as in the Maha- 
vrata,” appears to have been much exaggerated ; for admittedly it 
is an ingredient of magic rites, and there is no evidence either of 
its popular character or of its alleged impetus towards the growth 
of the religious drama. The history of the Viddsaka of the 
Sanskrit drama,* which is sometimes cited in support, is at most 
obscure. He is an anomalous enough character, whose name 
implies that he is given to abuse and who is yet rarely such in the 
actual drama, who is a Brahmin and a ‘high’ character and who 
yet speaks Prakrit and indulges in absurdities ; but his derivation 
from an imaginary degraded Brahmin of the hypothetical secular 
drama, on the one hand, is as unconvincing as his affiliation toa 
ritual drama, on the other, which is presumed from the abusiva 
dialogue of the Brahmin student and the hataera in the Mahavrata 
ceremony. An interesting parallel is indeed drawn from the 
history of the Elizabethan Fool, who was originally the ludicrous 
Devil of mediaeval Mystery Plays ;* but an argument from analogy 
is not a proof of fact. The Viddsaka’s attempts at amusing by 
his cheap witticisms about his gastronomical sensibilities are 
inevitable concessions to the groundlings and do not require the 
far-fetched invocation of a secular drama for explanation. "The 
use of Prakrit and Prakritic technical terminology in the Sanskrit 
drama, again, has been adduced in support of its popular origin, 
but we have no knowledge of any primitive Prakrit drama or of 
any early Prakrit drama turned into Sanskrit, and the occurrence 
of Prakritic technical terms may be reasonably referred to the 
practice of the actors. 

It seems, therefore, that even if the elements of the drama 
were present in Vedic times, there is no proof that the drama, 





X A. Hillebrandt, Rituallitteratur, Strassburg, 1897, p. 157. 

$ Sten Konow, op. et, pp. 14-15, See also J. Huizinga, De Vidügaka in het indisch 
dumm p. 64 f, and M, Schuyler, The Origin of the Vidüsgaka in JAOS, XX 
EK? A. Binet, Die Anfänge, p. 24 f. 
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in however rudimentary form, was actually known. The actor 


is not mentioned, nor does any dramatic terminology occur. 
There may have been some connexion between the dramatic 
religious ceremonies and the drama in embryo, but the theory 
which seeks the origin of the Sanskrit drama in the sacred dance, 
eked out by song, gesture and dialogue, on the analogy of what 
happened in Greece or elsewhere, is still under the necessity of 
proving its thesis by actual evidence; and little faith can be 
placed on arguments from analogy. The application of Ridge- 
way's theory" of the origin of drama in general in the animistic 
worship of the dead is still less authenticated in the case of the 
Sanskrit drama ; for the performance is never meant here for 
the gratification of departed spirits, nor are the characters 
regarded as their representatives. 

As a reaction against the theory of sacred origin, we have 
the hypothesis of the purely secular origin of the Sanskrit drama 
in the Puppet-play* and the Shadow-play* ; but here again the 
suggestions do not bear critical examination, and the lack of exact 
data precludes us from a dogmatic conclusion. While the refer- 
ence to the puppet-play in the Mahabharata* cannot be exactly 
dated, its supposed antiquity and prevalence in India, if correct, 
do not necessarily make it the source of the Sanskrit drama ; and 
its very name (from putrika, puttalika) implies that it is only a 
make-believe or imitation and presupposes the existence of the 
regular play. The designations Sütradhàra and Sthapaka need 
not refer to any original manipulation of puppets by ‘pulling 
Strings’ or ‘arranging’ but they clearly refer to the original 


= A As set forth in Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races, Cambridge, 
1918, also in FRAS, 1916, p. 821 f. 1917, p. 143 f. effectively criticised by Keith in JRAS, 
1916, p. 335 f, 1917, p. 140 f. 
— $ R.Pischel in Die Heimat des Puppenspiels, Halle, 1900 (trs. into English by Mildred 
C. Twancy, London, 1902). 
Aat Pischel in Das altindische Schattenspiel in SBAW, 1916, pp. 482-502, further cla- 
borated by H. Lüders in Die Saubhikas ` ein Beitrag zur Geschichte d. indischen Dramas in 


SBAW, 1916, p. 698 f. 


^ XII, 294. 5, as explained by Nllakapt(ha. 


ETY 





dice the —— or stage-manager of laying out and con- 


et ucting the temporary playhouse. With regard to the shadow- 






play, in which shadow-pictures are produced by projection from 


puppets on the reverse side ofa thin white curtain, the evidence 


of its connexion with the drama is late and indefinite, and 
therefore inconclusive. Whatever explanation” may be given of 
the extremely obscure passage in Patanjali's Mahabhasya (ad. iii. 
1. 26) on the display of the Saubhikas, there is hardly any 
foundation for the view* that the the Saubhikas discharged the 
function of showing shadow-pictures and explaining them to the 
audience. The exact meaning, again, ofthe term Chaya-nataka, 
found in certain plays, is uncertain ; it is not admitted as a 
known genre in Sanskrit dramatic theory, and none of the so- 
called Chaya-natakas is different in any way from the normal 
drama. 'The reference to the  Javanese shadow-play does not 
strengthen the position, for it is not yet proved that the Javanese 
type was borrowed from India or that its analogue prevailed in 
India in early times ; and its connexion with the Sanskrit drama 
cannot be established until it is shown that the shadow-play itself 
sprang up without a previous knowledge of the drama. 

Apart from the fact, however, that the primitive drama in 
general shows a close connexion with religion, and apart also 
from the unconvincing theory of the ritualistic origin of the 
Sanskrit drama, there are stil certain facts connected with the 
Sanskrit drama itself which indicate that, if it was in its origin 
not exactly of the nature of a religious drama, it must have been 
considerably influenced in its growth by religion or religious 
cults. In the absence of sufficient material, the question does 


! On the whole question and for references see Keith in SD, pp. 53-57 and S. K, De 
in IHQ, Vil, 1931, p. 542 f. 

2 Various explanations have been suggested by Kayyata in his commentary ; by A, 
Weber in /nd. Studien., XII, p. 488 f. ; by Lévi, op. cit., p. 315 ; by Lüders in the work cited 
above; by Winternitz in ZDMG., LXXIV, 1920, p. 118 ff.; by Hillebrandt in ZDMG, 
LXXII, 1918, —— f.; by Keith in BSOS, L. pt. 4. p. 27 f., and by K. G. Subrahmanya in 
JRAS, 1925, p. 502. 
| H  Lüders, op. cit., supported by Winternitz, but effectively criticised by Hillebrandt 
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not admit of clear demonstraticn, but it can be generally accepted 


from some undoubted indications. One of the early descriptions 
of scenic representation that we have is that given by Patanjali, 


mentioned above; it is interesting that the entertainment 


is associated with the Visnu-Krsna legend of the slaying of 
Kamsa and the binding of Bali. It may not have been drama 
proper, but it was not a mere shadow-play nor recitation of the 
type made by the Granthikas ; it may have been some kind of 
pantomimic, or even dramatic, performance distinctly carried out 
by action. It should be noted in this connexion that, on the 
analogy of the theory of the origin of the Greek drama from 
a mimic conflict of summer and winter, Keith sees’ in the legend 
of the slaying of Kamsa a refined version of an older vegetation 
ritual in which there was a demolition of the outworn spirit of 
vegetation, and evolves an elaborate theory of the origin of Indian 
tragedy from this idea of a contest. But the tendency to read 
nature-myth or nature-worship into every bit of legend, history 
or folklore, which was at one time much in vogue, is no longer 
convincing ; and in the present case it is gratuitous, and even 
misleading, to invoke Greek parallels to explain things Indian. 
It is sufficient to recognise that here we have an early indi- 
cation of the close connexion of some dramatic spectacle with 
the Visnu-Krsna legend, the fascination of which persists 
throughout the history of Sanskrit literature. Again, it may 
be debatable whether Saurasen! as the normal prose Prakrit of 
the Sanskrit drama came from the Krsna cult, which is supposed 
to have its ancient home in Sürasena or Mathura: but there 
can be no doubt that in the fully developed Sanskrit drama the 
Krspa cult* came to play an important part. "The Holi-festival 
of the Krsna cult, which ts essentially a spring festival, is 
sometimes equated with the curious ceremony of the decoration 


and worship of Indra's flagstaff (Jarjara- or Indradhvaja-poja) 


a In ZDMG, LXIV, 1910, p. 534 f. ; in JRAS, 1911, p. 979, 1912, p. 411 ; in SD, p. 37f. 
3 On the Krsna cult, see Winternitz in ZDMG, LXXIV, 1920, p. 118f. 
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prescribed by Bharata as one of the preliminaries (Parva-ranga) 
of enacting a play, on the supposition that it is analogical to 
the Maypole ceremony of England and the pagan phallic rites of 
Rome. The connexion suggested is as hypothetical as Bharata's 
legendary explanation that with the flagstaff Indra drove away 
the Asuras, who wanted to disturb the enacting of a play by the 
gods, is fanciful ; but it has been made the somewhat slender 
foundation of a theory' that the Indian drama originated 
from a banner festival (Dhvaja-maha) in honour of Indra. The 
existence of the Nand! and other religious preliminaries of the 
Sanskrit drama is quite sufficient to show that the ceremony of 
Jarjara-püjà, whatever be its origin, is only a form of the 
customary propitiation of the gods, and may have nothing to 
do with the origin of the drama itself. It is however, 
important to note that religious service forms a part of the 
ceremonies preceding a play; and it thus strengthens the 
connexion of the drama with religion. Like Indra and Krsna, 
Siva* is also associated with the drama, for Bharata ascribes to 
him and his spouse the invention of the Tandava and the Lasya, 
the violent and the tender dance, respectively ; and the legend of 
Rama has no less an importance than of Krsna in supplying the 
theme of the Sanskrit drama. 

All this, as well as the attitude of the Buddhist and Jaina 
texts towards the drama," would suggest that, even if the 
theory of its religious origin fails, the Sanskrit drama probably 
received a great impetus from religion in its growth. In the 
absence of decisive evidence, it is better to admit our inability 
to explain the nature and extent of the impetus from this and 
other sources, than indulge in conjectures which are of facts, } 
fancies and theories all compact. It seems probable, however, 
that the literary antecedents of the drama, as of poetry, are to 
be sought mainly in the great Epics of India. The references tof 

1 Haraprasad Sastri in JPASB, V. 1909, p. 351f. 


s Bloch in ZDMG. LXII, 1908, p. 655. 
. * Keith, SD, pp. 43-44... 
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the actor and dramatic performance in the composite and 
undatable texts of the Epics and the Hari-vamsa need not be of 
conclusive value, nor should stress be laid on the attempted 
derivation of the word Kusilava,* denoting an actor, from Kusa 
and Lava ofthe Ramayana; but it seems most probable that 
the early popularity of epic recitation, in which the reciter 
accompanied it with gestures and songs, can be connected with 
the dramatisation of epic stories. How the drama began we 
do not know, nor do we know exactly when it began ; but the 
natural tendency to dramatisation, by means of action, of a 
vivid narrative (such, for instance, as is suggested by the 
Mahabhasya passage) may have been stimulated to a great degree 
by the dramatic recitation of epic tales. No doubt, the developed 
drama is not a mere dramatisation of epic material, and is 
also not clear how the idea of dramatic conflict and analysis 
of action in relation to character were evolved ; but the Sanskrit 
drama certainly inherits from the Epics, in which its interest 
is never lost throughout its history, its characteristic love of 
description, which it shares with Sanskrit poetry ; and both 
drama and poetry draw richly also upon the narrative and 
didactic content of the Epics. The close approximation also of 
drama to poetry made by Sanskrit theory perhaps points to the 
strikingly parallel, but inherently diverse, development from a 
common epic source ; and it is not surprising that early poets 
like ASvaghosa and Kalidasa were also dramatists. The other 


t Lévi, op. cit., p. 312; Sten Konow, op. cif., p. 9. It is not clear if the term is 
really a compound of irregular formation ; and the etymology ku+ lla, ‘of bad morals,” is 
clever in view of the proverbial morals of the actor, but far-fetched. The word Bharata, also 
denoting the actor, is of course derived from the mythical Bharata of the Ndfya-¢dstra, and 
has nothing to do with Bhárata, still less with Bhaja which is clearly from Bhatta. The 
name Nata, which is apparently a Prakritisation of the earlier root nyt ‘to dance’ (contra 
D. R. Mankad, Types of Sanskrit Drama, Karaci, 1926, p. 6f.) probably indicates that he 
was originally, and perhaps mainly, a dancer, who acquired the mimetic art. The distinction 
between Nytta (Dancing) Nrtya (Dancing with gestures and feelings) and Nájya (Drama 
with histrionics), made by the Dafarápaka (1.7-9) and other works, is certainly late, but 
ht is mot unhistorical ; for it explains the evolution of the ROpaka and Uparüpaka 
techniques. 
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poetic, does not give an adequate idea of its probable antiquity’, 
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but that the dramatic art probably developed somewhat earlier 
even than the poetic can be legitimately inferred from the 
admission of the rhetoricians that they borrow the theory of 
sentiment from dramaturgy and apply it to poetics, as well as from 
the presumably earlier existence of the Ndtya-sdstra of Bharata 
than that of any known works on poetics. 


The extreme paucity of our knowledge regarding the impetus 
which created the drama has led to the much discussed sugges- 
tion? that some influence, if not the entire impetus, might have 
come from the Greek drama. Historical researches have now 
established the presence of Greek principalities in India; and it 
is no longer possible to deny that the Sanskrit drama must have 
greatly developed during the period when the Greek influence was 
present in India. As we know nothing about the causes of this 
development, and as objections regarding chronology and contact 


ü 
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! Püpini's reference to Nata-sütras composed by Silàlin and Krsasva (IV. 3. 110-111) 
has been dismissed as doubtful, for there is no means of determining the meening of the word 
Naja (sec above), which may refer to a mere dancer or mimer. But the drama, as well as 
the dramatic performance, is known to Buddhist literature, not only clearly to works of 
uncertain date like the Avaddna-gataka (V. 24, the Divyávadána (pp. 357, 360-61), and the 
Lalita-vistara (XII, p. 178), but also probably to the Buddhist Suttas, which forbid the monks 
watching popular shows. The exact nature of these shows is not clear, but there is no reason 
to presume that they were not dramatic entertainments. See Winternitz in WZKM, 
XXVII, 1913, p. 39f. ; Lévi, op. cit., p. 319f.—The mention of the word Naja or Nájaka in the 
undatable and uncertain texts of the Epics (including the Hari-varméa) is of little value for 
chronological purposes. 

2 A. Weber in Ind. Studien, 1, p. 148 and Die Griechen in Indien in SBAW, 1890,p.920, 
repudiated by Pischel in Die Rezension der Sakuntald, Breslau, 1875, p. 19 and in SBAW, 
1906, p. 502 ; but elaborately supported, in a modified form, by Windisch in Der griechische 
Einfluss im indischen Drama (in Verhl. d. V. Intern. Orient. Congress) Berlin 1882, p. 3 f, 
See Sten Konow, op. cit., pp. 40-42 and Keith, SD, pp. 57-68, for a discussion of thetheoryand 
further references. W. W. Tarn reviews the whole question in his Greeks in Bactria ami 

unbridge, 1938, but he is extremely cautious on the subject of Greek influence on the 
— See Keith's criticism in D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, Calcutta, 1940, p. 224 f. 
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are not valid, is nothing a priori impossible in the presump- 
‘tion of the influence of the Greek drama on the Indian. The 
difficulty of Indian exclusiveness and conservatism is neutralised 
by instances of the extraordinary genius of India in assimilating 
what it receives from foreign sources in other spheres of art and 
science, notwithstanding the barrier of language, custom and 
civilisation. 1 

But there are difficulties in adducing positive proof in support 
of the presumption. The evidence regarding actual performance 
of Greek plays in the courts of Greek princes in India is extremely 
scanty ;' but more important is the fact that there are no decisive 
points of contact, but only casual coincidences,* between the 
Sanskrit drama and the New Attic Comedy, which is regarded as 
the source of the influence. No reliance can be placed on the use 
of the device of token of recognition® common to the two dramas. 
Although the forms in which it has come down to us do not 
antedate the period of supposed Greek influence, the Indian lite- 
rature of tales reveals a considerable use of this motif; and there 
are also epic instances* which seem to preclude the possibility of 
its being borrowed from the Greek drama. lt is motif common 
enough in the folk-tale in general, and inevitable in primitive 
society as a means of identification ; and its employment in the 
Sanskrit drama can be reasonably explained as having been of 
independent origin. No satisfactory inference, again, can be 


1 Lévi, op. cit., p. 60, but contra Keith, SD, p. 59. 

? Such as division into acts, number of acts, departure of all actors from thc stage at 
the end of the acts, the scenic convention of asides, the announcing of the entry and identity of 
a new character by a remark from a character already on the stage. ete. The Indian Prologue 
is entirely different from the Classical, being a part of the preliminaries and having a definite 
character and object.—Max Lindcnau's exposition (Beiträge zur altindischen Rasalehre, 
Leipzig 1913, p. v) of the relation between Bharata's Ndtya-Sdstra and Aristotle's Poetik is 
interesting, but proves nothing. 

s E.g., the ring in Mülavikáügnimitra and Sakuntald, stone of union and arrow (of Ayus) 


in Vikramorvasiya, necklace in Rarndvall, the jewel falling from the sky in Nápgánanda, the 


garland in Maálati-mádhava and Kunda-mald, the Jrmbhaka weapons in Ut(ara-cariíta, the clay 
cart in A Mrechakayika, the seal in Mudrá-rák asa, etc, 
^ Keith, SD, p. 63. 
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drawn from the resemblance of certain characters, especially the 
Vita, the Vidasaka, and the Sakara. The parasite occurs in the ` 
Greek and Roman comedy, but he lacks the refinement and 
culture of the Indian Vita; the origin of the Viddsaka, 
as we have seen, is highly debatable, but his Brahmin 
caste and high social position distinguish him from the 
vulgar slave (servus currens) of the classical comedy, and we know 
from Patafijali that the Sakara was originally a person of Saka 
descent and was apparently introduced into the Sanskrit drama 
as a boastful, ignorant and ridiculous villain at a time when the 
marital alliance of Indian kings with Saka princesses had fallen 
into disfavour. These characters are not rare in any soicety, 
and can be easily explained as having been conceived from actual 
life in India. The argument, again, from the Yavanika* or 
curtain, which covered the entrance from the retiring room 
(Nepathya) or stood at the back of the stage between the Ranga- 
pitha and the Rangaéirsa, and which is alleged to have received 
its name from its derivation from the Ionians (Yavanas) or Greeks, 
is now admitted to be of little value, for the simple reason that 
the Greek theatre, so far as we know, had no use for the curtain. 
The theory is modified with the suggestion that the Indian curtain 


1 He is represented as the brother of the king's concubine ; cf. Sahitva-darpana, Ul, 44. 
Cf; E. J. Rapson's article on the Drama (Indian) in ERE, Vol. IX, p. 885. 

3 Windisch, op. cir.. p. 24 f. The etymology given by Indian lexicograp' ers from java, 
‘speed’ (in the Prakrit JavanikA form of the word), or the derivation from the root yu 'to 
cover,” is ingenious, but not covincing. There is nothing to confirm the opinion that the 
form Jamanika is a scribal mistake (Bothlingk and Roth) or merely secondary (Sten Konow), 
for it is recognised in the Indian lexicons and occurs in some MSS. of plays. If this was the 
original form, then it would signify a curtain only (form the root yam, “to restrain, cover’), or 
double curtain covering the two entrances from the Nepathya (from yama, "Toni: but there 
is no authority for holding that the curtain was parted in the middle. Sce IHO, VI, p. 480 f. 
The word Yavanik& is apparently known to Bharata, as it occurs at 5. 11-12 in the description 
ofthe elements of the Pürvaratga. Abhinavagupta explains that its position was between 
the Rafgadirsa and Rangapitha (ed. GOS, p. 212). The other names are Part, Pratidiré and 
Tiraskarapi, There was apparently no drop curtain on the Indian stage.—The construction of 
the Indian theatre, as described by Bharata, has little resemblance to that of the Greek ; and 
Th. Bloch's discovery of the remains of a Greck theatre in the Sitavenga Cave (ZDMG, 
LN p. 455 f.) is of doubtful value as a decisive piece of evidence. 
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isso called because the material of the cloth was derived from 


the Greek merchants ; but even this does not carry us very far to 
prove Greek influence on the Indian stage arrangement. 

It will be seen that even if certain striking parallels and 
coincidences are urged and admitted between the Greek and the 
Sanskrit drama, the search for positive signs of influence 
produces only a negative result. There are so many funda- 
mental differences that brorwing or influence is out of the 
question, and the affinities should be regarded as independent 
developments. The Sanskrit drama is essentially of the romantic 
rather than of the classical type, and affords points of 
resemblance to the Elizabethan, rather than to the Greek, drama. 
The unities of time and place are entirely disregarded between 
the acts as well as within the act. Even twelve years elapse 
between one act and another, and the time-limit of an act’ 
often exceeds twenty-four hours; while the scene easily shifts 
from earth to heaven. Romantic and fabulous elements are 
freely introduced ; tragi-comedy or melodrama is not infrequent ; 
verse is regularly mixed with prose ; puns and verbal cleverness 
are often favoured. There is not chorus, but there is metrical 
benediction and a prologue which are, however, integral parts 
ofthe play and set the plot in motion. While the parallel of 
the VidOsaka is found in the Elizabethan Fool, certain dramatic 
devices, such as the introduction of a play within a play? and 
the use of a token of recognition, are common. There ts no 
limit in the Sanskrit drama to the number of characters, who 
may be either divine, semi-divine or human. The plot may 
be taken from legend or from history, but it may also be drawn 
from contemporary life and manners. With very rare excep- 
tions, the main interest almost invariably centres in a love-story, 
love being, at least in practice, the only passion which forms 


4 On time-analysis of Sanskrit plays (Kalidasa and Harga), see Jackson in JAOS XX 
1899, pp. 341-59 ; XXI, 1900, pp. 88-108, 
^ T , Asin Priyadarsikd, Uttara-ráma-carita and Bdla-rdmdyana. See Jackson's appendix 
| to the ed. of the first play, pp. cv-exi. 
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n dominant theme ofthis romantic drama. Special structures 
l f a square, rectangular or triangular shape for the presentation 
of plays are described in the Naty-sastra,! but they have little 
resemblance to the Greek or modren theatre and must have 
been evolved independently. Very often plays appear to have 
been enacted in the music hall of the royal palace, and there 
were probably no special contrivances, nor elaborate stage-proper- 
ties, nor even scenery in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
lack of these theatrical makeshifts was supplied by the lively 
imagination of the audience, which was aided by a profusion 
of verses describing the imaginary surroundings, by mimetic 
action and by an elaborate system of gestures possessing a con- 
ventional significance. 

Besides these more or less formal requirements, there are 
some important features which fundamentally distiguish the 
Sanskrit drama from all other dramas, including the Greek. 
The aim of the Sanskrit dramatists, who were mostly idealists 
in outlook and indifferent to mere fact or incident, is not to 
mirror life by a direct portrayal of action or character, but 
(as in poetry) to evoke a particular sentiment (Rasa) in the 
mind of the audience, be it amatory, heroic or quietistic. As 
this is regarded, both in. theory and practice, to be the sole 
object as much of the dramatic art as of the poetic, everything 
else is subordinated to this end. Although the drama is des- 
cribed in theory as an imitation or representation of situations 
(Avasthanukrti), the plot as well as characterisation, is a 
secondary element ; its complications are to be avoided so that 
it may not divert the mind from the appreciation of the senti- 
ment to other interests. A well known theme, towards which 
the readers mind would of itself be inclined, is normally 
preferred ; the poet's skill is concerned entirely with the develop- 
ing of its emotional possibilities, The criticism, therefore, that 
the Sanskrit dramatist shows little fertility in the invention of 


4 On the theatre see D. R. Mankad in /HQ, VIII, 1932, pp. 480-99. i 
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plots may be just, but it fails to take into account this peculiar 
object of the Sanskrit drama. 

Thus, the Sanskrit drama came to possess an atmosphere 
of sentiment and poetry, which was conducive to idealistic 
creation at the expense of action and characterisation, but 
which in the lesser dramatists overshadowed all that was drama- 
tic in it. The analogy is to be found in [Indian painting 
and sculpture, which avoid the crude realism of bones and 
muscles and concentrate exclusively on spiritual expression, but 
which often degenerate into formless fantastic creation. This, 
of course, does not mean that reality is entirely banished ; but 
the sentimental and poetic envelopment certainly retards the 
growth of the purely dramatic elements. It is for this reason 
that sentimental verses, couched in a great variety of lyrical 
measures and often strangely undramatic, preponderate and form 
the more essential part of the drama, the prose acting mainly 
as a connecting link, as a mode of communicating facts, or as 
a means of carrying forward the story. The dialogue is, there- 
fore, more or less neglected in favour of the lyrical stanza, 
to which its very flatness affords an effective contrast. It also 
follows from this sentimental and romantic bias that typical 
characters are generally preferred to individual figures. This 
leads to the creation of conventional characters, like the king 
queen, minister, lover and jester, who become in course of time 
crystallised into permanent types ; but this does not mean that 
the ideal heroic, or the very real popular, characters are all 
represented as devoid of common humanity. Carudatta, for 
instance, is not a mere marvel of eminent virtues, but a perfect 
man of the world, whose great qualities are softened by an 
equally great touch of humanity; nor is Dusyanta a merely 
typical king-lover prescribed by convention ; while the Sakara 
or the Vita in Sodraka's play are finely characterised. These 
and others are taken from nature sg never-ending variety of 

* everlasting types, but they are no less living individuals. At 
| 2 the same time, it cannot be denied there is à tendency to large 








generalisation and a reluctance to deviate from the type. It means 
an indifference to individuality, and consequently to the realities of 
characterisation, plot and action, as well as a corresponding 
inclination towards the purely ideal and emotional aspects of 
theme. For this reason also, the Sanskrit drama, asa rule, makes 
the fullest use of the accessories of the lyric, dance, music, song 
and mimetic art. 

As there is, therefore, a fundamental difference in the 
respective conception of the drama, most of the Sanskrit plays, 
judged by modern standards, would not at all be regarded as 
dramas in the strict sense but rather as dramatic poems. In 
some authors the sense of the dramatic becomes hopelessly lost 
in their ever increasing striving after the sentimental and the 
poetic, and they often make the mistake of choosing lyric or epic 
subjects which were scarcely capable of dramatic treatment. As, 
on the one hand, the drama suffers from its close dependence on 
the epic, so on the other, it concentrates itself rather 
disproportionately on the production of the polished 
lyrical and descriptive stanzas. The absence of scenic aids, no 
doubt, makes the stanzas necessary for vividly suggesting the 
scene or the situation to the imagination of the audience and 
evoking the proper sentiment, but the method progressively 
increases the lyric and emotional tendencies of the drama, and 
elegance and refinement are as much encouraged in the drama as 
in poetry. It is not surprising, therefore, that a modezn critic 
should accept only Mudra-raksasa, in the whole range of Sanskrit 
dramatic literature, as a drama proper. This is indeed an 
extreme attitude ; for the authors of the Abhijnana-sahuntala or 
of the Mrcchakatika knew very well that they were 
composing dramas and not merely a set of elegant poetical 
passages ` but this view brings out very clearly the characteristic 
aims and limitations of the Sanskrit drama. There is, however, 
one advantage which is not often seen in the modern practical 
productions of the stage-craft. The breath of poetry and 
romance vivifies the Sanskrit drama ; it is seldom of a prosaic 
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čast ; it does not represent human beings insipidly under ordinary 
and commonplace circumstances ; it has often the higher and 

more poetic naturalness, which is no less attractive in revealing 
the beauty, as well as the depth, of human character ; and even 
when its dramatic qualities are poor it appeals by the richness of 
its poetry. 

As the achievement of concord is a necessary corollary to the 
ideal character of the drama, nothing is allowed to be represented 
on the stage which might offend the sensibility of the audience 
and obstruct the suggestion of the desired sentiment by 
inauspicious, frivolous or undesirable details. This rule regarding 
the observance of stage-decencies includes, among other things, 
the prohibition that death should not be exhibited on the stage. 
This restriction, as well as the serene and complacent attitude of 
the Indian mind towards life, makes it difficult for the drama, as 
for poetry, to depict tragedy in its deeper sense. Pathetic episodes, 
dangers and difficulties may contribute to the unfolding of the 
plot with a yiew to the evoking of the underlying sentiment, but 
the final result should not be discord. The poetic justice of the 
European drama is unknown in the Sanskrit. The dramatist, 
like the poet, shows no sense of uneasiness, strife or discontent 
in the structure of life, nor in its complexity or difficulty, and 
takes without question the rational order of the world. This 
attitude also accepts, without incredulity or discomfort, the 
intervention of forces beyond control or calculation in the affairs 
of men. Apart from the general idea of a brooding fate or 
destiny, it thinks nothing of a curse or a divine act as an artificial 

device for controlling the action of a play or bringing about a 
solution of its complication. It refuses to rob the world or the 
human life of its mysteries, and freely introduces the marvellous 
and the supernatural, without, however, entirely destroying the 
motives of human action or its responsibility. "The dramatic 
conflict, under these conditions, hardly receives a full or logical 
scope ; and however much obstacles may hinder the course of love 
or life, the hero and the heroine must be rewarded in the long 
O.P. 220—8 
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run, and all is predestined to end well by the achievement of 
perfect happiness and union. There are indeed exceptions to the 
general rule, for the Üru-bhanga' has a tragic ending ; while the 
death of Dasaratha occurs on the stage in the Pratimd, like that 
of Kamsa in the Bala-carita. There are also instances where the 
rule is obeyed in the letter but not in spirit ; for Vasantasenà's 
apparent murder in the Mrcchakatika occurs on the stage, and 
the dead person is restored to life on the stage in the Nagananda. 
Nevertheless, the injunction makes Kalidasa and Bhavabhati 
alter the tragic ending of the Urvasi legend and the Ramayana 
story respectively into one of happy union, while the sublimity 
of the self-sacrifice of Jimdtavahana, which suggests real 
tragedy, ends in a somewhat lame denouement of divine interven- 
tion and complete and immediate reward of virtue at the end. 
In the Western drama, death overshadows everything and forms 
the chief source of poignant tragedy by its uncertainty and 
hopelessness ; the Indian dramatist, no less pessimistic in his 
belief in the inexorable law of Karman, does not deny death, 
but, finding in it a condition of renewal, can hardly regard it in 
the same tragic light. 

It is, however, not correct to say that the Sanskrit drama 
entirely excludes tragedy. What it really does is that it excludes 
the direct representing of death as an incident, and insists on a 
‘happy ending. It recognises some from of tragedy in its pathetic 
sentiment and in the portrayal of separation in love; and tragic 
interest strongly dominates some of the great plays. In the 
Mrechakatika and the Abhijnüna-s$akuntala, for instance, the 
tragedy does not indeed occur at the end, but it occurs in 
the middle; and in the Uttara-rdma-carita where the tragic 
interest prevails throughout, it occurs in an intensive form 
at the beginning of the play. The theorists appear to maintain 


1 ]t has, however, been pointed out (Sukthankar in FBRAS, 1925, p. 141) that the 
Üru-bhalga is not intended to be a tragedy in one act ; it is only the surviving intermediate 
act of a lengthy dramatised version of the Mahābhārata story; the Trivandrum dramas , 
therefore, from no exception to the general rule prohibiting a final catastrophe. 
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that there is no tragedy in the mere fact of death, which 
in itself may be a disgusting, terrible or undignified spectacle 
and thus produce a hiatus in the aesthetic pleasure. Cruelty, 
murder, dark and violent passions, terror and  ferocity 
need not have a premium.  Undigested horrors are gloomy, 
depressing and unhealthy ; they are without dignity or decorum 
and indicate a morbid taste; they do not awaken genuine pity 
or pathos. The Sanskrit drama generally keeps to the high 
road of life and never seeks the by-lanes of blood-and-thunder 
tragedy, or representation of loathsome and unnatural passions. 
Grim realism, in its view, does not exalt but debase the mind, 
and thereby cause a disturbance of the romantic setting. The 
theory holds that tragedy either precedes or follows the fact 
of death, which need not be visually represented, but the effect 
of which may be utilised for evoking the pathetic. It appears, 
therefore, that tragedy is not totally neglected, but that it is 
often unduly subordinated to the finer sentiments and is thus 
left comparatively undeveloped. The theory, however, misses 
the inconsolable hopelessness which a tragic ending inevitably 
brings; and the very condition of happy ending makes much 
of the tragedy of the Sanskrit drama look unconvincing. 
In spite of the unmistakable tone of earnestness, the certainty of 
reunion necessarily presents the pathos of severance asa temporary 
and therefore needlessly exaggerated sentimentality. 

There are also certain other conditions and circumstances 
which seriously affect the growth of the Sanskrit drama, in the 
same way as they affect the growth of Sanskrit poetry. From 
the very beginning the drama, like poetry, appears to have 
moved in an aristocratic environment. It is fostered in the same 
elevated and rarefied atmosphere and is expected to show the 
same characteristics, being regarded both by theory and practice, 
as a subdivision of the Kavya, to the general aim and method 
of which it was more and more approximated. In the existing 
Specimens there is nothing primitive; we have neither the 
infancy of the drama nor the drama of infancy. The Sanskrit 
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drama was never popular in the sense in which the Greek drama 
was. It is essentially a developed literary drama, inspired by the 
elegant poetic conventions of the highly cultured Sahrdaya, whose 
recognition.was eagerly coveted; and its dominant love-motif 
reflects the tastes and habits of the polished court-circle, as well 
as of the cultivated Nagaraka. The court-life in particular, 
which forms the theme ofa number of plays on the amourettes 
of philandering princes, gives an opportunity of introducing song, 
dance and music; and the graceful manner and erotic sentiment 
become appiopriate. In course of time, Poetics, Erotics and 
Dramaturgy conventionalised these tastes and habits ; and refined 
fancy and search after stylistic eflect came in with the gradual 
preference of the subtle and the finical to the fervid and the 
spontaneous. The graces and artificialities of poetry become 
reflected in the drama, which soon loses its true accent of passion 
and fidelity to life. 

Although the theorists lay down an elaborate classification 
of the various categories of sentiments, it is yet curious to note 
that in practice the sentiments that are usually favoured are 
the heroic and the erotic, with just an occasional suggestion 
of the marvellous. This accords well with the ideal and romantic 
character of the drama, as wellas with the fabulous and super- 
natural elements which are freely introduced. The comic, under 
the circumstances, hardly receives a proper treatment. The 
Prahasana and the Bhana profess to appeal to the comic senti- 
ment, but not in a superior form; and the survival of an 
insignificant and limited number of these types of composition 
shows that they did not succeed very well. The other sentiments 
are also suggested but they hardly become prominent. Even 
in the heroic or lofty subjects, an erotic underplot is often 
introduced ; and in course of time the erotic overshadows every 
other sentiment, and becomes the exclusive and universally 
appealing theme. It is true that the love-plots, which predo- 
minate in the drama, are not allowed to degenerate into mere 


‘portrayals of the petty domestic difficulties of a polygamic system, 











but the dramatists often content themselves with the developing 
of the pretty erotic possibilities by a stereotyped sentimental 
scheme of love, jealousy, parting and reunion. The sciences 
of Poetics and Erotics take a keen delight ex accidenti in minutely 
analysing the infinite diversities of the amatory condition and in 
arranging into divisions and subdivisions according to rank, 
character, circumstances and the like, all conceivable types of the 
hero, the heroine, their assistants and adjuncts, as well as the 
different shades of their feelings and gestures, which afford 
ample opportunities to the dramatic poect for utilising them 
for their exuberant lyrical stanzas. This technical analysis 
and the authority of the theorists lead to the establishment of 
fixed rules and rigid conventions, resulting in a unique growth 
of refined artificiality. 

There is indeed a great deal of scholastic formalism in the 
dramatic theory of sentiment, which had a prejudicial effect 
on the practice of the dramatist. The fixed category of eight 
or nine sentiments, the subordination to them of a large number 
of transitory emotions, the classification of determinants and 
consequents, the various devices to help the movement of the 
intrigue, the normative fixing of dramatic junctures or stages in 
accordance with the various emotional states, the arrangement 
of the dramatic modes (Vrttis)' into the elegant (Kausiki), the 
energetic (Sattvati), the violent (Arabhati) and the verbal 
(Bharat!) according as the sentiment is the erotic, the heroic. 
the marvellous, or only general, respectively—all these, no 
doubt, indicate considerable power of empirical analysis and 
subtlety, and properly emphasise the emotional effect of the 
drama; but, generally speaking, the scholastic pedantry 
concerns itself more with accidents than with essentials, and the 
refinements of classification are often as needless? as they are 


1i Bharata's description shows that the Vrttis do not refer to mere dramatic styles, but 
also to dramatic machinery and representation of incidents on the stage. 
|. © Eg. classification of Nájyalarkáras and Laksapas, the subdivisions of the 
 Sarhdbyañgas, etc. 
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| Although the prescriptions are not always logical but 
mostly represent generalisations from a limited number of 
plays, the influence of the theory on later practice is undoubted. 
As in the case of poetry, the result is not an unmixed good ; and, 
after the creative epoch is over, we have greater artificiality and 
unreality in conception and expression. Apart from various limi- 
tations regarding form, theme, plot and character, one remarkable 
drawback of the dramatic theory, which had a practical effect on 
the development of the drama as drama, lies in the fact that it 
enforces concentration of the sentiment round the hero or the 
heroine, and does not permit its division with reference to the 
rival of the hero, who therefore becomes a far inferior character 
at every point. The theorists are indeed aware of the value of 
contrast. To preserve the usual romantic atmosphere the ideal 
heroes are often contrasted with vicious antagonists. But the 
possibility is not allowed of making an effective dramatic creation 
of an antagonist (like Ravana, for instance), who often becomes 
a mere stupid and boastful villain. The Sanskrit drama is 
thereby deprived of one of the most important motifs of a real 
dramatic conflict. 

Ten chief (Rapaka) and ten to twenty minor (Uparüpaka) 
types of the Sanskrit drama are recognised by the Sanskrit 
dramatic theory.' The classification rests chiefly on the elements 
of subject-matter (Vastu), hero (Nayak) and sentiment (Rasa), 
but also secondarily on the number of acts, the dramatic modes 
and structure. The distinctions are interesting and are apparently 
based upon empirical analysis ; they show the variety of dramatic 
experiments in Sanskrit ; but since few old examples of most of the 
types exist, the discussion becomes purely academic. The generic 
term of the drama is Rüpaka, which is explained as denoting any 
visible representation ; but of its ten forms, the highest is the 
Nataka which is taken as the norm. The heroic or erotic 


3 For an analysis of the various types and specimens, sce D. R. Mankad, Types of Sans- 
krit Drama, cited above. 
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Nataka, usually consisting of five to ten acts, is given a legendary 
subject-matter and a hero of elevated rank ; but the practice 
shows that it is comparatively free from minor restrictions. The 
Prakarana is of the same length and similar structure, but it is à 
comedy of manners of a rank below royalty, with an invented 
subject and characters drawn from the middle class or even lower 
social grades, including the courtesan as the heroine and rogues 
of all kind. These two types, the Nataka and the Prakarana, are 
variations of the full-fledzed drama ; but the details of the other 
types are not clear, and some of them are hardly represented in 
actual specimens. The Samavakara, in three acts, is the super- 
natural and heroic drama of gods and demons, involving fight, 
fraud and disturbance, but of this we have no early specimen. 
For a similar want of authentic specimens, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish it from the Dima, usually in four acts, which is inade- 
quately described, but which is given a similar legendary theme 
with a haughty hero, fight and sorcery, and the furious sentiment, 
its name being derived accordingly from a hypothetical root dim, 
‘to wound. The Vyàyoga, as its name suggests, is also a mili- 
tary spectacle, with a legendary subject and a divine or human 
hero engaged in strife and battle ; but it is in one act, and the 
cause of disturbance is not a woman, the erotic and the 
comic sentiments being debarred. The type is old, and we have 
some specimens left, but they are of no great merit. We have, 
however, no living tradition of the [hamrga, the Vithi and the 
Utsrstanka. The first of these, usually extending to four acts 
but allowed to have only one, has a fanciful designation, suppos- 
ed to be derived from its partly legendary and partly invented 
theme of the pursuit (Iha) of a maiden, as attainable as the 
gazelle (Mrga), by a divine or human hero of a haughty character : 
but it in there is only a show of conflict, actual fight being 
avoided by artifice. The other two agree in having only one act 
— and in having ordinary heroes, but the erotic and the pathetic 
sentiments (with plenty of wailings of women!) respectively 
predominate. The obscure name Vithi, ‘Garland,’ is explained 











by its having a string of other subsidiary sentiments as well.‘ 
The name Utsrstanka is variously explained,” but since one of the 
explanations* speaks of its having a kind of inverted action, it is 
suggested that it may have had a tragic ending, contrary to 
ordinary practice. The Bhana, on the other hand, is fortunate 
in having some old and late specimens. It is also a one-act 
play, erotic in character, but with only one hero-actor, namely 
the Vita; it is carried on in monologue, the theme progressing 
by a chain of answers given by him to imaginary words 'spoken 
in the air, and usually describing the love-adventures of the 
hero. The comic is sometimes introduced in it; and in this 
feature, as well as in the ribald character of the “hero,” it has 
affinity with the next type, namely, the Prahasana, the one-act 
farce, the theme of which consists of the tricks and quarrels of 
low characters ; but the Sanskrit farce has little appeal because of 
its lack of invention and somewhat broad and coarse laughter. 

As the very name Upardpaka implies, the eighteen minor 
forms of the drama were evolved much later, but it is difficult 
to say at what period they came into existence. Bharata does 
not deal with any Uparüpaka, except the Natl (xviii. 106); and the 
first enumeration of seventeen varieties, without the designation of 
Uparüpaka and without any discussion, occurs in the Alamkara 
section of the Agni-purdna (c. 9th century) Abhinavagupta only 
incidentally mentions nine, and the commentary on the Dasarapaka 


! But the Nátya-darpana suggests : vakrokti-márgena gamandd virhiva vithi. 

2 Eg., utkramanonmukhàá srstir jlvitam yasárh tà utsrstikd focantyah striyas tdbhir 
ankitatvad utsrstikdnkah from the Ndsya-darpana (ed. GOS, Baroda, 1929, p. 130). Or, Vidva- 
nátha's alternative suggestion : sdsakddyantahpdtyanka-paricchedartham utsrstánküh. 

8 wisrsfa viloma-rüpà srstir yatra, Vi$vanátha in Sahitya-darpana. 

a itis curious that in the Bhina, Bharata forbids the KausikI mode, which gives scope 
to love and gallantry and which is eminently suitable to an erotic play ; but the element of 
Lásya is allowed, of which, however, little trace remains in the existing specimens, but which 
is probably a survival in theory of what probably was a feature in practice. D. R. Mankad 
(op, cit.) puts forward the attractive, but doubtful, theory that the one-act monologue play 
the Bhágs, was the first dramatic type to evolve ; but in spite of its seemingly loose dramatic 
technique, it is too artificial in device to be primitive, or even purely popular in orjgin, while 

the existing specimens are late and have a distinctly literary form. 
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"only seven in the same way. Some of the minor forms are doubt- 
-less variations or refinements on the original Rapaka varieties, but 
‘there is some substance in the contention! that, as the Natya came 
to be distinguished from the Nrtya, the Rüpaka was mainly based 
on the Natya and the Uparüpaka on the Nrtya. It is highly 
possible that while the rhythmic dance was incorporating 
histrionics into itself, it was at the same time developing the 
minor operatic forms, in which dance and music originally 
predominated, but which gradually modelled itself on the regular 
drama. The Natika, for instance, is the lesser heroic and erotic 
Nataka, just as the Prakaranika, admitted by some, is a lesser 
Prakarana ; but in both these there are opportunities of introdu- 
cing song, dance and music. The Sattaka is only a variation of 
the Natika in having Prakrit as the medium of expression ; 
while the Trotaka, but for the musical element, is hardly dis- 
tinguishable in itself from the Nataka. The remaining forms 
have no representative in early literature and need not be enu- 
merated here; they show rather the character of pantomime, 
with song, dance and music, than of serious drama. Whatever 
scholastic value these classifications may possess, it is not of 
much significance in the historical development of the drama, 
for most of the varieties remain unrepresented in actual practice. 
The earlier drama does not appear to subscribe fully to the rigiditv 
of the prescribed forms, and it is only in a general way that we 
can really fit the definitions to the extant specimens. 

In the theoretical works, everything is scholastically classified 
and neatly catalogued ; forms of the drama, types of heroes and 
heroines, their feelings, qualities, gestures, costumes, make-up, 
situations, dialects, modes of address and manner of acting. All 
this perhaps gives the impression of a theatre of living mario- 
netts. But in practice, the histrionic talent succeds in infusing 


, 
4 | tı Mankad in the work cited. The term Uparüpaka is very late, the earlier designations 
A ceing Nrtyaprakára and Geyarüpaka. On the technical difference between Rüpaka ana 
- — Uparüpaka, see Hemacandra, Kdvydnusdsana, ed. NSP, Comm. p. 329 f. 
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blood into the puppets and translating dry formulas into lively 
forms of beauty, while poetic genius overcomes learned scholas- 
ticism and creates a drama from the conflict of types and 
circumstances, 





CHAPTER II 
FROM ASVAGHOSA TO KALIDASA 


1. ASVAGHOsA AND HIS SCHOOL 


= Fifty years ago A$vaghosa was nothing more than a name, 
but to-day all his important works have been published, and he 
is recognised as the first great Kavya-poet and precursor of 
Kalidasa. Very little however, is known of his personal history 
except what is vouchsafed by legends’ and what can be gathered 
from his works themselves. The colophons to his Kavyas agree in 
describing him asa Bhiksu or Buddhist monk of Saketa (Ayodhya) 
and as the son of Suvarnpaksi, ‘of golden eyes,’ which was the name 
of his mother. They also add the style of Acarya and Bhadanta, 
as well as of Mahakavi and Mahavadin. As an easterner, 
A$vaghosa's admiration of the Rümü yana* is explicable, while it 
is probable that he belonged to some such Buddhist school of 
eastern origin as the Mahasanghika or the Bahusrutika.* He 
makes little display of purely scholastic knowledge; but the 
evidence of his works makes it clear that he had a considerable 
mastery over the technical literáture which a Sanskrit poet was 
expected to possess, and a much wider acquaintance than most 
other Buddhist writers of the various branches of Brahmanical 
learning. His Sanskrit is not strictly faultless, but his easy 
command over it is undoubtedly not inferior to that of most 


1 Alegendary biography of Aívaghoga was translated into Chinese by Kumirajiva 


. between 401 and 409 A.D. ; extracts from it in W. Wassiljew, Der Buddhismus, St. Petersburg, 


1860, p. 231 f. Cf. JA, 1908, IT, p. 65 for Chinese authorities on the A$vaghoga legend. 
| * On the poet's indebtedness to the Rémdyana, which Cowell and Johnston deal with 
in the introductions to their respective editions of the Budvha-carita, see also A. Gawronski, 
Studies about the Sanskrit- Buddhist Lit.. Krakow 1919, pp. 27-40; C. W. Gurner in JASB, 
XXII, 1927, p. 347 f. ; Winternitz, HIL, I, p. 512 f. 

s See Johnston, op, cit., pt. II, indrod, xxxi f. 
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— Sanskrit writers. Everywhere great respect is shown to Brahma- 
nical ideas and institutions, and it is not improbable that he was 
born a Brahman and given a Brahman's education before he 
went over to Buddhism. The obvious interest he shows in the 
theme of conversion in at least two of his works and the zeal 
which he evinces for his faith perhaps fortify this presumption. 
The Chinese tradition makes' A$vaghosa a contemporary and 
spiritual counsellor of king Kaniska. The poet did not probably 
live later than the king, and it would not be wrong to put the 
lower limit of his date at 100 A.D. But in associating with 
A&Svaghosa the Sarvastivadin Vibhasa commentary on the 
Abhidharma, or in naming the Vibhasa scholar Parsva or his 
pupil PunyayaSas as having converted A$vaghosa, the tradition, 
which cannot be traced further than the end of the 4th century 
and which shows more amiable than historical imagination, is 
perhaps actuated by the motive of exalting the authority of this 
school ; for neither the date of the commentary is certain, nor can 
the special doctrines of the Sarvastivadins be definitely traced in 
the unquestioned works of ASvaghosa. That he was a follower 
of Hinayana and took his stand on earlier dogmatism admits of 
little doubt, but he was less of a scholastic philosopher than an 
earnest believer, and his emphasis on personal love ¿nd devotion 
to the Buddha perhaps prepared the way for Mahayana bhakti, 
of which he is enumerated as one of the patriarchs. It is not 
mecessary for us to linger over the question of his scholarship or 
religion ;* but it should be noted that, while his wide scholarship 
informs his poems with a richer content, it seldom degenerates 
into mere pedantry, and the sincerity of his religious convictions 
+~- $ On Chinese and other Buddhist sources concerning Asvaghosa, see S. Lévi in JA, 
_ 1892, p. 201f. ; 1896, II, p. 444 f. ; 1908, II, p. 57 f. ; 1928, II, p. 193 ; M. Anesaki in ERE, 11, 
1909, p. 159 f. and reff. ; T. Suzuki in the work cited below. On Kaniska’s date, see Winter- 
- niiz, HIL, Vl, App. V, pp. 611-14 for a summary of different views. 
2 The question is discussed by Johnston in his introduction. Some doctrines peculiar 
to Mahiyana have been traced in Aávaghosa's genuine works, but his date is too carly for 
anything other than primitive Maháyána. The recommendation of Yog&cára in Saundoránanda 
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y — To later Buddhism Asvaghosa is a figure of romance, and 
— the Chinese and Tibetan translations of Sanskrit works, made in 
later times, ascribe to him a number of religious or philosophical 
writings, some of which belong to developed Mahayana.* In the 
absence of Sanskrit originals, it is impossible to decide A$va- 
ghosa's authorship; but since they have not much literary 
pretensions it is not necessary for us to discuss the question. 
Among these doubtful works, the Maha yána-sraddhot pada-sastra, 
which attempts a synthesis of Vijhana-vada and Madhyamika 
doctrines, has assumed importance from its being translated into 
English,* under the title 'A$vaghosa's Discourse on the Awaken- 
ing of Faith, from the second Chinese version made about 700 
A.D. ; but the internal evidence of full-grown Mahayana doctrine 
in the work itself puts A$vaghosa's authorship out of the ques- 
tion. Another work, entitled Vajrasiict ‘the Diamond-needle,'* a 
clever polemic on Brahmanical caste, has also been published, 
but it is not mentioned among /A$vaghosa's works by the Chinese 
pilgrim Yi-tsing (7th century) nor by the Bstan-hgyur, and it 
— shows little of A$vaghosa's style or mentality ; the Chinese 
translation, which was made between 973 and 981 A.D., perhaps 
| rightly ascribes it to Dharmakirti. Of greater interest is the 
Gandi-stotra-gatha, a small poem of twenty-nine stanzas, com- 
posed mostly in the Sragdhara metre, the Sanskrit text of which 
has been restored* and edited. It is in praise of the Gandi, the 
1 A full list is given by F. W. Thomas in Xvs, introd., p. 26 f. 
d 7 By T. Suzuki, Chicago 1900. Takakusu states that the earlier catalogue of Chinese 
+ texts omits the name of Aívaghosa as the author of this work. The question of several 
è _Afvaghosas is discussed by Suzuki and Ancsaki, cited above. On this work see Winterniez 
s Hit, U, pp. 361-62 and reff. 
? — s Ed. and trs, by Weber, Über die Vajrasüci, in Abhandl. d. Berliner Akad., 1859. 
| | pp. 205-64, where the problem of authorship is discussed, 
i Ge es By A. Von Stael-Holstcin, in Bibl. Buddh.. no. XV, St. Petersburg 1913, and 


by E. H. Johnston in TA, 1933, pp. 61-70, where the authorship of Advaghosa has 
beca questioned. Cf, F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1914, p. 752 f. 










Buddhist monastery gong, consisting of a long symmetrical piece 
of wood, and of the religious message which its sound is supposed 
to carry when beaten with a short wooden club. The poem is 
marked by some metrical skill, but one of its stanzas (st. 20) 
shows that it was composed in Kashmir at a much later time.' 

The next apocryphal work is the Sütrálamhkára,* over the 
authorship of which there has been a great deal of controversy." 
The Chinese translation of the work, made by Kumarajiva about 
405 A.D. assigns it to A$vaghosa ; but fragments of the same 
work in Sanskrit were discovered in Central Asia and identified 
by H. Lüders,' who maintains that the author was Kumaralata, 
probably a junior contemporary of A$vaghosa, and that the work 
bore in Sanskrit the title of Kalpand-manditika or Kalpana- 
lamkrtika. As the name indicates, it is a collection of moral tales 
and legends, told after the manner of the Jatakas and Avadanas in 
prose and verse, but in the style of the ornate Kavya. Some of 
the stories, such as those of Dirghayus and Sibi, are old, but 
others clearly inculcate Buddha-bhakti in the spirit of the Maha- 
yana. The work illustrates the ability to turn the tale into an 
instrument of Buddhist propaganda, but it also displays wide 
culture, mentions the two Indian Epics, the Samkhya and Vaise- 
sika systems, the Jaina doctrines and the law-book of Manu, and 
achieves considerable literary distinction. It is unfortunate that 
the Sanskrit text exists only in fragments. Yuan Chwang 
informs us that Kumaralata was the founder of the Sautrantika 
school and came from Taxila ; it is not surprising, therefore, that 

1 A work, entitled Tridanda-máld, is ascribed to Advaghoga in JBORS, XXIV, 1938, 
pp. 157-60, but Johnston, (bid, XXV, 1939, p. 11 f, disputes it. 

* Translated into French on the Chinese versionof Kumárajiva, by Ed. Huber, París1908. 

s For references see Tomomatsu in JA, 1931, I, p. 133 f. Also L. de la Vallée Poussin, 
VijBaptimátrdsiddhi, pp. 221-24. 

è Bruchstücke der Kalpamümanmditika des Kumüraldta in Kongl Preuss Turfam- 
Expeditionen, Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte II, Leipzig 1926. The fragments are valuable, but 
unfortunately they are too few in number, and the work is still to be judged on the basis of the 
Chinese version. Some scholars hold that Aávaghosa was the real author, and Kumaralšta 
only refashioned the work ` but it is now generally agreed that Aévaghoga had nothing to do 





the work pays respect to the Sarvastivadins, from whom the 
Sautrantikas originated, or that some of its stories can be traced 
in the works of the school. In two stories (nos. 14 and 31), 
Kaniska appears as a king who has already passed away; the 
work, apparently written some time after Kaniska's death, cannot, 
therefore, be dated earlier than the 2nd century A.D.' 

The three works, which are known for certain to be Asva- 
ghosa’s, are; the Buddha-carita, the Saundarananda and the 
Sariputra-prakarana ; and his fame as a great Sanskrit poet rests 
entirely on these. The first, in its original form of twenty-eight 
cantos, known to Yi-tsing and to the Chinese and Tibetan versions, 

is complete Mahakavya on the life of the Buddha, which begins 

with his birth and closes with an account of the war over the 
relics, the first Council, and the reign of Asoka. In Sanskrit? only 
cantos two to thirteen exist in their entirety, together with about 
three quarters of the first and the first quarter of the fourteenth 
(up to st. 31), carrying the narrative down to the Buddha's 
temptation, defeat of Mara and his enlightenment. It is the 
work of a real poet who, actuated by intense devotion to the 
Buddha and the truth of his doctrine, has studied the scripture 
and is careful to use the authoritative sources open to him, but 
who has no special inclination to the marvellous and the mira- 
culous, and reduces the earlier extravagant and chotic legends to 
the measure and form of the Kavya. Asvaghosa does not depart in 





A If, however, Harivarman, a pupil of Kumaraláta, was a contemporary of Vasubandhu, 
L then Kumáraláta could not have been a younger contemporary of Ašvaghosa, but should be 
i dated not earlier than the 3rd century A.D. 

® Ed. E. B. Cowell, Oxford 1893, containing four additional cantos by Amrtánanda, a 
Nepalese Pandit of the 19th century, who records at the end that he wrote the supplement in 

1830 A.D., because he could not find a complete manuscript of the text. Also trs. into 

3 English by Cowell in SBE, vol. 49 ; into German by C. Cappeller, Jena 1922; into Italian by 

— € Formichi, Bari 1912. Re-edited more critically, and translated into English, by E. H. 

—— Johnston in 2 vols., Calcutta 1936 (Panjab Univ. Orient. Publ. Nos. 31-32), which may be 

I consulted for bibliography of other Indian editions and for critical and exegetical contributions 

_ to the subject by various scholars. Johnston remarks: “The textual tradition of the extant 

on is bad, and a sound edition is only made possible by comparison with the Tibetan and 

| Chinese translations. " The Tibetan text, with German translation, under the title Das Leben 

| der Buddha von Aivaghosa, is given by F. Weller, ia two parts, Leipzig 1926, 1928. 
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esse ials from the received tradition, but he succeeds in infusing 
. . jnto his well conceived and vivid narrative the depth of his religious 


RK ës "I . T Ss . T . " 
feeling and the spontaneity of his poetic emotion. Not unworthily 


praised is the skilful picture he draws of the young prince 
Sarvarthasiddhi's journey through the city, of the throng of fair 
women who hasten to watch him pass by, of the hateful spectacle 
of disease, old age and death which he encounters on the way, of 
the womanly blandishments and the political arguments of 
wisdom set forth by the family priest, which seek to divert the 
prince's mind from brooding thoughts of resignation, as well as 
of the famous night-scene of sleeping women, who in their 
moment of unconsciousness present all the loathsome signs of 


human misery and thereby hasten the flight of the prince from 


the palace. The requirement of a battle-scene in the Kavya is 
fulfilled by the pleasingv ariation of the spirited description of the 
Buddha's fight with Mara and his hosts.' The work is, therefore, 
not a bare recital of incident, nor is it a dry and dogmatic 
exposition of Buddhist doctrine, but the Buddha-legend is con- 
ceived in the spirit of the Kavya in respect of narrative, diction 
and imagery, and the poet's flame of faith makes the best lines of 
the poem quiver with the needed glow. 

The Saundarananda,* all the eighteen cantos of which are 
preserved in Sanskrit, is connected also with the story of the 
Buddha; but its actual theme is the conversion of his reluctant 
half-brother, Nanda, nicknamed  Sundara for his handsome 
appearance. Nothing more than a mention of the fact of 


1 Perallelisms between Advaghosa and Kalidasa in some of these passages, not only in 
ideals but also in diction and imagery, have been set forth in detail in Nandargikar's introduc- 
tion to his edition of Raghu-varhia (3rd. ed., Bombay 1897, pp. 163-96) ; but the argument 
based thereon that Kalidasa was earlier and Aévaghosa imitated him has not found general 
support and is very unlikely. 

s Discovered and edited by Haraprasad Shastri, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1910; critically 
re-edited and translated into English by E. H. Johnston, Oxford Univ. Press, 1928, 1932, 
which gives full bibliography. In spite of the richer content and wider interest of the 
Buddha-carita, Johnston is of opinion that “the handling of the Saundaránanda is altogether 
more mature and assured than that of the Buddha-carita" ;, contra Winteraitz, HIL, 1l, 
pP. 262 note. | bse 
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Rexivertich is found in the Mahaávagga and the Niddna-katha ; 
and the subject is perhaps too slender to support an extensive 
poem. But the opportunity is taken, in the earlier part of the 
poem, to expand the legend with the proper Kavya-embellish- 
ments, and in the latter part, to give expression at length to the 
poet's religious ideas and convictions. The first six cantos, 
therefore, describe the mythical foundation of Kapilavastu, its 
king, the birth of the Buddha and Nanda, the latter's love for 
. his wife Sundari, the forcible conversion of Nanda to the life of 
a monk, which he intensely dislikes, his conflict of feelings, and 
Sundari’s lament for her lost husband. All this is pictured 
skilfully in the manner and diction of the Kavya, and possesses 
considerable narrative interest; but in the rest of the poem 
there is not much of description or narration except the account 
of Nanda’s ascent to heaven and yearning for Apsarases. Entire 
space is, therefore, devoted to an impassioned exposition of the 
evils of pride and lust, the vanities of the world and the joys of 
enlightenment. Here, more than in the imaginative presenta- 
tion of the Buddha-legend, A$vaghosa the preacher, no doubt, 
gets the upper hand of A$vaghosa the poet ; but in this very 
conflict between his poetic temperament and religious passion, 
which finds delight in all that is delightful and yet discards it 
as empty and unsatisfying, lies the secret of the spontaneity and 
forcefulness which forms the real appeal of his poetry. It is 
not merely the zeal of the convert but the conviction of the 
importance of what he has to say that often makes him scorn 
mere verbal polish and learned ostentation and speak with an 
overmastering directness, the very truth and enthusiasm of which 
—— sharpen his gift of pointed phrasing, balance his sentences and 
. adda new zest to his emotional earnestness. 
T In this respect A$vaghosa's poetry lacks the technical finish 
— and subtlety of the later Kavya; but it possesses freshness of 
| feeling in the simplicity and nobility born of passionate faith. 
| . Asvaghosa i is fully conversant with the Brahmanical and Buddhis- 
tic learning of his day, while his metrical skill and use of 
ei Ç, O.P. 22)—10 
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rhetorical ornaments betoken his familiarity with the poetic art ;' 
but the inherent contrast between the poet and the artist, on the 


one hand, and the scholar and the preacher, on the other, often 


results in strange inequalities of matter and manner. At the 

— — 
conclusion of his poems, A$vaghosa declares that he is writing 
for a larger public, and not merely for a learned audience, for 


]the attainment of peace and not for the display of skill in the 


Kavya. The question, therefore, whether he belongs to this 
or that school of thought, or whether he employs this or that 
metre or ornament in his poems is immaterial ; what is material 
to recognise is that religion is not his theme, but religious 
emotion, which supplies the necessary impetus and evolves its 
own form of expression without making a fetish of mere rhetoric 
or mere dogma. AéSvaghosa is a poet by nature, a highly 
cultivated man by training, and a deeply religious devotee by 
conviction. ‘This unique combination is often real and vital 
enough to lift his poetry from the dead level of the commonplace 
and the conventional, and impart to it a genuine emotional tone 
which is rare in later poetry. What is most pleasing in his work 
to modern taste is his power of combining a sense of reality and 
poetry with the skill of art and scholarship. His narrative, there- 


fore, is never dull, his choice of incident and arrangement never 


incoherent, his diction seldom laboured and his expression 
rarely devoid of elegant simplicity. If he is not a finished artist 
in the sense in which his successors are, nor even a great poet 
capable of great things, his poetic inspiration is genuine, and 
he never speaks in a tiresome falsetto. If his poetry has not 
the stress and discipline of chiselled beauty, it has the pliability 
and promise of unrefined form ; it has the sincerity and the throb, 
if not the perfectly ordered harmony, of full-grown music. 
A$vaghosa's versatility is indicated by his third work,’ 

Prakarana or nine-act drama, entitled Sariputra-prakarana (or 


1! On Aívaghosa as scholar and artist, see Johnston, op. cil., p. I, pp. xliv-Ixxix. 
2 H.Lüders, Das Sáriputraprakarapa, cin Drama des | Aéávaghosa, in —— 
d Berliner Akad., 1911, p. 388 f. 
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 Saradvatiputra?) of which only fragments on palm leaf were 
discovered in Central Asia and a few passages restored by 
Lüders. Fortunately the colophon exists, and the question of 
authorship and name of the work is beyond doubt. Its theme 
is, again, an act of conversion connected with the Buddha, 
namely, that of Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, but the fragments 
give us little idea of the way in which the story, well-known 
from such older sources as the Mahdvagga, was handled. In 
having a Prakrit-speaking Vidüsaka as one of the characters and 
in conforming to the requirements regarding division into acts, 
use of literary Prakrits,^ ornamental metrical excursions" and other 
details, the fragments, however, afford clear testimony that 
the method and technique of a fairly developed Sanskrit 
drama* were already established in the Ist or 2nd century A.D. 
This presumption is confirmed also by the fragments of two 
other plays,* which were discovered with the remains of 
Sariputra-prakarana, but which bear no testimony of authorship 
and may or may not have been written by A$vaghosa. The first 
has for its theme a Buddhist allegory, of which the details are not 
clear, although a whole leaf of the manuscript has ben recovered. 
It has Kirti ‘Fame,’ Dhrti ‘Firmness’ and Buddhi ‘Wisdom’ as 
characters, and apparently foreshadows such allegorical plays 
as Krspamiéra's Probodha-candrodaya of a much later time. 
The Buddha himself appears, as in the drama described above. 
and all the characters, so far as the fragments go, speak 
Sanskrit. In having real, as well as allegorical, figures, it 


1 On the Prakrits employed in this and the following plays, see Luders in the works 
cited, and Keith, HSL, pp. 85.89. The Prakrit is literary and shows the influence of 
Sanskrit. 

2 The metres employed (besides Sloka) are the usual classical ones; Áryá, Upajati, 
Sšlini, VarhSasthavila, Vasantatilaka, Malini, Sikharinl, Harini, Suvadanà, Ššrdülavikridita 
and Sragdhara. 
| 8 Contra Sten Konow, Indische Drama, Berlin and Leipzig 1920, p. 50, but the grounds 
are weak. 
| * H, Lüders, Bruchstücke buddhistischer Dramen, Kongl. Preuss. Turfan-Expedi- 
— tionen, Kicinere Sankrit-Texte I, Berlin 1911, The question of authorship is undecided : sec 
Johnston, op. cit., pp. xxexxii. 








bles more the E gie of Kavikarnapüra in 
| manner of treatment, but no definite conclusion is possible. 
other play appears to have been also intended for religious 
= edification, but from what remains of it we may infer that it 
d was a social drama of middle class life of the type of the 
NC — Mrechahòtika. It concerns a young voluptuary, called simply 
| the Nayaka and probably named Somadatta, and his mistress 
Magadhavati, apparently a courtesan converted to Buddhism. 
"There are also a Prince (Bhattidalaka), an ever-hungry VidQsaka, 
named Kaumudagandha, a maid-servant, and a Dusta or Rogue. 
The fragments are few in number and not consecutive, and it is 
difficult to make out the story. But in view of the uncertainty of 
the origin and antiquity of the Sanskrit Drama, these specimens, 
which belong probably to the same age, are highly interesting ; 
for they reveal the drama in its first appearance in a relatively 
perfected form, and clearly indicate that its origin should antedate 
the Christian era. 

From the literary point of view, Asvaghosa’s achievement, 
we have seen, is marked not so much by crudity and primitive- 
ness as by simplicity and moderation in language and style ; 
it is artistic but not in the extravagant manner of the later 
Kavya. Its matter and poetic quality, therefore, more appealing 
E than its manner and artistic effect. This is certainly different 
° from the later taste and standard of verse-making ; and it is 
—  ñot surprising that with the exception of Kalidasa, who is 
nearer his time, A$vaghosa exercised little influence on later 

Sanskrit poets, although the exception itself is a sure indication 
of the essential quality of his literary effort. Despite their 
religious zeal, the literary works of A$vaghosa could not have 
been approved whole-heartedly also by the learned monks for his 
freedom of views and leaning towards Brahmanical learning. 
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vy Fecit pp, Ixxix-Ixxx, and F. NN pM Enn introd., p. 29. 
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With. “the Buddhisi writers of the Kavya, on the other hand, 


AN ag hosa was deservedly popular ; : and some of their works were 
model ed so closely on those of Asvaghosa that they were indis- 
 crimin nately assigned to him in later times, with the result that 
| e authors themselves came to be identified with him." 

d | of the successors of Asvaghosa, who are to be taken into 
account, not because they were Buddhists but because their 
bars possess a wider literary appeal, we have already spoken of 
| | Kumaralata, one of whose works is ascribed by the Chinese tradi- 

tion to Asvaghosa himself. Some of the poems’ of Matrceta 
ha ve likewise been attributed to Asvaghosa by the Tibetan 
ition, one of whose famous chroniclers, Taranatha being of 
‘opinion that Matrceta is another name for A$vaghosa! Of the 
_ twelve works ascribed to Matrceta in Tibetan and one in Chinese, 
most of which are in the nature of Stotras and some belonging 
distinctly to Mahayana, only fragments Satapancasataka-stotra® 
and Catuhsataka-stotra,* or panegyric of one hundred and fifty 
and four hundred stanzas respectively, are recovered in Sanskrit. 

Both these works are simple devotional poems in Slokas. They are 
praised by Yi-tsing, to whom Matrceta is already a famous poet, 
and who himself is said to have translated the first work into 
Chinese ; ; but they do not appear to possess much literary merit. 
That Matrceta, in spite of his name occurring distinctly in 
Yi-tsing and in the inscriptions was confused with Asvaghosa, 
may have been due to the fact that he belonged to the same school 
and was probably a contemporary. A Tibetan version of another 
























— x Concerning the identifications, see F. W. Thomas in Album Kern, Leiden 1903, 
2 | pp. 405-08 and IA, 1903, pp 345-60; also see ERE, VIII (1915), p 495f. 
a Fora list of the works sec F. W. Thomas, Kys, introd., pp. 26-28. 

EJ Fragments published by S. Lévi in JA, XVI, 1910, pp. 433-56 and L de la Vallée 
1558! n. in JRAS, 1911, pp. 759-77. Siegling is reported to have reconstructed about two- 
of the Sanskrit text ; see Winternitz, HIL, W, p. 271 note. Both these works exist in 


Ké The work is called Varpanürha-varpana in the Tibetan version and Central Asian 
nents Fora translation of this text from Tibetan, see F. W. Thomas is /4, XXVIV, ° 
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work, called Maharaja-kanika-lekha, in eighty-five stanzas, ascribed 


E v E WU trcitra, has been translated into English by F. W. Thomas: 





who is probably right in thinking that Matrcitra is identical with 
Matrceta, and that king Kanika of the Kusa dynasty addressed in 
this epistle of religious admonition is no other than the Kusana 
king Kaniska.* | 
| Of greater interest than the rather meagre works of 
Matrceta is the Jataka-mala’ of Arya Süra, which consists of 
a free but elegant Sanskrit rendering, in prose and verse, of 
thirty-four* selected legends from the Pali Jütakas and the 
Cariyd-pitaka, illustrating the Paramitas or perfections of a 
Bodhisattva. Although sometimes marked by exaggeration, the 
tales are edifying. They were apparently composed for supply- 
ing ready illustrations to religious discourses, but the interest is 
more than religious. The work reveals a close study of 
A$vaghosa's manner, and is inspired by the same idea of convey- 
ing in polished, but not too highly artificial, diction and noble 
doctrine of universal compassion ; and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the author should be identified sometimes with Asva- 
ghosa. The attractive form in which the old stories are retold in 
the Kavya-style shows that it was meant for a wider but cultivated 
audience, and we have Yi-tsing's testimony, confirmed by the 
existence of Chinese and "Tibetan translations, that the work was 
at one time popular in India and outside. Arya Sara's date is 
unknown, but as another work of his* was translated into 





1 JA, XXII, 1903, p. 345 f° The epistle is supposed to be Matreſtra's reply declining 


* king Kanika's invitation to his court. The vogue of such epistolary exhortation is borne out 





by Nügárjuna's Suhrllekha and Candragomin's Sisya-lekha. 
2 But contra S. C. Vidyabhusan in JASB, 1910, p. 477 f. 
| s» Ed. H. Kern in Harvard O. S. 1891 ; trs. J. S. Speyer in Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists, Oxford University Press, 1895. The title is a generic term for various poets have 
written ‘garlands’ of Jatakas. 
` 4" The Chinese version contains only 14 stories. | 
Arya Süra by Chinese and Tibetan traditions, 
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Chinese in 434 A.D., he cannot be dated latter than the 4th 
century A.D.': 


2. THe AVADANA LITERATURE 


Closely connected with the Jaátaka-màla, which is also 
entitled Bodhisattvavaddna-mala, are the works belonging to 
what is called the Avadana literature ; for the Jataka is nothing 
more than an Avadana (Pali Apadana) or tale of great deed, the 
hero of which is the Boddhisattva himself. Their matter some- 
time coincides, and actual Jataka stories are contained in the 
Avadana works.* The absorbing theme of the Avadanas being 
the illustration of the fruit of man’s action, they have a moral 
end in view, but the rigour of the Karman doctrine is palliated 
by a frank belief in the efficacy of personal devotion to the 
Buddha or his followers. The tales are sometimes put, as in the 
Jataka, in the form of narration by the Buddha himself, of a past, 
present or future incident ; and moral exhortations, miracles and 
exaggerations come in as a matter of course. As literary produc- 
tions they are hardly commendable, but their historical interest 
is considerable as affording illustration of a peculiar type of 
story-telling in Sanskrit. 

The oldest of these collections is perhaps the Avadana- 
Sataka,* which is well known from some of its interesting 
narratives, but its literary merit is not high. The tales are 
arranged schematically, but not on a well conceived plan, into 


1 We do not take here into account the works of other and later Buddhist writers, 
such as the Caruh-jataka of Aryadeva, the Suhrllekha of Nagarjuna, the Siíxva-/ek/a and 
Lokdnanda-ndjaka of Candragomin, or the Bodhicarydvatdra of Sántideva, for they contribute 
more to doctrine or philosophy than to literature. 


a See Serge d'Oldenberg in JRAS, 1893, p. 304 ; and for Avadüna literature in general, 
sec L. Feer's series of articles in JA between 1878 and 1884, and introd, to his translation 
of the Avadána-fataka. 

* Ed. J. S Speyer, Bibl. Buddh.. St. Petersburg 1902-09. trs. into French by 
L. Feer in Annales du Musée Guimet, Paris 1891. An earlier but lost Aéokávadána was 
composed, according to Przyluski, by a Mathurá monk about two centuries before Kaniska. 





ten decades, each dealing with a certain subject, and are told 
with set formulas, phrases and situations. The first four decades 
^. deal with stories of pious deeds by which one can become a 

Buddha, and include prophecies of the advent of the Buddhas ; 

while the fifth speaking of the world of souls in torments, 

narrates the causes of their suffering with a tale and a lesson in 

morality. The next decade relates stories of men and animals 

reborn as gods, while the last four decades are concerned with 
deeds which qualify persons to become Arhats. The legends 
are often prolix, and there is more of dedactic than literary 
motive in the narration. The date of the work is uncertain, but 
while the mention of the Dinara as a current coin (Roman 
Denarius) is supposed to indicate 100 A.D. as the upper limit, 
the lower limit is supplied more convincingly by its translation, 
into Chinese in the first half of the 3rd century. 

Hardly more interesting from the literary point of view is 
the Divyávadána,^ the date of which is also uncertain, but 
which, making extensive use of Kumaralata’s work, cannot be 
earlier than the Ist century A.D. It is substantially a Hinayana 
text, but Mahayana material has been traced in it. Being 
probably a compilation of polygenous origin, extending over 
different periods of time, its matter and manner are unequal. 
The prose is frequently interrupted by Gathas and pieces of 
ornate stanzas, but this is a feature which is shown by other 
works of this type. The language is reasonably correct and 
simple ; but debased Sanskrit, marked by Prakritisms, is not 
absent, and the diction is sometimes laboured and ornamental. 
We have here some really interesting and valuable narratives, 
specially the cycle of Asoka legends, but they are scarcely well 
told ; the arrangement is haphazard and chaotic ; and the work 
as a whole possesses little literary distinction.* 


1 Ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge 1886. Almost all the stories have 
been traced to other works. 


+ For other collections of unpublished Avadàánas, sce Speyer and Fecr, in the works 
‘cited, and Writernitz, HIL, Il, pp. 290-92. 
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7 the first century of the Christian era probably also 
B | belongs some parts of the Mahàvastu, the ‘Book of Great 
|^ Events,’ even if its substantial nucleus probably took shape in 

an earlier period. Although its subject is Vinaya, it contains, 
— besides the life-story of the Buddha, some narratives of the 
Jataka and Avadana type; but in its jumbling of confused and 
disconnected matter and for its hardly attractive style, it has small 
literary, compared with its historical, interest. The same remark 
applies more or less to the Lalita-vistara,* the detailed account 
of the ‘sport’ of the Buddha, the date of which is unknown 
and origin diverse. Whatever may be its value as a biography 
of the Buddha, its style is not unlike that of the Puranas. The 
narrative in simple but undistinguished Sanskrit prose is often 
interrupted by long metrical passages in mixed Sanskrit, and 
its literary pretensions are not of a high order. 


"T 
3. Tue LITERATURE OF TALE AND FABLE 


The Buddhist anecdotal literature perhaps reflects an aspect 
of the literary, as well as popular, taste of the time, which liked 
the telling of tales in a simple and unadorned, but distinctly 
elegant, manner ; for the origin of the Sanskrit Pancatantra and 
the Prakrit Brhathatha, which represent story-telling from 
another point of view, is perhaps synchronous, although 
the various extant versions of the two works belong to a much 
later period. The Avadana, the didactic beast-fable and the 
popular tale are indeed not synonymous. While the Avadana, 
closely related to the Jataka, is clearly distinguishable as 4 
Buddhist gest, which has a definite religious significance, the 
other two species are purely secular in object and character. 
The method of story-telling is also different; for in the Jataka 
W or Avadana, we have generally the application of a past legend 











A 1 Ed. E. Senart, 3 vols, Paris 1882-97, with detailed sommary of contents and notes 

7 — A Ed, Rajendralal Mitra, Bibl, Ind., Calcutta 1877 ; English trs. by same (up to E) 
, xv), Bibl. And. 1881-86; re-editited by S. Lefmann, Halle 1902, 1908 ; complete French * 
Ch ie E. Foucaux in Annales du Musée Guimet, Paris 1884, 1892, d 
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(ée Diuk of to-day. In the Jataka the Bodhisattva tells a tale 
of his past experience, but it is not narrated in the first person ; 
the device of first-hand narrative as well as of enclosing a tale, 
is a feature which characterises the classical method. The 
Sanskrit poetic theory ignores the Jataka and Avadana, presum- 
ably because they have a religious objective and seldom rises 
to the level of art, but it does not also clearly define and discri- 
minate between the fable and the tale. The elaborate attempt 
to distinguish between the Katha and the Akhyayika,* as the 
invented story and the traditional legend respectively, is more 
or less academic, and has hardly any application to the present 
case. Some of the stories of the Pancatantra are indeed called 
Kathas, but one of the versions of the entire work is styled 
Tantrakhyayika, while Gunadhya’s work is designated as the 
Great Katha. Possibly no fine distinction is meant, and the 
terms Katha and Akhyayika are employed here in the general 
sense of story. A rigid differentiation, however, cannot 
perhaps be made in practice between the fable and the tale ; 
for the different elements in each are not entirely excluded in 
the other, nor isolated. "The beast-fable, as typified by the 
Pancatantra, is not seldom enriched by folk-tale and spicy stories 
of human adventure, while the tale, as represented by 
Brhatkatha, sometimes becomes complex by absorbing some of 
the elements of the fable and its didactic motive. Both these 
types, again, should be distinguished from the prose romance, the 
so-called Katha and Akhyayika, such as the Harsa-carita and the 
Kadambari, in which all the graces and refinements of the Kavya 
are transferred from verse to prose, either to create an exuberantly 
fanciful story or to vivify and transform a legend or folk-tale. 

The currency of tales and fables of all kinds may be pre- 
sumed from remote antiquity, but they were perhaps not used 
for a definite purpose, nor reduced to a literary form, until 





1 See S. K. De, The Kathá and the Akhydyika in Classical Sanskrit in BSOS, III, 
p. 307f.—Degdin (i-28) speaks of Akhy&na as a general species, in which collections of tales 
like the Paficatantra were probably included. 
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at a comparatively late period. The ancestor of the popular tale 
may have been such Vedic Akhyanas as are preserved, for instance, 
in the Rgvedic dialogue-hymn of Purüravas and Urvaéi, or in 
such Brahmanic legends as that of Sunahsepa; but it is futile 
to seek the origin of the beast-fable in the Rgvedic hymn of frogs 
(vii. 103), which panegyrises the frogs more from a magical 
than didactic motive, or in the Upanisadic parable of dogs (Ch. 
Up. i. 12), which represents the dogs as searching out a leader 
to howl food for them, but which may have been either a satire 
or an allegory. Nor is there any clear recognition of the fable 
in the Epics as a distinct literary genre, although the motifs of 
the clever jackal, the naughty cat and the greedy vulture are 
employed for the purpose of moral instruction. But all these, 
as well as the Jataka device of illustrating the virtues of 
Buddhism by means of beast-stories,! may have suggested the 
material out of which the full-fledged beast-fable developed in 
the Pancatantra. In its perfected form, it differed from the 
simple parable or the mere tale about beasts, in having the 
latent didactic motive clearly and deliberately brought out and 
artistically conveyed in a definite framework and a connected 
grouping of clever stories, in which the thoughts and deeds of 
men are ascribed to animals. There is nothing simple or 
popular in such a form ; and the beast-fable as an independent 
literary creation diverged considerably in this respect from 
the popular tale, which is free from  didactic presentation 
and in which the more or less simple ideas of the people and 
their belief in myth and magic, as well as racy stories 
of human life, find a direct expression. In the case of beast-fable, 
again, the connexion with the courts of princes is cleared. 
The popular tale, no doubt, speaks of romantic prince and 
princess of a fairly-land; but the framework of collection of 
beast-fables like the Pancatantra, which is delivered in the form of 


1 The Barhut Stipa reliefs, depicting some of the stories, establish the carrency of the 
beast-fable at least in the 2nd Century B.C, 







n to ainic young princes in statecraft and 
al morality, leaves no doubt about one form of its emyloy- 
is thus closely related to the Niti-sastra and Arthasastra,’ 
E it it is not directly opposed to the Dharma-éastra. The fact 
d ^. int; for even if the beast-fable inculcates political 

wisd«c or expediency i in the practical affairs of life, rather than 
code of uprightness, it seldom teaches cleverness at the 


— of morality.” 
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a. The Pancatantra 


“The only collection of beast-fable and the solitary surviving 
work of this kind in Sanskrit is the Pancatantra, which has come 
down to us in various forms ; but it is à work which has perhaps 
a more interesting history than any in world-literature." eg 
can be little doubt that from the very beginning it had : 
deliberate literary form. Each of its five parts, dealing —— 
tively with the themes of separation of friends (Mitra-bheda), 
winning of friends (Mitra-prapti), war and peace (Samdhi- 
wigraha) loss of one's gains (Labdha-nasa) and hasty action 
(Apariksita-karitva), is a narrative unit in itself ; but all together 
they form a perfect whole fitted into the frame of the introduction... 





! No direct influence of Kaufily's Artha-$dstra can be traced in the Pañcetantra. 

2 F. Edgerton in JAOS, XL, p, 271 f. 

* J. Hertel (Das Palicatantra, seine Geschichte und seine Verbreitung, Leipzig and Berlin, 
1914" Index, p. 451 f.) records over 200 different versions of the work known to exist in 
more than 50 languages (three-fourths of the languages being extra-Indian) and spreading 
over a region extending from Java to Iceland. For a brief résumé of this history, as well as for 
summary of the work, see Winternitz, GIL, III, pp. 294-3]1; Keith, HSL, pp. 248 f, 
| question whether the individual toles or the Indian fable itself as a species, were 
w in their origin, from Greece is much complicated. Chrono'ogy is in favour of the 

ity of Greece, but the suggestion that India consciously borrowed from Greece is not 
Some points of similarity may be admitted, but they may occur without 
a: — pr side, At any rate, if reciprocal influences and exchanges occurred, India seems to 
ES ore than it took. Benfey's position that the tale is entirely Indian, while the 
came from Greece, need not be discussed, for folklorists to-day no longer seek to find 
EX tales and fables in any one country. ` 
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stories are told, as in the case of the popular tale, in 
simple but elegant prose, and there is no attempt at descriptive 
or sentimental excursions or elaborate stylistic effects. The com- 
bining of a number of fables is also a characteristic which it 
shares with the popular tale, but they are not merely emboxed ; 
there is, in the weaving of disjointed stories, considerable skill in 
achieving unity and completeness of effect. The insertion of a 
number of general gnomic stanzas in the prose narrative is a 
teature which is dictated by its didactic motive ; but the tradition 
is current from the time of the Brahmanas and the Jatakas. 
More interesting and novel, if not altogether original, is the device 
of conveniently summing up the moral of the various stories in 
inted memorial stanzas, which are not general maxims but 
special labels to distinguish the points of individual fables. The 
suggestion’ of a hypothetical prose-poetic Vedic Akhyana, in 
which the verse remained fixed but the prose mysterionsly dropped 
out, is not applicable to the case of the blend of prose and verse 
in the fable literature ; for the prose here can never drop out, and 
the essential nature of the stanzas is gnomic or recapitulatory, 
and not dramatic or interlocutory. There must have existed a 
great deal of floating gnomic literature in Sanskrit since the time 
of the Brahmanas, which might have been utilised for these 
— passages of didactic wisdom. 
t ‘The Pancatantra, however, is not a single text, but a 
— sequence of texts ; it exists in more versions than one, worked 
H out at different times and places, but all diverging from a single 
original text. The original,* which must have existed long before 
570 A.D. when the Pahlavi version was made, is now lost ; but 
neither its date nor its title nor provenance, is known with 











1 H Oldenberg in ZDMG, XXXVII, p. 54 f. XXXIX, p. 52f: also in his Zw 

d. altindischen Prosa, Berlin 1917, p. 53 f and Lit. d. alten Indien, cited above 

. 44 f, 125 f. 153 f. 

sg The idea of a Prakrit original is discredited both by Hertel and Edgerton he 
t on the Paficatantra is vast and scattered, but the results of the various studics wili 

be found summarised in the works, cited below, of these two scholars. 
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certainty. / The character and extent of the transformation, to 
which the work was subjected in course of time, make the 
problem of reconstruction one of great intricacy, but the 
labours of Hertel^ and Edgerton? have succeeded in a great 
measure in going back to the primary Pancatantra by a close and 
detailed examination of the various existing versions. That it 
originally contained five books with a brief introduction and was 
called Pancatantra, is now made fairly certain, but there is a con- 
siderable discussion of the meaning of the word Tantra. It may 
denote nothing more than a book or its subject-matter, but since 
it occurs in the title Tantrakhydyika of one of the versions,** it 
may indicate a text of polity as an art. There is no evidence 
at all of authorship; for the name VisnuSarman, applied in the 
introduction to the wise Brahman who instructs, with these 
stories, the ignorant sons of king Amara$akti of Mahilaropya in 
Deccan, is obviously as fictitious as the names of the king and 
the place. Hertel thinks that the work was composed in 
Kashmir, but his arguments are inadequate ; while nothing can 
be confidently inferred from the mention of Gauda or Rsyamüka 
or of well known places of pilgrimage like Puskara, Varanasi, 
Prayaga and Gangadvara. 

‘The various important recensions of the Pancatantra have 
been classified into four main groups,* which represent diversity 
of tradition but all of which emanate from the lost original. 
The first is the lost Pahlavi version,^ from which were derived 


| Pas Paíücatantra, cited above, as well as works and editions cited below. 

= The Pancatantra. Reconstructed, Text, Critical Apparatus, Indroduction and Transla- 
tion 2 vols, American Orient. Soc., New Haven, Conn., 1924. 

s Jacobi, however, would translate it apparently as a collection of ákhyáyiká in tantras, 
‘die in bücher eingeteilte Erzáhlungssammlung.' Sec F. W. Thomas in RAS, 1910, p. 1347. 

& Heetel, however, believes in two versions of one Kashmirian recension only as the 
archetype of the other three recensions, namely, the Tanfrdkhydyikd and what he calls 
'K'. — For a short gencalogical table, setting forth the relationship of the four main recensions 
ot groups, see Edgerton, op. cit., Il, p. 48, and fora full and detailed table of all known 
versions sce Penzer's Ocean af Story, Vol. V. p. 242 (also by Edgerton). 

s Made by the physician Burzoé under the patronage of Chosroes Anüshirws&a 
(531-79 A.D.) under the title Karajaka and Damanaka. 
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the old Syriac’ and Arabic* versions; and it was through this 
source that the Paftcatantra, in a somewhat modified form, was 
introduced into the fable literature of Europe. 'The second 
is a lost North-western recension, from which the text was 
incorporated into the two North-western (Kashmirian) Sanskrit 
versions of (Gunadhya’s Brhatkathd, made respectively by 
Ksemendra and Somadeva (llth century A.D.).* The third is 
the common lost source of the Kashmirian version, entitled 
Tantrakhyayika,* and of the two Jaina versions, namely, the 
Simplicior Text, well known from Bühler and Kielhorn's not 
very critical edition,^ and the much amplified Ornatior Text, 
called Pancakhydna, of Parnabhadra (1199 A.D.)* The fourth 
is similarly the common lost source of the Southern Pafcatantra,’ 


1 Made by Büd, a Persian Christian, about 570 A.D. under the title Kalilag wa 
Damnag. Ed Schulthess, Berlin 1911. 

* Made by ‘Abdallah Ibnu'l-Muqufífa about 750 A.D. under the style Kalila wa Dimna. 
Ed. L Cheikho, 2nd Ed., Beyrouth 1923. 

s Brhatkathd-mafjari xvi. 255 f; Kathd-sarit-sdgara Ix-Ixiv, Leo von Mankowski has 
edited, with trans. ctc., (from only one imperfect MS), Ksemendra's version separately in 
Der Auszug aus dem Pañcatantra in Ksemendras Brhatkathdmajfijari, Leipzig 1892. Lacóte, 
Hertel and Edgerton make it probable that the original Brharkarhá of Gunüdhya did not 
contain the Paficatantra,—Somadeva's version of the Pañcatantra faccording to Emenau's 
computation in JAOS, LIII, 1933, p. 125) contains 539 Slokas, while Ksemendra's in 
Mankowski's edition, has 306 ; but deducting tne stories not found in Somadeva, Ksemendra's 
total would be about 270 only. 

* Ed, J. Hertel, Berlin 1910, containing two sub-versions ; also ed. J. Hertel in 
Harvard O. S., Cambridge Mass. 1915; trs J, Hertel, 2 vols., Leipzig and Berlin 1909. 

s Bomby Skt. Ser. 1868-69; also ed. L. Kosengarten Bonn 1848 ; ed. K. P. Parab, 
NSP, Bombay 1896 (revised Parab and V. L. Panshikar 1912). J. Hertel, Uber die Jaina 
Recensionen des Paficatantra in BSGW, LIV, 1902, pp. 23-134, gives selections of text and 
translation. 

° Ed. J. Hertel, Harvard Orient Ser., Cambridge Mass., 1908-12; trs into German by 
Schmidt, Leipzig 1901 ; into English by A. W. Ryder, Chicago 1925.— Pürpabhadra uses 
both the Tantrükhyàyikà and the Simplicior text. 
| * Ed. J. Hertel (Text of recension 8, with variants from recension a), Leipzing 1906 
Text of recension a, ed. Heinrich Blatt, Leipzig 1930. See also J. Hertel, Über einen 
südlichen textus amplior des Paücatantra in ZDMG, 1906-07 (containing translation of 

text). Of the Nepalese version’ Bk. i-iii are included in Hertel's ed. mentioned above, while 
Bk. iv-v in his ed. of Tantrákhydyikà, introd., p. xxvii, Selections from the Nepales 
— Version published with trs. by Bendall in JRAS, 1888, pp. 465-501. See Hertel in ZD MG 
. LXIV, 1910, p. 58 f and Das Pafcatantra, pp. 37 f, 313 f. TU 










V -of ihe — and ere of the various recensions 
versions is not possible here, but some of their general 
char acteristics may be briefly noted. The Tantrakhydyika is 
perhaps the oldest Sanskrit version, and preserves the original 
text better and more extensively than any other version. But 
none of the recensions—not even the Tantrākhyāyikā, the claims 
of which have been much exaggerated by Hertel—represents in 
its entirety the primitive text. The North-western original of 
Ksemendra and Somadeva must have been a version made much 
later in Kashmir. Ksemendra’s fairly faithful, but dry, abstract 
suffers from its brevity, but Somadeva's narrative, in spite of a 
few omissions and some interruption of sequence by the introduc- 
tion of extraneous tales, is normally clear and attractive. There 
is a great deal of reshuffling of stories, as well as intrusion of 
additional matter, 1n both the Simplicior and Ornatior Texts, the 
former adding seven and the latter twenty-one new stories. The 
Southern recension exists in several sub-versions ; it is much 
abbreviated, but nothing essential appears to have been omitted, 
and only one complete story (The Shepherdess and her Lovers) is 
added. The Hitopadesa,* which has currency mostly in Bengal, 
is practically an independent work, containing only four and not 
five books, by one Narayana, whose patron was Dhavalacandra 
and who must have lived before 1373 A.D., which is the date 
of one of the manuscripts of the work. The compiler amplifies 
the stories derived in the main from the Pancatantra, by drawing 
upon an unknown source, considerably omits, alters, remodels 





1 Repeatedly printed in India, but not yet critically edited. The better known ed. 
is by P. Peterson, Bomb. Skt. Ser., 1887; also Hitopadesa nach Nepalischen Handschrift. ed. 
H. Blatt, Berlin 1930 (Roman characters). The earliest ed. is that of A. Hamilton, London 
1810, and the earliest trs. by C. Wilkins, London, 1787. 

` "o Sec). Hertel, Über Text und Verfasser des Hiropadeía nach (Diss. Leipzig 1897, 
$ ou a. and Das Paficatantra, p- 38 f. In spite of omissions and alterations, the Miropadefa 


sover half the entire sub-stories of the Paficatantra, and follows closely the archetype 


uere with the Southern recension, 
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s the sequence of books and stories, and inserts large selections of 
- "“@idactic matter from Kamandakiya Niti-sara. 

Z Although Hertel is right in believing that the Pancatantra 
was originally conceived as a work for teaching political wisdom, 
yet the fact should not make us forget that it is also essentially 
a story-book, in which the story-teller and the political teacher 
are unified, most often successfully, in one personality. “There 
are instances where the professed practical object intrudes itself, 
and tedious exposition of polity prevails over simple and vivid 
narration; but these instances are happily not too numerous, 
and the character of the work as a political text-book is never 
glaring. Inequalities doubtless appear in the stories existing in 
the different versions, but most of them being secondary; it can 
be said without exaggeration that the stories, free from descrip- 
tive and ornamental digressions, are generally very well and 
amusingly told. They show the author as a master of narrative. 
as well as a perfect man of the world, never departing from an 
attitude of detached observation and often possessed of a con- 
siderable fund of wit and humour veiled under his pedagogic 
seriousness. If he makes his animals talk. he makes them talk 
well and the frankly fictitious disguise of the fabliau eminently 
suits his wise and amusing manner. Witha few exceptions, the 
individual stories are cleverly fitted together into a complex but 
well planned form. The language is elegantly simple, and 
the author shows taste and judgment in never saying a word 
too much, except for a touch of the  mock-heroic, and in 
realising that over-elaboration is out of place. ^The gnomic 
stanzas, if not the title-verses, are not always demanded by the 
narrative, but they are meant to give sententious summary of 
worldly wisdom and impressive utterance to very ordinary, but 
essential, facts of life and conduct. We do not know how 
far these stanzas are original, for some of them occur in. the 
Epics and elsewhere; but they are generally phrased with 
epigrammatic terseness, and form an interesting feature, 
dn spite of the tendency to over-accumulate them.^ It is not 
O.P. 220—12 
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without reason, therefore, that the work enjoyed, and still enjoys 
ch unrivalled popularity as a great story-book in so many 
different times and lands. / 


b. The Brhatkatha of Gunadhya 


The popular tale is represented by a number of works in 
Sanskrit, but the earliest appears to have been the Brhatkathd, or 
‘the Great Story’, of Gunadhya, the Prakrit original of which is 
lost, but which is now known from three comparatively late 
Sanskrit adaptations. Its exact date* cannot be determind, but 
that it already received recognition before 600 A.D. is clear from 
the references to its importance by Baņa?’ and Subandhu'* ; and 
there is nothing to show that it cannot be placed much earlier. 
If it belongs to a period after Christian era, it is not improbable 
that the work took shape at about the same time as the lost 
original of the Pancatantra ; and to assign it to the fourth century 
A.D. would not be an unjust conjecture.* The recorded tradition 
informs us that the original Brhatkatha was composed in Paisacl 
Prakrit ; and it is noteworthy that the literary form which the 
popular tale first assumed was one in Prakrit. Like the 
Pancatantra, the work of Gunadhya was undoubtedly a new 
literary creation, but the medium of expression perhaps indicates 
a difference in method and outlook. 


1 On the question of date and author, see J. S. Speyer, Studies about Kathdsaritsdgara, 
Amsterdam 1908, p. 44 f. Bühler in his Kashmir Report summarily places the work in the 
first century A.D., with which F. Lacóte (Mélanges Lévi, p. 270) appears to agree; but 
S. Lévi (Théütre indien, 1891, p. 317) cautiously adjusts it to the 3rd century. See Keith in 
JRAS, 1909, p. 145f. Both Dandin's Daia-kumüra-carita and Subandhu's dsavadatra refer 
to the story of Naraváhanadatta, 

2 Harsa-carita, Introductory st. 17, 

s Ed.F.E.Hall, p. 110. 

4 The alleged Sanskrit version of Durivinita of the 6th century (R. Narasimhachar in 
IA, LXII, 1913, p. 204 and JRAS, 1913, p. 489 f ; Fleet in JRAS, 1911, pp. 186 f) and the 
supposed Tamil version of the 2nd century A.D. (S, K. Aiyangar in JRAS, 1906, p. 689 f ; and 
Ancient India, London 1911, pp. 328, 337) are too doubtful to be of any use for chronological 
— See Lacite, Essai sur Gunüdhya et la Brhatkathd, Paris 1908, p. 198 f. 
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An obviously legendary account of the origin of the work 
and the personality of the author is given, with some variations, 
in the introductory account of the two Kashmirian Sanskrit 
versions and in the apocryphal Nepala-mdáhátmya* of a pseudo- 
Puranic character. It makes Gunadhya an incarnation of a 
Gana of Siva, who undera curse is born at Pratisthana on the 
Godavari and becomes a favourite of king Satavahana; but the 
king has another learned favourite in Sarvavarman, the reputed 
author of the Katantra grammar. Having lost a rash wager with 
Sarvavarman, with regard to the teaching of Sanskrit to the 
king, who had been put to shame by the queen for his ignorance 
of the language, Gunadhya abjures the use of Sanskrit 
and society, and retires to the wild regions of the Vindhya hills. 
There, having learnt from another incarnated Gana of Siva 
the story of the Brhatkatha, originally narrated by Siva to 
Parvati, he records it in the newly picked up local Paisaci 
dialect, in 700,000 Slokas, of which only one-seventh was 
saved from destruction and preserved in the work as we have it! 
The Nepalese version of the legend, howeved, places Gunadhya’s 
birth at Mathura and makes king Madana of Ujjayini his 
patron; it knows nothing of the wager but makes Gunadhya, on 
being vanquished by Sarvavarman, write the story in Paisaci for 
no other explicit reason than the advice of a sage named 
Pulastya. The legend is obviously a pious Saiva invention 
modified in different ways in Kashmir and Nepal? ; from the 
reference in the Harsa-carita, one may infer that it was known 
in some form to Banabhatta; but the value of biographical and 
other details is not beyond question. If Sarvavarman is 
introduced, Panini, Vyadi and Vararuci-Katyayana also figure in 
the legend as contemporaries, although the Nepalese compiler 
does not appreciate the grammatical interest, nor the use of 


4 Given in Lacóte, op. cit., Appendix p. 291 f. 
3 It is as a saint of Saivism that Gupddhya figures in the Nepalese work, as well as 
in a Cambodian inscription of about 875 A.D., which is of Saivite inspiration (S. Lévi in JA 


1885 p. 412). 
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kt, - "The associat ion with Satavahana recalls one of the 
brilliant. periods of Prakrit literature, and probably suggests that 
i. E E erret of Sanskrit by the Ksatrapa rulers probably 
. found a counter-movement in favour of the patronage of Prakrit 
literature ; but Satavahana being a dynastic name, which may 
denote any of several kings, it does not help to solve the 
chronological problem.' 

But much controversy has naturally centred round the 
value of the Gunadhya legend regarding its testimony on the 
form of the lost work and its language. The legend speaks of 
Gunadhya's work being written in Sloka and in the dialect of. 
the wild people of the Vindhya regions, which is called the 
dialect of the Pisacas or Paisgaci. Dandin, in his Kav yádarsa 
(i. 38), appears to know the lezend in some form, and states that 
the work was written in the Bhüta-bhàsa ; but he thinks that 
it wasa type of the prose romance known as Katha, in which. 
of course, verse was allowed to be inserted. The three existing 
Sanskrit versions are all metrical, but this need not invalidate 
Dandin's statement, if Dandin can be presumed to have possessed 
a direct knowledge of the work already famous in his time. 
More inconclusive is the evidence regarding the nature and 
location of the dialect in which the work was composed. In 
accordance with the legend, the Paisaci Prakrit is localised? as 
the dialect of the Vindhya regions lying near about Ujjayini, but it 
is also maintained" that it was a North-western Prakrit of Kekaya 
and eastern Gandhara, which is regarded as the ancestor of the 
group of Dardic dialects now spoken in Kafirstan, Swat valley, 

1i On the alleged Greek influence on Gundhya's work, see Lacóte, op. cit., pp. 284-86 


who argues the opposite way to show that the Greck romance was influenced by the Indian. 
See Keith, HSL, p. 366 f. 

* Sten Konow in ZDMG, LXIV, 1910 p. 95 fand JRAS, 1921, p. 244 f ; Keith, HSL 
P. 269, Rajasekhara (Kdvya-mimárisd, p. 51) apparently holds the same view. Sten Konow's 
view, in brief, is that the Paisici was an Indo-Aryan language spoken by Dravidians in 
Central India. | 

s G. Grierson in JRAS, 1905, p. 285 f, ZDMG, LXVI, 1912, pp. 49 f, at pp. 73-86, 
JRAS, 1921, p. 424f, as well as in his Linguistic Survey, 1919, Vol, If, pt. 2and in 
"istinga BRE, under Palica, Vol. X (1918), p. 43 f, 
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Citral and. adjacent places. The difficulty of arriving at a final 


‘conclusion’ lies in the fact that the statements of fairly late 
Prakrit grammarians about Paigaci Prakrit, as well as the doubtful 
fragments cited by them as specimens,* are meagre and uncertain. 
. It is also not safe to argue back from the character and location 
of present-day dialects to those of a hypothetical Prakrit. The 
designation Paisaci was perhaps meant to indicate that it was an 
inferior and barbarous dialect, and the sanction of a vow was 
| required for its employment; but what we know about it 
from Prakrit grammarians and other sources makes it probable 
that it was an artificial from of speech nearer in some respects 
to Sanskrit than the average Prakrit. If it hardened t and d 
alone, it is a characteristic which may be equally applicable to a 
Vindhya dialect influenced by Dravidian and to a dialect of the 
North-west. The question, therefore, does not admit of an easy 
solution, although greater plausibility may be attached to the 
linguistic facts adduced from the Dardic dialects. 
The exact content and bulk of the original Brhatkatha cannot 
i also be determined, even to the extent to which we can 
~~ approximate to those of the original Pancatantra. We have two 
Ak main sources of knowledge, derived from Kashmir and Nepal 
— respectively, but both of them employ a different medium of 
k 
b 










expression, and are neither early nor absolutely authentic. 
— The first is given by two metrical Sanskrit adaptations of 
Kashmir, namely, the Brhathatha-manjari,^ ‘the Bouquet of Great 


Ë 
š, 1 Lacóte, op. cit, p. 51 f. Lacóte belicves the Paitaci to be based upca the Indo-Aryan 
d language of the North-west, but spoken by non-Aryan people. He suggests a vía media by 
P stating that Gupághya picked up the idca of the dialect from travellers from the North-west, 
_ but his sphere of work lay around Ujjayini ! Cf. F. W. Thomas, Foreword to Penzer's ed. of 
` Ocean of Story, Vol. IV pp. ix-x. 
ar 2 Hemacandra's Prakrit Grammar, cd. Pischel, iv. 303-24: for Markendeva, see 
| Grierson in JRAS, 1913, p. 391. For a discussion of the Passages, see Lacite. op. cit.. 
p. 201 f. Vararuci speaks of one Paisácl dialect; Hemacandra appears to distinguish three 
varieties; Mürkandeya increases the number to thirteen! Different localities are mentioned. 
-but one locality is agreed upon, víz., Kekaya or N. W. Punjab. 
E Drives. Ed. Sivadatta and Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1901. Parts of it (introduction an! first 
— £wo stories), translated with the Roman text, by S. Lévi in JA, 1885.86. 





Tale,’ of the polymath Ksemendra, and the Katha-sarit-sagara,! 
‘the Ocean of Rivers of Tales,’ of Somadeva, the latter written 
‘between 1063 and 1082 A.D. and the former about a quarter of a 
century earlier.’ Like Somadeva's work, that of Ksemendra is 
divided into eighteen Lambhakas,* but it is of the nature of a 
condensed abstract, industriously and perhaps (as his other 
Mafijaris shows) faithfully compiled. It consists of about 7,500 
&lokas, as against more than 21,000 of Somadeva's work ; but 
Ksemendra makes up for the brevity and dreariness of his 
narrative by a number of elegant, but mannered, descriptive and 
erotic passages.* Somadeva, on the other hand, is not anxious 
to abridge; but he shows considerable restraint in avoiding 
useless elaboration, and tells his stories with evident zest and in 
a clear and attractive manner. At one time it was thought that 
these two Kashmirian versions drew directly from the Prakrit 
original, but the idea has now been discarded, not only from the 
comparative evidence of their contents but also in view of the 
discovery in Nepal in 1893 of the second important source, 
namely, the Brhathatha-sloka-samgraha of Budhasvamin,* which 
is also in Sloka, but unfortunately incomplete. Its date is un- 
known, but it is assigned, mainly on the probable date and 


! Ed. Durgaprasad and Parab, NSP, Bombay 1889 (reprinted 1903, 1915 etc.). H. 
Brokhaus edited i-v (with trs), 2 vols. Leipzig 1843, and vi-viii, iv-xviii (text only) in Abh für 
die Kunde d. Morgenlandes, Il and IV, Leipzig 1862 and 1866. The work is well known from 
its Eng. trs. by C. H. Tawney under the title Ocean of Story in Bibl, Ind., Calcutta 1880-87 
reprinted with notes and essays, ctc., by N. M. Penzer in 10 vols,, London 1924-28, 

2 See Bühler, Über das Zeitalter des kaimirischen Dichters Somadeva, Wien 1885. 
Somadeva wrote the work to please Süryamati, princess of Jalarhdhara, wife of Ananta and 
mother of Kalaía. Ksemendra also wrote most of his works under king Kalasa of Kashmir. 

s The division does not seem to be original, being missing in Budhasvámin's version, 
which has Sarga division. The sections are called Gucchakas ‘clusters’ in Kgemendra, and 
Tarahgas ‘billows’ in Somadeva, according to the respective titles of their works. 

4 On these descriptive passages, sec Speyer, op cht, p. 17f. Speyer estimates that 
Ksemendra's work contains 7, $61 Slokas, Somadeva's 21, 388. 

8 Ed. F. Lacite, with trs, Paris 1908-29 (i-xxviii). The work was first discovered 
by Haraprasad Sastri in Nepal, but its importance was not realised till Lacóte edited the 
work and published the results of bis investigations. The MS is from Nepal, but otherwise 
there is no sigo of the Nepalese origin of the work. 
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tradition of the manuscript, to the 8th or 9th century A.D. 


Although this work is a fragment of 28 Sargas and 4,539 stanzas 
and also, as its name implies, an abbreviated abstract, its evidence 
is highly important regarding the existence of two distinct 
traditions of the text, which show considerable and remarkable 
divergences." 

The main theme of both the recensions appears to be the 
adventures of Naravahanadatta, son of the gay and amorous 
Udayana, famed in Sanskrit literature, and his final attainment 
of Madanamanjuka as his bride and the land of the Vidyadharas 
as his empire ; but in the course of the achievement, he visits 
many lands and contracts a large number of marriages with 
beautiful maidens of all kinds and ranks. A vital difference, 
however, occurs in the treatment of the theme. While the 
Nepalese recension concentrates upon the main theme and gives 
a simple and connected narrative, comparatively free from 
extraneous matters, the Kashmirian recension is encumbered 
by a stupendous mass of episodic stories, indiscriminately accu- 
mulated and remotely connected, regardless of the constant 
break and obscuration of the original theme. The Nepalese 
recension, for instance, omits the introductory Gunadhya 
legend, which occurs in the Kashmirian, and plunges at once 
into the story of Gopala and Palaka and of the love of Gopala's son 
for Suratamafjari, connecting it with the story of Naravahana- 
datta, who is made the narrator of the tale of his twenty-six 
marriages. The Kashmirian authors are apparently aware of this 
beginning, but the necessity of commencing with the Gunadhya 


* legend and making Gunadhya the narrator of the tale makes them 


shift the story of Gopala, Palaka and Suratamanjari, and place it, 
unconnectedly, as a kind of appendix at the end. The Nepalese 
recension omits also the unnecessary tale of Udayana's winning of 


1 See Lachte, Essai cited above, for a discussion of the Kashmirian versions, pp. 61-145 
the Nepalese version, pp. 146-195, comparison of the two versions, pp. 207-18, and of the 
original Brhatkathd, pp. 1-59. 
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P AES and does not think it desitable to provide royal ances- 
tr for the courtesan Kalingasena, mother of Madanamanfjuka, in 
order to conceal the questionable origin of the heroine. In the 
Kashmirian recension, the hero Naravahanadatta does not even 
make his appearance till his birth in Bk. IV (in both versions), 
but the narrative of the hero is interrupted for two more books 
by the stories of Saktivega and Sdryaprabha, who, recognising 
in the infant the destined emperor of the Vidyadharas, relate 
their own adventures as aspirants to the same rank. In this 
way, the main theme is constently interrupted by a vast cycle 
of legends, although Ksemendra and Somadeva are not in perfect 
agreement, after Bk. IV, regarding the sequence and arrangement 
ofthe extra mass of material. It is clear that both the Kash- 
mirian versions do not, in their zeal for collection, succeed in 
producing a unified or well-constructed work, although the 
narrative of Somadeva, who is a consummate story-teller, is 
marked, in spite of its bulk, by greater coherence and desire 
to preserve, however strenuously, the effect of the main story. 
The accretions, for example, not only bring in entirely irrelevent 
stories of Mrgankadatta and Muktaphalaketu, of expedition to 
the Camphor Land and the White Island for the winning of 
Ratnaprabha and Alamkaravati respectively, but also incorporate 
the Vikramaditya cycle of legends and interpolate versions of the 
entire Pancatantra and the Vetála-pancavimsati. All this, with the 
addition of countless number of small tales, legends and witty 
stories, would justify the quaint, but appropriate, name of 
Somadeva's largest collection as the ocean of the streams of stories, 
and which in their rich mass would make the overwhelmed reader 
exclaim that here is indeed God's plenty ! 

How far these episodes and legend-cycles belonged to the 
original Brhatkatha cannot be precisely determined, but it is 
clear that much of them is remotely and sometimes confusedly 
connected with the main theme, and is entirely missing in the 
Nepalese recension. It is true that Budhasvamin’s work is 
— — compendium (Samgraha) and that his omissions 
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may have been dictated by a desire for abbreviation ; it is also 
possible! that Budhasvamin is an independent writer rather than 
a mere epitomator, although he may have adhered to Gunadya’s 
narrative in the main. But it is clear, from the way in which the 
thread of the main story of Naravahanadatta is kept from being 
lost in an interminable maze of loosly gathered episodes, that 
these interruptions or deviations from the predominant interest 
could not have occurred on a large scale in the original, if we are 
to presume from its reputation that it was a work of no small 
‘literary merit. It seems, therefore, that Budhasvamin follows 
the original with greater fidelity* than Ksemendra and Somadeva, 
who, apart from minor stories which they individually insert, 
are following a recension refashioned and much enlarged in 

. Kashmir. In this recension the central theme appears to occupy, 

after the fashion of Kàvva-poets, a subordinate interest ; their 
essentials are often abridged and throughout sacrificed to the 
elaboration of subsidiary adventures, as well as to a somewhat 
confused insertion of tales derived from other sources. Whether 
this Kashmirian recension was in Pai$aci or in Sanskrit is 
not known ; but Somadeva distinctly speaks of having altered 
the language, and there are not enough verbal similarities" 
between Somadeva and Ksemendra to warrant the supposition 
of a common Sanskrit original. 

In the absence of the original work of Gunadhya, an estimate 
ofits literary merit would be futile. Each of the three adap- 
tations have their own characteristics, which may or may not 
have been inherited from the original. Ksemendra's abridged 
| compilation is rapid, dreary and uninspiring, except in orna- 
y mental passages, which doubtless show the influence of the 
Kavya. Somadeva’s larger and more popular masterpiece has 


1 Winternitz, GIL, IIT, pp. 315-17. 
3 Lacóte, Essai p.207 f. Lacóte believes that the Kashmir recension is far removed form 
the original Brhatkatha, and was compiled about the 7th century A.D. 
A Speyer, op. cit., p. 27 f. 
O.P. 220—13 
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een | rightly praised for its immensely superior quality of vivid 
story- y-tel ing and its elegantly clear, moderate and appropriate 
style. Budhasvamin’s abstract, considered nearer to the original, 
WÉI? marked by a sense of proportion both in matter and manner, 
MS d apid narration, power of characterisation and simple description, 
| as well as by a more bourgeois spirit and outlook suiting the 
A popular tale ; but, in spite of these qualities, it is of a somewhat : 
= ` prosaic cast. It is difficult to say how far all the praiseworthy 
= qualities, if not the blemishes, of these late versions, produced 
| under different conditions, were present in the primary Brhatkatha; 
a verbal or even a confident substantial reconstruction of which 
Se wellnigh impossible. To judge, however, from the principal 
theme, stories and characters, as well as from the general method 
and outlook, it is possible to assert that Gunadhya must have 
been a master at weaving into his simple story of romantic 
adventure all the marvels of myth, magic and fairy tale, as well 
as a kaleidoscopic view of varied and well-conceived characters 
and situations. Although Naravahanadatta is a prince, the story 1s 
not one of court life or courtly adventure, nor even of heroic 
ideals ; it is essentially a picture consonant with the middle class 
view of life and sublimated with the romance of strange adventure 
in fairy lands of fancy. -It is certainly a work of larger and 
more varied appeal, containing a gallery of sketches from life, 
romantic as well as real ; and Keith is perhaps just in character- 
ising it as a kind of bourgeois epic. The loves of the much- 
married Naravahanadatta are perhaps too numerous and too light- 
hearted, like those of his famed father Udayana, but his chief and 
best love, Madanamanjuka, has only one parallel in Vasantasena 
ot the Mrcchakatika; while in Gomukha we have a fine example of 
an energetic, resourceful and wise courtier and friend. It cannot 
be determined with certainty if the numerous tales of fools, rogues 
and naughty women existed in the original ; but they form an 
unparalleled store-house of racy and amusing stories, which evince 
vage and intimate experience of human life and are in keeping 
wi! e humour and robust good sense of people at large. 
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4 a ‘THe DRAMAS ASCRIBED TO BHASA 
* —— From the dramatic fragments of A$vaghosa it is not unrea- 
= sonable to assume that between him and Kalidasa, there inter- 


$ vened a period of cultivation of the dramamatic art, which we find 
fully developed in the dramas of Kalidasa, and which is warranted 
by Kalidasa's own references to the works of Phasa, Somila and 
Kaviputra. Of the dramatic works of the last two authors we 
know nothing, but a great deal of facts and fancies are now avail- 

= @ble about Bhasa’s dramas. 
* Before 1912 Bhasa was known only by reputation, having 
been honoured by Kalidasa and Bana as a great predecessor and 
author of a number of plays, and praised and cited by a succes- 
* sion of writers in later times' but since then, much discussion 
bas centred round his name with the alleged discovery of his 
* original dramas. Between 1912 and 1915, T. Ganapati Sastri 
published from Trivandrum thirteen plays of varying size and 
merit, which bore no evidence of authorship, but which,’ on 
account of certain remarkable characteristics, he ascribed to the 
* — -far-famed Bhasa. All the plays appear to have been based upon 
legendary material, but some draw their theme from the Epic 
and Puranic sources. From the Ramayana, we have the Pratima 
and the Abhiseka; from the Mahabharata, the Madhyama, 
Dita-vakya, | Düta-ghatothaca, Karna-bhüra, | Uru-bhangza and 
Pancarátra ; but the Svapna-vdsavadatta, Pratijna-yaugandhara- 
yana, Avi-mdaraka and Carudatta have legendary or invented plots, 
while the Bala-carita deals with the Puranic Krsna legend.” "Ihe 















1 S. Lévi, Theatre indien, Paris 1890, i, p. 157 f. and ii, pp. 31-32 gives a resu 
literary references to Bhisa known up to that time ; other np-to-date references are collected 
together in Appendix C to C. R. Deva tharsed. of the plays, cited below, 

EN j 

E": a The legend is, of course, also found in the ffarivarifa, — ^11 the plays are available 

in a handy form in Bhása-nátaka-cakra or Plays ascribed to Bhása, published by C. R. 

- Devadhar, Poona 1937, but it is better to consult the original Trivandrum editions, to which 

; references are given below. Trs into English in two volumes by W. C, Woolner and L. Sarup, 

T Oxford University Press, 1930-31. There are also numerous editions of some of the individual 
ys, but it is not necessary to enumerate them here. 
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plays were hailed with enthusiasm es the long-lost works of 
Bhasa, but the rather hasty approbation of a novelty soon died 
down in a whirlwind of prolonged controversy. A large number 
of scholars of emience and authority whole-heartedly supported 
the attribution to Bhasa,* but the reasons adduced did not win 
entire and universal satisfaction.* This led to a further and 
more detailed examination of the question, yielding some fruitful 
results, and new facts regarding the plays were also brought to 
light. Important arguments were advanced on both sides ; but 
it is remarkable that there is not a single argument on either side 
which can be regarded as conclusive, or which may not be met 
with an equally plausible argument on the opposite side.* The 
problem to-day is delicately balanced ; but since emphasis may 
be laid on this or that point, according to personal predilection, 
scholars, with a few exception, appear to have taken up unflinch- 
ing attitudes and arrayed themselves in opposite camps. Between 
the two extremes lies the more sober view* which recognises that 


1 Fora bibliographical note of publications on Bhasa till 1921, see V. S. Sukthankar 
in JBRAS, 1921-22, pp. 230-49. The following publications after 1921 are of interest: 
S. Lévi in JA, 1923. p. 19 f. ; A. K. and K. R, Pisharoti in BSOS IIT, p. 107 f. ; T. Ganapati 
Sastri in JRAS, 1924, p. 668 and BSOS, II, p. 627; A. K. Pisharoti, Bhdra's Works 
(reprinted from Malayilam journal, Rasikaratna), Trivandrum 1925; K. R. Pisharotiin 
BSOS. Ill, p. 639, in /HQ, I. 1925, p. 103 f. in JBRAS, 1925 p. 246 f. ; C. R. Devadhar in 
ABORI, 1924-25, p. 55 f. ; C. Kunhan Raja in Zeitschr, f. Ind. und Iran, Ul" p. 247 f. and 
Journal of Orient, Research, Madras 1927, p. 232 f. ; W. E. Clarke in 74O S, XLIV, p 101 f. ; 
F. W. Thomas in JRAS 1922, p. 79 í. 1925, p. 130 f. and 1927, p, 877 f. ; Keith in BSOS, 
IH, p. 2285 f. ; H. Weller in Festgabe Harmann Jacobi, Bonn 1926, pp. 114-125; Winternitz 
in Woolner Comm. Volume 1940, p. 297 f. ; A.D. Pusalker, Bhdsa, a Study, Lahore 1940, ctc. 

s» The first doubt appears to have been voiced independently by Ramavatar Sarma in 
4arada,1, Allahabad 1914-15, and by L. D. Barnctt in JRAS, 1919, p. 233 f and in BSOS, 
1920. I, pt. 3, pp. 35-38 (also JRAS, 1921, pp. 587-89, BSOS, III, pp. 35, 519, JRAS, 
1925, p. 99). Among dissenters are also Bhattanatha Svamin in IA, XLV, 1916, pp. 189-95 ; 
K. R. Pisharoti in works cited above ; and Hiranandra Sastri in Bhása and Authorship of the 
Trivandrum Plays in Memoirs of Arch. Surv. of India, No. 28, Calcutta 1926; 
S. Kuppusvami Sastri in Introd. to Saktibhadra's Afcarya-ciddmani, ed. Balamanorama 
Press, Madras 1929. 

s Anadmirably judicious summary ofthe important arguments on both sides is given 
by V. S. Sukthankar in the bibliographical note cited above, and in JBRAS, 1915, p. 126 f. 

¿ Notably Sukthankar, cited above, and Winternitz in G/L, WI, pp.. 186,645 ; but 
later oa Winternitz is reported to have expressed the opinion that he is no longer a believer in 
Bhisa's authorship of the plays (C. R. Devadhar's Preface to the ed. cited above), 
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a prima facie case for Bhasa’s authorship can be made out, but 
the evidence available does not amount to conclusive proof. 

It will not be profitable to enter into the details of the 
controversy, but certain facts and arguments are to be taken into 
account before we can enter into a consideration of the plays. 
Since learned opinion is, not without reason, strangely divided, 
nothing is gained by dogmatic and sweeping assertions ; and it 
should be frankly recognised that the problem is neither simple 
nor free from difficulties. The first difficulty is the absence of 
the name of the author, in the prologues and colophons, of all 
the thirteen plays. It has been argued that this would testify 
to the great antiquity of the plays; and it has ben assumed, 
plausibly but without proof, that the colophons were not preserv- 
ed or that such details were left out in pre-classical times. But 
while nothing can be argued from our absolute lack of knowledge 
of pre-classical practice, the accidental and wholesale loss of 
the colophons of all manuscripts of all the thirteen plays by 
the same author is an assumption which demands too much 
from probability. On the other hand, the fact should be 
admitted at the outset that these plays are not forgeries, but form 
a part of the repertoire of a class of hereditary actors of Kerala 
(Cakkyars), that manuscripts of the plays are by no means rare, 
and that in omitting the name of the author, they resemble some 
of the plays of other classical authors similarly preserved by actors 
in Kerala. That they are not the absolutely original dramas of 
Bhasa follows from this; and the assumption that they are 
adaptations, in which the adapters had obvious reasons to remain 
nameless, is at least not less plausible. The next argument 
regarding the technique of the plays is perhaps more legitimate ; 
for there is undoubtedly a lack of conformity to the dramaturgic 
regulations of Bharata and his followers, which are more or lens 
obeyed by the normal classical drama. But the argument is not 
as sound as it appears. V The technical peculiarities! relate to the 
commencement of the Prologue bythe Sdtradhara, which is 

1 M. Lindenau, Bhása-studien, Leipzig 1918, pp. 10-37, 






thapana for Prastavana, the introduction of stage-fights 
da th-scenes, the tragic ending in some plays, and the 
difference in the Bharata-vakya- It has been shewn in reply 
that, while Bana's reference is either obscure, misunderstood or 
entirely irrelevant! the formal features recur also in Malayalam 
manuscripts of quite a number of Sanskrit plays of other authors 
and are capable of other explanations equally plausible. In the 
absence of adequate knowledge of pre-classical technique, such 
peculiarities, as are not confined to the dramas in question alone, 
are hardly of decisive value ; at most, we can infer the interest- 
ing existence of a different dramaturgic tradition, bur this does 
not prove the antiquity of the Trivandrum plays. 

It has been also argued by the supporters of the attribution 
that expressions and ideas from these plays have been borrowed 
or exploited by authors like Kalidasa and Bhavabhati. While 
no strict proofor criterion of indebtedness is possible, it can be 
equally wel! argued, on the contrary, that the author or adapter 
of these anonymous plays plagiarised the alleged passages 
from standard sanskrit authors. The citations, again, from 
Bhasa, or criticisms in the rhetorical or anthological literature,” 


4 Wt is pointed out that Báoa's reference merely speaks of the Bhasa dramas being 
commenced by th: Satradhara, a characteristic which, being truc ef all Sanskrit plays, bas no 
special application here. The formula ndndyante, found in the Southern manuscripts before 
aod not alter the Nandi-jioka is now known to be a characteristic of most South Indian 
manuscripts of Sanskrit plays in general, and was, thus appearently a local practice, which 
is neither material nor relevant to the discussion. Itis not clear if Bága is really alluding 
to suc í technical innovations 23 the shortening of the preliminaries or the combining of the 
functions of the Sftradhdra and the Sthipaka. The rhetorical works are neither unanimous 
nor perfectly clear regarding the position of the nündyante formula or the use of the word 
Sthipana. With regard to the employment of the Bharata-vikya, again, the Trivandrum 
plays do noi follow a uniform practice which would support any definite conclusion 

ing them. There arc no such extraordinary Patákás in the Trivandrum plays as 
suggested by Bina’ deng ion. 

vid š vw. BE oon verses ascribed to Bhisa (one of which occurs in the 

4 four areeatiributed to other authors) are missing in the Trivandrum plays. 

š; is. it proves nothing because of the notoriously uncertain and 

CR anthological attributions, See F. W. Thomassin JRAS, 1927, 
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ed upon by the. supporters of the theory, have some plausi- 


they do not prove much ; for these authors do not 
unfortun tely name the plays from which the passages are taken. 
de is true that one of the famous dramas of Lhasa is cited and 
styled Svapna-vasavadatta by some old authors ;' but here again 
ithe difficulty is that our present text of the Trivandrum Svapna- 
nataka does not contain some verses quoted by certain rhetori- 
etna The difficulty is indeed not insuperable, inasmuch as 
one can imagine that they are misquotations, or that they are 
lost in the present recension; but the wholly conjectural 
character of such an explanation is obvious. The discussion 
regarding references in the plays to Medhatithi’s Phasya on Manu? 
or to the Artha-:üstra* has not also proved very fruitful. And 
the least valid of all appears to be the Prakrit argument,’ 
— which presumes that archaisms in the Prakrit of the plays 
Ç prove their earliness; for it is now clear that some of 
— them are obvious blunders, and that, of those which are genuine, 
— - archaisms of a similar type recur in the Malayalam manuscripts? 
" ofthe plays of other authors, including those of Kalidasa and 
— Harsa; they are apparently local developments and cannot be 
d made the safe besis of any chronological or literary conclusion.” 
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1 The argument regarding the impossibility of the plagiarism of the title does not, as 
Barnett points out, carry much weight, since we know of three Kurmdra-sarhbhavas. 

$ Sukthankar in JARAS, 1925, p. 135 f., shews that the reference of Rámacandra and 
Guoacandra in their Nijye-darpana contains a situation and a stanza, quoted from a Svapra- 
vdsavadatta of Bhása, which really belongs, with some textual difference, to the Trivandrum 
play. F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1928, p. 885 f., similarly deals with Abhinavagupta's citation 
missing in the Trivandrum play. Cf also F. W. Thomas in /RAS, 1922, p. 100 f. 

* Barnett in ESOS, III, pp. 35, 520-21; Keith in BSOS, III, p. 623 f.; Sukthankar 
án JBRAS, 1925, pp. 131-32. 

4 See Hirananda Sastri, op. cif., p. 13 f. 

> W. Printz, Bhása's Prakrit, Frankfürt 1921 ; Keith in BSOS, III. p. 296; V. Lesny 
K in ZDMG. LXXII, 1918, p. 203 f. ; Sukthankar in JAOS, XL. f pp. 248-59. and 
— JSBRAS, 1925, pp. 103-117. 
| *  * Pisharoti in BSOS, TI, p. 109. D A 
; m ? Sukthankar in JBRAS, 1925, p. 103 f. Even where AT " are genuine, it 
' is, as R. L. Turner points out (JRAS, 1925, p. 175), dangerous to argue about date without 
b full appreciation of possible dialectical differences, because a form may not necessarily 
indicat difference of age but only a difference of dialect or locality. _ € 




















The historical discussion, again, regarding the identity of 


 Bhasa's patron, alleged to be mentioned in the word rajasimha 
of the Bharata-vakya, is similarly shown to be of very doubtful 
value. : 

Leaving aside minor questions, these are, in brief, some of 
the important problems that arise out of the Trivandrum plays. 
It will be seen that the same material has led to absolutely 
contradictory results; but none of the arguments advanced in 
support of Bhasa's authorship is incontrovertible or resonably 
conclusive. Opinion, again, is sharply divided about the age of 
the plays,” between those who place them in the 5th century B.C. 
and those who bring them down by different stages to the llth 
century A.D., the estimate varying by about sixteen centuries ! 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the whole question has run the 
normal course of enthusiastic acceptance, sceptical opposition 
and subdued suggestion of a via media. But beneath all this 
diversity of opinion lurks the fundamental divergence about the 
literary merits of the plays, the supporters claiming high 
distinction, worthy of a master-mind, and the dissenters holding 
that the works are of a mediocre or even poor quality. As the 
question of literary excellence is not capable of exact determina- 
tion, the difference of opinion is likely to continue, according to 
the personal bias of the particular critic, until some objective 
factor or material would supply a conclusive solution to the 
problem. But it should be made clear that the whole discussion 
has now come to a point where the plays need no longer be 
made the fertile ground of romantic speculations. Already 


— aspects of the plays have been searchingly investi- 


Ind. Drama, p. 51, would assign the author of the plays to the reign 
a L Le, 2nd century A.D., but the arguments are not conclusive. 
Hlasiha is a proper mame and refers to Pandya Tér-Maran 
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gated ;' and even if no definite solution is yet logically justified 


by the results of these intensive studies, they have helped to clear 
up misconceptions, negative baseless presumptions, and bring 
together a mass of material for further research. 

— These studies have now made it reasonable to asume that 
the Trivandrum plays, whether they are by Bhasa or by some 
other playwright, are of the nature of adaptations or abridge- 
ments made for the stage, and they have in fact been regularly 
used as stage-plays in the Kerala country. This very important 
fact should not be lost sight of in any discussion of the plays. 
It explains the traditional handing down of the plays without 
mention of the author's name, in closely resembling prologues, 
which are probably stage-additions, as well as the coincidence of 
formal technique and a large number of repetitions and parallels, 
which recur in these, as also in some other Sanskrit plays of 
Kerala.*^ Some unquestionably old Prakritic forms and genuine 
grammatical solecisms may have in this way been fossilised and 
preserved, although they do not necessarily prove the antiquity or 
authorship of the plays. The thirteen Trivandrum plays reveal 
undoubted similarities, not only verbal and structural, but also 
stylistic and ideological, which might suggest unity of authorship, 
— a theory indicated by the reference of Bana and others to a 
Bhasa Nataka-cakra; but since these are adaptations, and the 
originals are not known, it would be unsafe to postulate common 
authorship on similarities which occur also in plays of other 


known authors preserved in Kerala. 

"1 

o3 Eg, on the Prakrits of the plays, by Printz, Sukthankar and others, as noted above ; 
on lexicographical and grammatical peculiarities, by C. J. Ogden in JAOS, XXXV, 1915, ” 
pp. 269 f. (a list of solecisms are given in App. B in Devadhara's ed.) ; on metrical questions, 
by V. S. Sukthankar in JAOS, XLI, 1921, pp. 107-30; on the sources of the Udayana 
legend, by F. Lacóte in JA, XIII, 1919, pp. 493-525 and P. D. Gune in ABORI, I, 1920-21, 
pp. 1-21 ; on a concordance of parallel and recurrent passages, by Sukthankar in ABO RI, IV, 
1923, p. 170 f. ; on the relationship between the Cürudatta and the Mrechakarika by 
Morgeastierne, Ürber das Verhaltnis zwischen Cdrudatta und Mrcchakajika, Leipzig 1921 
S. K. Belvalkar in Proc. of the First Orient Conf., 1922, p. 189 f., Sukthankar in JAOS, XLII 
1922, pp. 59-74, and J. Charpentier in JRAS, 1923, p. 599 f. ; etc. | 

* Soms of these are collected together in Hirananda Sastri, op. c/t., pp. 14-16. 
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odified form of the theory makes an exception in favour 


x ofa limited number of the dramas, the merits of which have 





received wide recognition. It suggests that possibly Bhasa 
wrote a Svapna-vdsavadatta' and a Pratijnd-yaugandhardyana, 
closely related to it, of which the present texts give Malayalam 
recensions, and that the present Cdrudatta is the fragmentary 
original of the first four acts of the Mrcchakatika of Sadraka, 
or at any rate it has preserved a great deal of the original upon 
which Sadraka's drama is based.” But the authorship of the 
remaining plays is as yet quite uncertain. It must be said that the 
reasons adduced for these views undoubtedly make out a strong 
case ; but they are still in a great measure conjectural, and do not 
lead to any finality. It is possible also that the five one-act Maha- 
bharata pieces form a closely allied group, as the surviving 
intermediate acts of a lengthy dramatised version of the Maha- 
bharata story; but here also we have no definite means of 
ascertaining it for a fact. 

In view of these difficulties and uncertainties, it is clear 
that it behoves the sober student to adopt an attitude free from 
susceptibility to any hasty or dogmatic conclusion. The 
objective criterion proving insufficient, the ultimate question 
really comes to an estimate of the literary merits of the plays ; 
but on a point like this, opinion is bound to be honestly diver- 
gent and naturally illusive. The circumstance that all these 
plays, even including the limited number which may be, with 
some reason, ascribed to Bhasa, are Malayalam adaptations or 
recensions of the original, causes a further difficulty ; for the 


| lays are in a sense by Bhasa, but ina sense they are not. The 


ct of their being recasts does not, of course, make them 


1 Sukthankar, in JBRAS, 1925, 134 f., and Thomas in JRAS, 1928, p, 876 f, believe 


Ra that the Trivandrum Svepna has probable minon changes, but has not undergone any great 






transformation. 

an  Morgenstierne, Sukthankar and Felvalkar, as cited above. The Cérudatta is 
undoubtedly a fragment, but from internal evidence it is probable that the author or the 
compiler never contemplated writing only four acts. It is, however, not éxplained why this 
work alone is recovered as a fragment. See below under Südraka. 
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= forfeit their connexion with the original, but the extent to which 





older material has been worked over or worked up by a later 
hand is unknown and uncertain. The suggestions that have 
been made about distinguishing the apparently older from the 
more modern matter and manner are more or less arbitrary ; for, 
in spite of unquestionably primitive traits, the process involves 
the difficulty of distinguishing the true Bhàsa from the pseudo 
Bhasa, not merely play by play, but scene by scene, and even 
verse by verse. It must also be admitted that all the plays 
are not, by whatever standard they are judged, of equal merit, 
and cannot be taken as revealing the alleged master-mind. One 
must feel that some of the scenes are very inferior and some of 
the verses are of feeble workmanship. At the same time, it 
can hardly be denied that here we have a series of plays, which 
are of varying merit but not devoid of interest ; that in part or in 
entirety they may not belong to Bhasa, but they certainly 
represent a somewhat different tradition of dramatic practice ; 
and that, if they are not as old as some critics think, they are of 
undoubted importance in the literary history of the Sanskrit 
drama. 

Leaving aside the fragmentary Cdrudatta in four acts,! the 
two dramas which have won almost universal approbation are 
the Svapna-vdsavadatta and the Pratijna-yaugandhará yana ; and, 
in spite of obvious deficiencies, the approbation is not unjust. 
Both these works are linked together by external similarities and 
internal correspondences ; and their theme is drawn from the 


1 Ed, T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sansk. Ser., 1914, 1922: the text, along with 
correspondences to Sidraka’s Mrcchakafika, is reprinted by Morgenstiene, op. cit. The 
fragment has no Nandi verse, and abruptly ends with the heroine's resolve to start out for 
Cárudatta's house. The dramatic incidents do not show any material divergence of a literary 
significance from Südraka's drama,— The Bhāsa plays are published in the following order by 
T. Ganapati Sastri from Trivandrum:  Svapnma (also 1915, 1916, 1923, 1924), Pratijfid (also 
1920), Avi-máraka, Paficardtra (also 1917), Bála-carita, Madhyama (also 1917), Düta- 


T väk yra 
(also 1918, 1925), Diita-ghajotkaca, Karna-bhdra and Uru-bharnga— all in 1912, the last five in 
one volume, the others separately; Abhiseka 1913; Cárudatta 1914 (also 1922). and Pratimá 
1915 (als 1924). ; ratimá 
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legend-cycle of Udayana,' the semi-historical beau ideal of 
. Sanskrit literature, whose story must have been so popularised 
by the Brhatkatha that Kalidasa assures us of its great popularity 
in his time at Avanti. The story of Udayana’s two pretty amou- 
rettes supply the romantic plot to Harsa's two elegant plays ; but 
what we have here is not the mere banality of an amusing court- 
intrigue. In the Pratijna, Udayana and Vasavadatta do not 
make their appearance at all, but we are told a great deal about 
them, especially about Udayana’s accomplishments, his courage, 
his love and impetuous acts. It is really a drama of political 
intrigue, in which the minister Yaugandharayana, as the title 
indicates, is the central figure ; but it achieves a more diversified 
interest than the Mudra-raksasa by interweaving the well-known 
romance of Udayana's love and adventure into the plot. 
Although the whole drama is characterised by simplicity and 
rapidity of action, it cannot be said that the plot is clearly and 
carefully developed. The ruse of the artificial elephant appears to 
have been criticised by Bhamaha (iv. 40) as incredible, especially, 
as Udayana is described as one well-versed in the elephant-lore, 
but it is a device which is not unusual in the popular tale and 
need not be urged as a serious defect. It is, however, not ade 
clear at what stage the incident of the music lesson, alluded to 
in IV. 18, actually took place,” nor why the captive king, at 
first treated with honour and sympathy, was thrown into prison 











i 1 On the legend of Udayana, see Lacòte cited above, and A. V. W. Jackson's intro- 
duction to Priyadarfika, p. Ixiii f. and references cited therein. 
è It could not have come between Acts II and HII for the jester and the minister know 
 mothing of it; and Udayana's famous lute is sent by Pradyota to Vásavadattà in Act II, 
while Udayana lies wonded in the middle palace. In Act III weare told Udayana, now 
the lute and catches sight of Vüsavadatiá, as she goes in an 
a shrine opposite the prison-gate. Nor is the music lesson 
made the occasion of the first meeting between Acts III and IV ; and yet no other version is 
Lacite is perhaps right in pointing out that the allusive way in which 
ped in these plays proves that it was already familiar to their audience, 
and the details which the dramatist casually introduces or omits, are to be supplied from 
popular tradition. The hiatus, therefore, did not perh prove very serious of material to the 
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A eo that “his fetters clank as he bows before the gods." Never- 
theless, the drama finely depicts the sentiment of fidelity of a 
minister who is prepared even by sacrifice of himself to bring 
about a successful royal alliance. Some of the episodes, especially 
the domestic scene at the palace of Mahasena Pradyota and the 
amusing interlude of the intoxicated page, are skilfully drawn; 
the characterisation, especially of Yaugandharayana, is vivid and 
‘effective: and the sustained erotic sub-plot, despite the non- 
appearance of the principal characters, enhances its main interest 
of political strategy. 
The much praised Svapna-vasavadatta, on the other hand, 
is less open to criticism. It is more effectively devised in plot,’ 
and there is a unity of purpose and inevitableness of effect. 
"The general story belongs to the old legend ; but the motif of 
the dream is finely conceived, the characters of the two heroines 
are skilfully discriminated, and the gey old amourist of the 
2 legend and of Harsa’s dramas is figured as a more serious, 
` faithful, if somewhat love-sick and imaginative, hero. The 

main feature of the play, however, is the dramatic skill and 

delicacy with which are depicted the feelings of Vasavadatta, to 
whose noble and steadfast love no sacrifice is too great; while 
her willing martyrdom is set off by the equally true, but helpless, 
love of Udayana as a victim of divided affections and motives of 
"statecraft. It is a drama of fine sentiments ; the movement is 
smooth, measured and dignified, and the treatment is free from 
| the intrusion of melodrama, or of rant and rhetoric, to which 
^ such sentimental plays are often liable. If it is rough-hewn and 
unpolished, it also reveals the sureness of touch of a great 
dramatist; and to stint the word masterpiece to it is absurd and 








L ungenerous, 

^ d. 

? H NM | < . . 

a 1 Butthere are some trifling inconsistencies and lack of inventive skill, e.g,, the false 


| E the beginning that the queen is not r dead. One may, however, justify it by Coleridge's 
' dictum of dramatic expectation, instead pf dramatic surprise. 
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> | report of Vásavadattá's death — of the plot, but the audience knows from 
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A "aset must be frankly admitted, however, that these happy 








features are not possessed by the ten remaining Trivandrum 
- plays, although each of them possesses some striking scenes or 
remarkable characteristics. Excepting the  Pancarátra, which 
extends to three acts, the Mahabharata plays, whose literary 
merit has been much exaggerated, consist of one act each, and 
form rather a collection of slight dramatic scenes than complete 
and finished dramas. But they are meant to be of a sterner 
stuff, and make up by vigour what they lack in finish, although 
a lurking fondness is discernible for mock-heroic or violent 
situations. The Madhyama bas a theme of the nature of a fairy 
tale, of which there is no hint in the Epic; but the motif of a 
father meeting and fighting his own son unawares is not original, 
nor is the idea of the ‘middle one’, though cleverly applied, 
unknown, in view of the Brahmana story of Sunahsepa (Ait. Br., 
vii. 15). What is original is the imagining of the situation out 
of the epic tale ; but the possibilities of the theme are hardly 
well-developed within the narrow limits of one act. There is 
also in the Epic no such embassy of Bhima’s son as is dramatised 
in the Data-ghatotkaca, which describes the tragic death of 
Abhimanyu and the impending doom of the Kurus ; there is some 
taunting and piquancy, but no action, and the whole scene is 
nothing more than a sketch. The Data-vakya is more directly 
based on the account of the embassy of Krsna, described in the 
Udyoga-parvan ; but it suffers also from the same lack of action, 
and the theme is exceedingly compressed and hardly completed. 
While the introduction of the painted scroll of Draupadi is an 
ingenious invention to insult the envoy effectively, the appearance 
of Vispu's weapons, though original, is silly in serving no useful 
dramatic purpose. In spite of its tragic note and simplification 
of the original story, the Karna-bhara, which describes the sad 
end of Karna, is scarcely dramatic and the only feature which 
appeals is the elevation of Karna’s character; it is not only a 


one-act play but really a one-cha play. The same sympathy 
Ge? | Üru-bhanga, which represent 







for the fallen hero is sec in 
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DP the theme of Duryodhana's tragic death somewhat differently 
—— from that of the Epic. The noble resignation of Duryodhana and 
the invention of the poignant passage, which brings the blind 
king and his consort on the scene and makes Duryodhana’s little 
son attempt to climb on his father's broken thighs, reveal some 
- dramatic power; but the introductory long description of the 
unseen fight is not happily conceived, and the play is also 
remarkable in having as many as sixty-six stanzas in one act 
alone ! The Pancarütra, in three acts, is longer in extent, and 
perhaps shows more invention and possesses greater interest. It 
selects, from the Viràta-parvan, the dramatic situation of the 
Pandavas in hiding being forced into battle with the Kurus ; but 
it simplifies the epic story, the details of which are freely 
handled. While Trigarta’s attack is omitted, Duryodhana's 
sacrifice, the motif of his rash promise, Abhimanyu's presence 
on the Kaurava side and capture by Bhima are invented ; and 
Duryodhana and Karna are represented in more favourable 
iv light, Sakuni being the only villain in the piece. The number 
of characters is large in proportion to its length. ‘The play is 
ingeniously titled, and there are some striking dramatic scenes ; 
but regarded as a story, it is far inferior to that of the Epic, and 
there is no substance in the suggestion that it is closer to the 
epic feeling and characterisation. The epic plays are, no doubt, 
of a heroic character, but they are far removed from the heroic 
age ; their novelty wins a more indulgent verdict than is perhaps 
justified by their real merit. 
The Ramayana plays are more ambitious and much larger 
.in extent. The Pratima seeks, in seven acts, to dramatise, with 
- considerable omission and alteration, the almost entire Ramayana 
story, but its interest centres chiefly round the characters of 
Bharata and Kaikeyi. Kaikeyi is conceived as une femme incom- 
prise, a voluntary victim of public calumny, to which she patiently 
submits for the sake of her husband's honour and the life of 
~ her dear step-son ; and here.again w& find the same sympathy 
_. for the martyr and the persecuted. The development of the 
Bé 
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le motive for the seemingly greedy conduct of demanding 
the throne for her own son; but for this, the plea of a Sulka 
(dowry) promised to her by Daáéaratha has to be substituted for 
the two boons of the original, and the explanation of the secrecy 
of her motive itself at the end is rather far-fatched. The scene 
of the Statue Hall is connected with the same motif and create 
a situation ; but it is hardly worked out as the key-note of the 
play, as the title would suggest. The liberty taken in modifying 
the scene of Sita’s abduction, no doubt, substitutes a noble 
motive for the vulgar one of the greed for a golden deer ; but it 
fails to be impressive by making Rama a childishly gullible 
person and Ravana a rather common, boastful villain. One of 
the striking scenes of the drama is that of DaSaratha’s sorrow and 
death, which reveals a delicate handling of the pathos of the 
situation ; but, on the whole, the merits and defects of this drama 
appear to be.evenly balanced. "The Abhiseka, on the other hand, 
takes up the Ramayana story at the point of the slaying of Valin 
and consecration of Sugriva, and supplies, in six acts, the epi- 
sodes omitted in the other play, ending with the ordeal of Sita 
and the consecration of Rama. 'The play is perhaps so named 
because it begins and ends with a consecration. But there is not 
much dramatic unity of purpose behind the devious range of epic 
incidents. Its main feature is the sympathetic characterisation of 
Valin and Ravana, but the other figures are of much less interest. 
Rama is directly identified with Visnu ; but he is here, more or 
less, a ruthless warrior, of whose treacherous slaying of Valin no 
convincing explanation is oftered. In crossing the ocean, the 
mircale of divided waters is repeated from the episode of 
Vasudeva's crossing the Yamuna in the Bala-carita. Even if 
the Abhiseka is not a dreary summary of the corresponding 
parts of the Epic, it contains a series of situations rather 
of naturally developed incidents, and is 

ral c SS x and quality than the 
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i The Bala-carita, in five acts, is similarly based upon a 
. number of loosely joined incidents from the early life of Krsna, 
= — but there are some features which are not found in the epic and 
V Puranic legends. If they are inventions, some of them (such as 
the great weight of the baby Krsna, the gushing of water from 
the sands, or the incursion of Garuda and Visnu's weapons) are 
clumsy and serve no dramatic purpose, while the introduction of 
Candala maidens and of Kartyayani, though bizzarre, is scarcely 
impressive. The erotic episodes of Krsna's career are missing 
and the softer feeling is not much in evidence. There isa great 
deal of killing in most of the epic dramas mentioned above, but 
the Bala-carita perhaps surpasses them all in melodramatic vio- 
lence and ferocity. There is the slaying of the bull-demon, of 
the baby-girl hurled on the stone, as well as of the two prize- 
fighters and Kamsa himself, rapidly slaughtered in two stanzas ! 
Kamsa, however, is not an entirely wicked person, but, as a fallen 
hero, is represented with much sympathy. There is, however, 
little unity or completeness of effect; the play is rather a 
dramatisation of a series of exciting incidents. As such, it is a 
drama of questionable merit ; at least, it hardly deserves the high 
praise that has been showered on it with more zeal than reason. 
The Avi-máraka depicts the love-adventure of a prince in 
disguise, whom a curse has turned, for the time being, into an 
outcast sheep-killer. It is interesting for its somewhat refresh- 
ing, if not original, plot, based probably on folk-tale,? of the love 
8 of an apparent plebeian fora princess. But from the outset it is 
' clearly indicated that the handsome and accomplished youth must 
be other than what he seems ; and the suspense is not skilfully 
a maintained up to the unravelling of the plot at the end. As in 
the Pratijnd, the Vidüsaka here is lively and interesting, but a 
Brahmin companion to an apparent outcast is oddly fitted. The 
denouement of a happy marriage, with the introduction of the 


n On the Krsoa legend see Winternitz in ZDMG, LXXIV, 1920, pp. 125.37. 

RS The.motifs of recognition and of the magic ring conterring invisibility are clearly 
important elements of the plot, derived apparently from folk-tale. 
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y o is rather lame ; and the drama is 
° from a | sentimental and melodramatic atmosphere, in 
hero seeks suicide twice and the heroine once. For 
sion ites excess of sentiment, there are amusing scenes, 
as the dialogue of the hero with the nurse and the small 
e of the jester and the maid ; but there is enough of over- 
strained brooding and one long monologue in the course of the 
_hero’s sentimental burglary, in which the question is not merely 


dy, 


of the number of lines, but one of vital connexion. There is, 


however, no justification for the claim that the Avi-mdraka is a 
drama of love primitive in its expression and intensity. 

It will be seen that all these plays are more or less faulty 
and are not as great as they are often represented to be. Judg- 
ment must ultimately pass in respect of the Svapna and the 
Pratijna, which have the greater probability, at least from the 
literary point of view, of being attributed to Bhasa. ‘They also 
are not faultless ; but what appeals most to a student of the 
Sanskrit drama in these, as wellas in the other plays, is their 


rapidity of action, directness of characterisation and simplicity 


of diction, which are points often neglected in the normal 
Sanskrit drama in favour of poetical excursions, sentimental 
excesses and rhetorical embellishments. The number of characters 
appearing never worries our author, but the stage is never 
overcrowded by the rich variety ; and, while most of the major 
characters are painted with skill and delicacy, the minor ones are 
not, normally, neglected. "There is considerable inventive 
power ; and even if the constructive ability is not always 
praiseworthy, the swift and smooth progress of the plot is seldom 
hindered by the profusion of descriptive and emotional stanzas, 
and monostichs are freely employed. There is no lack of 
craftsmanship in transforming a legend or an epic tale into a 
drama, and daring modifications are introduced, although it may 
— be admitted that the craftsmanship is not always admirable, nor 
mem iodifications. always well judged. The style and diction are 
Los ng clear and forcible, but not uncouth or inelegant ; they have little 
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9 of the succ o ‘and ‘slickness’ of the ornate Kavya. Even a 


si s 


ca sual — will not fail to notice that the dramas do not 















there is, without apparent effort, vigour and liveliness of a rare 
— The plays deſy conventional rules, and even conventional 
: ssion, but are seldom lacking in dramatic moments and 
| situations. Perhaps a less enthusiastic judgment would find 
that most of the plays are of a somewhat prosaic cast, and miss 
ers n them the fusing and lifting power of a poetic imagination ; 
tA bu it would be unjust to deny that they possess movement, 
energy and vividness of action as well as conisderable skill of con- 
sistent characterisation. There is nothing primitive in their art, 
on the one hand, and nothing of dazzling excellence, on the 
other, but there is an unadorned distinction and dignity, as well 
| as an assurance of vitality. Even after deductions are made from 
D |» exaggerated estimates, much remains to the credit of the author 
— Or authors of the plays. Whether all the aberrations, weaknesses 
. and peculiarities indicate an embryonic stage of art, or an 
| altogether different dramatic tradition, or perhaps an individual 
P. trait, is not definitely known ; nor is it certain that all or any 
one of these plays really belong to Bhasa and to a period of 
K antiquity ; nor, again, can we determine the extent 
ad nature of the recast to which they were submitted ; but what 
is still important to consider is that here we have, at least ‘i in some 
of the fascinatitg plays like Svapna and Pratijná, a dramatist 
or dramatists of real power, whose unlaboured, but not forceless, 
— art makes a direct and vitally human appeal. The deficiencies 
are patent, and a critic with a tender conscience may feel inclined 
š a justify them; but they need not diminish or obscure the 
equally patent merits. The dramas have wrestled with and 
| . conquered time ; and even if we cannot historically fit them in, 
— they have an unmistakable dramatic, if not poetic, quality, and 
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‘this would make them deserve a place of their own in the history 


of the Sanskrit drama. 
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= possess elaborate art and polish of the standard type, but that 
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Of Kalidasa’s immediate predecessors we know little, and 
| with the doubtful exception of the plays ascribed to Bhasa, we 
‘know still less of their works. Yet, it is marvellous that the 
Kavya attains its climax in him and a state of perfection which 
is never paralleld in its later history. If A$vaghosa prepared 
the way and created the new poetry and drama, he did not finish 
| the creation ; and the succession failed. In the interval of three 
EX or four centuries we know of other kinds of literary effort, but we 

have little evidence of the type which would explain the finished 

excellence of Kalidasa's poetry. It must have been a time of 
| movement and productivenes, and the employment of ornate 
prose and verse in the Gupta inscriptions undoubtedly indicates 
| the flourishing of the Kavya; but nothing striking or decisive in 
poetry or drama emerges, or at least survives. What impresses 
us in Kalidasa's works is their freedom from immaturity, but this 
= freedom must have been the result of prolonged and diverse 
| efforts extending over a stretch of time. In Kalidasa we are 
al | J introduced at once to something new which no one hit upon 
(a 27) wam something perfect which no one achieved, something 
Ax |. incomparably great and enduring for all time. His outstanding 
individual genius certainly accounts for a great deal of this, but 
* it appears in a sudden and towering glory, without being 
_ buttressed in its origin by the intelligible gradation of lower 
e St nini It is, however, the effect also of the tyrannical domi- 
un nance of a great genius that it not only obscures but often wipes 
out t y its ; vast. and strong effulgence the lesser ees which 
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Of the predecessors of whom Kalidasa himself speaks, or of 
the contemporaries mentioned by legends, we have very little 
information. ‘There are also a few poets who have been confused, 
; identified or associated with Kalidasa ; they may have been con- 
temporaries or immediate successors. Most of these, however, are 

mere names, and very scanty and insignificant works have been 
ascribed to them by older tradition or by more modern guess-work. 

Of these, the only sustained work is that of Pravarasena whose 

date is unknown, but who may have reigned in Kashmir in the 

5th century A.D. He wrote the Setu-bandha or Ravana-vadha*, 
in fifteen cantos, but if it is in Prakrit, it is obviously modelled on 
the highly artificial Sanskrit Kavya. The anthologies,” however, 
assign to him three Sanskrit stanzas, but they are hardly 

- remarkable. Kahlana (ii-16) mentions Candraka or Candaka as 

a composer of dramas under Tufjina of Kashmir ; but of him and 
his work nothing is known, excepting small fragments preserved 
by Srivara in his Subhasitávali; and the identity of this dramatist 
with the Buddhist grammarian Candragomin, who also composed 
a drama (now preserved in Tibetan and entitled Lokananda) is 
extremely hypothetical. Of  Matrgupta, who is said to 
have been Pravarasena's predecessor on the throne of Kashmir, 
and who may or may not be identical with dramaturgist 
Matrguptacarya,* nothing remains except two stanzas contextually 
attributed by the Kashmirian Kahlana in his Rdja-tarangini 






1 See Peterson in Sbhv, pp. 60-61. But Stein in his translation of the Rdja-rarangini, 
i, pp. 66, 84 f., would place Pravarasena II as late as the second half of the 6th century. The 
ascription of the Kauntaleivara-dautya to Kalsdasa by Ksemendra and Bhoja is used to show 
that Pravarasena, as the Vákájaka ruler of Kuntala, was a contemporary of Kālidāsa, but it 
is only an unfounded conjecture. 

3 Ed. S. Goldschmidt, with German irs. (and word index by P. Goldschmidt), 
Strassburg and London 1880, 1884; ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, with Skt. comm. of 
Rámadása, NSP, Bombay 1895. 

5 vr. introd., pp. 54-55. 

4 S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 32; fragments of this writer have been collected 

M from citations in later works published by T. R. Chintamani in the Journal of Oriental 
— Research, Madras, II (1928), pp. 118-23. 
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> (ui. 181  252)' and one by another Kashmirian, Ksemendra, 
in his Aucitya-vicdra-carcà (ad 22). Matrgupta, himself a 
poet, is said to have patronised Mentha or Bhartrmentha,* 






whose Hayagriva-vadha elicited royal praise and reward. The 
first stanza of this work, in Sloka, is quoted by Ksemendra,’ 
as well as by some commentators and anthologists,* but it is 
obviously too inadequate to give an idea of the much lauded 
lost poem. Tradition associates Kalidasa also with Ghatakarpara 
and Vetalabhatta. It has been suggested* that Ghatakarpara may 
be placed even earlier than Kalidasa; but the laboured composition 
of twenty-four stanzas, which passes under his name, hardly 
deserves much notice. It reverses the motif of the Megha-düta 
by making a love-lorn woman, in the rainy season, send a 
message to her lover, and aims chiefly at displaying skill in the 
verbal trick of repeated syllables, known as Yamaka, exclusively 
using, however, only one variety of it, namely, the terminal. It 
employs a variety of metres,” but shows little poetic talent. Nor 





1 These are also given as Ma rgup!a's in Sby, nos. 3181 and 2550, It is curious that 
the first stanza is assigned to Karpatika by Ksemndra ( Aucít va-vicdra ad 15). 

s Kahlapa, iii 125 f. 260-62. The word menjha means an clephant-driver, and this 
meaning is referred to in a complimentary verse in Sed (4.61). The poct is sometimes called 
Hastipaka. Mañkhaka (ii. 53) places Mentha as a poet in the same rank with Bhiravi, 
Subandhu, and Bina; Sivasvimin (xx. 47) equals him with KAlidisa and Dapdin ; while 
Rüjaéekhara thinks that Valmiki re-incarnated as Mentha ! u 

8 Suvrtta-tilaka ad iii. 16. The poem is also mentioned in Kuntaka's Vakrokti-jTríta 
(ed. S. K. De, Calcutta 1928, p. 243), and in the Néyya-darpana of Rámacandra and Gufa- 
candra (ed. GOS, Baroda 1929, p. 174). 

4 Peterson. op. cit., pp. 92-94. Small fragments are preserved in Srivara's Subháyitavali, 
nos. 203-204. 

s H. Jacobi, Das Rdmdyapa, p. 125 note. Jacobi relies mainly on the wager offered 
by the poet at the. close that he would carry water in a broken pitcher for any one who would 
surpass him in the weaving of Yamakas ; but the pocm may have been anonymous, and the 
author's name itself may have had a fictitious origin from the wager itself. The figure 
Yamaka, though deprected by Anandavardhana, is old, being comprehended by Bharata, 
and need not of itself prove a late date for the poem. 

s Ed. Haeberlfn in KAvya-sarhgraha, p. 120 f., which is reprinted by Jivananda Vidya- 
sagar in his KAvya sarhgraha, I, Calcutta 1886, p. 357-66 ; ed. with a Skt, comm. by G. M. 
Dorsch, Berlin 1828, with German verse trs. 

S aw Sundari. Vasantatilaka, Aupacchandasika, Rathoddhatá, Puspitagrá, Upajáti and 
Drutavilambita, among which Rathoddhatá predominates. 
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is there much gain if we accept the attribution to this poet of the 
— Niti-sara‘ which is simpler in diction but which is merely a 
random collection of twenty-one moralising stanzas, also com- 
posed ina variety of metres.* Of the latter type is also the 
Niti-pradipa® of sixteen stanzas, which is ascribed to Vetalabhatta ; 
k but some of the verses of this shorter collection are indeed fine 
z specimens of gnomic poetry, which has been much assiduously 
cultivated in Sanskrit.‘ 

The doubtful poems of Kalidasa, which comprise some 
twenty works form an interesting subject, but no serious or com- 
plete study has yet been made of them. Some of them, such as 

' the elaborate Yamaka-kavya, called the Nalodaya* in four cantos, 
a and the slight Rüksasa-kávya"' in some twenty stanzas, are now 


1 Ed. Hacberlin, op. cit., p. 504 f. ; Jivananda, op. cit., pp. 374-80. 

* WUpajati, Sardülavikridita, Bhujaágaprayáta, Sloka, Varhéasthavila, Vasantatilaka, 
Mandükrántá, the Sloka predominating. Some of the stanzas are fine, but they recur in other 
works and collections. 

5 Ed. Hacberlin, op. cit., p. 526 f. ; Jivananda, op. cit.. pp. 366-72. The metres used 

i are, Upajñti, Vasantatilaka, Sardülavikridita, Drutavilambita, Varhsasthavila, Mandákrüntá 
and Sloka. 

4 Sañku is also regarded as a contemporary of Kālidāsa. He cannot be be indentical 
with Safkuka, whom Kahlaga mentions as the author of the Bhuvandbh) udaya, a poem now 

! lost. for he belongs to the time Ajitipida of Kashmir (about 813-16 A.D.) ; see S. K. De, 
* Sanskrit Poctics, i, p. 38. Sañkuka is also cited in the Anthologies, in one of which he is 
called son of Mayüra ; sec Peterson in Sbhv, p. 127 and G* P. Quackenbos, Poems of Mayüra, 
pp. 50-52. Perhaps to this Safkuka, cited as Amátya Saünkuka, is also attributed a drama, 
A entitled Citrotpaldlambitaka Prakarapa, from which a passage is quoted in the Ndsadeparna 
M of Rámacandra and Gupacandra (p. 86). 
` ^ Ed. with the Subodhini comm. of the Maithila Prajiikara-misra, and with introd., 
notes and trs. in Latin by F. Benary, Berlin 1830; ed. Jagannath Sukla, with the same 
comm., Calcutta 1870; also ed. W. Yates, with metrical Engl. trs., Calcutta 1844, Pischel 
(ZDMG, LVI, p. 626) adduces reasons for ascribing its authorship to Ravideva, son of 
Narayana and author probably also of the Ráksasa-kávya. With this view R. G. Bhandarkar 
(Report, 1883-84, p. 16) agrees. Ravideva's date is unknown, but Peterson (ZBRAS, XVII, 
1887, p. 69, note, corrected in Three Reports, 1887, p. 20 f.) states that a commentary on the 
—Nalodaya is dated in Sarhvat 1664=1608 A.D. But A. R. Ramanatha Ayyar (JRAS, 1925, 
— p. 263) holds that the the author of the Nalodaya was a Kerala poct, named Vasudeva, son 
— of Ravi, who lived in the court of Kulasckbara and his successor Rama in the first half of the 
9th cent CL and wrote also another Yamaka-kávya, Yudhisthira-vijay (ed. NSP, Bombay 
1897) and n unpublished alliterative poem called Tripura-dahana : scc below under ch. vi. 
| * Ed. A. Hocfer in Sanskrit Lesebuch, Berlin 1849 ; ed. K.P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1890, 
3 1900; also in Jivananda, op. cit., III, pp. 343-53; trs. by F. Belloni-Filippi in GSAJ, XIX, 
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and followers. A more serious claim for Kalidasa’s authorship 
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Ier  rhetoricians did not accept it, as did the other three poems, 
for purposes of illustration of their rules; nor is any citation 
from it found in the early anthologies.* The argument that the 
poem is an instance of Kalidasa’s juvenilia* and is, therefore, not 
taken into account by commentators, anthologists and rhetori- 
cians, ignores niceties of style, and forgets that the poem does 
not bear the obvious stigmata of the novice.* The Indian literary 
sense never thought it fit to preserve immaturities. The work is 
hardly immature in the sense that it lacks craftsmanship for its, 


1906, p. 83 f. It is sometimes called Buddhivinoda or Vidvadvinoda Kavya, a text of which is 
published by D. R. Mankad in /HQ, XIII, 1936, p. 692 f.; sec S. K. De in /HQ, XIV, 
pp. 172-76. There isa poct named Ráksasa or Ráksasa Pandita, cited respectively in Skm 
(i. 90. $) and SP (nos. 3810-11), although the stanzas in the anthologies are not taken from the 
i poem. P. K. Gode (Journal of Indian Hist., XIX, 1940, Pp. 312-19) puts the lower limit of 
1he date of the Raksasa-kdvya at 1000 A.D, on the strength of the date 1159 A.D. of a 
Jaina commentary on it. 
2 Ed. W. Jones, Calcutta, 1792 (reproduced in fasc. by H. Kreyenborg Hannover 
—. 1924) ; ed. with a Latin and German metrical trs. by P. von Bohlen, Leipzig 1840 ; ed. W. L. 
'Pansikar, with the comm. of Magiráma, NSP, Bombay, 6th ed. 1922 (Ist ed. 1906). 
: 2 Mallinütha at the outset of his commentary on Raghu", speaks of only three Kavyas 
| a on which he himself comments, 
eener four stanzas in Sbhv, of which nos, 1674, 1908 (= Rts vi. 16, 19) are 
Qs assigned expressly to Kalidasa, and nos- 1703, 1704 (= Rts i. 13, 20) are cited with Kayor api. 
F But on the composite text of this anthology, which renders its testimony doubtful, sce 
e 927, pp. 109-10. 
* MAL aba Breslau 1921, p. 66 f.; Keithin JRAS, 1912, pp. 1066-70, 
1  JRAS, 1913, pp 410-12, HSL, pp. 82-84; J, Nobel in ZDMG. LXVI, pp pp. 275-82, 
rn 25A SÉSCIT 1919, p. 194 f. and JRAS, 1913, pp. 401-10 ; Harichand Sastri, L poétique de 
| c “Ide (Paris 1917), pp. 240-42. poe Kei * Von 
ubt Piers J inston, introd. to Buddha-carita, p. lxxxi. 
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! , KALIDASA 123 
E: _ descriptions are properly mannered and conventional, even if 
— they show some freshness of observation and feeling for nature ; 
its peculiarities and weaknesses are such as show inferior literary 
talent, and not a mere primitive or undeveloped sense of style.' 

It has been urged that Vatsabhatti in his Mandasor inscription 
borrows expressions and exploits two stanzas of the Rtu-samhdra. 
The indebtedness is much exaggerated,” but even if it is accepted, 
it only shows the antiquity of the poem, and not Kalidasa’s 
authorship. If echoes of Kalidasa’s phrases and ideas are trace- 
able (e.g. ii. 10), they are sporadic and indicative of imitation, 
for there is nowhere any suggestion of Kalidasa as a whole.* The 

poem is, of course, not altogether devoid of merit ; otherwise 
there would not have been so much controversy. It is not a bare 
description, in six cantos, of the details of the six Indian seasons, 

nor even a Shepherd's Calender, but a highly cultured picture of 
the seasons viewed through the eyes of a lover. In a sense it has 
the same motif as is seen in the first part of the Megha-düta ; but 

the treatment is different, and there is no community of character 

between the two poems. It strings together rather conventional 

pictures of kissing clouds, embracing creepers, the wildly rushing 

| streams and other tokens of metaphorical amorousness in nature, 

las well as the effect and significance of the different seasons for 

| the lover. It shows flashes of effective phrasing, an easy flow of 

verse and sense of rhythm, and a diction free from elaborate 

complications, but the rather stereotyped descriptions lack rich- 

ness of content and they are not blended sufficiently with human 

feeling. 





| 1 This would rather rule out the suggestion that inasmuch as it shares some of Afva- 
. ghosa's weaknesses, it is a half-way house between Asvaghosa and Kalidasa. 
| a Cf. G. R. Nandargikar, Kumáradasa, Poona 1908, p. xxvi, note. 
4 8 Very pertinently Keith calls attention to Kálidáasa's picture of spring in Kumára iii 
and Raghu) ix, and of summer in Raghu’ xvi (to which scattered passages from the dramas can 
z also be added) ; but the conclusion he draws that they respectively show the developed and 
undeveloped style of the same poet is a matter of personal preference rather than of lilerary 
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pate» ar t ; 
— — who are rx didi: self- 
——— eit; end speaks little of himself. 
. The current Indian anecdotes about him are extremely stupid, 
ve — tat no clear memory remained of him. He is one 
of the great poets who live and reveal themselves only in 
| their works. His date, and even approximate time, is at 
worst uncertain, at best conjectural. His works have been 
ransacked for clues, but not very successfully; but since 
they bear general testimony to a period of culture, ease and 
prosperity, they have been associated with the various great 
moments of the Gupta power and glory. The hypotheses and 
controversies on the subject need not occupy us here,’ for 
none of the theories are final, and without further and more 
definite material, no convincing conclusion is attainable. 
Let it suffice to say that since Kalidasa is mentioned as a 
poet of great reputation in the Aihole inscription of 634 
AD. and since he probably knows ^A$vaghosa's works and 
shows a much more developed form and sense of style (a 
position which, however, has not gone unchallenged), the 
limits of his time are broadly fixed between the 2nd and the 
6th century A.D. Since his works reveal the author as a 
man of culture and urbanity, a leisured artist probably 
enjoying, as the legends say, royal patronage under a 
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A The literature on the subject, which is discussed threadbare without yielding any 
definite result, is bulky and still growing. The various views, however, will be found in the 
following : G. Huth, Die Zeit des Kdliddsa (diss.), Berlin 1890; B. Liebich, Das Datum des 

s und Küliddza'r, Breslau 1903, p. 28, and in Imdogerm. Forschungen, XXXI, 
1912-13, p. 198 f. ; A. Gawronski, The Digvijaya of Raghu, Krakau 1914-15; Hillebrandt, 
Kalidasa, Breslau 1921 ; Pathak in JBRAS, XIX, 1595, pp. 35-43 and introd. to Megha “ata ; 
Keith ia / RAS, 1901, p. 578. 1905, p. 575, 1909, p. 433, Ind. Office Cat , Vol. 2, pt. ii, p. 1201, 
SD, p. 143 f. ; also references cited in Winternitz, HIL, VM, p. 40 f. W. F. Thomas, in JRAS, 
pe pp. 118-22. makes an attempt to revive the Digrága legend. 
5 See Nandargikar, introd. to Ragha’ ; Kebetresh Chattopadhyay in Allahabad Univ. 
K. G. Sankar in /HQ. Le 312 f. To argue that Aévaghosa 
j reason, a retrogressive phase in 
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aditya,* it is not unnatural to associate him with 
rupta II (cir. 380-413 A.D.) who had the style of 
—— — ibd whose times were those of properity and 
power. The various arguments, literary and historical, by which 
the position is reached, are not invulnerable when they are taken 
in detail, but their cumulative effect cannot be ignored. We 
neither know, nor shall perhaps ever know, if any of the 
| brilliant conjectures is correct, but in the present state of our 
| knowledge, it would not be altogether unjustifiable to place 
* Í him roughly at 400 A.D. It is not unimportant to know 
that Kalidasa shared the glorious and varied living and learning 
of a great time; but he might not have done this, and yet 
be the foremost poet of Sanskrit literature. That he had 
a wide acquaintance with the life and scenes of many parts 
of India, but had a partiality for Ujjayint, may be granted ; 
— — but it would perhaps be hazardous, and even unnecessary, 
— £o connect him with any particular geographical setting or 
= historical environment. 

CH Kalidasa’s works are not only singularly devoid of all 
* direct personal reference, but they hardly show his poetic 
d genious growing and settling itself in a gradual grasp of 
— power. Very few poets have shown a greater lack of ordered 
i lopment. Each of his works, including his dramas, has 
its distinctive characteristics in matter and manner, it is 
hardly a question of younger or older, better or worse, but 
of difference of character and quality, of conception and 
execution. All efforts,* therefore, to arrive at a relative 

























! S. P. Pandit (Preface to Raghu) admits this, but believes that there is 
nothing in KAlidása's works that renders untenable the tradition which assigns him to 
| the age of the Vikramádily of the Sarhvat cra, Le, to the first century B.C. The 
4 view has been developed in some recent writings, but arguments are hardly 
conclusive. 
| * Huth attempts to ascertain a relative chronology on the basis of metres, but 
Káidisa is too finished a metrist to render any conclusion probable on metrical evidence 
slone; see Keith's effective criticism in SD, p. 167. That Kumáóra and Megha 
are both redolent of love and youth and Raghu” is mature and meditative, is not a 


















— - Sony / of his — Se not proved very successful, 

"A Ko H “not necessary to indulge in pure guess-work and express 
' ogmatic opinion. 

The Kumara-sambhava' is regarded as one of Kalidasa's 


ES y works, but it is in its own way as admirably conceived 
and expressed as his other poems. To the extent to which 
= it has survived, it does not, however, complete its theme,—a 
| ‘defect which it shares with the Raghu-vamsa, also apparently 
left incomplete. The genuineness of the first seven cantos 
| of the Kumara-sambhava is beyond doubt; but it brings the 
3 narrative down to the marriage of Siva and Parvati, and the 

promise of the title, regarding the birth of the Kumara, is not 

fulfilled. Probably canto viii is also genuine ; along with the 

first seven cantos, it is commented upon by Mallinatha and 

Arunagiri, and is known to writers on Poetics, who somewhat 
squeamishly censure its taste in depicting the love-sports of 
adored deities; it also possesses Kalidasa’s characteristic style 
and diction. The same remarks, however, do not apply to 
the rest of the poem (ix-xvii) as we have it now. These 
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criterion of sufficienly decisive character. The dramas also differ in quality and character 
of workmanship, but is pure conjecture to infer from this fact their earliness 
or lateness. Similar remarks apply to the claborate attempt of R. D. Karmarkar in 
Proc. Second Orient. Conference, Calcutta 1923, pp. 239-47. It must be said that the 
theories are plausible ; but their very divergence from one anot er shows that the question is 
incapable of exact determination. 
4 Ed. A F. Stenzler, with Latin trs. (i-vii, London 1838); ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, 
| with comm. of Arupagiri and Narayana (i-viii), Trivandrum Skt. Ser. 1913-14. cantos viii- 
xvii first published in Padi Old Series, I-II. by Vitthala Sastri, 1866. Also ed. N. B. 
| r, K. P. Parab and W. L. Pansikar, with comm. of Mallinátha (i-viii) and Sitáràma 
an NSP. Sth ed.. Bombay 1908 (10th ed. 1927)); ed. with comm. of Mallinatha, 
| Cáritravardhana and Sitáráma, Gujrati Printing Press, Bombay 1898. Eng. trs. by R. T. H. 
— Griffith, 2nd ed., London 1879. It has been translated into many other languages, and edited 
many y meri India. The NSP ed. contains in an Appendix Mallinitha's comm. on canto- 
ds accepted iine in some South Indian manuscripts and editions (sce India 
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ntos probal A form a supplement’ composed by some later 
ous admirer, who not only insists upon the birth of Kumara 


geg Se the motive of his birth by describing his 
es over the demon Taraka. It is unbelievable that Kalidasa 
tly left off his work; possibly he brought it to a proper 
‘conclusion ; but it is idle to speculate as to why the first seven or 
8 eight cantos only survived. The fact remains that the authentic- 
ip city of the present sequel has not been proved. 
_ _ Nevertheless, apart from the promise of the title, these 
e genuine ‘cantos present a finished and unified picture in 
' itself. The theme is truly a daring one in aspiring to 
encompass the love of the highest deities; but, unlike the 
ER Greek poets to whom the Homeric inspiration was lost, 
the Sanskrit poets never regard their deities as playthings of 
fancy. Apart from any devotional significance which may be 
found, but which Kalidasa, as poet never emphasised, the 
theme was a living reality to him as well as to his audience ; 
and its poetic possibilities must have appealed to his 
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1 Jacobi in Werhandl. d. V Orient. Kongress, Berlin 1881, Hl. 2, pp. 133-56; 
Weber in ZDMG, XXVII, p. 174 f. and in Ind. Streifen, TII, pp. 217 f. 211 f. The argu- 
A ments turn chiefly on the silence of the commentators and rhetoricians, and on 
$ grammatical and stylistic evidence, which need not be summarised here. Although the 
"intrinsic evidence of taste, style and treatment is at best an unsafe guide, no student 
of Sanskrit literature, alive to literary niceties, will deny the obvious inferiority of the 
supplement. The extreme rarity of MSS for these additional cantos is also significant; and 
we know nothing about their source, nor about the source of the commentary of Sltáráma on 
them (the only notice of a MS occurring in R. L. Mitra, Notices, x, no. 3289, p. 38). It must, 
however, be admitted that, though an inferior production, the scqucl is not devoid of merit ; 
and there are echoes in it not only from Kálidása's works but also lines and phrases which 
remind one of later great Küvya-pocts. The only citation from it in later writings is the one 
found in Ujjvaladatta's commentary on the Unddi-sütra (ed. T. Aufrecht, Bonn 1859, ed iv. 
66, p. 106), wherc the passage ravah pragalbhühata-bheri-sambhavah is given as a quotation 
3 with iti Kumürah (and not Kumare). Wt occurs asa variant of Kumdra” xiv. 32a in the NSP 
‘edition ; but it is said to occur also in Kumáradisa's Janaki harana, which work, however, 
En cited by Ujjvaladatta (iij, 73) by its own name and not by the name of its author. If this 
is a genuine quotation from the sequel, then the sequal must have been added at a fairly early 
EEN before the 14th century A.D., unless it is shown that the passage in question is a 
rom Kumáradàsa and an appropriation by the author of the sequel. The questionis 
P. Bhattacharya in Procecdings of the Fifth Orient, Conf., Vol. I, pp. 43-44, 
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imagination. We do not know exactly from what source! Kalidasa 
. derived his material, but we can infer from his treatment 


of the Sakuntala legend, that he must have entirely rehandled 


ki w 








x and reshaped what he derived. The new mythology had life, 





= warmth and colour, and brought the gods nearer to human life 
and emotion. The magnificent figure of the divine ascetic, 
scorning love but ultimately yielding to its humanising influence, 
the myth of his temptation leading to the destruction of Kama as 
the emblem of human desire, the story of Uma's resolve to win 
by renunciation what her beauty and love could not achieve by 
their seduction, and the pretty fancy of the coming back of her 
lover, not in his ascetic pride but in playful benignity,—this 
poetic, but neither moralistic nor euhemeristic, working up of a 
scanty Puranic myth in a finished form is perhaps all his own. 
If there is a serious purpose behind the poem, it is merged in its 
total effect. It is, on the other hand, not bare story-telling or 
recounting of a myth; it is the careful work of a poet, whose 
feeling, art and imagination invest his pictures with a charming 
vividness, which is at once finely spiritual and intensely human. 
His poetic powers are best revealed in his delineation of Siva's 
temptation in canto iii, where the mighty effect of the few swift 
words, describing the tragic annihilation of the pretty love-god 
by the terrible god of destruction, is not marred by a single 
word of elaboration, but produces infinite suggestiveness by 
its extreme brevity and almost perfect fusion of sound and 
sense. A fine example also of Kalidasa's charming fancy and 
gentle humour is to be found in the picture of the young 
hermit appearing in Uma's hermitage and his depreciation 
of Siva, which evokes an angry but firm rebuke from Uma, 
leading on to the hermit's revealing himself as the god of her 


desire. 


| | a The story is told in Mahdbhdrata, iii. 225 (Bombaby ed.) and Rdmdyaga, i. 37 It is 
/ known to Agvaghoga in some form, Buddha-carita, i. 88, xiii. 16 
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k > of the Cer is much more diversified 
sive, and gives fuller scope to Kalidasa’s artistic 
tion. "The work has a greater height of aim and range 
JN ed. but has no known predecessor. It is rather a gallery 

Ge pictures than a unified poem ; and yet out of these pictures, 
vhich put the uncertain mass of old narratives and traditions into 
vit ‘poetical form, Kalidasa succeeds in evolving one of the 
Er est specimens of the Indian Mahakevys, which exhibits both 
the diversity and plenitude of his powers.* Out of its nineteen 
er cantos there is none that does not present some pleasing picture, 
i none that does not possess an interest of its own ; and there is 
} throughout this long poem a fairly uniform excellence of style and 
~ expression. There is hardly anything rugged or unpolished any- 
_ where in Kalidasa, and his works must have been responsible for 
1 setting the high standard of formal finish which grew out of all 
T _ proportion in later poetry. But he never sacrifices, as later poets 
often do, the intrinsic interest of the narrative to a mere elabora- 
tion of the outward form. There is invariably a fine sense of 

f equipoise and an astonishing certainty of touch and taste. In 
usa Raghu-vamsa,, Kalidasa goes back to early legends for a 
ht theme, but it is doubtful if he seriously wishes to reproduce its 
Rech or write a Heldengedicht. The quality of the poem, 
owever, is more important than its fidelity to the roughness of 
d yeroic times in which the scene is laid. Assuming that what he 
| gives us is only a glorified picture of his own times, the vital 
question is whether he has painted excellent individuals or mere 
abstractions. Perhaps Kalidasa is prone to depicting blameless 
= regal characters, in whom a little blameworthiness had better 
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a" i Ed. A. P. Stenzler, with a Latin trs., London 1832; ed. with the comm. Mallinštha 
t by. P. Pandit, Bombay Skt. Ser., 3 vols., 1869-74, and by G. R. Nandargikar, with English 
ie ës peo revised ed., Bombay 1897; ed. with comm. of Arunagiri and Narayana (i-vi), 
ERS : lodaya Press, Trichur, no date. Often edited and translated in parts or as a whole. 

be A opinion considers the Raghu-varitia to be Kálidása's greatest poem, so that 
E he a 






| cited as the Raghukára par excellence. Its popularity is attested by the fact that 
| comme aries on this poem are known. 
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| been blended; but if they are meant to be ideal they are yet 
= clearly distinguished as individuals ; and, granting the environ- 
ment, they are far from ethereal or unnatural. Kalidasa introduces 
‘us to an old-world legend and to an atmosphere strange to us with 
its romantic charm; but beneath all that is brilliant and 
marvellous, he is always real without being a realist. 

The earlier part of the Raghu-vamsa accords well with its 
title, and the figure of Raghu dominates, being supported by the 
episodes of his father Dilipa and his son Aja ; but in the latter 
part Rama is the central figure, similarly heralded by the story 
of Dasaratha and followed by that of Kusa. There is thus a 
unity of design, but the entire poem is marked by a singularly 
varied handling of a series of themes. We are introduced in 
first canto to the vows and austerities of the childless Dilipa and 
his queen Sudaksina in tending Vasistha’s sacred cow and sub- 
mitting to her test, followed by the birth of Raghu as a heavenly 
boon. Then we have the spirited narrative of young Raghu's 
fight with Indra in defence of his father's sacrificial horse, his 
accession, his triumphant progress as a conqueror, and his 
generosity which threatened to impoverish him,—all of which, 
especially his Digvijaya, is described with picturesque brevity, 
force and skill. The next three cantos (vi-viii) are devoted to 
the more tender story of Aja and his winning of the princess 
Indumati at the stately ceremonial of Svayamvara, followed, 
after a brief interval of triumph and happiness, by her accidental 
death, which leaves Aja disconsolate and broken-hearted. "The 
story of his son Daéaratha's unfortunate hunt, which follows, 
becomes the prelude to the much greater narrative of the joys and 
sorrows of Ràma. 

In the gallery of brilliant kings which Kalidasa has painted, 
f his picture of Rama is undoubtedly the best ; for here we have 

" | realities of character which evoke his powers to the utmost. 

` | He did not obviously wish to rival Valmiki on his own ground, 
but wisely chooses to treat the story in his own way. While 
Kalidasa devotes one canto of nearly a hundred stanzas to the 
Y N Pipa 





























: possibilities of Rama's youthful career, he next accom- 


j Sech greater length, a marvellously rapid but picturesque con- 
 densation, in Valmiki's Sloka metre, of the almost entire 
‘Ramayana up to the end of Rama's victory over Ravana and 
winning back of Sita. But the real pathos of the story of 
d a's exile, strife and suffering is reserved for treatment in the 
Kz | next canto, in which, returning from Lanka, Ràma is made to 
n describe to Sità, with the recollective tenderness of a loving heart, 
the various scenes of their past joys and sorrows over which they 
pass in their aerial journey. The episode is a poetical study of 
‘reminiscent love, in which sorrow remembered becomes bliss, 
- but it serves to bring out Rama's great love for Sita better than 
mere narration or description, —a theme which is varied by the 
pictures of the memory of love, in the presence of suffering, 
iz, depicted i in the Megha-düta, and in the two lamentations, in differ- 
— ent situations, of Aja and Rati. Rama's passionate clinging to the i 
melancholy, but sweet, memories of the past prepares us for the 
next canto on Sita’s exile, and heightens by contrast the grief 
of the separation, which comes with a still more cruel blow at 
the climax of their happiness. Kalidasa's picture of this later 
history of Rama, more heroic in its silent suffering than the 
earlier, has been rightly praised for revealing the poets power of 
pathos at its best, a power which never exaggerates but compres- 
ses the infinite pity of the situation in just a few words. The 
story of Ràma's son, Kuśa, which follows, sinks in interest ; but 
it has a remarkably poetic description of Kus$a's dream, in which 
his forsaken capital city, Ayodhya, appears in the guise of a 
forlorn woman and reproaches him for her fallen state. After 
this, two more cantos (xviii-xix) are added, but the motive of | 
m addition is not clear. They contain some interesting pictures, 
especially that of Agnivarna at the end, and their authenticity 
às not questioned ; but they present a somewhat colourless account 
ofa seri series of unknown“and shadowy kings. We shall never 
v iow whether Kalidasa intended to bring the narrative down to 
J— EZ 220—217 
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OWI times and connect his own royal patron with the dynasty 
of Raghu; but the poem comes to an end rather abruptly in the 
orm in which we have it' It will be seen from this brief sketch 
that the theme is not one, but many ; but even if the work has 
no real unity, its large variety of subjects is knit together by the 
powers of colour, form and music of a marvellous poetic imagina- 
tion. Objects. scenes, characters, emotions, incidents, thoughts— 
all are transmuted and placed in an eternising frame and setting 
of poetry. 
The Megha-düta,* loosely called a lyric or an elegy, is a much 
smaller monody of a little over a hundred stanzas’ in the stately 
and melodious Mandakranta metre; but it is no less characteristic 


1 The last voluptuous king Agnivarna meets with a premature death ; but he is not 
childless ; one of the queens with a posthumous child is said to have succeeded. The Puranas 
speak at least of twenty-seven kings who came after Agnivarna, and ther is no reason why 
the poem should end here suddenly, but not naturally (see S. P. Pandit, Preface, P. 15 f. 
Hillebrandt, Küliddsa, p. 42 f.). It has been uged that the poet's object is to suggest a moral 
on the inglorious end of a glorious line by depicting the depth to which the descendants of 
the mighty Raghu sink in a debauched king like Agnivarna, who cannot tear himself from 
the caresses of his women and who, when his loyal subjects and ministers want to have a 
sight of him, puts out his bare feet through the window for them to worship! Even admit- 
r tingthisasa not unnatural conclusion of the poem, the abrupt ending is still inexplicable.— 
í C. Kunhan Raja (Annals of Orient. Research, Univ. of Madras, Vol. V, pt. 2, pp. 17-40) 
even ventures to question the authenticity of the entire second half of the Raghu’, starting 
with the story of Dasaratha ; but his reasons are not convincing. 

9 The editions, as well as translations in various languages, are numerous. The 
earliest editions are those of H. H. Wilson (116 stanzas) with metrical Eng. trs.. Calcutta 
1813 (2nd ed. 1843); of J. Gildemeister, Bonn 1841 ; of A. F. Stenzler, Breslau 1874. The 
chief Indian and European editions with different commentaries are : With Vallabhadeva's 
comm., ed. E. Hultzsth, London 1911; with Mallinátha's comm., ed. K. P, Parab, NSP, 
4th ed., Bombay 1881, G. R. Nandargikar, Bombay 1894, and K. B. Pathak, Poona 1894 
(2nd ed. 1916) (both with Eng. trs); with Daksipüvartanütha's comm., ed. T. Ganapati 
Sastri, Trivandrum 1919; with POrna-sarasyati's comm., ed. K. V. Krishnamachariar, 
$ilvági-Vilàása Press Srirangam 1909 ; with comm. of Mallinátba and Cáritravardbana, ed. 
Narayana Sastri Khiste, Chowkhamba Skt. Ser., Benares 1931. English trs. by Col. Jacob, 
Poona 1870. Foran appreciation, sec H. Oldenberg, op. cif., p. 217 f. The popularity and 
currency of the work are shown by the existence of some fifty commentaries, 

» The great popularity of the poem paid the penalty of interpolations, and the total 
number of stanzas vary in dsfferent versions, thus; as preserved in Jinasena's Paréva- 
bhyudaya (latter part of the Bth century) 120, Vallabhadeva (10th century) 111, Daksip&- 
vartanàtha (c. 1200) 110, Mallinátha (14th century),121, Purnasarasvau 110, Tibetan 

version 117, P'anabokke (Ceylonese version) 118. A concordance is given in Hultzsch, as well 


asa list of spurious stanzas.—On text-criticism, see introd. to eds. of Stenzler, Pathak 
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of the vitality and versatility of Kalidasa's poetic powers. 
The theme is simple enough in describing the severance and 
yearnings of an imaginary Yaksa from his beloved through a 
— curse; but the selection of the friendly cloud as the bearer of 
the Yaksa’s message from Ramagiri to Alaka isa novel, and 
somewhat unreal, device,‘ for which the almost demented condi- 
tion of the sorrowful Yaksa is offered as an apology by the 
poet himself. It is perhaps a highly poetical, but not an unnatural, 
personification, when one bears in mind the noble mass of Indian 
monsoon clouds, which seem almost instinct with life when 
they travel from southern tropical sky to the snows of the 
Himalayas; but the unreality of the poem does not end there. 
It has been urged that the temporary character of a very brief 
separation and the absolute certainty of reunion make the 
display of grief unmanly and its pathos unreal. Perhaps the sense 
of irrevocable loss would have made the motif more effective ; 
the trivial setting gives an appearance of sentimentality to 
the real sentiment of the poem. The device of a curse, again, 
‘ in bringing about the separation—a motif which is repeated in 
another form in the Abhijndna-sakuntala—is also criticised; for 
the breach here is caused not by psychological complications, so 
dear to modern times. But the predominantly fanciful character 
of Sanskrit poetry recognises not only this as a legitimate means, 
but even departure on a journey,—on business as we should say 
to-day ; and even homesickness brings a flood of tears to the eyes 
of grown-up men and women ! | 


and Hultzsh; J. Hertel's review of Hultzsch's ed. in Gotting. Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1912 : 

Macdonell in JRAS, 1913, p. 176 f.; Harichand, op. cit., p. 238 f.; Herman Ecckh, Eia 

Beitrag zur Textkritik von Kaliddsa’s Meghadita (Diss), Berlin 1907 (chiefly on the 
| Tibetan version). A Sinhalese paraphrase with Eng. trs. published by the T. B. P'anabokkc, 
" Colombo 1883, 

1 Bbámaha (i. 42) actually considers this to be a defect. The idea of sending message 
may have been suggested by the embassy of Hanümat in the Råmäyaga (cf. st. 104, Pathak's 
ed.), or of the Swan in the story of Nala in the Mahádbhürata., Cf. also Kümavilápa Jáütaka 
(no. 297), where a crow is sent as a messenger by a man in danger to his wife, But the 


treatment is Kálidása's own. 
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S d 5i I c wever, not necessary to exaggerate the artistic insuffi- 
Xf the device ; for, the attitude is different, but not the sense 
= Of sorrow. If we leave aside the setting, the poem gives a true and 
= poignant picture of the sorrow of parted lovers, and in this lies its 
= real pathos. It is true that the poem is invested with a highly 
imaginative atmosphere; it speaks of a dremland of fancy, its 

ae ad ` i. ` l ` ` | 
characters are semi-divine beings, and its imagery is accordingly 
adapted ; but all this does not negate its very human and genuine 
expression of the erotic sentiment. Its vividness of touch has 
led poeple even to imagine that it gives a poetic form to the 
poet's own personal experience ; but of this, one can never 
be sure. There is little of subjectivity in its finished artistic 
execution, and the lyric mood does not predominate; but the 
unmistakable warmth of its rich and earnest feeling, expressed 
through the melody and dignity of its happily fitting. metre, 
-‘redeems the banality of the theme and makes the poem almost 
lyrical in its effect. The feeling, however, is not isolated, but 
blended picturesquely with a great deal of descriptive matter. 
Its intensity of recollective tenderness is set in the midst of the 
Indian rainy season, than which, as Rabindranath rightly 
remarks, nothing is more appropriate for an atmosphere of 
loneliness and longing ; it is placed also in the midst of splendid 
natural scenery which enhances its poignant appeal. The 
description of external nature in the first half of the poem is 
heightened throughout by an intimate association with human 
feeling, while the picture of the lover’s sorrowing heart in the 
second half is skilfully framed in the surrounding beauty of nature. 
A large number of attempts! were made in later times to imitate 
the poem, but the Megha-dita still remains unsurpassed as a 
‘masterpiece of its kind, not for its matter, nor for its description, 

but purely for its poetry. 

Kalidasa’s deep-rooted fame as a poet somewhat obscures his 
merit as a dramatist ; but prodigal of gifts nature had been to 
him, and his achievement in the drama is no less striking. In 
‘the judgment of many, his Abhijnana-sakuntala remains his 
x Y On the Düta-kávyas, sce Chintaharan Chakravarti in (HO, UT, pp. 273-97, 


















m KALIDASA 135 
‘greatest work; at the very least, it is considered to be the full- 
blown flower of his genius. Whatever value the judgment may 
= possess, it implies that in this work we have a unique alliance of 
| his poetic and dramatic gifts, which are indeed not contradictory 
but complementary ; and this fact should be recognised in passing 
from his poems to his plays. His poems give some evidence of 
skilful handling of dramatic moments and situations; but his 
poetic gifts invest his dramas with an imaginative quality which 
x prevents them from being mere practical productions of stage- 
8 craft. It is not implied that his dramas do not possess the 
requisite qualities of a stage-play, for his Sakuntala has been often 
successfully staged ; but this is not the only, much less the chief, 
3 point of view from which his dramatic works are to be judged. 
: Plays often fail, not for want of dramatic power or stage-qualities, 
but for want of poetry; they are often too prosaic. It is 
very seldom that both the dramatic and poetic qualities are 
| united in the same author. As a dramatist Kalidasa succeeds, 
i mainly by his poetic power, in two respects : he is a master of 
poetic emotion which he can skilfully harmonise with character 
and action, and he has the poetic sense of balance and restraint 
— which a dramatist must show if he would win success. 
; It is significant that in the choice of theme, character and 
situation, Kalidasa follows the essentially poetic bent of his 
genius, Love in its different aspects and situations is the 
dominant theme of all his three plays, care-free love in the 
setting of a courtly intrigue, impetous love as a romantic and 
undisciplined passion leading to madness, and youthful love, at 
first heedless but gradually purified by suffering. In the lyrical 
and narrative poem the passionate feeling is often an end in itself, 
— 4 elegant but isolated ; in the drama, there isa progressive deepening 
E | oF the emotional exprience as a factor of larger life. It therefore, 
T affords the poet, as a dramatist, an opportunity of depicting its 
subtle moods and fancies in varied circumstances, its infinite range 
and intensity in closeness to common realities. His mastery of 
humour and pathos, his wisdom and humanity, come into play ; 
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his pictur with all the warmth and colour of a vivid poetic 


The Malavikagnimitra! is often taken to be one of Kalidasa's 
productions, but there is no adequate reason for thinking 

that it is his first dramatic work. The modesty shown in the 
Prologue" repeats itself in those of his other two dramas, and 
the immaturity which critics have seen in it is more a question 
of personal opinion than a real fact; for it resolves itself into a 
difference of form and theme, rather than any real deficiency of 
power. ' The Malavikd is not a love-drama of the type of the 
Svapna-vasavadatta, to which it has a superficial resemblance, 
but which possesses a far more serious interest. It is a light- 
hearted comedy of court-life in five acts, in which love is a pretty 
game, and in which the hero need not be of heroic proportion, 
nor the heroine anything but a charming and attractive maiden. 
The pity of the situation, no doubt, arises from the fact that 
game of sentimental philandering is often played at the 
nse of others who are not in it, but that is only an inevitable 
ident of the game. The motif of the progress of a courtly 
love-intrigue through hindrances to royal desire for a lowly 
maiden and its denouement in the ultimate discovery of her 
status as a princess was perhaps not as banal in Kalidasa’s 


t Ed. F. Bollenson, Leipzig 1879; ed. S. P. Pandit, with comm. of Káfayavema 
(c. 1400 A.D), Bombay Sansk. Ser., 20d ed., 1889, and by K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1915. 
Trs. into English by C. H. Twney, Calcutta 1875 and London 1891 ; into German by Weber, 
Berlin 1856; into French by V. Henry Paris 1889. On Text criticism see C. Cappeller, 
Observationes ad Kalidasee Müàlavikügnimitram (Diss.), Regimonti 1868; F. Haag, Zur Text- 
kritik und Erklärung von Kaliddsas Mülavikügnimitra, Frauenfeld 1872 ; Bollensen in ZDMG, 
XIII, 1859, p. 480 f. Weber in ibid., XIV, 1860, p. 261 f., Jackson in JAOS, XX, p. 343 f. 
(Time analysis). For fuller bibliography see Sten Konow, op. cit., p. 63. 

. Wf the work is called mova, with a reference to far-famed predecessors, the same 
word is used to designate his AbhíjAdna-fakuntala, which also modestly seeks the satisfaction 
of the learned as a final test; and his Vikramorvaitya is spoken of in the same way in the 
Prologue as apürva, with reference to former poets (pürva kavi). In a sense, ali plays arc 
mava and apürva, and no valid inference is possible from such descriptions. 

* Wilson's unfounded doubt about the authorship of the play led to its comparative 
i but Weber and S. P. Pandit effectively set the doubts at rest. For a warm culogy, 
wee V. Henry, Les Littératures de l'Inde, p. 305 f. 
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“time? as we are wont to think ; but the real question is how the 
theme is handled. Neither A nica tra nor Malavika may appear 


3, impressive, but they are appropriate to the atmosphere. The 


former is a care-free and courteous gentleman, on whom the 
burden of kingly responsibility sits but lightly, who is no longer 
young but no less ardent, who is an ideal Daksina Nayaka 
possessing a great capacity for falling in and out of love; while 
the latter is a faintly drawn ingénue with nothing but good looks 
and willingness to be loved by the incorrigible king-lover. 
The Vidüsaka is a more lively character, who takes a greater 
part in the development of the plot in this play than in the 
other dramas of Kalidasa. The interest of the theme is enhanced 


by the complications of the passionate impetuousity and jelousy 





of the young discarded queen Iravati, which is finely shown off 
against the pathetic dignity and magnanimity of the elderly chief 
queen Dharini. Perhaps the tone and tenor of the play did 
not permit a more serious development of this aspect of the plot, 
but it should not be regarded as deficiency. The characterisa- 
tion is sharp and clear, and the expression polished, elegant 
and even dainty. The wit and elaborate compliments, the 
toying and “Tfilling with the tender passion, the sentimental- 
ities and absence of deep feeling are in perfect keeping with 
the outlook of the gay circle, which is not used to any profounder 
view of life.” One need not wonder, therefore, that while war 
is in progress in the kingdom, the royal household is astir with 
the amorous escapades of the somewhat elderly, but youthfully 
inclined, king. Gallantry is undoubtedly the keynote of the 
play, and its joys and sorrows should not be reckoned at a higher 
level. Judged by its own standard, there is nothing immature, 
clumsy or turgid in the drama. If Kalidasa did not actually 

1 The source of the story is not known, but it is clear thnt Kalidasa owes nothing to 
the Puránic stories, As st. 2 shows, accounts of Agnimitra were probably current and available 
to the poet. 

* K. R. Pisharoti in Journal of the Annamalai Univ., IT, no. 2, p, 193 f., is inclined to 


take the play asa veiled satire on some royal family of the time, if not on ^gnimitra himself, 
and would think that the weakness of the opening scene is deliberate. 
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e, iate the type, he must have so — it with the impress 
of his genius that it was, as the dramas of Harsa and Rajasekhara 
Ta, adopted as one of the appealing modes of dramatic 
expression and became banalised in course of time. 
LÉI In the Vikramovastya,' on the other hand, there is a decided 
| weakness in general treatment. The romantic story of the love 
of the mortal king Purüravas and the divine nymph Urvasi is 
old, the earliest version occuring in the Rgveda x. 95 ; but the 
passion and pathos, as well as the logically tragic ending, of the 
ancient legend* is changed, in five acts, into an unconvincing 
story of semi-courtly life with a weak denouement of domestic 
union and felicity, brought about by the intervention of a 
magic stone and the grace of Indra. The fierce-souled spouse, 
la belle dame sans merci of the Rgveda, is transformed into 
a passionate but selfish woman, an elevated type of the 
heavenly courtesan, and later on, into a happy and  obe- 
dient wife. The modifying hand of folk-tale and comedy of 
courtly life is obvious ; and some strange incidents and situa- 
tions, like the first scene located in the air, is introduced ; 
but accepting Kalidasa's story as it is, there is no deficiency 
in characterisation and expression. If the figures are strange 
and romantic, they are still transcripts from universal nature. 
Even when the type does not appeal, the character lives. The 


1 Ed. R. Lenz, with Lain notes etc., Berlin 1833; ed. F. Bollensen, St. Petersberg, 
1846 ; ed. Monier Williams, Hertford 1849 ; ed. S. P. Pandit and B. R. Arte, with extracts 
from comm. of Ká(ayavema and Rañganatha, Bom. Skt. Ser.. 3rd ed. 1901 (Ist ed. 1879) ; 
ed. K. P. Parab and M. R. Talang, NSP, with comm. of Ratganátha Bombay 1914 (4th ed.) ; 
ed. Charudev Sastri, with comm. of Kátyavema, Lahore 1929. Trs. into English by E. B. 
Cowell, Hertford 1851; into German by L. Frize. Leipzig 1880; into French by P. E. 
Foucaux, Paris 1861 and 1879. The recension according to Dravidian manuscripts is edited 
by Pischel in Monmatsber. d. kgl. preuss. Akad. zu Berlin, 1875, p. 609 f. For fuller 
bibliography see Sten Konow, op. cit., p. 65-66. 

^ 2 Kaülidása's source, again, is uncertain. The story is retold with the missing details 
in the Satapatha Brühmana, but Purànic accounts entirely modify it not to its advantage. 
The Viseu-purdna preserves some of its old rough features, but in the Kathd-saritsdgara 
and in the Matsya-purüna we find it in the much altered form of a folk-tale, The latter 
version closely resembles the one which Kālidāsa follows, but it is not clear if the Marsya- 
‘version itself, like the Padma-purdna version of the Sakuntalá-legend, is mopelled on 





| Kalidàsa's treatment of the story. 
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brave and chivalrous Purdravas is sentimental, but as his 
madness shows, he is not the mere trifler of a princely amorist 
like Agnimitra ; while the jealous queen AuSinari is not a repeti- 
tion of Iravati or Dharini. Although in the fifth act, the 
opportunity is missed of a tragic conflict of emotion between 
the joy of Purüravas in finding his son and his sorrow at the 
loss of Urvasi resulting from the very sight of the child, there is 
yet a skilful delineation of Kalidasa’s favourite motif of the 
recognition of the unknown son and the psychological climax 
of presenting the offspring as the crown of wedded love. "There 
are also features in the drama which are exceptional in the whole 
range of Sanskrit literature, and make it rise above the decorum 
of courtly environment. 'The fourth act on the madness of 
Purüravas is unique in this sense. The scene is hardly drama- 
tic and has no action, but it reaches an almost lyric height in 
depicting the tumultuous ardour of undisciplined passion. It is 
a fantasy in soliloquy, in which the demented royal lover, as he 
wanders through the woods in search of his beloved, demands 
tidings of his fugitive love from the peacock, the cuckoo, the 
flamingo, the bee, the elephant, the boar and the antelope ; he 
deems the cloud, with its rainbow, to be a demon who has borne 
his beauteous bride away ; he searches the yielding soil softened 
by showers, which may perchance, if she had passed that way, 
have retained the delicate impression of her gait, and may show 
some vestige of the red tincture of her dyed feet. The whole scene 
is melodramatically conceived ; and if the Prakrit verses are 
genuine, they are apparently meant to be sung behind the 
scenes. 'The stanzas are changed with exuberance of emotion 


1 The authenticity of the Prakrit verses has been doubted, chiefly on the ground that the 
Apabhramáa of the type found in them is suspicious in a drama of such early date, and that 
they are not found in the South Indian recension of the text. The Northern recension 
calls the drama a Tro(aka, apparently for the song-element in the verses, but according 
to the South Indian recension, it conforms generally to the essentials of a Najaka. See U. N, 
-Upadhye, introd. to Paramdatma-prakdia (Bombay 1937), p. 56, note, who argues in favour of 
the genuineness of the Apabhrarháa verses, 


O.P. 220—18 
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and play of fancy, but we have nothing else which appeals in the 


drama but the isolation of individual passion. The inevitable 


— 


1 





tragedy of such a love is obvious ; and it is a pity that the play is 

Pers ‘continued after the natural tragic climax is reached, even at the 

cost of lowering the heroine from her divine estate and making 
‘Indra break his word ! 

That the Abhijndna-fakuntala' is, in every respect, the most 
finished of Kalidasa’s dramatic compositions, is indicated by 
the almost universal feeling of genuine admiration which it 
has always evoked. The "old legend of Sakuntala, incorporated 

^O in the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata, or perhaps some version 
of it,2 must have suggested the plot of this drama ; but the 
difference between the rough and simple epic narrative and 
Kalidasa's refined and delicate treatment of it at once reveals his 
distinctive dramatic genius. The shrewd, straightforward and 
taunting girl of the Epic is transformed into the shy, dignified 
and pathetic heroine, while the selfish conduct of her practical 
lover in the Epic, who refuses to recognise her out of policy, is 


replaced by an irreprehensible forgetfulness which obscures his 


1 The earliest edition (Bengal Recension) is that by A. L. Chézy Paris 1830. The 
drama exists in four recensions : (í) Devanágari, ed. O. Bobtlingk, Bonn 1842, but with better 
materials, ed. Monier Williams 2nd cd., Oxford 1876 (Ist ed. 1853) ; with comm. of Righava- 
bhatta, ed. N. B. Godbole and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1883, 1922. (í Bengali, ed. R. 
Pischel, Kiel 1877 ; 2nd ed. in Harvard Orient. Ser., revised by C. Cappeller, Cambridge Mass. 
1922 (iii) Kāimiri, ed. K. Burkhard, Wien 1884. (iv) South Indian, no critical edition ; but 
printed with comm. of Abhiràma, Srl Vani Vilása Press, Sriangam 1917, ctc. Attempts 
to reconstruct the text, by C. Cappeller (Kdrzcre Teatform), Leipzig 1909, and by 
P. N. Patankar (called Purer Devanigarl Text), Poona 1902. But no critical edition, 
utilising all the recensions, has yet been undertaken. The carliest English trs. by William 
Jones, London 1790; but trs. have been numerous in various languages. On Text- 
criticism, see Pischel, De Kalidasae Cakuntali recensionibus (Diss), Breslau 1872 and 
Die Rezensionen der Cakuntald. Breslau 1875; A. Weber, Die Recensionen de i Sakuntalà 
in Ind. Studien, XIV, pp. 35-69, 161-311; Harichand Sastri, op. cir, p. 243 f. For 
fuller bibliography, scc Sten Konow, op. cit, pp. 68-70, and M. Schuyler in JAOS, 





C * The Padma-Purüpa version is perhaps a recast of Kálidása's story, and there is no 
reason to think (Winternitz, GIL, II, p. 215) that Kālidāsa derived his material from the 
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love. A dramatic motive is thereby supplied, and the prosaic 
incidents and characters of the original legend are plastically 
remodelled into frames and shapes of beauty. Here we see to 
its best effect Kalidasa's method of unfolding a charactcr, as a 
flower unfolds its petals in rain and sunshine; there is no 
melodrama, no lame denouement, to mar the smooth, measured 
and dignified progress ofthe play; there is temperance in the 
depth of passion, and perspicuity and inevitableness in action 
and expression ; but, above all this, the drama surpasses by its 
essential poetic quality of style and treatment. 

Some criticism, however, has been levelled against the 
artificial device of the curse and the ring' which brings in an 
element of chance and incalculable happening in the development 
of the plot. It should be recognised, however, that the psycho- 
logical evolution of action is more or less, a creation of the 
modern drama. The idea of destiny or divinity shaping our 
ends, unknown to ourselves, is not a peculiarly Indian trait, but 
is found in ancient drama in general; and the trend has been 
from ancient objectivity to modern subjectivity Apart from 
judging a method by a standard to which it does not profess 
to conform, it cannot also be argued that there is an inherent 
inferiority in an external device as compared with the 


X Criticised severely, for instance, by H. Oldenberg in Die Lit. d. alten Indien, p. 261. 
The curse of Candabhirgava and the magic ring in the Avi-mdraka, which have a different 
purpose, have only a superficial similarity, and could not have been K Alidasa’s source of the 
idea. On the curse of a sage asa motif in story and drama, see L. H. Gray in WZKM, 
XVHI. 1904, pp. 53-54. The ring-motif is absent in the Mahdbhdrara, but P. E. Pavolini 
(GSAI, XIX, 1906, p. 376 ; XX, p. 297 f.) finds a parallel in Játaka no. 7. It is perhaps an old 
Indian story-motif. 

$ C.E. Vaughan, Types of Tragic Drama, London 1908, p. S f. On the idea of Destiny 
in ancient and modern drama, see W. Macneille Dixon, Tragedy, London 1924, pp. 35.46 
The device of the Ghost as the spirit of revenge in Euripides’ Hecuba and Seneca's Thyestes 
is also external, although it was refined in the Elizabethan drama, especially in Shakespeare. 
The supernatural machinery in both Macherh and Homlet may be conceived as hallucination 
projected by the active minds in question, but it still has an undoubted influence on the 
development of the plot of the respective plays, which can be regarded as dramas of a man 
at odds with fate, 
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complication created by the inner impetus, to which we 
. are in the present day more accustomed, perhaps too 
a  superstitiously. It is not really a question of comparative 
excellence, but of the artistic use which is made of a particular 
device. It is true that in Kalidasa’s Abhijnana-sakuntala, the 
. dramatic motive comes from without, but it is effectively utilised, 
and the drama which is enacted within and leads to a crisis is 
d not thereby overlooked. The lovers are betrayed also by what 
is within, by the very rashness of youthful love which reaps as 
it sows; and the entire responsibility in this drama is not 
laid on the external agency. Granting the belief of the time, 
there is nothing unreal or unnatural; it is fortuitous but not 
unmotived. We have here not merely a tragedy of blameless 
hero and heroine; for a folly, or a mere girlish fault, or even 
one's very virtues may bring misfortune, The unriddled ways 
of life need not always be as logical or comprehensible as one 
may desire ; but there is nothing illogical or incomprehensible 
if only Svadhikara-pramada, here as elsewhere, leads to distress, 
and the nexus between act and fate is not wholly disregarded. 
If the conflict, again, between the heart's desire and the world’s 
impediment can be a sufficient dramatic motive, it is not of very 
great poetic consequence if the impediment assumes the form of 
a tragic curse, unknown to the persons affected, and plays the 
róle of invisible but benevolent destiny in shaping the course of 
action. Itis true that we cannot excuse ourselves by arraigning 
Fate, Chance or Destiny ; the tragic interest must assuredly be 
built on the foundation of human responsibility: but at the 
same time a human plot need always be robbed of its mystery, 
and simplified to a mere circumstantial unfolding of cause and 
effect, all in nostra potestate. Fate or Ourselves, in the 
abstract, is a difficult question ; but, as in life so in the drama, 
we need not reject the one for the other as the moulder of human 
3 . Much less convincing, and perhaps more misconceived, 
tee às the criticism that Kalidasa evinces no interest in the great 
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"problems of human life. As, on the one hand, it would be a 
T m sdirected effort to find nothing but art for art's sake in 
| Kalidasa's work, so, on the other, it would be a singularly 
- ' unimaginative attempt to seek a problem in a work of art and 
| turn the poet into a philosopher. It is, however, difficult to 
= reconcile the view mentioned above with the well-known eulogy 
, of no less an artist than Goethe, who speaks of finding in 
Kalidasa's masterpiece “the young year's blossom and the fruit 
of its decline," and “the earth and heaven combined in one 
name." In spite of its obvious poetical exaggeration, this 
metaphorical but eloquent praise is not empty ; it sums up with 
unerring insight the deeper issues of the drama, which is bound 
to be lost sight of by one who looks to it merely for a message 

or philosophy of life. 
The Abhijnana-sakuntala, unlike most Sanskrit plays, is 
not based on the mere banality of a court-intrigue, but has a 
much more serious interest in depicting the baptism of youthful 
love by silent suffering. Contrasted with Kalidasa’s own 
Malavikagnimitra and Vikramorvasiya, the sorrow of the hero and 
heroine in this drama is far more human, far more genuine ; and 
love is no longer a light-hearted passion in an elegant surround- 
ing, nor an explosive emotion ending in madness, but a deep and 
steadfast enthusiasm, or rather a progressive emotional 
| experience, which results in an abiding spiritual feeling. The 
s drama opens with a description of the vernal season, made for 
2 enjoyment (upabhoga-ksama) ; and even in the hermitage where 
thoughts of love are out of place, the season extends its witchery 
and makes the minds of the young hero and heroine turn lightly 
to such forbidden thoughts. At the outset we find Sakuntala, 
an adopted child of nature, in the daily occupation of tending 
the friendly trees and creepers and watching them grow and 
bloom, herself a youthful blossom, her mind delicately attuned 
to the sights and sounds in the midst of which she had grown up 
since she had been deserted by her amánusi mother. On this 
| scene appears the more sophisticated royal hero, full of the pride 












—— but with a noble presence which inspires 
ove and confidence, possessed of scrupulous regard for rectitude 
bu withal susceptible to rash youthful impulses, considerate of 
others and alive to the dignity and responsibility of his high 
station, but accustomed to every fulfilment of his wishes and 
extremely self-confident in the promptings of his own heart. 
He is egoistic enough to believe that everything he wishes 
must be right because he wishes it, and everything does 

ppen as he wishes it. In his impetuous desire to gain what 
he wants, he does not even think it necessary to wait for the 
return of Kanva. It was easy for him to carry the young girl 
off her feet ; for, though brought up in the peaceful seclusion 
and stern discipline of a hermitage, she was yet possessed of a 
natural inward longing for the love and happiness which were due 
to her youth and beauty. Though fostered by a sage and herself 
the daughter of an ascetic, she was yet the daughter of a nymph 
whose intoxicating beauty had once achieved a conquest over 
the austere and terrible Visvamitra. This beauty and this 
power she had inherited from her mother, as well as an inborn 
keenness and desire for love; is she not going to make her 
own conquest over this great king? For such youthful lovers, 
love can never think of the morrow; it can only think of the 
moment. All was easy at first ; the secret union to which they 
commited themselves obtains the ratification of the foster-father. 
But soon she realises the pity of taking love as an end in itself, 
of making the moment stand for eternity. The suffering comes 
as swiftly and unexpectedly as the happiness was headlong and 

To these thoughtless lovers the curse of Durvasa comes to 
play the part of a stern but beneficient providence. With high 
hopes and unaware of the impending catastrophe, she leaves for 
the house of her king-lover, tenderly taking farewell from her 
sylvan friends, who seem to be filled with an unconscious anxiety 
for her ; but very soon she finds herself standing utterly 

i in the eyes of the world. Her grief, remorse and 
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self-pity are aggravated by the accusation of unseemly haste and 


secrecy from Gautami, as well as by the sterner rebuke of 
Sarhgarava : “Thus does one's heedlessness lead to disaster !" 
But the unkindest cut comes from her lover himself, who 
insultingly refers to instincts of feminine shrewdness, and 
compares her, without knowing, to the trubid swelling flood 
which drags others also in its fall. Irony in drama or in life 
can go no further. But the daughter of a nymph as she was, 
she had also the spirit of her fierce and austere father, and 
ultimately emerges triumphant from the ordeal of sorrow. She 
soon realises that she has lost all in her gambling for happiness, 
and a wordy warfare is useless. She could not keep her lover 
by her youth and beauty alone. She bows to the inevitable ; and 
chastened and transformed by patient suffering, she wins back 
in the end her husband and her happiness. But the king is as 
yet oblivious of what is in store for him. Still arrogant, ironical 
and self-confident, he wonders who the veiled lady might be ; her 
beauty draws him as irresistibly as it once did, and yet his 
sense of rectitude forbids any improper thought. But his 
punishment comes in due course ; for he was the greater culprit, 
who had dragged the unsophisticated girl from her sylvan 
surroundings and left her unwittingly in the mire. When the 
ring of recognition is recovered, he realises the gravity of his 
act. Her resigned and reproachful form now haunts him and 
gives him no, peace in the midst of his royal duties; and his 
utter helplessness in rendering any reparation makes his grief 
more intense and poignant. The scene now changes from earth 
to heaven, from the hermitage of Kanva and the court of the 
king to the penance-grove of Marica; andthe love that was of 
the earth changes to love that is spritual and divine. The 
Strangely estranged pair is again brought together equally 
strangely, but not until they have passed through the trial of 
sorrow and become ready for a perfect reunion of hearts. There 
is no explanation, no apology, no recrimination, nor any demand 


— for reparation. Sakuntala has now learnt in silence the lessons 
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of suffering ; and with his former self-complacency and impetuous 
desires left behind, the king comes, chastened and subdued, a 
sadder and wiser man. The young year’s blossom now ripens 
into the mellow fruit of autumnal maturity. 
` Judged absolutely, without reference to an historical 
standard, Kalidasa’s plays impress us by their admirable 
combination of dramatic and poetic qualities ; but it is in pure 
poetry that he surpasses even in his dramatic works. It should 
be admitted that he has the powers of a great dramatist ; he can 
merge his individuality in the character he represents ; he can 
paint distinct individuals, and not personified abstractions, with 
consistent reality and profound insight into human nature ; all 
his romantic situations may not be justified, but he is always at 
the height of a situation ; within certain limits, he has construc- 
tive ability of a high order, and the action is perspicuous, 
naturally developed and adequately motived ; he makes a skilful 
use of natural phenomenon in sympathy with the prevailing tone 
of a scene; he gives by his easy and unaffected manner the 
impression of grace which comes from strength revealed without 
unnecessary display or expenditure of energy ; he never tears a 
passion to tatters nor does he overstep the modesty of nature in 
producing a pathetic effect : he does not neglect the incident in 
favour of dialogue or dainty stanzas ; all this and more may be 
freely acknowledged. But the real appeal of his dramas lies in the 
appeal of their poetry more than in their purely dramatic quality. 
His gentle pathos and humour, his romantic imagination and his 
fine poetic feeling are more marked characteristics of his dramas 
than mere ingenuity of plot, liveliness of incident and minute 
portraiture of men and manners. They save him from the 
prosaic crudeness of the realist as well as from an oppressive and 
unnatural display of technical skill. The elegant compliment 
of the author of the Prasanna-rághava that Kalidasa is the ‘grace 
of poetry’ emphasises the point ; but poetry at the same time 
is not too seductive for him. He is a master of sentiment, 
but not a sentimentalist who sacrifies the realities of life and 
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character ; he is romantic, but his romance is not divorced from 
common nature and common sense. He writes real dramas and 
not a series of elegant poetical passages ; the poetic fancy and love 
of style do not strangle the truth and vividness of his presentation. 
He is also not in any sense the exponent of the opera of the lyrical 
drama, or the dramatic poem. He is rather the creator of the 
poetical drama in Sanskrit. But the difficult standard which 
he set could not be developed except in an extreme form by his 
less gifted successors. 

In making a general estimate of Kalidasa’s achievement 
as a poet, one feels the difficulty of avoiding superlatives ; but 
the superlatives in this case are amply justified. Kalidasa’s 
reputation has always been great ; and this is perhaps the only 
case where both Eastern and Western critics, applying not 
exactly analogous standards, are in general agreement. That 
he is the greatest of Sanskrit poets is a commonplace of literary 
criticism, but if Sanskrit literature can claim to rank as one 
of the great literatures of the world, Kalidasa’s high place in the 
galaxy of world-poets must be acknowledged. It is not necessary 
to prove it by quoting the eulogium of Goethe and Ananda- 
vardhana ; but the agreement shows that Kalidasa has the gift 
of a great poet, and like all great poetic gifts, it is of universal 
appeal. 

This high praise does not mean that Kalidasa’s poetic art 
and style have never been questioned or are beyond criticism. 
Leaving aside Western critics whose appreciation of an alien 
art and expression must necessarily be limited, we find the 
Sanskrit rhetoricians, in spite of their great admiration, are not 
sparing in their criticism ; and, like Ben Jonson who wanted to 
blot out a thousand lines in Shakespeare, they would give us a 
fairly long list of “faults” which mar the excellence of Kali- 
dasa's otherwise perfect work. Weare not concerned here with 
the details of the alleged defects, but they happily demonstrate 
that Kalidasa, like Shakespeare, is not faultily faultless. That 


his rhetoric is of the best kind is shown by the hundreds of 
O.P. 220—19 
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passages approved by the rhetoricivns themselves ; but that they 
sometimes disapprove his not conforming rigidly to their laws 
is also significant. If his obedience is successful, his disobedience 
is often no less successful in giving him freedom of idea and 
expression and saving him from much that is wooden and merely 
conventional. 

Even in the imposing gallery of Sanskrit poets who are 
always remarkable for technical skill, Kalidasa has an astonishing 
display of the poetic art ; but he never lends himself to an over- 
development of the technical to the detriment of the artistic. 
The legend which makes Kalidasa an inspired idiot and implies 
a minimum of artistic consciousness and design is perhaps as 
misleading as the counter-error of too great insistence upon the 
consciousness and elaboration of his art. There is little doubt 
that he shared the learning of his time, but he wears his learn- 
ing lightly like a flower ; while the depeptive clarity and simpli- 
city of his work conceal the amount of cultivation and polish 
which goes into its making. It is not spontaneous creation ; 
but while lesser poets lack the art to conceal art, he has the gift 
of passion, imagination, music and colouring to give an effective 
dppearance of spontaneity and inevitability. He belongs to à 
tradition which insists upon literature being a learned pursuit 
but he is one of the great and limpid writers who can be 
approached with the minimum of critical apparatus and com- 
mentatorial lucubrations. 

This marvellous result is made possible because Kalidasa’s 
works reveal a rare balance of mind, which harmonises the artis- 
tic sense with the poetic, and results in the practice of singular 

. moderation. No other Sanskrit poet can approach him in the 
| command of that mysterious instrument, the measured word. 
Kalidasa has a rich and sustained elevation of diction, but it is 
never overwrought and very rarely rhetorical in the bad sense. 
Conceits and play upon words are to be found in him, as in 
Shakespeare, but there are no irritating and interminable puns ; 
‘no search after strained expressions, harsh inversions or involved 
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constructions ; no love for jewels five words long ; no torturing 
of words or aking them too laboured for the ideas. Even 
Kalidasa's love of similitude,’ for which he has been so highly 
praised, never makes him employ it as a mere verbal trick, but 
it is made a natural concomitant of the emotional content for 
suggesting more than what is expressed. On the other hand, 
his ideas, emotions and fancies never run riot or ride rough-shod 
over the limits of words, within which they are compressed 
with tasteful economy and pointedness of phrasing. The result 
is a fine adjustment of sound and sense, a judicious harmony of 
word and idea, to a point not often reached by other Sanskrit 
poets. This is seen not only in the extraordinary vividness and 
precision of his presentment of images and ideas, but also in the 
modulation of letter, syllable, word, line and stanza to produce a 
* accompaniment at once to the images and ideas. The 
felicity of expression, its clarity and ease, which have been recog- 
 nised in Kalidasa as the best instance of the Prasada Guna, come 
from this careful choice of a rich store of words, both simple and 
compound, which are not only delicately attuned but also made 
alive with the haunting suggestion of poetry. If it is simplicity, 
it is simplicity made more elegant than ornateness itself by sheer 
genius for proportion and vividity. There are hundreds of 
words, phrases and lines in Kalidasa, echoing passages and 
vertitable gems of expression, giving us an infinity of fresh 
and felt observations, which fasten themselves on the memory ; 
such is the distinctness of his vision and the eleborate, but not 
laboured, accuracy of his touch. If the gift of phrasing is one 
of the tests of a great writer, Kalidasa possesses this happy gift ; 
but it is also combined with the still more rare gifts, seen in 
prefection in great poets, of putting multum in parvo and of 
opening up unending vistas of thought by the magic power of a 
single line or phrase. 


m I A study of Kālidāsas Upama has been made by P. K. Gode in Proc. of the First 
Orient. Conf., Poona 1922, pp. 205-26. On Kilidása's retation to Alarmhküra literature in 
general, see Hillebrandt, Kálíddsa, p. 107 f, 








_ Kalidasa is indeed careful of form, but he is not careless of 
matter, Like later Sanskrit poets he does not make his narrative 
a mere peg on which he can luxuriously hang his learning and 
skill. Whatever may be said about his choice of themes, he is 
-seldom unequal to them. The wide exploration of subjects, 
legendary, mythical, emotional and even fantastic, and his 
grasp over tbeir realities, are seen in the way in which he handles 
his huge and diverse material in the Raghu-vamsa, creates a 
human story out of a divine myth in his Kumdara-sambhava 
and depicts the passionate love of hapless lovers in an environ- 
ment of poetical fancy in his Megha-düta and his dramas. He 
may not always be at the height of his power through the entire 
length of a work, but he is always at the height of a particular 
situation. His sources are not exactly known, but it is clear 
that his subjects serve him for the stuff out of which he creates ; 
and Kalidasa perhaps borrows nothing from his supposed 
originals that makes him Kalidasa. He is not so much the teller 
of a story as the maker of it, and his unerring taste and restraint 
accomplish this making by not allowing either the form or the 
content to overwhelm or exceed each other. 

The same sense of balance is also shown by the skilful 
adjustment of a mobile and sensitive prosody to the diction and 
theme of the poems. The total number of different metres which 
Kalidasa employs is only about twenty. With the exception of 
Mandakranta of his short poem, they are either Sloka,? or a few 
„moric metres like Vaitaliya, Aupacchandasika or Puspitagra, but 
the general bulk consists normally of the relatively short lyrical 
measures of the Tristubh-Jagat! family or metres akin to it. In 
the drama, of course, there is greater metrical variety suited to 
the different situations and emotions. In the bigger poems the 





'ı It is remakable that the Sloka is used not only for the condensation of the Ramayana 
story in Raghu* xii, but also for the Stotra of deities both in Boris x and Kumára^ ii, as 
well as for the narration of Raghu's Digvijaya. For repetition of the same metre for similar 
Theme, cf. Viyogini in Aja-vilàpa and Rativilapa; Upaj&ti in describing marriage in Raghu” 
vii and Kumára" vii; Rathoddba!A in depicting amorous pastimes in Raghu’ xix and 
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| short lyrical measures are perhaps meant for facility of cotinued 
narration; the simplicity and swing of the stanzas make his 


narrative flow ina clear and attractive stream ; but even in the 
leisurely descriptive and reflectively serious passages, they never 
cramp the thought, feeling or imagination of the poet. The 
stately and long-drawn-out music of the Mandakranta, on the 
other hand, very well suits the picturesque and melancholy 
recollections of love in his Megha-düta. It is, however, clear that 
Kalidasa is equally at home in both short and long measures ; 
and though a part of canto ix of the Raghu-vamsa is meant 
deliberately to display the poet's skill in varied metres, the 
variation is not unpleasing. But, normally, it is not a question 
of mere metrical skill, but of the developed and delicate sense of 
rhythmic forms and the fine subtlety of musical accompaniment 
to the power of vivid and elegant presentation. 

With the same sense of equipoise Kalidasa’s imagination 
holds in perfect fusion the two elements of natural beauty and 
human feeling. His nature-pictures grow out of the situations, 
and his situations merge into the  nature-pictures. This is 
palpable not only in his Megha-düta, but practically throughout, 
his other two poems and his dramas. The pathos of the destruc- 
tion of Kama is staged in the life and loveliness of spring ; 
Rama's tender recollection of past joys and sorrows is intimately 
associated with the hills, rivers and trees of Dandaka ; the pretty 
amourette of Agnimitra, the madness of Purüravas, or the wood- 
land wooing of Dusyanta is set in the midst of the sights and 
sounds of nature. A countless number of Kalidasa’s beautiful 
similes and metaphors is drawn from his loving observation 
of natural phenomena. The depth and range of his experience 
and insight into human life is indeed great, but the human 
emotion is seldom isolated from the beauty of nature surrounding 
it. Kalidasas warm humanism and fine poetic sensibility 
romanticise the natural as well as the mythological world, and 
they supply to his poetry the grace and picturesqueness of back- 
ground and scenic variety. 
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— pring: not merely from its humanity and range of interests, but 
| also from the fact that it reveals him as a great master of poetic 
thought who is at the same time a master of poetic style. Diction, 
= imagery, verbal music, suggestion, —all the elements of poetry 
are present in intense degree and in many forms and combina- 
tions novel and charming; but they all exhibit a marvellous 
fusion of the artistic consciousness with poetic imagination and 
feeling. Kalidasa's poetic power, which scorns anything below 
the highest, is indeed not narrow in its possibilities of application, 
but its amplitude and exuberance are always held in restraint by 
his sense of art, which, however, does not act as an incubus, but 
as a chastener. His work, therefore, is never hampered or hurried ; 
there is no perpetual series of ups and downs in it, no great 
interval between his best and his worst; it maintains a level 
of excellence and stamp of distinction throughout. All ruggedness 
and angularity are delicately smoothed away; and the even 
roundness of his full-orbed poetry appeals by a haunting suggestion 
of serene beauty, resulting from a subtle merging of thought and 
feeling in sound and visual effect. 
But from this spring both the strength and weakness of 
Kalidasa's poetic achievement. If tranquil contemplation of 
, recollected emotions. in both eastern and western theory, 
denotes the aesthetic attitude and forms the essence of true 
poetry, Kalidasa's work is certainly marked by it in an eminent 
degree. His tranquility, considered as an attitude towards life, 
is not easy-going indifference or placid acquiescence in the order 
of things; there is enough of earnestness and sense of sorrow 
to indicate that it must have been hard-won, although we are 
denied the sight of the strife and struggle which led to its attain- 
ment, or of the scars or wrinkles which might have been left 
behind. In his poetry, it bore fruit in the unruffled dignity and 
serenity of artistic accomplishment. At the same time, it en- 
| couraged a tendency towards reserve more than towards abandon. 
Kalidasa’s poetry seldom surprises us by its fine excess ; it is 
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| nd even, The polished and the ornate 
i ural to Kalidasa as, for instance, the rugged and 
the grotesque to Bhavabhūti. While Kalidasa broiders the 
exquisite tissue of poetry, Bhavabhati would have it rough and 
homespun. This is perhaps not so much a studied effect as a 
temperamental attitude in both cases. The integrity and sincerity 
of sensations and their fervid expression, which Bhava- 
bhati often attains, are rare in Kalidasa’s highly refined and 
cultured utterances. It is not that Kalidasa is averse to what is 
intense and poignant, as well as grand and awe-inspiring, in life 
and nature, but the emotions are chastened and subdued in the 
verity, strength and dignity of finished poetic presentation. There 
is nothing crude, rugose or tempestuous in Kalidasa, not a jarring 
note of violence or discord, but everything is dissolved in the 
harmony and beauty of reposeful realisation. The limitation of 
this attitude is as obvious as its poetic possibility. While it 
gives the perfect artistic aloofness conducive to real poetry, it 
deprives the poet of robust and keen perceptions, of the concrete 
——— realism of undomesticated passion, of the fresh- 
ness of the drossy, but unalloyed, one direct from the mine. 
Kalidasa would never regard his emotions as their own excuse 
for being, but would present them in the embalmed glamour 
of poetic realisation, or in the brocaded garb of quintessenced 
rhetoric. Kalidasa has perhaps as much optimism for civilasa- 
ion as Bhavabhüti has for savagery; but he does not often 
attain the depths and heights which Bhavabhüti does by his 
untamed roughness. It is for this reason that some of Kali- 
dasa's s pictures, both of life and nature, finely poetic as thev are, 
are still too refined and remote. The Himalayas do not appear 
to Kalidasa in their natural grandeur and sublimity, nor the 
Dandaka forest in its wild beauty and ruggedness; all these 
ure: are to be properly finished and framed, but thereby the, 
lose much of their trenchant setting and appeal. 
, Bet. all this is not mere suavity or finicality. Kalidasa's 
es not swim in longour, cloyed with its own sweetness ; 
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ness in the narrow sense that might be learned in the schools 


of literature. The ornate in Kalidasa, therefore, means very 
rarely mere prettiness or aesthetic make-believe; it is the 
achievement of the refined effect of a thought or feeling chiselled 
in its proper form of beauty and becoming thereby a poetic 
thought or feeling. It thus involves the process through which 
the poet lifts his tyrannical passion or idea to the blissful contem- 
plation of an aesthetic sentiment. Kalidasa can keep himself 
above his subject in the sense of command, as Bhavabhati too 
often merges himself in it in the sense of surrender ; and the 
difference is best seen in their respective treatment of pathos, 
in which Kalidasa's poetic sense of restraint and balance certain- 
ly achieve a more profound effect. This is nowhere more clear 
than in the picture of Rama's suffering on the occasion of Sita’s 
exile, drawn respectively by the two poets. Bhavabhati's tendency 
is to elaborate pathetic scenes almost to the verge of crudity, 
omiting no circumstances, no object animate or inanimate which- 
he thinks can add to their effectiveness ; and, like most Sanskrit 
poets, he is unable to stop even when enough has been said. 
But Kalidasa, like Shakespeare, suggests more than he expresses. 
Not one of those who gather round the body of Cordelia makes a 
phrase ; the emotion is tense, but there is no declamation to work 
itup. The terrible blow given by the reported calumny regarding 
his beloved makes Rama's heart, tossed in a terrible conflict 
between love and duty, break in pieces, like the heated iron 
beaten with a hammer ; but he does not declaim, nor faint, nor 
shed a flood of tears. It is this silent suffering which makes 
Kalidasa’s Rama a truly tragic figure. Not until Laksmana 
returns and delivers the spirited but sad massage of his banished 
wife that the king in him breaks down and yields to the man ; 





" ‘but even here Kalidasa has only one short stanza (xiv. 84) which 
| sums up with infinite suggestion the entire pity of the situation. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE SUCCESSORS OF KALIDASA IN POETRY 


The difficulty of fixing an exact chronology, as well as the 
paucity and uncertainty of material, does not permit an orderly 
historical treatment of the poets and dramatists who, in all 


probability, flourished between Kalidasa, on the one hand, and 


Magħha and Bhavabhüti, on the other. It must have been a 
period of great vitality and versatility ; for there is not a single 
department of literature which is left untouched or left in a rudi- 
mentary condition. But a great deal of its literary productions is 
probably lost, and the few that remain do not adequately repre- 
sent its many-sided activity. We know nothing, for instance, 
of the extensive  Prakrit literature, which presupposes Hala’s 
poetical compilation, and which sums up its folk-tale in the lost 
collection of Gunadhya's Brhatkatha. No early collection also of 
the popular tale in Sanskrit has survived ; and of the possible 
descendants of the beast-fable, typified by the Pancatantra, we 
know nothing. Concurrently with the tradition of Prakrit love- 
poetry in the stanza-form, illustrated by the Sattasai of Hala, 
must have started the same tradition in Sanskrit, which gives 
us the early Sataka of Amaru and which is followed up by those 
of Bhartrhari and others ; but the exact relationship between the 
two traditions is unknown. The origin of the religious and 
gnomic stanzas, such as we find crystallised in the Stotra- 
Satakas of Mayüra and Bana and the reflective Satakas of Bhartr- 
hari, is equally obscure. Nor do we know much about the 
beginnings of the peculiar type of the Sanskrit prose romance : 
and we possess no earlier specimens of them than the fairly 


mature works of Dandin, Bana and Subandhu, who belong to 
O.P. 220—20 











per d. The dramatic works of Bhasa and Kalidasa must 

ve inspired many a dramatist, but with the exception of 
üd a ca, Visakhadatta, Harsa and the writers of four early 
Monologue Plays (Bhanas), ascribed respectively to Vararuci, 
Sadraka, Isvaradatta and Syamilaka, all other names have 
perished ; while Bhatta ‘Narayana probably, and Bhavabhati 
certainly, come at the end of this period. The number of early 
poetical works in Sanskrit, the so-called Mabakavyas, is still 
fewer. If the poetical predecessors of Kalidasa have all dis- 
appeared, leaving his finished achievement in poetry to stand by 
itself, this is still more the case with his succesors. Bharavi, 
Bhatti, Kumaradasa and Magha, with just a few minor poets, 
practically complete the list of the composers of the Mahakavya of 
this period. With the example of a consummate master of poetry 
to guide them, the general level of merit should have been fairly 
high and wide-spread ; but, since much is apparently lost, the 


solitary altitudes become prominent and numerous in our 
survey. 


1. Tue Erotic SATAKAS OF AMARU AND BHARTRHARI 


Although love-poetry blooms in its fullness in the Sanskrit 
literature, more than in the Vedic and Epic, its earliest speci- 
mens are lost. It should not be supposed that the passionate 
element in human nature never found expression. The episode 
of the love of Nanda and Sundar! painted by A$vaghosa, the 
erotic theme of the poem of Ghatakarpara, as well as the very 
existence of the Megha-düta, show that erotic poetry could not 
have been neglected. Love may not yet have come to its own in 
the Kunstpoesie, the polished and cultured Kavya; but the 
example of Hala’s Sattasat, whose stanzas are predominantly 
erotic, makes it possible that in folk-literature, the tradition of 
which is at least partially preserved in Prakrit, it finds an 
absorbing theme. The Prakrit poetry here is doubtless as con- 
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ventional as Sanskrit, and is not folk-literature in its true sense ; 
but it is clear that, while these early Prakrit stanzas, popular 
among the masses, have love for their principal subject, the early 
Sanskrit poems, so far as they have survived, do not often accept 
it as their exclusive theme. There is indeed no evidence to show 
that the Prakrit love-lyric is the prototype of the Sanskrit, but 
the presumption is strong that the erotic sentiment, which had 
diffused itself in the popular literature, survived in Prakrit poetry, 
and gradually invaded the courtly Sanskrit Kavya, which provided 
a naturally fertile soil for it, and of which it ultimately became 
the almost universal theme. 

It is remarkable, however, that, with the exception of a few 
works like the Megha-düta, the Ghatakapara monody and the 
Gita-govinda, which, again, are not unalloyed love-poems, the 
Sanskrit erotic poetry usually takes the form, not of a systematic 
well-knit poem, but of a single poetical stanza standing by itself, 
in which the poet delights to depict a single phase of the emotion 
or a single situation within the limits of a finely finished form. 
Such is the case mostly with the seven hundred Prakrit stanzas, 
which pass under the name of Hala Satavahana. If in Prikrit the 
highest distinction belongs to Hala's Sattasat for being a collection 
which gives varied and charming expression to the emotion of 
love, the distinction belongs in Sanskrit without question’ to the 
Sataka of Amaru, about whose date and personality, however, as 
little is known as about those of Hala. It is a much smaller work, 
but it is no less distinctive and delightful. 

A Sataka, meaning a century of detached stanzas, is usually 
regarded as the work of a single poet, although it is probable 
that Hala's seven centuries, in the main form an antho- 
logy. 'The form, however, allows easy interpolation ; and 
most of the early Satakas contain much more than a hundred 


1 Although the commentator Ravicandra finds a philosophical meaning in Amaru's 
stanzas ! And Vemabhüpála, another commentator, would take the work to be merely a 
rhetorical text-book of the same typo as Rudra Bhat(a's Srigára-tileke, meant to illustrate the 
variou » classes of the NAyik& and the diversity of their amorous conditions! 
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stanzas. It is not always possible, however, for several reasons,’ 
to separate the additions with certainty, and arrive at a definitive 
téxt. The Amaru-sataka,* for instance, is known to exist in at 
least four recensions,' in which the text fluctuates between totals 
of 96 and 115 stanzas,* the number of stanzas common to all 
the recensions, but given in varying sequence, being only 51. 
The uncertainty of the text not only makes an estimate of the 
work difficult, but also diminishes the value of any chronological 
conclusion which may be drawn from the citation of a particular 
stanza in later works. Vamana's quotation,^ for instance, in 
the beginning of the 9th century, of three stanzas without 
naming the work or the author, establishes nothing, although 
these stanzas occur in the present text of Amaru's Sataka. The 
earliest mention of Amaru as a poet of eminence is found in the 
middle of the 9th century in Ánandavardhana's work,* but it is of 
little assistance, as Amaru is perhaps a much earlier writer. 


1 The attribution in the anthologies, which often quote from Amaru, is notoriously 
unreliable ; and there is a great deal of divergence regarding the number and sequence of 
stanzas in the texts of the commentators and in the manuscripts of the work, 

* Ed. R. Simon, in four recensions (Roman characters), Kiel 1893 (Cf. ZDMG, XLIX, 
1895, p. 5771) ; ed. Calcutta 1808 (see J. Gildemeister, Bibliothecae Sanskritae, Bonn 1847, 
p. 73, no. 162), with the comm. of Ravicandra (alias Jóhànánanda Kaladhara); ed. Durgaprasad, 
with comm. of Arjunavarmadeva, with addl. stanzas from commentators and anthologies, 
NSP, 3rd ed., Bombay 1916 (Ist ed., 1889). | 

s Wir, South Indian (comm. Vemabhüpála and Rámánandanátha), Bengal (comm. 
Ravicandra), West Indian (comm. Arjunavarmadeva and Kokasambhava), and Miscellaneous 
(comm. Ramarudra, Rudramadeva, etc.), Simon bases his text chiefly on the South Indian 

»cension, but it hardly supersedes the text of Arjunavarmadeva of Dhara (circa 1215 A.D.), 
who is the oldest known commentator. No certainty, of course, is possible without further 
critical examination of materials. | 

" a Arjunavarman's printed text contains 102 stanzas ; in the NSP. (Bombay) ed., the 
appendices add 61 verses vg from other commentators and anthologies. Aufrecht's suggestion 
(ZDMG, XXVII, p. 7f), on the analogy of one-metre Satakas of Bána and Mayüra, that only 
stanzas io the Sárdülavikridita metre are original, would give us about 54 to 61 in recensions 
i-iii, and only 33 in recension iv. For the anthology stanzas, some of which are finc pieces, but 

adi 10 other authors, see Thomas, Kvs, p. 22f ; some of these are not traccable 
in the printed text ; they arc in varied metres. | i ; 
—— Bd: Simon nos. 16, 30, 89— Vimana, Kdvydlamkára, iii. 2. 4 ; iv, 3. 12 ; v. 2, 8. 

e  Dhvanyüloka ad iii. 7. : is à A e. IET 
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"The suggestion that ke is later than Phartrheri prcceeds chiefly 
on the debatable ground of style and technique ; but after the 
poetic art of Kalidasa, elaboration and finish of expression may 
be expected in any writer, and need not prove anything. Even 
if Amaru is later than Bhartrhari, the works of both exhibit 
certain charactersistics which would preclude a date later than 
this period, and probably they could not have been very far apart 
from each other in time. 

Amaru is less wide in range than Hala, but hestrikes perhaps 
a deeper and subtler note. Amaru’s poems lack a great deal of 
the homeliness and rough good sense of Hala’s erotic stanzas ; but 
they do not present, as more or less Hala's verses do, the picture 
of simple love set among simple scenes. Amaru describes, with 
great delicacy of feeling and gracefulness of imagery, the infinite 
moods and fancies of love, its changes and chances, its strange 
vagaries and wanton wiles, its unexpected thoughts and unknown 
impulses, creating varied and subtle situatione. His language, 
with all the resources of Sanskrit, is carefully studied, but not 
extravagantly ornate ; and his gift of lyric phrasing gives it the 
happy touch of ease and naturalness. Amaru does not confine 
himself to the narrow limits of Hala’s slow-moving moric stanza, 
but appears to allow himself greater metrical variety and more 
freedom of space. His employment of long sonorous metres, 
as well as short lyric measures,' not only relieves the monotony 
of metrical effect, but adds richness, weight and music to his little 
camoes of thought and feeling. 

In spirit of inequalities, almost every stanza in this collection 
possesses a charm of its own;* and the necessity of compressing 


i- The metres employed in their order of frequency are: Sárdülavikridita, Harinpl. 
Sikharipi, Mandákrün!à, Sragdhará, Vasantilaka and Malini; while Drutavilambita, Vaktra 
oo yo coal some recensions only. See Simon's metrical analysis 

s For some specimens, with translation, S. K. De, Treatment of Love in Sanskrit 
Literature, Calcutta 1929, p. 28f; C. R. Narsimha Sarma, Studies in Sanskrit Lit,, Mysore 
1936, pp. 1-30, 
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synthetically one whole idea or image within the limits of a 
single stanza not only gives a precision and restrained elegance 
to the diction, but also presents, in each stanza, a complete 
picture in a finely finished form. In this art of miniature word- 
painting, of which we have already spoken, Amaru unquestion- 
ably excels. The love depicted in his stanzas is often youthful 
and impassioned, in which the sense and the spirit meet, with 
all the emotions of longing, hope, ecstasy, jealousy, anger, dis- 
appointment, despair, reconciliation and fruition. Amaru's 
world is indeed different from ours, but his pictures are marked 
by a spirit of closeness to life and common realities, not often 
seen in the laboured and sustained masterpieces of this period, as 
well as by an emotional yet picturesque directness, by a subtle 
harmony of sound and sense, and by a freedom from mere 
rhetoric, —qualities which are not entirely devoid of appeal to 
modern taste. But, on the surface, the light of jewelled fancy 
plays, and makes beautiful even the pains and pangs which are 
inseparable from the joys and hopes of love. It is not love tossed 
on the stormy sea of manhood and womanhood, nor is it that 
infinite passion and pain of finite hearts which lead to a richer and 
wider life. But, as we have already said, the Sanskrit poet delights 
in depicting the playful moods of love, its aspects of Lila, in 
which even sorrow becomes a luxury. When he touches a deeper 
chord, the tone of earnestness is unmistakable, but its poignancy is 
rendered pleasing by a truely poetic enjoyment of its tender and 
pathetic implications. Rightly does Anandavardhana praise the 
stanzas of Amaru as containing the veriable ambrosia of poetry ; 
and in illustrating the theme of love as a sentiment in Sanskrit 
poetry, all writers on Poetics have freely used Amaru as one of the 
original and best sources. In Sanskrit sentimental poetry, Amaru 
should be regarded as the herald of a new development, of which 
the result is best seen in the remarkable fineness, richness of ex- 
pression and delicacy of thought and feeling of the love-poems 
of later Satakas, of the numerous anthologies, and even of the 
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| The same traits as we notice in the Sataka of Amaru are 
found more or less in later centuries of love-poems, among 
which the Syngara-sataka™ of Bhartrhari must be singled ‘out, 
not only for its early date and literary excellence, but also for 
the interest which attaches to the legends surrounding the 
mysterious personality of the author. Tradition ascribes to him 
also two other Satakas, on wise conduct (Niti) and resignation 
(Vairdgya), respectively, as well as an exposition of the philo- 
sophy of speech, entitled Vdkyapadiya.* Although the last 
named work shows little of the softer gift of poetry, it is not 
inherently impossible for the poet to turn into a philosophical 
grammarian. From the Buddhist pilgrim Yi-tsing we know 
that a grammarian Bhartrhari, apparently the author of the 
Vakyapadiya, died about 651 A.D.; and even if his reference 
does not make it clear whether Bhartrhari was also the poet of 
the three Satakas, his ignoring or ignorance of them need not 
be exaggerated. Bhartrhari, the grammarian, was probably a 
Buddhist," but the fact that the Satakas reveal a Saiva of the 
Vedanta persuasion* does not necessarily justify the supposition 
of two Bhartrharis ; for, apart from the question of interpolation, 


! Ed. P. Bohlen, with Latin trs, Berlin 1833; also ed., in Haeberlin's Kávya- 
samgraha p. 143 f., reprinted in Jivananda's Kávya-sarhgraha, II, p. 53 f.. which also 
contains the Niti and Vairágya at pp. 125 f., 172 f. The Niti and Vairágya have been 
edited. from a number of Mss, and with extracts from commentaries, by K. T. Telang, Bomb. 
Skt. Ser., 1874, 1885, Thr three Satakas are also printed, under the title SubhásitatrisatI, with 
comm. of Rámacandra Budhendra, NSP, [6th revised ed. Bombay 1922 (Ist ed. 1902)] 
A critical edition of the Satakas is still a necessity. Eng. trs., in verse, of Niti and Vairügya 
by C. H. Tawney in IA, V, 1876 (reprinted, separately, Calcutta 1877) ; all the Satakas trs. 
B. H. Wortham, Trübner: London 1886; J. M. Kennedy, London 1913; C. W. Gurner 
Calcutta 1927. 

* Sometimes the grammatical poem Bhassi-kdvya is ascribed to him, but there is nothing 
more than the name Bhati asa Prakritised form of Bhartr to support the attribuiion. The 
legends which make Bhartrharia brother of the still more mysterious Vikramaditya is useless 
for any historical purpose. The story has been dramatised in later times in the Bhartrhari- 
nirveda of Harihara, ed. NSP, Bombay 1912. Cf. Gray in J4O S, XXV, 1904, p. 197 f.: A.V 
W. Jackson in JAOS, XXIII, 1902, p. 313 f. — 

s See Pathak in JBRAS, XVIII, 1893, p. 341 f. ; but this view has not found general 

a Telang. op. cit., p. ix f. 
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Harsa likewise — — Buddha i in his gtt, but pays 
a. to Siva in his Ratnavalt. 

e texts of the Satakas of Bhartrhari, as they stand, are 
Bësch: more uncertain and devoid of definite structure than that 
of Amaru’s Sataka; and stanzas from them occur in the works 
of other well-known writers,* or ascribed to other authors in the 
anthologies. The fact, however, should not be made the ground 
of the presumption that Bhartrhari, like Vyasa and Canakya, 
is only a name under which miscellaneous compilations were 
passed,* or that Bhartrhari himself incorporated stanzas from 
other writers to make up his own poem.* The argument lacks 
neither ingenuity nor plausibility, but very few Satakas, early 
or later, have escaped the misfortune of tampering and interpola- 
tion ; and a critical examination of the textual question is 
necessary before the problem can be satisfactorily solved. 

There is still nothing to prevent us from accepting the tradition 

of Bhartrhari's original authorship, which is almost uniform and 

unbroken, and which does not relegate him to the position ofa 

mere compiler. 

Nor is there any cogency in the suggestion that the 
Srñgara-šataka alone is genuine, made on the allged ground that 
it shows individuality and unity of structure às the product of 
a single creative mind. As the text itself is admittedly uncertain, 
regarding both originality and order of stanzas, such surmises, 
based on content and style, are always risky ; but there is hardly 
anything to justify the position that the Srügara-sataka can be 
sharply distinguished in this or other respects from the Niti- and 
Vairdgya-satakas. If there is any substance in the legend 
recorded by Yi-tsing that Bhartrhari vacillated no less than seven 
times between the comparative charms of the monastery and the 
world, it signifies that the poet who wrote a century of passionate 


1 Eg. in AbeijRdna-fakuntala, Mudrd-rdksasa and Tantrakhydyika ; sce Peterson Sbhv, 
pp. 74-75. — 

2 Aufrecht Leipzig Catalogue, no. 417. 

* Bohlen, op. cit., Prefatio, p. viii. 
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stanzas could very well write the other two centuries on worldly 
wisdom and renunciation. 

The susceptibility to contrary attractions is evident in all 
the three Satakas. The Niti-sataka should not be taken as a 
mere collection of moral maxims or an epitome of good sense 
and prudence; it shows at once a lurking attachment to the 
world and an open revulsion from its sordidness. The poet says, 
with considerable bitterness, at the outset: “Those who are 
capable of understanding me are full of envy ; men in power are 
by arrogance disqualified ; all others labour under stupidity ; all 
my good sayings have, therefore, grown old within myself.” 
In the same strain, the poet refers to the haughtiness of kings, 
to the power of wealth, to the humiliation of servitude, to the 
clash of passion and prejudice with culture and education, to the 
wicked and the ignorant reviling the good and the wise, and to the 
distressing things of life, which he calls darts rankling in his 
heart. Nor is the Vairdgya-sataka the work of an ascetic or 
inelastic mind. It gives expression to the passionate pain of an 
idealist, whose inborn belief in the goodness of the world 
is shattered by the sense of its hollowness and wickedness. 
It refers to the never-ending worries of earning and spending, 
of service and perpetual insults to one's self-respect, and of the 
wreck of human hopes in the striving for an ideal; it condemns 
the smug complacency of humanity in the midst of disease, 
decay and death, and falls back upon the cultivation of a spirit of 
detachment. 

The vehemence with which Bhartrhari denounces the 
joys of life and attractions of love in these two poems is 
on a level with his attitude disclosed in his stanzas on 
love; for the Syngdra-sataka is not so much a poem on love 
| as on the essential emptiness of love, an outburst not so much 
on its ecstasies and sunny memories by a self-forgetful lover, as 
on its darkening sorrows and wrongs by a man in bitter earnest. 
It indicates a frame of mind wavering between abandon and 
restraint; “either the fair lady or the cave of the mountains," 

O.P. 220—21 








r youth: or the forest,” "either an abode on the sacred 


banks of the Ganges or in the delightful embrace of a young 
woma man"sentiments like these are scattered throughout. The 


delights of life and love are as much captiviting as they are 
reprehensible ; : the bitterness of the denunciation only indicates 


the measure of the terrible fascination which love and life exert 


on the poet ; it arises not so much from any innate repugnance 
as from the distressing necessity of convincing himself and tearing 
away. from them. Bhartrhari’s philosophy of love is simple: 
woman is both joy and sorrow, trouble and appeasement ; there 
is continual attraction and continual repulsion ; from loving too 
much the poet ceases to love at all and takes to asceticism. A 
man of artistic temperament and strong passions, the poet frank- 
ly delights in all that is delightful, but it gives him no peace 
nor any sure foothold anywhere. The tone is not sombre, but 
pungent, and even vitriolic. Bhartrhari inevitably reminds one 
of A$vaghosa, by the side of whose indignant outburst against 
woman, can be placed his biting interrogation: "Who has 
created woman as a contrivance for the bondage of all living 
creatures : woman, who is the whirlpool of all doubt, the uni- 
verse of indiscipline, the abode of all daring, the receptacle of all 
evil, the deceitful soil of manifold distrust, the box of trickery 
and illusion, a poison coated with ambrosia, the hindrance to 
heaven and a way to the depth of hell ?" If the poet sometimes 
attains a calmer frame of mind in his two other Satakas on 
Niti and Vairagya, his intense conviction is hard-won, and can 
be best understood in the light of the powerful longings and 
their attendant sufferings which he describes in his Sataka on love. 
It is no wonder that his assumption of the yellow garb so often 
conflicted with his craving for worldly delights. 

Bhartrhari, therefore, differs from Amaru both in attitude 
and’exp ression. - He is too earnest to believe in the exaltation of 

SE say "wich; even though he cannot withstand the fascina- 
wen, $ ; he i is too serious to depict in swift succession the hundreds 
of tender memories and pleasing pains of love, its flying — 
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and dancing feelings, its delicate lights and shades, in the same 
way as they reflect themselves in Amaru's little poems in their 
playful warmth and colour. Bhartrhari's miniature love-stanzas 
have not the same picturesqueness of touch, the same delicacy 
and elegance of expression, but they gain in intensity, depth 
and range, because they speak of things which lie at the core 
of his being ; they have enough piquancy and sharpness to require 
any graceful trimming. If Amaru describes the emotion of love 
and the relation of lovers for their own sake and without any 
implication for connecting them with larger aspects of life, 
Bhartrhari is too much occupied with life itself to forget its 
worries, and consider love and women? apart from it in any 
fanciful or ideal aspect. Amaru has perhaps more real poetry, 
but Bhartrhari has more genuine feeling.* 

There is a large number of erotic and reflective stanzas 
scattered throughout the Sanskrit anthologies, but the absence ' 
or uncertainty of chronological data makes it difficult to separate 
the early from the late compositions. If, however, the anthology 
poet Dharmakirti, who is sometimes cited also with the epithet 
Bhadanta, be the Buddhist logician and philosopher, he should 


t The metres employed by Bhartrhari in the present texts of his three pomes are 
diversified, but his inclination to long sonorours measures is shown by his use of Sracdhará 
twenty-two times. Sec L. H. Gray, The Metres of Bhartrhari in JAOS, XX, 1899, 
pp. 157-59. 

a Jt is notworthy that Amaru always speaks of man's fickleness, and never echoes the 
almost universal bitterness regarding woman's inconstancy, which characterises much of 
the poctical, as well as religious and didactic, literature. Bhartrhari, in one passage, re 
commends boldness and even aggressiveness in dealing with women, which the commentator 
facetiously explains by saying that otherwise woman will dominate man !—For a general 
appreciation of Bhartrhari; see C. R. Narsimha Sarma, op. cit., pp. 23-56 ; H. Oldenbere 
Lit. d. alten indien, p. 221 f. ; S. K. De, op. cit., p. 34 f. a 

8 The attitude of mind, which leaves no alternative between the world and the monas- 
tery, between love and renunciation, is not only an individuai trait, but seems to have marked 
the outlook ofa class of Sanskrit poets, who wrote stanzas, applicable by dowhre enrenre 
at once to the themes of enjoyment and resignation. In general also, the Sanskrit poets 
have enough simplicity and integrity of feeling to make them grateful for the jovs of life 
but penitent when they have exceeded in enjoying them. In such an atmosphere, it is clear, 
the idea of the chivalrous Platonic love or the so-called intellectual love could not develop 
at all. 
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belong to a period between the 6th and 7th century A.D. The 
‘total number of stanzas independently assigned to him in the 
different anthologies* is about sixteen.* There is nothing of the 
scholar or the pedant in these elegant little poems, which are 
generally of an erotic character, and some of them are worthy 
of being placed by the side of those of Amaru and Bhartrhari. 
If Dharmakirti, in the intervals of heavier work, wrote such a 
collection, its loss is much to be regretted. 






2. Tug SrorRA-SATAKAS OF BANA, MAYURA AND OTHERS 


The vogue into which the Sataka style of poetry came 
in this period is also illustrated by the Stotras of Mayaüra 
and Bana, but their spirit, theme and method are different. 
The production of hymns in praise of deities obtained from 
the Vedic times, but the ancients possessed the secret of making 
their religion poetry and their poetry religion. "Their descen- 
dants lost the art, but evolved a new type of Stotras or poem of 
praise and prayer. The Epics, as well as the Puranas and 
Tantras of uncertain date, abound in liturgical poems in which 
the gods of the new Hindu mythology receive adoration ; while 
the Jainas and Buddhists do not stay behind in addressing a 
large number of similar religious poems to the deities and 
teachers of their own pantheon and hagiology. Some of these 
compositions are meant solely for the purpose of sects and 
cults ; some are mere theological collections of sacred epithets or 


1 For a complete list, sec Thomas, Kvs, pp. 47- 50, which gives also a list of Dharma- 
kirti's poctical works translated into Tibetan, including two Stotras. Also see Peterson, 
Sbhv, pp. 46-48, and in JBRAS, XVI, pp.172-73; Aufrecht in Ind. Stud., XVI, pp. 204-7, 
ZDMG, XXVII, p.41. 

3 Of these, Anandavardbana quotes one (iii, p. 216 ; /4vanya-dravipa^) with the remark: 
tathd cdyarh Dharmakirteh sloka iti prasiddhib, sarhbhávyate ca tasyaiva; and he adds 
another stanza (p. 217) by Dbarmakirti, which is not found in the anothologies, The first of 
— is also quoted and ascribed to Dharmakirti by Kgemendra in his Awcityo- 
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strings of a hundred or thousand sacred names ; most of them 
have a stereotyped form and little individuality ; but the higher 
poetry and philosophy also invaded the field. Asvaghosa’s early 
eulogy of the Buddha in Buddha-carita xxvii is unfortunately lost 
in Sanskrit, while the Stotras of his school, as well as the spurious 
Gandi-stotra of a somewhat later time, are hardly of much 
poetical worth. We have, however, two remarkable Stotras to 
Visnu and Brahman, both in the Sloka metre, uttered by the 
gods in Kalidasa’s Raghu’ (x. 16-32) and Kumara’ (iii. 4-15) 
respectively, although it is somewhat strange that there is no 
direct Stotra to his beloved deity Siva. In this connexion, a 
reference may be made to a similar insertion of Stotras in the 
Mahakavyas of the period, such as the Stava of Mahadeva by 
Arjuna in the closing canto of Bharavi's poem, that of Krspa by 
Bhisma in Sisupala-vadha xiv, and that of Candi by the gods in 
Ratnakara's Hara-vijaya xlvii (167 stanzas) But praise and 
panegyric very early became the individual theme of separate 
poems; and an endless number of Stotras has survived.' They 
are mostly late, and of little literary worth; for many have 
attempted but very few have succeeded in the exceedingly 
difficult task of sacred verse. Their theme and treatment do not 
always concern Vairagya, but their devotional feeling is undoubt- 
ed, and they are seldom merely doctrinal or abstract. Their 
objective, however, is not poetry, and they seldom attain its proper 
accent. It is no wonder, therefore, that the Sanskrit poeticians 
and anthologists do not give much prominence to the Stotra 
works, nor consider them worthy of a separate treatment. 

The early efforts of Mayüra and Banabhatta are not very 
impressive for their purely poetic merit, but they illustrate the 
early application of the elegant, but distinctly laboured, manner 
of the Kavya and its rhetorical contrivances to this kind of litera- 


1 For religious hymnology, in general, a subject which has not yet been adequately 
studied, see S. P. Bhattacharyya, The Stotra-Literature of Old India in JHQ, I, 1925, pp. 
— 36 0-60, for an eloquent;appreciation. 
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: ture. Mayara is associated,’ chiefly by late Jaina legends, asser- 


tions of late commentators and recorded traditions of anthologists, 
with Banabhatta as a literary rival in the court of Harsa and as 
related by marriage either as brother-in-law or father-in-law.* The 
legends also speak of Maydra’s affliction with leprosy by the 
angry curse of Bana’s wife, Mayadra’s alleged sister or daughter, 
whose intimate personal beauty he is said to have described in 
an indiscreet poem. This work is supposed to be identical with 
the highly erotic, but rather conventional, poem of eight 
fragmentary stanzas, which goes by the name Mayürüstaha," and 
which describes a fair lady returning from a secret visit to her 
lover. Three of its stanzas are in Sragdhara (the metre of Sürya- 
fataka) and the rest in Sardülavikridita ; it refers, with more wit 
than taste, to the "tiger-sport" of the lady with the “demon of 
a lover," and to the beauty of her limbs which makes even an 
old man amorously inclined.* If the poem is genuine, it is 
possible that such descriptions in the poem itself started the 
legend ; but the legend also adds that a miraculous recovery from 
the unhappy disease was effected, through the grace of the sun- 
god, by Mayüra's composing his well-known poem, the Sirya- 


1 All that is known of Mayüra and his genuine and ascribed works will be found in 
G. P. Quackenbos, The Sanskrit Poems of Mayüra, New Vork 1917 (Columbia Univ. Indo- 
Iranian series) ; it gives the works in Roman transliteration, with Eng. trs. and notes, and also 
contains the Candi-fataka of Bina with trs. and notes. 

2 Inthe enumeration of the friends of his youth, who are said to have been of the same 
age (vayasü samdndh), Bana refers in his Harsa-carita (ed. A. A. Führer, Bombay 1909, 
p. 67 ; ed. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1892, p. 47, 4th ed,, 1914, p. 42) to a certain Jangulika or 
snake-doctor, appropriately named Mayüraka, who may or may not be our poet ; but the 
earliest mention of the poct Mayüra, along with Ban’, in the court of Harsa occurs in the 
Navasüáhasünka-carita (ii. 18) of Padmagupta (about 1005 A, D.) The later culogistic stanza of 
Rajaickhara in Sml. (iv. 68), however, punningly alludes to the art of the snake-doctor. The 
earliest anonymous quotation of two stanzas (Nos. 9, 23) from the Sürya-sataka of Mayüra 
occurs in Anandavardhana’s Dhvanydloka (2nd half of the 9th century), ii, p. 92 and 99-100. 
There is another much inferior trac tion which connects him, along with many other Sanskrit 









I, 1911, pp, 343-54. 


s Quackenbos, op. cit., pp. 2 | and trs. ; also in JAOS, 
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 sataka,' in praise of the deity. But it must be said that the 
ataka gives the impression of being actuated not so much by 





piety as by the spirit of literary display. The theme of the 
work, which retains in its present form exactly one hundred 
stanzas,* consists of an extravagant description and praise of the 
sun-god and his appurtenances, namely, his rays, the horses that 
draw his chariot, his charioteer Aruna, the chariot itself and the 
solar disc. The sixth stanza of the poem refers to the sun's 
power of healing diseases, which apparently set the legend 
rolling; but the belief that the sun can inflict and cure 
leprosy is old, being preserved in the Iranian story of Sam, 
the prototype of the Puranic legend of Samba; it may not 
have anything to do with the presumption that the cult of the 
sun was popular in the days of Harsa, even if Harsa’s father is 
described in the Harsa-carita as a devotee of the sun. With all 
its devotional attitude, the poem is written in the elaborate 
Sragdhara metre; and its diction, with its obvious partiality 
for compound words, difficult construction, constant alliteration, 
jingling of syllables and other rhetorical devices,* is equally 


t Ed. G. P, Quackenbos, as above. Also ed. in Haeberlin, op. cit., p. 197 f., reproduced 
in Jivananda, op. et, II, pp. 222 f. ; ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab with comm. of 
Tribhuvanapála, NSP, Bombay 1889, 1927; ed. with comm. of Yajüesvara, in Pothi form, 
Baroda Samvat 1928 (51872 A.D.) The Ceylonese paraphrase (Sanna) by Vilgammüla 
Mahàjfhere, with text, ed. Don A. de Silva Devarakkhita Batfuvantudave, Colombo 1883 
(sce RAS, XXVI, 1894, p. 555 and XXVIII, 1896, pp. 215-16). 

2 With an apparently spurious stanza at the end, not noticed by the commentator, in 
NSP cd., giving the name of the author and the Phala-éruti. The order of the stanzas, however, 
is not the same in all editions and manuscripts ; but this is of little consequence in a loosely 
constructed poem of this kind. 

5 It is remarkable that puns are sof frequent; and the poem has some clever, 
but very claborate, similes and metaphors, e.g., that of the thirsty traveller (st. 14), of 
antidote against poison (st. 31), of the day-tree (st. 34), of the dramatic technique 
(st. 50); there is a play on the numerals from one to ten (st. 13; cf. Buddha carita ii. 41) ; 
harsh-sounding series of syllables often occur (st. 6, 98 etc.) ; while st. 71 is cited by 
Mammata as an instance of a composition, where facts are distorted in order to effect an 
alliteration, The ra-dambara, which Bina finds i € diction of the Gaudas, is abundant 

wn Candi-jataka ; and it is no? er that one of the commentators, 
4 A.D.), gives to both Bana the designation of eastern 
























elaborate. The quality of graceful and dignified expression and 
the flowing gorgeousness of the metre may be admitted ; in fact, 
the majesty which this compactly loaded metre can put on has 
seldom been better shown; but the highly stilted and recondite 
tendencies of the work have little touch of spontaneous inspira- 
tion about them. Whatever power there is of visual presentation, 
it is often neutralised by the delibrate selection and practice of 
laboured tricks of rhetoric. The work is naturally favoured by 
the rhetoricians, grammarians and lexicographers, and frequently 
commented upon,* but to class it with the poems of Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhüti shows the lack of ability to distinguish between real 
poetry and its make-believe.” 

` The Candi-iataka* of Bana is of no higher poetical merit ; 
it is cited even less by rhetoricians* and anthologists, and com- 
mentaries on it are much fewer.* Written and composed in 
the same sonorous Sragdharà metre* (102 stanzas) and in the 
same elaborate rhetorical diction, the poem shows noteworthy 
similarity to Mayüra's Sataka, and lends plusibility to the 
tradition that it was composed in admiring rivalry. The myth 
of Candi’s slaying of the buffalo-demon is old, being mentioned 
in the Mahābhārata (ix. 44-46) and amplified in the Puranas ; 
but Bana makes use of it, not for embellishing the story, but 
for a high-flown panegyric of Candi, including a glorification 


1 The number of commentaries listed by Aufrecht is 25; see Quackenbos, op. 
cit., p. 103. 

3 About 20 stanzas in various metres, not traceable in this work, are assigned to 
Mayüra in the anthologies ; some of them are clever and less artificial, but are not of much 
poetical value. For these see Quackenbos, pp. 229-42. Some of these verses are ascribed to 
other poets as well ; see Thomas, Kys, p. 67f. 

s Ed. in Kavyamalé, Gucchaka iv, with a Sanskrit comm. ` ed. G. P. Quackenbos, as 
above, pp. 243-357. There is nothing improbable in Bága's authorship of the work, Arjuna- 
varmadeva in the 12th century (on Amaru, st. 1) expressly ascribes this work to Biga and 
quotes a stanza from it. There is a picturesque description of a temple of Candiká in Bina’s 
Kádambari. 

4 The earliest quotation is by Bhoja, who cites st. 40 and 66, 

s Ony two or three commentaries are, so far, known. | 

e With the exception of six stanzas in Sárdülavikridita (nos. 25, 32, 49, 55, 56, 72), which 
may or may not be original, for the va on has no special motive, 
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of the power of Candi's left foot which killed the demon by its 
marvellous kick ! Bana does not adopt Maydra’s method of syste- 
matic description of the various objects connected with Candi, 
but seeks diversion by introducing; in as many as forty-eight 
stanzas, speeches in the first person (without dialogue) by Candi, 
Mahisa, Candi’s handmaids Jaya and Vijaya, Siva, Karttikeya, 
the gods and demons—and even by the foot and toe-nails of 
Candi! Bana has none of Mayaüra's elaborate similes, but puns 
are of frequent occurrence and are carried to the extent of 
involving interpretation of entire individual stanzas in two ways. 
There is an equally marked tendency towards involved and 
recondite constructions, but the stylistic devices and love of 
conceits are perhaps more numerous and prominent. The work 
has all the reprehensible features of the verbal bombast with 
which Bana himself characterises the style of the Gaudas. Even 
the long-drawn-out and never sluggish melody of its voluminous 
metre does not fully redeem its artificialities of idea and expres- 
sion, while the magnificent picturesqueness, which characterises 
Bana's prose works, is not much in evidence here. To a greater 
extent than Mayaüra's Sataka, it is a poetical curiosity rather than 
a real poem ; but it is an interesting indication of the decline of 
poetic taste and growing artificiality of poetic form, which now 
begin to mark the growth of the Kavya. 

One of Rajasekhara’s eulogistic stanzas quoted in the Sūkti- 
muktavali (iv. 70) connects Bana and Mayüra with Matanga (v. I. 
Candala)! Divakara as their literary rival in the court of king 
Harsa. Nothing remains of his work except four stanzas quoted 
in the Subhdsitavali, of which one (no. 2546), describing the sea- 
girdled earth successively as the grandmother, mother, spouse and 
daughter-in-law, apparently of king Harsa, has been censured for 
inelegance by Abhinavagupta. It has been suggested? that the 


| : The GOS edition (Baroda 1938, p. 45) reads Candála, without any variant, but with 
the note that the reading M&atañga is found in SP. Apparently the latter reading is 
EZ N F. Hall, introd. to Fasavadatrá, Calcutta 1859, p. 21, and Maxmiiller, India, p. 330 
note 5. | 
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should be identified with Manatunga, the well known Jaina 
Acarya and author of two Stotras (namely, the Bhaktámara* in 
Sanskrit and Bhayahara* in Prakrit), on the ground that some 
Jaina tales of miracles! cgpnect him with Bana and Mayara. 
But the evidence is undoubtedly weak,* and the presumption that 
the three Stotras of Bana, Mayüra and this poet were meant 
respectively to celebrate sun-worship, Saktism and Jainism 
is more schematic than convincing. The date of Manatunga 
is uncertain; the Jaina monastic records place him as early 
as the 3rd century A.D., but other traditions bring him down 
to periods between the 5th and the 9th century A.D. There 
is little basis of comparison between Manatunga's Stotra and 
the Satakas of Bana and Mayaüra. It consists of 44 or 48 
stanzas, in the lighter and shorter Vasantatilaka metre, in praise 
of the Jina Rsabha as the incomparable and almost deified 
saint; but it is not set forth in the Asir form of Bana and 
Mayüra's Satakas, being directly addressed to the saint. It 
is in the ornate manner, but it is much less elaborate, and the 
rhetorical devices, especially punning, are not prominent. Its 
devotional feeling is unmistakable, but there is little that is 
distinctive in its form and content." ' 

To the king-poet Harsavardhana himself are ascribed, 
besides the three well known plays, some Buddhist Stotras of 
doubtful poetical value, if not of doubtful authorship. Of these, 








1 Ed. Kávyamálà, Gucchaka vii, pp. 1-10; also ed. and trs. H. Jacobi in nd. Stud., 
XIV, p. 359f. The title is suggested by the opening words of the poem. 

¿ Addressed to Jina Párívanátha, but the work is not yet printed. In 1309 A.D. 
Jinaprabha Sari wrote a commentary on it (Peterson, Report 1882-83, p. 52). 

* The legend of the Jina's delivering Mánatuüága from his self-imposed fetters, on the 
parallel of Candis healing the self-amputated limbs of Bina, is probably suggested by the 
general reference in the. poem itself to the Jina's power, apparently in a metaphorical sense of 
releasing the devotee from fetters. 

4 See Quackenbos, op. cit., p. 10f. 

» The later Jaina Stotras, in spite of their devotional importance, are not of much literary 
value; see Winternitz, HIL, Il, p. 551f. Even the Kalydga-mandira Stotra (ed. Kavyamala 

and Ind, Stud., loc. cit.) of Siddbasena Divikara is a deliberate and much more laboured 
imitation of the Bhaktdmara in the same metre and same number (44) of stanzas. 
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the Suprabha or Suprabhata Stotra, recovered in Sanskrit, is 
a morning hymn of twenty-four stanzas addressed to the Buddha, 
in the Malini metre. About a dozen occasional stanzas, chiefly of 
an erotic character, but of a fimer quality than the Stotra, 
are assigned to Harsa in the anthologies, in addition to a large 
number which can be traced mainly in the Ratnaávalt and the 
Nagananda." ` 


3. THe MAHAKAVYA FROM BHARAVI TO MAGHA 


One of the most remarkable offshoots of the literature of 
this period is represented by a group of Kalidasa's direct and 
impressive poetical descendants, who made it their business to 
keep up the tradition of the sustained and elevated poetical com- 
position, known in Sanskrit as the Mahakavya, but who develop- 
ed and established it in such a way as to stereotype it for all 
time to come. The impetus, no doubt, came from Kalidasa’s two 
so-called Mahakavyas, but the form and content of the species 
were worked out in a different spirit. It would be unhistorical 
in this connexion to consider the definitions of the Mahakavya 
given by the rhetoricians," for none of them is earlier than 
Kalidasa, and the question whether Kalidasa conformed to them 


1 Ascribed wrongly to king Harsadeva of Kashmir in Bsran-hgyur and in Minayeff’s 
manuscripts. It is given in extenso by Thomas in JRAS, 1903, pp. 703-22 and reproduced 
in App. B. to P. V. Kane's ed. of Harga-carita, Bombay 1918 See Sbhv, Introd. under 
Suprabháta. 

a The anthological and inscriptional verses ascribed to Harsa are collected together in 
introd. to Priyadarsikd, ed. Nariman, Jackson and Ogden, New York 1923, p. xlivf, and 
Thomas, Kys. See M. L. Ettinghausen, Harsavardhana, Louvain 1906, pp. 161-79, 

8 J. Nobel, The Foundations of Indian Poetry, Calcutta 1925, p. 140f. The Mahakavya or 
‘Great Poem’ is a poctical narrative of heroic characters and exploits, but it is not a work 
of the type of the Great Epics, the Mahābhārata or the Radmdyana, which correspond to our 
sense of a heroic poem, but which are classified and distinguished as Itihásas, The eminence 
denoted by the prefix ‘great’ does not refer to the more primitive epic or heroic spirit nor to 
directness and simplicity, but rather to the bulk, sustained workmanship and general 
literary competence of these more sophisticated and deliberate productions, If an analogy is 
permissible, the Maháküávyas stand in the same relation to the Great Epics as the work of 
Milton does to that of Homer. 





does not arise. Nor should the group of early poets, with 
whom we are occupied here, be supposed to have followed them. 
On the contrary, the norm, which even the two earliest rhetori- 
cians, Bhamaha (i. 19-23) and Dandin (i. 14-19), lay down 
appears to have been deduced from the works of these poets 
themselves, especially from those of Bharavi, the main features 
of which are generalised into rules of universal application. 
As such, the definitions are, no doubt, empirical, but they deal 
with accidents rather than with essentials, and do not throw 
much light upon the historical or poetic character of these 
compositions. / 

Perhaps for this reason, Vamana (i. 3. 22) brushes aside 
the definitions as of no special interest ; but it is important to 
note that the rather extensive analysis of Rudrata (xvi. 7-19), 
more than that of earlier rhetoricians, emphasises at least one 
interesting characteristic of the Mahakavya, as we know them, 
when it prescribes the rules for the development of the theme. 
Like his predecessors, he speaks indeed of such formal require- 
ments as the commencement of the poem with a prayer, blessing 
or indication of content, the pursuit of the fourfold ends of 
life (conduct, worldly success, love and emancipation) the 
noble descent of the hero, the occurrence of sentiments and 
ornaments, the division into cantos, the change of metre at 
the end of each canto, and so forth ; but he also gives a list of 
diverse topics which may be introduced into the main narrative. 
These include not only subjects like political consultation, 
sending of messengers and spies, encampment, campaign and 
triumph of the hero, but also descriptions of towns, citizens, 
oceans, mountains, rivers, seasons, sunset, moonrise, dawn, 
sport in park or in water, drinking bouts and amorous dalliance. 
AM this is, of course, prescribed as it is found conspicuously 
in Bbaravi and Magha; but Rudrata adds that in due time 
the poet may resume the thread of the main narrative, implying 

v that these descriptions, no matter what their relevancy 
is, should be inserted as a matter of conventional amplification 
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and embellishment, and may even hold up and interrupt the story 
itself for a considerable length. This seldom happens in Kalidasa, 
in whom the narrative never loses its interest in subsidiary 
matters ; but in Bharavi and Magha these banal topics, loosely 
connected with the main theme, spread over at least five 
(iv, v, viii-x) and six (vi-xi) entire cantos respectively, until the 
particular poet has leisure to return to his narrative. While 
Bhatti is sparing in these digressions, which are found mostly 
scattered in cantos ii, x and xi, Kumaradasa devotes consider- 
able space to them (cantos i, ii, vill, ix and xii) Although 
there is, in these passages, evidence of fluent, and often fine, 
descriptive power, the inventiveness is neither free nor fertile, 
but moves in the conventional groove of prescribed subjects and 
ideas, and the over-loading of the parts necessarily leads to the 
weakening of the central argument. 

The motive for such adventitious matter is fairly obvious. 
It is meant to afford the poet unchartered freedom to indulge in 
his luxuriant descriptive talent and show off his skill and learn- 
ing. While it tends to make the content of the poem rich and 
diversified, one inevitable result of this practice is that the story 
is thereby pushed into the background, and the poetical em- 
bellishments, instead of being incidental and accessory, become 
the main point of the Mahakavya. The narrative ceases to be 
interesting compared to the descriptive, argumentative or erotic 
divagations of unconscionable length ; there is abundance, but no 
sense of proportion. The theme, therefore, is often too slender 
and insignificant ; whatever may be there of it is swamped 
by a huge mass of digressive matter, on which the poet chiefly 
concentrates ; and the whole poem becomes, not an organic 
whole, but a mosaic of poetic fragments, tastelessly cemented 
together. 

It must be admitted that there is no lack of interestine 
matter in these Mahakavyas, but the matter is deliberately made 
less interesting than the manner. The elegant, pseudo-heroic 
or succulent passages are generally out of place, but they are an 
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admirable outlet for the fantastic fancy and love of rhetoric and 
declamation which characterise these poets. At the time we 
have reached, the stream of original thought and feeling, after 
attaining its high-water mark in Kalidasa, was decidedly slacken- 
ing. The successors of Kalidasa pretend to hand down the 
tradition of their predecessor's great achievement, but what they 
lack in poetic inspiration, they make .up by rhetoric in its full 
and varied sense. The whole literature is indeed so saturated 
with rhetoric that everything, more or less, takes a rhetorical 
turn. It seeks to produce, most often successfully, fine effects, 
not by power of matter, but by power of form, not by the glow 
of inspiration, but by the exuberance of craftsmanship ; and one 
may truly say that it is the age of cultivated form. If Kalidasa 
left Sanskrit poetry a finished body, the subsequent ages did no 
more than weave its successive robes of adornment. 

There is, therefore, an abundance of technical skill—and 
technical skill of no despicable kind—in the Mahakavyas of this 
period, but there is a corresponding deficiency of those subtle and 
indefinable poetic powers, which make a composition vital in its 
appeal. The rhetoric, no doubt, serves its own purpose in these 
poems, and no one can deny its vigour and variety ; but it never 
goes very far, and often overreaches itself by its cleverness and 
excess. It breeds in the poets an inordinate love for itself, which 
seduces them to a prolixity, disproportionate to their theme, and 
to an extravagance of diction and imagery, unsuitable to their 
thought and emotion. This want of balance between matter 
and manner, which is rare in Kalidasa and which a true poetic 
instinct always avoids, is very often prominent in these lesser 
poets ; and their popularity makes the tradition long and deeply 
rooted in Sanskrit poetical literature. It degenerates into a 
deliberate selection of certain methods and means wholly to 
achieve style, and loses all touch of spontaneity and naturalness, 
To secure strength, needless weight is superadded, and elasticity 
is lost in harmony too mechanically studied. The poets are 
never slipshod, never frivolous; they are indeed far too serious, far 
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too sober either to soar high or dive deep. Theirs is an equable 
merit, producing a dainty and even effect, rather than a throb- 
bing response to the contagious rapture of poetic thought and 
feeling. As they never sin against art, they seldom reach the 
heaven of poetry. 

Nevertheless, the poets we are considering are not entirely 
devoid of purely poetic merit, even if they are conscious and 
consummate artists. The period, as we see it, is neither sterile 
nor inanimate, nor is it supported by the prestige of a single name. 
It is peopled with striking figures; and, apart from smaller 
poems of which we have spoken, the body of larger works 
produced is fairly extensive in quantity and not negligible in 
quality. Even if they do not reach the highest level, it is not 
necessary to belittle them. The qualities of the literature may 
not awaken the fullest critical enthusiasm, but it is certainly 
marked by sustained richness and many-sided fullness. Of the 
four greater poets of this period, namely, Bharavi, Bhatti, 
Kumaradasa and Magha, it is curious that we possess only a single 
work of each. It is not known whether they wrote more works 
than what have survived. The verse quoted from these poets 
in the anthologies and rhetorical works are generally tracéable 
in their extant poems ; but in view of the uncertain and fluctua- 
ting character of these attributions, the surplus of untraceable 
verses need not prove loss of other works which they are conjec- 
tured to have written. While Bharavi and Magha select for 
their themes particular episodes of the Mahabharata, Bhatti and 
Kumaradasa conceive the more ambitious project of rehandling 
the entire story of the Ramayana. All the four agree in choosing 
a heroic subject from the Epics but their ifspiration is not heroic, 
and their treatment has little of the simplicity and directness, 
as well as the vivid mythological background, of the Epics. 


a. Bharavi 


Of the composers of the Mahakavaya who succeeded 
Kalidasa, Bharavi is perhaps the earliest and certainly the 








formost. All that is known of him is that he must be placed 
much earlier than 634 A.D., at which date he had achieved poetic 
fame enough to be mentioned with Kalidasa in the  Aihole 
inscription of Pulakesin IL' As the inscription belongs to the 
same half-century as that in which Bana flourished, Bana’s silence 
about Bharavi's achievement is somewhat extraordinary ; but it 
need not be taken to imply Bhàravi's contemporaneity or nearness 
of time to Bana. 

The subject-matter of the Kiradtdrajuniya* of Bharavi is 
derived from one of the episodes: of Arjuna’s career described in 
the Vana-parvan of the Mahabharata.*. Under the vow of twelve 
years’ exile the Pandavas had retired to the Dvaita forest, where 
the taunt and instigation of Draupadi, supported by the vehe- 
ment urging of Bhima, failed to move the scrupulous Yudhisthira 
to break the pledge and wage war. The sage Vyasa appears, and 
on his advice they move to the Kamyaka forest, and Arjuna sets 
out to win divine weapons from Siva to fight the Kauravas. 
Indra, in the guise of a Brahman ascetic, is unable to dissuade 
Arjuna, but pleased with the hero's firmness, reveals himself and 
wishes him success. Arjuna’s austerities frighten the gods, on 
whose appeal Siva descends as a Kirata, disputes with him on 
the matter of killing a boar, and, after a fight, reveals his true 
form and grants the devotee the desired weapons. This small 
and simple epic episode is selected for expanded and embellished 
treatment in eighteen cantos, with all the resources of a refined 
and elaborate art. Bharavi adhers to the outline of the story, 


1 For the alleged relation of Bháravi and Dandin, sce S. K. De in /HQ, 1, 1925, p. 31 f. 
ILI, 1927, p. 295 ; also G. Harihara Sastri in /HQ, III, 1927, p. 169 f., who would place Bháravi 
and Dandin at the close of 7th century. The quotion of a pida of Kirdta XIII. 14 in 
the Kafika on Pág. i. 3, 23, pointed out by Kielhorn (TA, XIV, p. 327), does not advance the 
solution of the question further. 

a Ed. N. B. Godabole and K. P. Parab, with the comm. of Mallin&átha, NSP, Bombay 
1885 (6th ed. 1907); only i-iii, with comm. of Citrabhánu. ed' T. Ganapati Sastri, 
Trivandrum Ske. Ser., 1918; trs, into German by C. Cappeller in Harvard Orient, Ser., xv, 
1912. 

H Bomb. ed., iii. 27-41. 
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but he fills it up with a large mass of matter, some of which have 
hardly any direct bearing on the theme. The opening of the poem 
with the return of Yudhisthira’s spy, who comes with the report of 
Suyodhana’s beneficient rule, at once plunges into the narrative, 
but it also supplies the motive of the following council of war and 
gives the poet an opportunity of airing his knowledge of statecraft. 
The elaborate description of autumn and the Himalayas, and of 
the amorous sports of the Gandharvas and Apsarases in land and 
water, repeated partially in the following motif of the practice of 
nymphal seduction upon the young ascetic, is a disproportionate 
digression, meant obviously for a refined display of descriptive 
powers. Apart from the question of relevancy, Bharavi's 
flavoured picture of amorous sports, like those af Magha and 
others who imitated him with greater gusto and created a 
tradition, is gracelss in one sense but certainly graceful in another ; 
and there is, in his painting of natural scenery, a real feeling for 
nature, even if for nature somewhat tricked and trounced. The 
martial episode, extending over two cantos, of the rally of Siva’s 
host under Skanda's leadership and the fight with magic weapons, 
is not derived form the original ; but, in spite of elaborate literary 
effort, the description is rather one of a combat as it should be 
conducted in artificial poetry, and the mythical or magical 
elements take away much of its reality. 

",Bharavi's positive achievement has more often been belittled 
than exaggerated in modern times. Bharavi shares some of the 
peculiarities of his time and falls into obvious errors of taste, 
but in dealing with his poetry the literary historian need not be 
wholly apologetic.. His attempt to accomplish astonishing feats 
of verbal jugglery in canto xv (a canto which describes a battle !)* 

3^3 The puerile tricks of Citra-bandha, displayed in this canto, are said to have originated 
from the art of arraying armies in different forms in the battle-field ! But it is more plausible 
that they arose from the practice of writing inscriptions on swords and leaves. They are 
recognised for the first time by Dandin ; but Mágha appears to regard them (xix. 41) as indis- 
pensable in a Maháàküvya. Rudrata deals with them in some detail, but they are discredited 

y Anandavard! suffered by Mamma(a in deference to poetic practice, and summarily 
rejected by Visvan&tha. 
O.P. 220—23 
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by a singular torturing of the language is an instance of the 
worst type of tasteless artificiality, which the Sanskrit poet 
is apt to commit ; but it must have been partly the fault of his 
time that it liked to read verses in which all or some of the feet 
are verbally identical, in which certain vocables or lettefs are 
exclusively employed, in which the lines or feet read the same 
backwards or forwards, or ina zigzag fashion. One never meets 
with such excesses in Kalidasa; it is seen for the first time in 
Bharavi. We cannot be sure, however, if Bharavi originated 
the practice; the deplorable taste might have developed in the 
interval ; but there can be no doubt that Bharavi succumbed to 
what was probably a powerful temptation in his day of rhetorical 
display in general and of committing these atrocities in particular. 
His pedantic observation of grammar. his search for recondite 
vocabulary, his conscious employment of varied metres are aspects 
of the same tendency towards laboured artificiality. His subject, 
though congenial, is not original; it is capable of interesting 
treatment, but is necessarily conditioned by its mythical character, 
and more so by Bharavi’s own idea of art. But these patent, 
though inexcusable, blemishes, which Bharavi shares with all the 
Mahakavya writers of this period, do not altogether render nuga- 
tory his great, though perhaps less patent, merits as a poet and 
artist. 

“ Bharavi as a poet and artist is perhaps not often first-rate, but 
he is never mediocre. It is seldom that he attains the full, haunting 
grace and melody of Kalidasa’s poetry, but he possesses not a little 
of Kalidasa’s charm of habitual ornateness, expressed with frequent 
simplicity, force and beauty of phrase and image. There are 
occasional bursts of rare and elsewhere unheard music, but what 
distinguishes Bharavi is that, within certain narrow but impregn- 
able limits, he is a master of cultivated expression. He has the 
disadvantage of coming after and not in the first flush of the poetic 
energy of the age ; his poetry is more sedate, more weighted with 
learning and technique ; but, barring deliberate artificialities, he is 
seldom fantastic to frigidity or meditative to dulness. 
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Bharavi’s subject does not call for light treatment. 
With his command of polished and stately phrase, he is quite 
at home in serious and elevated themes; but the softer graces 
of his style and diction are also seen in the elegant effect which 
he imparts to the somewhat inelegant episode, not on love, but 
on the art of love, which is irrelevantly introduced, perhaps 
chiefly for this purpose. The beauty of nature and of maidens 
is an ever attractive theme with the Sanskrit poets, but even 
in this sphere which is so universally ultivated, Bharavi's 
achievement is of no mean order. Bharavi’s metrical form is also 
skilled and developed, but his practice is characterised by 
considerable moderation. ~He employs about twenty-four different 
kinds of metre in all, most of which, however, are sporadic, only 
about twelve being principally employed.' Like Kalidasa in his 
two Mahakavyas, he employs mostly short lyrical measures, 
which suit the comparative ease of his manner, and avoids larger 
stanzas which encourage complexities of expression. There is, 
therefore, no unnecessary display of metrical skill or profusion, 
nor any desire for unlimited freedom of verse. He gives us, 
in general, a flawless and equable music, eminently suited to his 
staid and stately theme ; but there is not much of finer cadences 
or of more gorgeous melody. 

"Bharavi's strength, however, lies more in the descriptive 
and the argumentative than in the lyric touch; and this he 
attains by his undoubted power of phraseology, Which is indeed 
not entirely free from indulgence in far-fetched conceits, but 
which is never over-gorgeous nor over-stiff[ His play of fancy 
is constant and brilliant, but there is always a calm and refined 
dignity of diction. Bharavi has no love for complicated 


1 In each of cantos vand xviii, we find sixteen different kinds of metre, but Bháravi does 
not favour much the use of rare or difficult metres. The only metres of this kind, which 
occur but —*5* once cach, are Jaloddhatagati. Jaladharamálá, Candriká, Mattamayita, 
Kou and Varhéapatrapatita. He uses, however, Vaitáliya in ii, Pramitüksará in iv, 
Prahargini in vii, Svágatá in ix, Puspitügrá in x, Udgatà in xii and Aupacchandasika in xiii. 
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— his sentences are of moderate length and reasonably 
clear and forceful ; “there is no perverse passion for volleys of 
puns and inversions, for abundence of laboured adjectives, or for 
complexities of tropes and comparisons. He has the faculty of 
building up a poetical argument or a picture by a succession of 
complementary strokes, not added at haphazard, but growing out 
of and on to one another; the amplification has vigour and variety 
and seldom leads to tedious verbiage. His phrases often give a 
pleasing surprise ; they are expressed with marvellous brevity and 
properiety ; it is impossible to improve upon them ; to get some- 
thing better one has to change the kind. 

v Bharavi's poetry, therefore, is seldom overdressed, but bears 
the charm of a well-ordered and distinctive appearance. Of the 
remoter and rarer graces of style, it cannot be said there is none, 
but Bharavi does not suggest much of them. The Artha-gaurava 
or profundity of thought, which the Sanskrit critics extol in 
Bharavi, is the. result of his profundity of expression ; but it 
isat once the source of his strength and his weakness. His 
maturity of expression is pleasing by its grace and polish ; it 
is healthful by its solidity of sound and sense; but it has little 
of the contagious enthusiasm or uplifting magnificence of great 
poetry." One comes across fine things in Bharavi, striking, 
though quaintly put, conceits, vivid and graceful images, and 
even some distinctly fascinating expressions ; but behind every 
clear image, every ostensible thought or feeling, there are no 
vistas, no backgrounds ; for the form is too methodical and the 
colouring too artificial. Nevertheless, Bharavi can refine his 
expression without making it jejune ; he can embellish his idea 
without making it fantastic. " His word-music, though subdued, 
is soothing ; his visual pictures, though elaborate, are convincing. 
If he walks with a solemn tread, he knows his foothold and 
seldom makes a false step. In estimating Bharavi's place in 
Sanskrit poetry, we must recognise that he cannot give us very 
great things, but what he can give, he gives unerringly ; he is a 
sure master of his own craft. ~ | | | 


-+ 
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* i | b. Bhatti 


“Bhatti, author of the Ravana-vadha,' which is more usually 
styled Bhatti-kavya presumably after his name, need not detain 
us long. The poet’s name itself cannot authorise his identifica- 
tion with Vatsabhatti of the Mandasor inscription,? nor with 
Bhartrhari, the poet-grammarian.^ We are told in the concluding 
stanza* of the work that it was composed at Valabhi ruled over 
by Sridharasena, but since no less than four kings of this name 
are known to have ruled at Valabhi roughly between 495 and 641 
A. D., Bhatti lived, at the earliest, in the beginning of the 6th 
century, and, at the latest, in the middle of the 7th.* 

d The so-called Mahakavya of Bhatti seeks to comprehend, 
in twenty cantos, the entire story of the Ramayana up to Rama’s 
return from Lanka and coronation; but it is perpetrated deli- 
berately to illustrate the rules of grammar and rhetoric. It is, 
in the words of the poet himself, like a lamp to those whose eye 
is grammar; but without grammar, it is like a mirror in the 
hands of the blind. One can, of course, amiably resolve to read 
the work as a poem, ignoring its professed purpose, but one 
will soon recognise the propriety of the poet’s warning that the 
composition is a thing of joy to the learned, and that it is not 
easy for one, who is less gifted, to understand it without a 
commentary. / Sound literary taste will hardly justify the position, 
but there is not much in the work itself which evinces sound 
literary taste. 


| Ed. Govinda Sankar Bapat, with comm. of Jayamangala, NSP, Bombay 1887: 
ed. K. P. Trivedi, with comm. of Mallin&tha, in Bomb. Skt. Ser., 2 vols, 1898; ed. J. N. 
Tarkaratna, with comm. of Jayamaátgala and Bharatamallika, 2 vols., Calcutta 1871-73 - 
(reprint of Calcutta ed. in 2 vols., 1808). 

8 As — by B. C. Majumdar in J RAS, 1904, p. 306f. ; see Keith in JRAS 1909, 

. 435. 
3 8 The stanza is not commented upon by Mallinatha, 

* Sec Hultzsch in ZDMG, LXXI, 1909, p. 145f. The work is of course known to 
Bhámaba, but since Bhümaha's date itself is uncertain, the fact is not of much chronological 
value, | On the relation of Bhajti’s treatment of poetic figures to that of Bhümaha, see 
S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, pp. 51-57. 








’ Apart from its grammatical ostentation, the poem suffers 


from a banal theme. Bhatti attempts some diversity by intro- 
ducing speeches and conceity, as well as occasional description of 
seasons and objects, but the inventions are negligible, and the 
dificult medium of a consciously laboured language is indeed a 
serious obstacle to their appreciation. / What is a more serious 
brawback is that the poet has hardly any freedom of phraseology, 
which is conditioned strictly by the necessity of employing only 
those words whose grammatical forms have to be illustrated 
methodically in each stanza; and all thought, feeling, idea or 
expression becomes only a slave to this exacting purpose." It 
must be said, however, to Bhatti's credit that his narrative flows 
undisturbed by lengthy digression; that his diction, though 
starched and weighted by grammatical learning, is without 
complexities of involved construction and laboured compounds ; 
that, in spite of the inevitable play of word and thought, there 
is nothing recondite or obscure in his ideas ; and that his versi- 
fication, though undistinguished, is smooth, varied and lively. 
Even very generous taste will admit that here practically 
ends all that can be said in favour of the work, but it does not 
very much improve its position as a poem. If one can labour 
through its hard and damaging crust of erudition, one will 
doubtless find a glimmering of fine and interesting things. But 






VBhatti is a writer of much less original inspiration. than his 


contemporaries, and his inspiration comes from a direction other 
than the purely poetic. The work is a great triumph of artifice, 
and perhaps more reasonably accomplished than such later 
triumphs of artifice as proceed even to greater excesses ; but that 
is a different thing from poetry. Bhatti's scholarliness has justly 
propitiated scholars, but the self-imposed curse of artificiality 


1 Like the early Mabáküvya poets, Bhatti limits himself generally to shorter lyrical 
; longer metres like Mand&krants, Sérdilavikrigita and Sragdhar& being used but 
sly. The Sloka (iv-ix, xiv-xxii) and Upajāti í, ii, xi, and xii) are his chief metres. Of 
each. 
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neutralises whatever poetic gifts he really possesses. Few read his 
worst, but even his best is seriously flawed by his unfortunate 
outlook ; and, unless the delectable pursuit of poetry is regarded 
as a strenuous intellectual exercise, few can speak of Bhatti's work 
with positive enthusiasm. V 


c. Kumdraddsa 

J 

Kumaradasa, also known as  Kumarabhatta or Bhatta 
Kumara. deserves special interest as a poet from the fact that 
he consciously modelled his Janaki-harana,* in form and spirit, on 
the two Mahakavyas of Kalidasa, even to the extent of frequently 
plagiarising his predecessor’s ideas and sometimes his phrases. 
This must have started the legend* which makes this great 
admirer and follower of Kalidasa into his friend and 
contemporary, and inspired the graceful but extravagant, eulogy 
of Rajasekhara,* quoted in the Sakti-mukdvali (4. 76) of 
Jahlana. A late Ceylonese traditition of doubtful value identifies 
our author with a king of Ceylon, named Kumaradhatusena or 
Kumaradasa (circa 517-26 A.D.), son of Maudgalayana. Even 
if the identity is questioned,‘ the poet's fame was certainly 
widely spread in the 10th century ; for the author of the Kavya- 
mimamsa (p. 12) refers to the tradition of the poet's being born 


% Reconstructed and edited (with the Sinhalese Sanna) cantos i-xv and one verse of xxv, 
by Dharmarama Sthavira, in Sinhalese characters, Colombo 1891; the same prepared in 
Devanügar, by Haridas Sastri, Calcutta 1893; i-x, ed. G. R. Nandargikar, Bombay 1907 
(the ed. utilises some Devanágari Mss, but most of these appear to owe their origin to the 
Sinnhalese source); xvi, ed. L. D. Barnett from a Malayilam Ms in BSOS, 1V, p. 285f. 
(Roman text), to which addi. readings furnished from a Madras Ms by S. K. De in B SOS, 
IV, p. 61H. 

* Rhys Davids in JR AS, 1888, pp. 148-49. 

* The stanza punningly states that no one, save Kumáradisa, would dare celebrate the 
abduction of Sta (JdnakI-harana) when Raghuvarhía was current, as no one but Ravana would 
dare accomplish the deed when Raghu's dynasty existed, 

* Keith in JRAS, 1901, p. 578f. Nandargikar, Kumdradésa and his Place in Skr. Lit, 
Poona 1908, argues for a date between the last quarter of the 8th and the first quarter of the 
9th century A. D., which seems quite reasonable. Ráüja$ekhara (Advya-mimdrisd ed. GOS, 
1916, p. 26) quotes anonymously Jdnaki-haraga, xii. 37 (madari navaisvarya). 
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blind, and Kumiaradasa’s stanzas are quoted in the Sanskrit 
anthologies dating from about the same (me "d 

V'The entire Sanskrit text of the Janaki-harana has not yet 
been recovered, but the Sinhalese literature has preserved a 
Sanna or word-for-word gloss of the first fourteen cantos and of 
the fifteenth in part,* which brings the story down to Angada's 
embassy to the court of Ravana. From this gloss it has been 
possible to piece together a text, which is perhaps not a perfect 
restoration, but which cannot diverge very far from the 
original. The extent of the original work is not known, but 
since the gloss also preserves the colophon and the last stanza of 
canto xxv, giving the name of the work and the author, it is 
probable that the poem concluded with the theme of Ràma's 
coronation apparently handled in this canto. If this is 
correct, then it is remarkable that Kumaradasa’s poem 
exactly coincides, in the extent of its subject-matter, with 
the work of Bhatti.t~ Like the Rdavana-vadha, again, the 
Janaki-harana suffers from a banal theme derived from the Epic, 
although Kumaradasa’s object and treatment are entirely 
different. In the handling of the story, Kumaradasa follows his 
original fairly faithfully ; but, for diversity, poetical descriptions 
and episodes are freely introduced. In the first canto, for 
instance, a picture of Ayodhya, which is rivalled by the account 
of Mithila in canto vi, is given, while the sports of Da$aratha 


t For the citations see Thomas, Avs. pp. 34-36. Ksemendra in his Mucitya-vicára* 
(ad 24) wrongly ascribes a stanza to Kumáradása, of which one foot is already quoted by 
Patahjali, Whether the poet knew the Adfikd (circa 650 A. D.) is debatable (see Thomas in 
JRAS, 1901, p. 266); and Vàmana's prohibition (v. 1.5) of the use of khalu has no particular 
reference to Kumáradása. These and such other references arc too indefinite to admit of any 
decisive inference, 

2 The Madras Ms existing in the Govt. Orient. Mss Library, contains twenty cantos, 
but it is a very corrupt transcript of an unknown original, andit is not known how far it is 
derived ultimately from the Sinhalese Sanna. The last verse of the Ms describes Kumáradása 
as king of Ceylon and son of Kuméramagi. i 

s Leumann in WZKM, VII, 1893, pp. 226-32; F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1901. 

. 254-58. I | i 
w 4 For an analysis of the poem, see the article of Thomas, cited above. 
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and his wives in the garden are described in canto iii. We have 
a fine description of the rainy season in canto xi, while the next 
canto matches it with a picture of autumn. In most of these 
passages the influence of Kalidasa is transparent. Dasaratha’s 
lecture to Rama on the duties of kingship has no counterpart in 
Kalidasa's poems ; but the appeal to Visnu in canto ii, the des- 
cription of spring in canto iii, the entire canto viii on the 
dalliance of Rama and Sita after marriage, and Sita’s lovelorn 
condition (Parva-raga) before marriage in the preceding canto, 
inevitably remind one of similar passages and episodes in Kalidasa’s 
two poems. But these digressions are neither too prolix nor too 
numerous, and the interest of the narrative is never lost. In 
this respect Kumaradasa follows the manner of Kalidasa rather 
than that of Bharavi, and has none of the leisurely and extendend 
scale of descriptive and erotic writing which prevails in the later 
Mahakavyas. 

í The incomplete and not wholly satisfactory recovery of 
Kumaradasa's work makes it difficult to make a proper estimate ; 
but the remark is not unjust that the Janaki-harana, as a poem, 
is more artificial than the Raghu-vamsa and the Kumdrasambhava, 
perhaps more than the Kiratarjuniya, but it does not approach, 
in content, from and diction, the extravagance of the later 
Kavya. Some of Kumaradasa’s learned refinements take the 
form of notable grammatical and lexicographical peculiarities, 
and of a decided love for circumlocution, alliteration and dainty 
conceits, but none of these propensities take an undue or elaborate 
prominence. His metrical skill is undoubted, but like Kalidasa 
in his two longer poems, he prefers short musical metres and 
does not seek the profusion or elaboration of shifting or recondite 
rhythmic forms.* Although Kumaradasa has a weakness for the 
pretty and the grandiose, which sometimes strays into the ridi- 
culous, he is moderate in the use of poetic figures ; there is some 
play upon words, but no complex puns. ^ 


1 The only uncommon, but minor, metre is Avitatha. 


(i9. O.P. 220—24 















Althous — poem — easy and pleasent 
eading, his poetic power is liable to be much overrated. The 
ompliment which ranks him with Kalidasa, no doubt, perceives 
some superficial similarity, but Kumaradasa’s originality in 
treatment, idea and expression is considerably impaired by his 
desire to produce a counterfeit. Possessed of considerable ability, 
he both gains and loses by coming after Kalidasa. He has a 
literary tradition, method and diction prepared for him for adroit 
employment, but he has not the genius to rise above them and 
strike out his own path. With inherited facility of execution, he 
loses individuality and distinction. " Kumaradasa is a well-bred 
poet who follows the way of glittering, but not golden, poetic 
mediocrity : he is admirable but not excellent, learned but not 
pedantic, neat but not overdressed, easy but not simple. He has 
a gift of serviceable rhetoric and smooth prosody, but he is seldom 
brilliant and outstanding. He has a more than competent skill of 
pleasing expression, but he lacks the indefinable charm of great 
poetry. It is not easy to feel as much enthusiasm for Kumaradasa 
as for Bharavi ; but it is not just on that account to deny to him 
a fair measure, though by comparison, of the extraordinarily 
diffused poetic sprit of the time. ¥ 


d. Magha 


"The usually accepted date for Magha is the latter part of the 
7th century A.D. The approximation is reached by evidence 
which is not altogether uncontestable ; but what is fairly certain 
is that the lower terminus of his date is furnished by the quota- 
tion from his poem by Vamana and Anandavardhana' at the end 
of the 8th and in the middle of the 9th century A.D. respectively, 


1 Dhvanvüloka, ed. NSP, 1911, Second Uddyota, pp. 114, 115 Siu v. 26 and iii, 53. 
^ little earlier. (end of the 8th century) Vámana quotes from nape siete 12, 15= Kavyal. 
(ed. NSP P. Bombay We s i dry qur Sit amont 
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and the upper terminus by the very likely presumption that he 
is later than Bharavi whom he appears to emulate. ^ There are 
five stanzas appended to Magha's poem which give, in the third 

on, an account of his family, and which are commented upon 
by Vallabhadeva, but not by Mallinatha. From these verses we 
learn that Magha's father was Dattaka Sarvasraya, and his grand- 
father Suprabhadeva was a minister of a king named Varmala. 
An attempt has been made to identify this Varmala (v.l. 
Varmalata, Dharmanabha or-natha and Nirmalata) with king 
Varmalata, of whom an inscription of about 625 A.D. exists.’ 
But neither is this date beyond question, nor the identification 
beyond all doubt. ~“ 

* Tike  Bharavi, with whom Magha inevitably invites 
comparison, Magha derives the theme of his Sisupala-vadha* 
from a well known episode of the Mahabhürata, but the 
difference of the story, as well as perhaps personal predilection, 
makes Magha glorify Krsna, in the same way as Bhāravi honours 
Šiva At Yudhisthira’s royal consecration, Bhisma advises 
the award of the highest honour to Krsna, but Sisupala, king of 
the Cedis, raises bitter protest and leaves the hall. In the quarrel 
which ensues, Sisupala insults Bhisma and accuses Krsna of mean 


1 Sec Kielhorn in Gortinger Nachrichten, 1906, pp. 143-46, and in J RAS, 1908, 409f. ; 
R. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1897, pp. xviii, xxxix ; D. R. Bhandarkar in EI IX, p. 187f. ; Pathak 
in JBRAS, XXIII, pp. 18-31; Kanc in /BRAS, XXIV, pp. 91-95; D. C. Bhattacharyya in JA, 
XL VI, 1917, p. 191f. ; H. Jacobi in WZKM, III, 1889, pp. 121f., and IV, 1890, p. 236f. ; Klatt 
in WZKM, IV, p. 61f. The minor arguments that Mágha knew the Adsikd or the Nydsa of 
Jitendrabuddhi (Š¿# ü. 112), or the Ndgdnanda of Harsa (xx. 44) are, for the indefiniteness 
of the allusions, hardly worth much. The Jaina legends have been invoked to prove that 
Mágha was a contemporary of the poet Siddha (about 906 A.D.), but the legends only show 
that the Jainas made use of famous men in their anecdotes, and nothing more, More worth- 
less is the Bhoja-prabandha account which makes Mágha, as also many other poets, a 
contemporary of King Bhoja. The legend related in Merutuütga's Prabondha-cintámani is 
equally useless, 

s Ed. Atmaram Sastri Vetal and J. S. Hosing, with comm. of Vallabhadeva and 
Mallinàtha, Kashi Skt. Ser. no 69, 1919; ed. Durgaprasad and Sivadatta, NSP, 
Bombay 1888, 9th ed. 1927, with comm. of Mallinatha only. Trs. into German by E. 
Hultzscb, Leipzig 1929, and in extracts, by C. Cappeller (Balamagha), Stuttgart 1915, with text 

.*^ Bomb. ed. ii, 33-45. 
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— including theft of his affianced bride. Having endured 


ala's insolence so far, on account of a promise to his mother 
to bear a hundred evil deeds of her son, Krsna now feels that he 
is relieved of the pledge, and severs the head of Sisupala with 





his discus. The epic story here is even simpler and more devoid 


of incidents than the episode of Arjuna's fight with the Kirata 
but it contains a number of rival speeches, which give Magha 
an opportunity of poetical excursions into the realm of politics 
and moralising, vituperation and panegyric. The outline of the 
epic story is accepted, but its slenderness and simplicity are ex- 
panded and embellished, in twenty cantos, by a long series of 
descriptive and erotic passages deliberately modelled, it seems, 
upon those of Bharavi. A variation is introduced in the first 
canto by the visit of Narada to Krsna at the house of Vasudeva, 
with a message from Indra regarding the slaying of Sisupala ; 
but it has its counterpart in Bharavi’s poem in the visit of Vyasa 
to Yudhisthira. A similar council of war follows, in which 
Baladeva advises expedition and Uddhava caution; and the know- 
ledge of statecraft displayed by Uddhava corresponds to that 
evinced by Bhima in Bharavi’s poem. After this, Magha, like 
Bharavi, leaves the narrative and digresses into an even more 
luxuriant, but disproportionate, mass of descriptive matter ex- 
tending practically over nine cantos (iv-xii), as against Bharavi's 
seven. Krsna’s journey to Indraprastha to attend Yudhisthira’s 
consecration and the description of the mount Kaivataka, which 
comes on the way, correspond to Arjuna's journey and description 
of the Himalayas ; and Magha wants to surpass Bharavi’s in the 
display of his metrical accomplishment by employing twenty- 
four different metres in canto iv, as opposed to Bharavi’s sixteen 
in canto v. The amours and blandishments of the Apsarases 
and Gandharvas in Bbaravi are rivelled with greater elaboration 
and succulence by the amorous frolics of the Yadavas with 
women of fulsome beauty ; and it is remarkable that in some of 
these cantos Magha selects the same metres (Praharsini and 
Svagata) as Bharavi does. Magha makes a similar, but more 
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extensive, exhibition of his skill in the over-ingenious construction 


of verses known as Citra-bandha (canto xix), and follows his 
predecessor in introducing these literary acrobatics in the descrip- 
tion of the battle, although the battle-scenes are depicted, in both 
cases, by poets who had perhaps never been to a battle-field ! 

‘Tt is clear that the tradition, for once, is probably right in 
implying that Magha composed his Sisupala-vodha with a view to 
surpass Bharavi's Kirdtdrjuntya by entering into a competition 
with him on his own ground.' The orthodox Indian opinion 
thinks (with a pun upon their respective names) that Magha 
has been able to eclipse Bharavi completely, and even goes further 
in holding that Magha unites in himself Kalidasa’s power of 
metaphorical expression, Bbaravi's pregnancy of thought and 
Dandin's gracefulness of diction. “While making allowance for 
exaggeration not unusual in such indiscriminate praise, and also 
admitting freely that Magha can never be mentioned lightly by 
any one who loves Sanskrit poetry, it is difficult for a reader of 
the present day to share this high eulogy. Magha’s deliberate 
modelling of his poem on that of Bharavi, with the purpose of 
outdoing his predecessor, considerably takes away his originality, 
and gives it the appearance of a tremendous effort. He can claim 
the literary merits of Bharavi, but he also exaggerates some of 
Bharabi's demerits. “In respect of rhetorical skill and exuberance 
of fancy, Magha is not unsuccessful, and may have even surpassed 
Bharavi ; but the remark does not apply in respect of real poetic 
quality, although it would not be just to deny to him a gift, even 
by comparison, of real poetry. ^ 

^But Magha's work, though not great, has been distinctly 
undervalued in modern times, as it was once overvalued. It js 


1 The question of Mágha's relationship to Bháravi has been discussed by Jacobi (in 
WZKM, DL 1889, pp. 121-40) by a detailed examination of the structure of the two poems 
their form, content and parallel passages, with the conclusion that Bhüravi's poem served as 


a model for that of Mágha. Jacobi (p. 141 f.) further wants to show that Bina and Subandhu 
borrowed from Magha, but the parallelisms adduced are not definite enough to be of much 


use for chronological or literary purpose, 


) 
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impossible to like or admire Magha heartily, and yet there are 
qualities which draw our reluctant liking and admiration. His 
careful and conscientious command of rhetorical technique is 
assured. He has an undoubted power of copious and elegant 
diction, and his phraseology and imagery often attain a fine, 
though limited, perfection. His sentences have movement, ease 
and balance ; and the variety of short lyrical metres,' which he 
prefers, gives his stanzas swing and cadence.“ Magha himself 
tells us that a good poet should have regard for sound and sense, 
and so he cultivates both. Like Bharavi, he isa lover of har- 
monic phrases and master of cultivated expression, but he is 
perhaps more luxuriant, more prone to over-colouring, and more 
consciously ingenious. He can attain profundity by a free 
indulgence in conceit, but he is never abstruse. Fine felicities 
or brilliant flashes are not sporadic ; and Magha's faculty of 
neat and pointed phrasing often rounds off his reflective passages 
with an epigrammatic charm. He does not neglect sense for 
mere sound, but the narrative is of little account to him, as to 
most Kavya poets; and the value of his work lies in the series 
of brilliant and highly finished word-pictures he paints. From 
the hint of a single line in the Epic, he gives an elaborate picture 
of Yudhisthira's consecration ; and he must bring in erotic 
themes which are even less relevant to his subject than 
that of Bharavi. In his poetry the Sastric learning and 
the rhetorical art of the time come into full flower, but it 
lacks the flush and freshness of natural bloom. At every step 
we go, we are stopped to admire some elegant object, like 
walking in a carefully trimmed garden with a guide. Magha 
can make a clever use of his knowledge of grammar, lexicon, 
statecraft, erotics and poetics; he can pour his fancy into a 
faultless mould ; but it is often an uninspired and uninspring 
accomplishmet. He would like to raise admiration to its 


1 On metres which Mágha employs, see Belloni-Phillipi, La Metrica degli Indi, Firenze 
1912, ii, p. 55; Keith, HSL. pp. 130-31. On metrical licences of Mágha, sec Jacobi in Ind 
Stud, xvii, p. 444 f. and in Verhandl. des V Orientalisten-Congress. p. 136 f. 
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height in every line, so that in the end the whole is not admirable. 
Of real passion and fervour he has not much, and he does not 
suggest much of the supreme charm of the highest poetry ; but 
he has a soft richness of fancy, which often inclines him towards 
sweetness and prettiness. Like Bharavi, he is a poet, not of 
love, but of the art of love ; but he can refine the rather indelicate 
theme of amorous sports with considerable delicacy. It is 
perhaps not fortuitous that Magha selects Krsna, and not Siva, 
as his favourite god. The Indian opinion speaks highly of his 
devotional attitude, and Bhisma’s panegyric of Krsna, to which 
Bharavi has nothing corresponding, is often praised; but one 
at once observes here the difference in the temperament of the 
two poets. 

“ There can be no doubt that Magha is a poet, but his poetic 
gift is considerably handicapped by the fact that he is in verse 
a slave, and a willing slave, to a cut-and-dried literary convention. 
He appears to possess a great reserve of power, but he never 
seems to let himself go. He does not choose to seek out an 
original path for himself, but is content to imitate, and outstrip, 
if possible, his predecessor by a meretricious display of elaborate- 
ness and ingenuity. The sobriquet Ghanta-Magha, which he is 
said to have won by his clever fancy in comparing a hill, set in 
the midst of sunset and moonrise, to an elephant on whose two 
sides two bells are hung, is perhaps appropriate in bringing out 
this characteristic ; but it only emphasises his rhetorical quality, 
which is a different thing from the poetical, although the quaint 
simile is not a just specimen of what he can do even in the 
rhetorical manner. Magha’s extraordinary variety, however, 
is conditioned by corresponding inequality. His poem is a careful 
mosaic of the good and the bad of his predecessors, some of 
whose inspiration he may have caught, but some of whose 
mannerisms he develops to no advantage. Apart from deliberate 
absurdities, the appearance of his poeery is generally irreproach- 
able, with its correct make-up, costume and jewellery, but one 
feels very often that its features are insignificant 





and its 
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ssion devoid of fire and air. The fancy and vividness of some 
h s pictures, the brilliancy and finish of his diction make one 
feel more distinctly what is not there, but of which Magha is 
perhaps not incapable. The extent of his influence on his 
successors, in whose estimation he stands even higher than Kalidasa 
and Bharavi, indicates the fact that it is Magha, more than 
Kalidasa and Bharavi, who sets the standard of later verse-making ; 
but the immense popularity of his poem also shows that there 
is always a demand for poetry of a little lower and more 


artificial kind. « 





4. THe GNomic, DIDACTIC AND SATIRIC POEMS 


Although it is difficult to distinguish between gnomic and 
didactic verse, the two Satakas of Bhartrhari on Niti and Vairagya 
may be taken as partially typical of the didactic spirit and 
possessing a higher value than, say, the collection of gnomic 
stanzas, which pass current under the name of Canakya and contain 
traditional maxims of sententious wisdom. Of the pronounced 
didactic type this period does not possess many other specimens 
than the Satakas of Bhartrhari, unless we regard the Moha- 
mudgara* (or Dvddasa-panjarika Stotra) as one of the genuine 
works of the great Samkara. This latter work, however, is a small 
lyric, rather than didactic, outburst of seventeen stanzas, finely 
inspired by the feeling of transitoriness of all mortal things ; while 
its moric Pajjhatika metre and elaborate rhyming give a swing and 
music to its verses almost unknown in Sanskrit, and probably 
betoken the influence of Apabraméa or vernacular poetry. As 
such, it is doubtful if it can be dated very early, but it is 
undoubtedly a poem of no small merit. 

The gnomic spirit, however, finds expression from remote 
antiquity in many aspects of Indian literature. Such tersely 


1 Ed. J. Haeberlin in Kávyasarhgraha, Calcutta 1847, p. 263f., reprinted in 
J. Vidyasagar in Kávyasargraha, Calcutta 1888, p. 352 ; text and trs. by F. Néve in JA, xii, 
d p emt. For Stotras ascribed to Sarhkara, see below under ch. VI (Devotional Poetry). 
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epigrammatic sayings, mostly composed in the Sloka metre, 
appear in the Niti sections of the two great Epics, in the 
Puranas, in the law-books and in the tales and fables, while some 
of the earlier moral stanzas occurring in the Brahmanas perhaps 
helped to establish the tradition in the later non-Sanskritic 
Buddhist and Jaina literature. But the stanzas are mostly 
scattered and incidental, and no very early collection has come 
down to us, although the Mahabharata contains quite rich 
masses of them in the Santi, Anusasana, Prajagara section of the 
Udyoga and other Parvans. That a large number of such stanzas 
formed a part of floating literature and had wide anonymous 
currency is indicated by their indiscriminate appropriation 
and repetition in various: kinds of serious and amusing works 
mentioned above; but it would be hardly correct to say that 
they represent popular poetry in the strict sense of the term. They 
rather embody the quintessence of traditional wisdom, the raw 
materials being turned into finished literary products, often 
adopted in higher literature, or made the nucleus of ever-growing 
collections. They are of unknown date and authorship, being 
the wit of one and wisdom of many; but they were sometimes 
collected together and conveniently lumped upon some apocryphal 
writer of traditional repute, whether he be Vararuci, Vetalabhatta 
or Canakya. But the collections are often dynamic, the process 
of addition going on uninterruptedly for centuries and bringing 
into existence various versions, made up by stanzas derived from 
diverse sources. The content of such compilations is thus 
necessarily varied, the stanzas being mostly isolated but some- 
times grouped under particular heads, and embraces not only 
astute observations on men and things but also a great deal of 
polity, practical morality and popular philosophy. There is 
nothing deeply original, but the essential facts of life and conduct 
are often expressed with considerable shrewdness, epigrammatic 
wit and wide experience of life. The finish of the verses naturally 
varies, but the elaborately terse and compact style of 
expression, sometimes with appropriate antithesis, metaphors and 
O.P. 220—25 
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‘sin mile ae — the plessing eftect of neat and clever 
| rhet tor oric ; ; and their deliberate literary form renders all theories of 
RN popula origin extremely doubtful. 
— t is unfortunate that most of the early collections are lost 
ile those which exist are undatable ; but the one ascribed to 
| Canakya and passed off as the accumulated sagacity of the great 
ter of Candragupta appears to possess a fairly old tradi- 
tional nucleus, some of the verses being found also in the Epics 
and elsewhere. It exists in a large number of recensions, of which 
at least seventeen have been distinguished,' and it is variously 
known as Canakya-niti,^ Canakya-sataka,* Canakya-niti-darpana,* 
Vrddha-canak ya* or Laghu-cdnaka.* The number of verses in 
each recension varies considerably, but the largest recension of 
Bhojaraja, in eight chapters, preserved in a Sarada manuscript, 
contains 576 verses in a variety of metres, among which the Sloka 
predominates.” Whether the lost original, as its association with 
Canakya would imply, was a deliberate work on polity is not clear, 
as the number of verses devoted to this topic in all recensions is 
extremely limited ; but there can be no doubt that, both in its 
thought and expression, it is one of the richest and finest 
collections of gnomic stanzas in Sanskrit, many of which must 
have been derived from fairly old sources. 






1 Oscar Kressler, Stimmen indisoher Lebensklugheit (Indica, Heft 4), Leipzig 1907, 
pp.38-45. Five recensions (viz., Cágakya-niti-é(ástra, Cagakya-niti-Sataka, Laghu-canakya, 
Vrddha-cágakya and Cinakya-Sloka) are printed in Roman transliteration, with translation of 
previously unpublished stanzas, by Eugéne Monseur, Paris: Ernest Leroux 1887. Sec also 
Weber Ind. Streifen, 1, pp 253-78 

3 Ed. Mirzapore 1877; also a somewhat different version, ed. Agra 1920, mentioned 
` by Kressler. 

8 Bd. J. Hacberlin, op. cif., reprinted by J. Vidyasagar, op. cít., Il, p. 385 f. 
^ Ed. Mathuraprasa Misra, Benares 1870 ; reprinted many times at Benares. 

D Ed. Bombay 1858 ; trs. by Kressler, op. cit.. p. 151 f. It has 340 verses in 17 chapters 
equal length. 

d e — 1920, as above ; also ed. E. Teza (from Galanos Ms), Pisa 1878. 

7 The other metres in their order of frequency are: Indravajrà, SardOlavikyidita, 

Vasantatilaka, Vaméathavila, Sikharigi, Arya and Sragdhara, besides sporadic Drutavilambita, 

Prithvi, Mandakrántà, Malini, Kathoddhatà, Vaitillya, Vaiévadevi Salini and 


A; Wee ad apt. op. cit., p. 43. 
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Of satire, or satiric verses in the proper sense, Sanskrit has 
very little to show. Its theory of poety and complacent attitude 
towards life precluded any serious cultivation of this type of 
literature. Invective, lampoon, parody, mock-heroic or pasqui- 
nade—all that the word satire connotes—were outside the sphere 
of the smooth tenor and serenity of Sanskrit artistic compositions; 
and even in the farce and comic writing the laughter, mostly 
connected with erotic themes, is hardly keen or bitter. "They may 
touch our sense of comedy, but rarely our sense of satire, for the 
arrant fools and downright knaves are objects not of indignant 
detestatiom but of mild ridicule. Some amount of vivid realism 
and satirical portraiture will be found in the early Bhanas, as well 
as in the stories of Dandin, but they seldom reach the proportion 
and propriety of a real satire. 

The earlist datable work of an erotic-comic, if not fully 
satiric, tendency is the Kuttant-mata' or ‘Advice of Procuress' 
of Damodaragupta, which in spite of its ugly title and unsavoury 
subject, is a highly interesting tract, almost creating this 
particular genre in Sanskrit. The author was a highly respectable 
person, who is mentioned by Kahlapa as a poet and minister 
of Jayapida of Kashmir (779-813 A.D.) and the fact that his 
work is quoted extensively in the Anthologies, as well as by 
Mammata, Hemacandra and others, bears testimony to its high 
literary reputation. The theme is slight. A courtesan of 
Benares, named Malati, unable to attract lovers, seeks advice 
of an old and experienced bawd, Vikarala, who instructs her to 
ensnare Cintamani, son a of high offcial, and describes to her 
in detail the cunning art of winning love and gold. To 
strengthen her discourse, Vikarala narrates the story of the 
courtesan Haralata and her lover Sudar$ana, in which the 
erotic and the pathetic sentiments intermingle, as well as the 


1 Ed. Durgaprasad in Kavyamala, Gucchaka iii, NSP, Bombay 1887; but with ampler 
materials, ed. Tansukhram Manassukhram Tripathi, with a Sanskrit commentary, Bombay 
1924. Trs. into German by J. J. Meyer, Leipzig 1903. 
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| em « BE * baden and king Samarabhata of Benares, 

| im which Mañjari gives an enactment of Harsa's Ratnavalt and 
succeeds by her beauty and blandishments to win much wealth 
from the prince and leave him impoverished. With graceful 
touches of wit and humour, delicate problems in the doctrine of 
love are set forth ; and in spite of the obvious grossness of its 
dangerous content, the work does not.lack elegance of treatment, 
while the characters, though not wholly agreeable, are dawn with 
considerable skill and vividness from a direct observation of 
certain social types. The pictures are doubtless heightened, but 
they are in all essentials true, and do not present mere caricatures. 
The chief interest of the work lies in these word-pictures, and 
not in the stories, which, though well told, are without distinction, 
nor in the subject-matter, which, though delicately handled, 
is not above reproach. 

Although the Kuttani-mata displays a wide experience of 
men and things, it is based undoubtedly upon a close study 
of the art of Erotics, the Vaisika Upacara or Vaisiki Kala, 
elaborated by Vatsyayana and Bharata for the benefit of the man- 
about-town and the courtesan; but, on this ground, to reject it 
lightly as mere pornography is to mistake the real trend of the 
lively little sketch. There is indeed a great deal of frankness 
and even gusto, in describing, in no squeamish language, the 
art and mystery of satisfying the physical woman; and the 
heroines of the stories are made the centres of coarse intrigues. 
Modern taste would perhaps regard all this as foul and fulsome ; 
but there is no proof of moral depravity. On the contrary, the 
moral depravity, perhaps of his own times (as we learn from 
Kahlana), is openly and amusingly depicted by the author, not 
with approval, but with object of making it look ludicrous. As 
in most comic writings in Sanskrit, the erotic tendency prevails, 
and there is not much direct satire. But, even if his 
scope is narrow, Damodaragupta is a real humourist, who 
Joes not Seek to paint black as white but leaves the 
buestion of qlack and white for the most part one. At theal 
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` conclusion of his poem, he tells us that any one who reads it 


will not fall victim to the deceit of rogues, panderers, and 
procuresses ; but his work is not a mere guide-book for the 
blind, the weak and the misguided. It is a work of art in which 
there is no didactic moralising, but which is characterised by 
direct and animated, but not merciless, painting of droll life, - 
essentially of the higher grades of society. The poet sees two 


kinds of men in all walks of life—rogues and fools; but he 


neither hates the one nor despises the other. The result is 
comedy rather than satire, not virtuous indignation but enter- 


. taining exposure of human frailty. Damodaragupta is a perfect 


artist in words and also a poet ; and the fecetious style, couched 
in slow-moving and serious Arya stanzas, is elegantly polished, 
yet simple and direct in polite banter and power of gentle 
ridicule. There is hardly anywhere any roughness or bitterness ; 
and the witty, smooth and humorous treatment makes the work 
unique in Sanskrit. If the atmosphere is squalid, it is not 
depressing, but amusing. Damodaragupta is daring enough to 
skate on thin ice, but he has balance and lightness to carry him 
through ; and if his onset is not biting, it is not entirely tooth- 
less. That the extraordinary coarseness of his subject never 
hindered the popularity of his work with men of taste and 
culture is a tribute to its innate literary merit. But we shal! 
see that later authors like Ksemendra, also a Kashmirian, in 
trying to imitate him without his gifts, lapsed into bald realism. 
acrid satire or unredeemed vulgarity. The difficult type of 
literature, thus inaugurated, had great possibilities, but it never 
developed properly in Sanskrit. 





CHAPTER V 
SUCCESSORS OF KALIDASA IN PROSE AND DRAMA 
1. Tus Prose KAvyas oF DANDIN, SUBANDHU AND BANA 


' a. General Remarks 


“The peculiar type of prose narrative, which the Sanskrit 


theory includes under the category of Katha and Akhyayika, but 
which, on a broader interpretation, has been styled Prose Romance 
or Kunstroman, first makes its appearance, in this period, in a 
fully developed form in the works of Dandin, Subandhu and Dana / 
But the origin of this species of literature is shrouded in greater 
obscurity than that of the Kavya itself, of which it is presumed 
to be a sub-division. We know at least of A$vaghosa as a prede- 
cessor who heralded the poetic maturity of Kalidasa, but of the 
forerunners of Dandin, Subandhu and Bana we have little infor- 
mation. The antiquity of this literature is undoubted, but no 
previous works, which might have explained the finished results 
diversely attained by these authors, have come down to us. We 
have seen that the Akhyayika is specifically mentioned by Katya- 
yana in his Varttika ; and Patafjali, commenting on it, gives 
the names of three Akhyayikas known to him, namely, Vasava- 
datta, Sumanottara and Bhaimarathi; but we know nothing 
about the form and content of these early works. The very title 
of the Brhatkatha and the designation Katha applied to the 
individual tales of the Pancatantra, one of whose versions is also 
called Tantrakhyayika, indicate an early familiarity with the 
words Katha and Akhyayika, but the terms are apparently used 
to signify a tale in general, without any specific technical conno- 
tation. We know nothing, again, of the Cdrumati of Vararuci, 


3 The Katbá and the Akhydyika are mentioned in Mahdbhdrata ii. 11.38 (Bomb.Ed.), but 
=  Winternitz has shown (JRAS, 1903, pp. 571-72) that the stanza is interpolated.—The Sanskrit 
Kin as we know it, has no similarity to Oldenberg's hypothetical Vedic Akbhyána ; 
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| a stanza is quoted i in Bhoja's Sringara-prakdía, nor of 


r p ——— (if it is a Katha) of Kalidasa's predecessor 


Somila (and Ramila), nor of the Tarangavati of Sripalitta,! who 
is mentioned and praised in Dhanapala's Tilakamanjari and 
. Abhinanda's Rüma-carita as a contemporary of Hala-Satavahana. 
` Bana himself alludes to the two classes of prose composition, 
called respectively the Katha and the Akhyayika, clearly intimat- 
ing that his Harsa-carita is intended to be an Akhyayika and his 
Kadambari a Katha. He also offers a tribute of praise to writers 
ofthe Ákhyayika who preceded him, and refers, as Subandhu 
also does,” to its division into chapters called Ucchvasas and to 
the occurrence of Vaktra metres as two of its distinguishing 
characteristics. Bana even mentions Bhattara Haricandra, to us 
only a name, as the author of a prose composition of high merit ; 
to this testimony the Prakrit poet Vakpati, in the 9th century, 
subscribes by mentioning Haricandra along with Kalidasa, 
Subandhu and Bana. 

It seems clear, therefore, that Bana is no innovator, nor 1s 
Haricandra the creator of the Prose Kavya, which must have 
gradually evolved, with the narrative material of the folk-tale, 
under the obvious influence of the poetic Kavya during a con- 





siderable period of time. But an effort” has been made to prove, 


for in the Akhyüyiká the prose is essential and the verse negligible. See Keith in JRAS 191 l, 
p. 979 for full discussion and references. 

2 This is obviously the Dharama-katha or Jaina religious story, called Tarangavati, of 
Sri-pádalipta or Siri-palitta, who is already mentioned as Taraágavatikára in the 4nuogadára, 
and therefore must have flourished before the Sth century A.D. The scene of the story is laid 
at Srávasti in the time of Udayana; but the work is lost. Its romantic love-story, however, 
is preserved in the Tarangalolá, composed in Prakrit verse in 1643 A.D. According to 
E. Leumann, who has translated the Tararigalold (München 1921), Sri-pidalipta lived as carly 
as the 2nd or 3rd century A.D. There is a tradition that he lived in the time of SAlivahana. 
A MS of the Prakrit work is noticed in the Descriptive Car, of MSS in the Jaina Bhandar at 
Pattan by L. B. Gandhi (GOS, Baroda 1937), introd., p. 55. 

* Ed. F. Hall, p. 184. 

a Weber in SBAW, XXXVII, p. 917 and Ind, Stud. XVIII, p. 456 f. ; Peterson introd, 
to Kadambari, 2nd cd., Bombay 1889. pp. 101-04, But Lacòte comes t | the opposite conclusion 
of the borrowing by the Greck romance from the Sanskrit! See discussion of the question 
E H. Gray, introd. to Vdsavadarrd (cited below), p. 35f.; Keith in 7RAS, 1914, p. 1103 ; 

15, p. 784 f. ; HSL, p. 365 f. ; and Winteraitz, GIL, HI, p. 371 f. 
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that they might have developed independently, while the acutal 
divergence between the two types, in form and spirit, is so great 
as to render any theory of borrowing no more than a groundless 
conjecture. The Sanskrit romance, deriving its inspiration 
directly from the Kavya, to which it is approximated both by 
theory and practice, is hardly an exotic ; it is differentiated from 
the Greek romance by its comparative lack of interest in the 
narrative, which is a marked quality of the Greek romance, as 
well as by its ornate elaboration of form and exprssion,! which 
is absent in the naivete and simplicity of the Greek stories. It is 
true that the fact of difference need not exclude the possibility 
of borrowing ; but, as in the case of the drama, no substantial fact 
has yet been adduced, which would demonstrate the positive fact 
of borrowing by Sanskrit. 

So far as the works of the rhetoricians are concerned, the 
earliest forms of the Katha and the Akhyayika are those noticed 
by Bhamaha and Dandin.* In the Akhyayika, according to 
Bhamaha, the subject-matter gives facts of actual experince, the 
narrator being the hero himself; the story is told in pleasing 
prose, divided into chapters called Ucchvasas and containing 
metrical pieces in Vaktra and Aparavaktra metre, indicative of 
future happening of incidents ; scope may be allowed to poetic in- 
vention, and the theme may embrace subjects like the abduction 
of a maiden (Kanya-harana), fighting, separation and final 
triumph of the hero; and it should be composed in Sanskrit. In the 


1 The Greek romance has, not doubt, a few specific instance of rhetorical ornaments, 
such as homoiteleuta, parisosis, alliteration and strained compounds, but they are not com- 
parable to those in the Sanskrit romance, which essentially depends on them. There is 
hardly anything in Greek corresponding to the picaresque type of story which we find in 
Dagdin. 

mg See, on this question, S. K. De, The Akhydyika and Katha in Classical Sanskrit in 
BSOS, lll, 1925, p. 507-17 ; also J. Nobel, op. cit, p. 156 f. 
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“Katha, on the other hand, the subject-matter is generally an 


invented story, the narrator being some one other than the hero ; 
there is no division into Ucchvasas, no Vaktra or Aparavaktra 
verses; and it may be composed either in Sanskrit or in 
Apabhraméa. It will be seen at once that the prototypes of this 
analysis are, strictly, not the two prose narratives of Pana, nor 
those of Dandin and Subandhu, but some other works which have 
not come down to us. It is worth noting, however, that the o der 
and more rigid distinctions, embodied by Bhamaha, were perhaps 
being obliterated by the innovations of bo'der poets ; and we find 
a spirit of destructive criticism in the Kavyddarsa of Dandin, 
who considers these refinements not as essential, but as more or 
less formal requirements. Accordingly, Dandin does not insist 
upon the person of the narrator, nor the kind of metre, nor the 
heading of the chapter, nor the limitations of the linguistic form 
as fundamental! marks of difference. This is apparently in view 
of current poetical usage, in which both the types were perhaps 
converging under the same class of prose narrative, with only a 
superficial difference in nomenclature. It must have been a period 
of uncertain transition, and Dandin’s negative criticism (as also 
Vamana's brushing aside of the whole controversy) implies that 
no fixed rules had yet been evolved to regulate the fluctuating 
theory or practice relating to them. 

It is clear that the uncertain ideas of early theorists, as well 
as the extremely small number of specimens that have survived, 
does not give us much guidance in definitely fixing the nomen- 
clature and original character of the Sanskrit Prose Kavya 
Nevertheless, the whole controversy shows that the two kinds of 
prose narrative were differentiated at least in one important 
characteristic. Apart from merely formal requirements, the 
Akhyayika was conceived, more or less, as a serious composition 
dealing generally with facts of experience and having an auto- 
biographical, traditional or semi-historical interest; while the 
Katha was essentially a fictitious narrative, which may sometimes 
(as  Dandin contends) be recounted in the first person, but whose 

O.P. 220—26 








ZE in its invention.* These older types appear 
Kn o ha mern modified in course of time ; and the modification 
is chiefly on the lines of the model popularised by Bana in his 
prose Kavyas. Accordingly we find Rudrata doing nothing 
(more than generalising the chief features of Bana’s works into 
les of universal application. In the Akhyayika, therefore, 
Rudrata authorises the formula that the narrator need not be the 
airo himself, that the Ucchvasas (except the first) should open 
‘with two stanzas, preferably in the Arya metre, indicating the 
tenor of the chapter in question, and that there should be a metri- 
cal introduction of a literary character. All these injunctions are 
in conformity with what we actually find in Bana's Harsa-carita. 
The Katha was less touched by change in form and substance, 
but the erotic character of the story, consisting of the winning 
of a maiden (Kanya-labha), and not abduction (Kanya-harana) 
of the earlier theorists, was expressly recognised; while, in 
accordance with the prevalent model of the Kadambari, a metrical 
introduction, containing a statement of the author’s family and 
motives of authorship, is also required. This practically stereo- 
types the two kinds in Sanskrit literature. It is noteworthy, 
however, that later rhetoricians do not expressly speak of the 
essential distinction based upon tradition and fancy, although 
they emphasise the softer character of the Katha by insisting that 
its main issue is Kanya-labha, which would give free scope to the 
delineation of the erotic sentiment. 

It is obvious that the prescriptions of the theorists are in- 
teresting historical indications of later developments, but they do 
not throw much light upon the origin and early history of the 
Sanskrit Prose Kavya. In the absence of older material, the 

_ problem is difficult and does not admit of a precise determination. 
"There can hardly be any affinity with the beast-fable of the 
 Pahcat antra type, which is clearly qhatipguishable in form, 
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content and spirit; but it is perhaps not unreasonable to assume 
that there was an early connexion with the popular tale of heroes 
and heroines, including the fairy tale of magic and marvel. "This 
appears to be indicated by the very designation of the Brhatkatha 
as a Katha and the express mention of this work as a Katha by 
Dandin ; and the indication is supported by the suggestion that this 
early collection was drawn upon by Dandin, Subandhu and Bana. 
If this is granted, a distinction should, at the same time, be made ; 
for the Brhatkathad, in conception and expression, was apparently 
a composition of a different type. The available evidence makes 
it more than probable that the popular tale never attained any of 
the refinement and elaboration which we find in the prose 
romance from its beginning, —in a less degree in Dandin and in 
more extravagant manner in Subandhu and Bana. - From this 
point of view, the prose romance cannot be directly traced back 
to the popular tale represented by Gunadhya’s work: its imme- 
diate ancestor is the ornate Kavya itself, whose graces were 
transferred from verse to prose for the purpose of rehandling and 
elaborating the popular tale. It is not known whether the new 
form was applied first to the historical story and then employed 
to embellish the folk-tale, as the basis of the distinction between 
the Akhyayika and the Katha seems to imply ; but(it is evident 
that the prose romance was evolved out of the artistic Kavya and 
influenced by it throughout its history. The theorists, unequivo- 
cally and from the beginning, include the prose romance in the 
category of the Kavya and regard it asa kind of transformed Kavya 
in almost every respect, while the popular tale and the beast-fable 
are not even tardily recognised and given that status. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the prose romance had a 
twofold origin. It draws freely upon the narrative material 
of the folk-tale, rehandles some of its natural and super- 
natural incidents and motifs, adopts its peculiar emboxing 
arrangement of tales and its contrivance of deux ex machina. 
and, in fact, utilises all that is the common stock-in-trade 
of the Indian story-teller. But its form and method of 












tory-telling are different, and are derived essentially from the 
Kavya. Obviously written for a cultured audience, the prose 
| . romance has not only the same elevated and heavily ornamented 
. . diction, but it has also the same enormous development of the art 
|». ef description. In fact, the existing specimens combine a legendary 
= content with the form and spirit ofa literary tour de force. The 
. use of unwieldy compounds, incessant and elaborate puns, 
 alliterations and assonances, recondite allusions and other literary 
devices, favourite to the Kavya, receive greater freedom in prose ; 
but stress is also laid on a minute description of nature and on an 
appreciation of mental, moral and physical qualities of men and 
women. From the Kavya also comes its love-motif, as well as Its 
inclination towards erotic digressions. Not only is the swift and 
simple narrative of the tale clothed lavishly with all the resources 
of learning and fancy, but we find (except in Dandin's Dafakumara- 
carita) that the least part of the romance is the narrative, and 
nothing is treated as really important but the description and 
embellishment. From this point of view, it would be better to 
call these works Prose Kavyas or poetical compositions in prose, 
than use the alien nomenc'ature Prose Romances, which has à 
connotation not v holly applicable. 

The evolution of the peculiar type of the Prose Kavya from 
the Metrical Kavya, with the intermediary of the folk-tale, need 
not have been a difficult process in view of the fact that the term 
Kavya includes any imaginative work of a literary character 
and refuses to make verse an essential. The medium is im- 
material; the poetical manner of expression becomes important 
both in prose and verse. If this is a far-off anticipation of 
Wordsworth's famous dictum that there is no essential distinction 
between verse and prose, the direction is not towards simplicity 
but towards elaborateness. In the absence of early specimens 
of imaginative Sanskrit prose, it is not possible to decide whether 

the very example of the Prose Kavya is responsible for this 
attitude, or is itself the result of the attitude ; but the approxi- 
nation of the Prose Kavya to the Metrical Kavya appears to have 
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been facilitated by the obliteration of any vital distinction 
— between literary compositions in verse and in prose. But for the 
|». peculiar type of expository or argumentative prose found in tech- 

nical works and commentaries, verse remains thoughout the 

history of Sanskrit literature the normal medium of expression, 
` while prose retains its conscious character as something which 
— hasto compete with verse and share its rhythm and refinement. 
At no period prose takes a prominence and claims a larger place ; 
it is entirely subordinated to poetry and its art. The simple, 
clear and yet elegant prose of the Pancatantra is considered too 
jejune, and never receives its proper development ; for poetry 
appears to have invaded very early, as the inscriptional records 
show, the domain of descriptive, romantic and narrative prose. 
An average prose-of-all-work never emerges, and even in technical 
treatises pedestrian verse takes the place of prose. 


b. Dandin 


"The Da:ahumüra-carita^ of Dandin illustrates some of the 
peculiarities of the Sanskrit Prose Kavya mentioned above; but it 
does not conform strictly to all the requirements of the theorists) 
This. disregard of convention in practice may, with plausibility, 
be urged as an argument in support of the identity of our Dandin 
with Dandin, author of Kadvyddarsa, who, as we have seen 

| above, also advocates in theory a levelling of distinctions. But 
from the rhetorician's negative account no conclusive inference 


t Ed. H. H. Wilson, London 1846 ; ed. G, Bühler and P. Peterson, in two pts.. Bombay 
1887, 1891, revised in one vol. by G. J. Agashe, Bombay 1919: with four comms. 
(Padacandriká, Padadipikà, Bhüsapá and Laghudipika), ed. N, B. Godabole and Vasudeva 
L Pansikar, NSP, 10th ed., Bombay 1925, (Ist cd. with two comm., 13583 ; 
three comm., 1889). Trs. into English (freely) by P. W. Jacob (Hindu Tales), London 1873, 
revised by C. ^. Rylands, London 1928 ; by A. W, Ryder, Chicayo 1927, Trs. into German 
by J.J. Meyer, Leipzig 1902, and by J. Hertel, in Jnd. Er zàhler 1-3, Leipzig 1902 ; trs. into 
French by H. Fauche in Une Tétrade, ou drame, hymne, roman et poéme, ii, Paris 1862. 
: Editions with Engl. trs. also published in India by M. R. Kale, Bombay 1926, and by 

C. Sankararama Sastri, Madras 1931, 


Jnd ed. with 
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t consciously concerning himself with the views of the 
yists. The problem of identity cannot be solved on this 
der basis alone; and there is, so far, no unanimity nor im- 
pregnable evidence on the question. Some critics are satisfied 
with the traditional ascription of both the works to one Dandin,* 
and industriously search for points to support it. However good 
the position is, errors in traditional ascription are not rare and 
need not be final. On the other hand, the name Dandin itself, 
employed to designate a religious mendicant of a certain order, 
may be taken as a title capable of being applied to more than one 
person, and therefore does not exclude the possibility of more 
than one Dandin. A very strong ground for denying identity of 
authorship is also made out* by not a negligible amount of 
instances in which Dandin the prose-poet offends against the 
prescriptions of Dandin the rhetorician. It is a poor defence 
to say that a man need not practise what he teaches ; for the 
question is more vital than mere mechanical adherence to rules, 
but touches upon niceties of diction and taste and general 
outlook. The presumption that the Dasakumdra belongs to the 
juvenilia of Dandin and the Kavyadaría is the product of more 
mature judgment is ingenious, but there is nothing immature 
in either work. The general exaltation of the Vaidarbha 
Marga in the Küvyüdaría and its supposed illustration in the 
Dasakumara supply at best a vague argument, which need 
not be considered seriously. That both the authors were 
Southerners is suggested, but not proved ; for while the indica- 
tions in the Küvyüdaría are inconclusive, there is nothing to 
show that, apart from conventional geography,* the author of 
the romance knows familiarly the eighteen different countries 
1 The attribution of three works to Dandin by R&jaickhara and the ncedless conjec- 
tures about them are no longer of much value; see S* K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 62 note 
ee EES 


np See Mark Collins, The Geographical Data of the Raghuvarhía and the Datakumáracarita 
LN Perm 
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. mentioned in the course of the narrative. The geographical items 
of the Dasakumara only reveal a state of things which existed 
probably in a period anterior to the date of Harsavardhana's 
‘empire,’ and suggest for the work a date much earlier than what 
is possible to assign to the Kavyadarsa. It is true that the time 
of both the works is unknown; but while the date of the 
Kavyadarsa is approximated to the begining of the 8th century,* 
there is nothing to show that the Dasakumüra cannot be placed 
much earlier." The use of rare words, grammatical solecisms 
and stylistic peculiarities of the Dasakumara again, on which stress 
is sometimes laid fora comparatively late date, admit of an entirely 
opposite, but more reasonable, explanation of an early date, which 
is also suggested by the fact that the romance has certainly none 
of the affected prose and developed form of those of Subandhu 
and Bana. The picture of the so-called degenerate society painted 
by Dandin is also no argument for a late date ; for it would 
apply equally well to the Mrcchakatika and the Caturbhani, the 
earliness of which cannot be doubted and to which the Dasakumara 
bears a more than superficial resemblance in spirit, style and 
diction.* 









1 Mark Collins, op. cit. p. 9 f. 

* S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, Y. p. SB f. in spite of Keith's advocacy (Indiam Srudies 
in honour of Lanman, Cambridge Mass., 1929, p. 167 f.) of an earlier date for the Káviddaria 
on the ground of Dapdin's priority to Bhámaha. This is not thc place to enter into the 
reopened question, but there is still reason to believe that the presumption of Bhüámaha's 
priority will survive Keith's strenuous onslaught. 

* The alleged relation of Bhairavi to Danjin of the Dalekumdra’ (see S K. De in 
IHQ. Y, p. 31 f. ; HI, p. 395-96; G. Harihara Sastri in jbid, Ul, pp. 169-71), would place 
him towards the close of the 71h and beginning of the 8th century A. D..—a date which is near 
enough to that of Dandin of the Advyddarsa ; but the reliability of the account is not beyond 
question (sce Keith, HSL, preface, p. xvi). 

& Weber (Indische Streifen, Berlin 1868, pp. 311-15, 353), Meyer (op. cit.. pp. 120-27) 
and Collins (op. cit., p. 48) would place Daíakumüra some time before 585 A D. In 
discussing the question, however, it is better not to confuse the issue by presuming beforshand 
the identity of the romancer and the rhetorician, ^gashe's impossible Cating at the 
{ith or 12th century is based on deductions from very slender and uncertain data, The fact 

| d is not quoted in the antnological literature before the llth century or 
s in the vernacular were not produced before the | 3th, are arguments from 
mot prove much. Agashe, however, does not rightly accept the worthless 
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HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


The Dasrkumara-carita in its present form, shows, with 








. Bana's two romances, the peculiarity of having been left 


unfinished, but it also lacks an authentic beginning. The end is 
usually supplied by a supplement in four Ucchvasas, called 
Uttara-pithika or Sesa) which is now known to be the work of 
a comparatively modern Deccan writer named Cakrapani 
Diksita,' son of Candramauli Diksita ; but a ninth or concluding 
Ucchvasa by Padmanabha?* and a continuation by Maharaja- 
dhiraja Gopinatha* are also known to exist. (The beinning is 
found similarly in a Prelude, called Paürva-pithika,* in five 
Ucechvasas, which is believed on good grounds to be the work of 
some other hand than that of Dandin. The title Dasakumdra- 
carita suggests that we are to expect accounts of the adventures 
of ten princes, but the present extent of Dandin’s work proper 
contains, with an abrupt commencement, eight of these in eight 
Ucchvasas. The Paürva-pithika was, therefore, obviously intended 
to supply not only the framework of the stories but also the 
missing stories of two more princes; while the Uttara-pithika 
undertakes to conclude the story of Visruta left incomplete in the 
last chapter of Dandin's work. Like the Uttara-pithika, the 
Parva-pithika which was apparently not accorded general 
acceptance, exists in various forms," and the details of the tales 


legend, relied upon by Wilson, which makes Dapndun an ornament of the court of Bhoja. 
The reference to Bhoja-varh$a in Ullása viii (ed. Agashe, p. 129) does not support this 
hypothesis, for Ka.idisa also uses the name Bhoja, referring probably to the rulers of 
Vidarbha. 

1  Eggeling, Ind. Office Cat., vii, no. 4069/2934, p. 1553. 

2 Agashe, op. cil., p. xxiv. 

s Wilson, introd., p. 30; Egzeling, op. cit., vii, no. 4070/1850, p. 1554. | 

& Some MSS (e.g. India Office MS. no. 4059/2694 ; Eggeling, op. cit., vii, p. 1551) and 
some early editions (e g., the Calcutta ed. of Madan Mohan Tarakalamkar, 1849) donotcontain 
the Pürva-pihiká. lhe ed. of Wilson and others include it. Wilson ventured the conjecture 
that the Prelude is the work of one of DapjJin's disciples; but in view of the various forms 
in which it is now known to exist and also because it is missing in some MSS, this conjecture 
must e discarded, Some of the versions are also obviously late productions, 

s The version, which begins with the solitary benedictory stanza brahmdnda-echatra- 
| narrates, in five Ucchvásas, the missing stories of the two princes Pugpodbhava and 
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‘omadatta, along with that of (he missing part of the story of Rájav&hana and his lady-love 
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do not agree in all versions mor with the body of Dandin’s 
genuiue text. 

So far as Dandin’s own narrative goes, each of the seven 

. princes, who are the friends and associates of the chief hero, 
Rajavahana, recounts his adventure, in the course of which each 
^ carves out his own career and securesa princely spouse. But 
the work opens abruptly with an account of Rajavahana, made 
captive and led in an expedition against Campa, where in the 
course of a turmoil he finds all the rest of his companions. By 
his desire they severally relate their adventures, which are 
comprised in each of the remaining seven chapters. The 
rather complex story of Apaharavarman, which comes 
in the second Ucchvasa, is one of the longest and best in 
the collection, being rich in varied incidents and interesting 
characters. The seduction practised on the ascetic Marici by 
the accomplished courtesan, Kamamafjari, who also deceives the 
merchant Vastupala, strips him to the loin-cloth and turns him 
into a Jaina monk ; the adventure in the gambling house; the 
ancient art of thieving‘ in which the hero is proficient; the 
punishing of the old misers of Campa who are taught that the 
goods of the world are perishable ; the motif of the inexhaustible 
purse ; all these, described with considerable humour and vivid- 
ness, are woven cleverly into this tale of the Indian Robin Hood, 


Avantisundari is the usual! y accepted Prelude, found in most MSS. and printed editions. Its 
spurious character has been shown by Agashe. It is remarkable that the usual metrical 
beginning required by theory at the outset of a Katha or Akhyáyikë is missing here. The 
benedictory stanza however, is quoted anonymously in Bhoja's Sarasvari-konthübharana 
(ed. Borooah, 1884, p. 114: ; the fact would indicate that this Prelude must have been prefixed 
at least before lith century. Another Prelude by Bhatta FA Ayana is given in App. to 
Agashe's ced., while still anothe: in verse by Viná,aka in three chapters is noticed by Eggcling. 
op. cit., vii, no. 40671/586a, p. 1553. M. R. Kavi published (Madras 1924) a fragmentary 
Avantisundari-kathd in prose (with a metrical summary called ^Karhd-sára), which is ascribed 
to Daggin as the lost Pürva-pithiká of his romance, but this is quite implausible; see S, K. De 
in 1HQ I, p. 31 f. and II, p. 394 f. 
| * On the art of thieving., see Bloomfield in Amer. Journ. of Philology, XLIV, 1923 
pp. 97-123, 193-229 and Proc. of the Amer. Philosophical Soc., LU, pp. 616-50. On burglary 
` as 8 literery theme, see L. H. Gray in WZKM, XVIII, 1904, pp. 50-51. Sarvilaka in the 
ika is also a scientifc thief, with his paraphernalia, like Apaháravarman. 
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ra Y o of ' Upaharavarman is not equally interesting, but it is not devoid 
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| of sadi and character; it is the story of the recovery of the 
lost kingdom ofthe hero's father by means of a trick, includ- 





ing the winning of the queen's favour, murder and pretended 


transformation! by power of magic into the dissolute king who had 
usurped. The succeeding story of Arthapala is very similar in 


‘its theme of resuscitation of his father's lost rank as the disgraced 


minister of the king of Kasi, and incidental winning of Princess 
Manikarnika, but it has nothing very striking except the pretend- 
ed use of the device of snake-charm. The fifth story of Pramati 
introduces the common motif of a dream-vision of the Princess 
Navamalika of Sravasti, and describes how the hero, in the dress 
of a woman, contrives (by the trick of being left as a deposit) to 
enter the royal apartments and have access to the princess ; but 
it also gives an incidental account of the somewhat unconven- 
tional watching of a cock-fight by a Brahman! The sixth story 
of Mitragupta, who wins Princess Kandukavati of Damalipta in 
the Suhma country, is varied by introducing adventures on the 
high seas and on a distant island, and by enclosing, after the 
manner of the Vetüla-pancavimsati, four ingenious tales, recounted 
in reply to the question of a demon, namely, those of Bhümini, 
Gomini, Nimbavati and Nitambavati, all of which illustrate 
the maxim that cunning alone is the way to success. The seventh 
tale of Mantragupta is a literary tour de force, in which no 
labial letters are used by the narrator, because his lips have 
been made sore by the passionate kisses of his beloved. It begins 
with the episode of a weird ascetic and his two ministering 
goblins, repeats the device of pretended transformation through 
— into a murdered man, and places the incidents on the sea- 
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— of Kalinga and Andhra. The last incomplete narrative of 
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— mm - t I ol entering another's body as a fiction-motif, see M. Bloomfield in Proc. 
American Philos hi. Sota ANG 9199; I 143. 
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Visruta relates the restoration of the hero’s protégé, a young 
prince of Vidarbha, to power by a similar clever, but not over- 
scrupulous, contrivance, including the ingenious spreading of a 
false rumour, the use of a poisoned chaplet and the employment 
of a successful fraud in the name and presence of the image of 
Durga ; but the arguments defending idle pleasures, which speak 
the language of the profligate of all ages, as well as the introduc- 
tion of dancers and jugglers and their amusing sleight of hand, 
are interesting touches. 

It will be seen at once that (Dandin's work differs remark- 
ably from such normal specimens of the Prose Kavya as those 
of Subandhu and Bana ; and it is no wonder that its unconven- 
tionality is not favoured by theorist, in whose rhetorical treatises 
Dandin is not cited till the 11th century A.D. The Dasakumara- 
carita is rightly described as a romance of roguery.) In this 
respect, it is comparable, to a certain extent, to the Mrcchakatika, 
which is also a drama full of rascals, and to the four old Bhanas, 
ascribed to Syamilaka, T$varadatta and others ; but rescality is 
not the main topic of interest in Sddraka’s drama, nor is the 
Bhana, as a class of composition, debarred by theory from dealing 
with low characters and themes of love, revelry and gambling. 
Dandin's work, on the other hand, derives its supreme flavour 
from the vivid and picturesque exposition of such characters and 
themes. (Although the romantic interest is not altogether want- 
ing, and marvel and magic and winning of maidens find a place, 
it is concerned primarily with the adventures of clever tricksters. 
(Dandin deliberately violates the prescription that the Prose 
Kavya, being a sub-division of the Kavya in general, should have 
a good subject (Sadaéraya) and that the hero should be noble 
and high-souled. Gambling, burglary, cunning, fraud, violence 
murder, impersonation, abduction and illicit love form, jointly 
and severally, the predominating incidents in every story» and 
Mantragupta’s definition of love as the determination to possess 
—de l'audace in Danton's famous phrase—is indeed typical 
of; its erotic situations. Wilson, with his  mid-Victorian 
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F propriety, the loose principles and lax 
Gef the work, and he opinion has been repeated in a 
Bd fm by some modern critics ; but the point is over- 
Ze Bei looked that immorality, rather than morality, is its deliberate 
* theme. The Dasakumara is imaginative fiction, but it approaches 

in spirit to the picaresque romance of modern Europe, which 
gives a lively picture of rakes and ruffians of great cities. It is 

mot an open satire, but the whole trend is remarkably satirical in 
utilising, with no small power of observation and caricature, the 
amusing possibilities of incorrigible rakes, unscrupulous rogues, 
hypocritical ascetics, frudulent priests, light-hearted idlers, fervent 
lovers, cunning bawds, unfaithful wives and heartless courtesans, 
who jostle with each other within the small compass of the swift 
and racy narratives. The scenes are accordingly laid in cosmo- 
politan cities where the scum and refuse of all countries and 
societies meet. Even the higher world of gods, princes and 
Brahmans is regarded with little respect. The gods are brought 
in to justify disgraceful deeds in which the princes engage them- 
selves ; the Buddhist nuns act as procuresses ; the teaching of the 
Jina is declared by a Jaina monk to be nothing but a swindle ; and 
the Brahman's greed of gold and love of cock-fights are held up 
to ridicule. Two chief motives which actuate the princes of wild 
deeds are the desire for delights of love and for the possession of 
a realm, but they are not at all fastidious about the means they 
employ to gain their ends. "Their frankness often borders on 
cynicism and, if not on a lack of morality, on fundamental non- 
morality. 

It is a strange world in which we move, life-like, no doubt, 
in its skilful portraiture, but in a sense unreal, being sublimated 
with marvel and magic, which are seldom dissociated from folk- 

tale. We hear of a collyrium which produces invisibility, of a 
. captive's chains transformed deliciously into a beautiful nymph, 
of burglar's art which turns beggars into millionaires, and of 

1 agic * ve charms which spirit away maidens. This trait appears 
e been inherited from the popular tale, and Dandin’s 
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indebtedness to the Brhatkatha has been industriously traced." 
But t! e treatment undoubtedly is Dandin’s own. He is successful | 
in further developing the lively elements of the popular tale, to 
| whi +h he judiciously applies the literary polish and sensibility 
f the Kavya; but the one is never allowed to overpower the 
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ther. The brier of realism and the rose of romance are cleverly 
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cc nbined in a unique literary form. In the laboured composi- 
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tions of Subandhu and Bana the exclusive tendency towards the 
|. sentimental and the erotic leads to a diminishing of interest in the 
^ ma ‘ative or in its comic possiblities. The impression that one 
/—— receives from Dandin’s work, on the other hand, is that it delights 
|. £0 caricature and satirise certain aspects of contemporary society 
C eg dn an interesting period. Its power of vivid characterisation 
d oiu ealises this object by presenting, not a limited number of types, 
but a large variety of individuals, including minor characters not 
. altogether devoid of reality and interest. There can be little 
doubt that most of these are studies from life, heightened indeed, 
e but faithful ; not wholly agreeable, but free from the touch alike 
of mawkishness and affectation. It is remarkable that in these 
pictures the realistic does not quench the artistic, but the merely 
| finical gives way to the vividly authentic. We pass from 
| pageantry to conduct, from convention to Impression, from abs- 
traction to fact. There are abundant instances of the author's 
cu sense of humour, his wit and polite banter, his power of gentle 
= satire and caricature, which effectively contribute to the realism 
- — of his outlook. For the first time, these qualities rare enough in 
= | the normal Sanskrit writing. reveal themeselves in a literary from, 
= and make Dandin's delightfully unethical romancero picaresco, 
not a conventional Prose Kavya, but a distinct literary creation of 

a new type in Sanskrit. 
There is more matter, but the manner has no difficulty in 
joining hands with it. Danpdin's work avoids the extended scale 
vli à urely manner of proceeding, the elaborate descriptive and 

ihi 


* Agathe, op. cit., p. xli f. 
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¿paypa ap deriva from the tradition of the regular 
and developed to its utmost possibilities or impossibilities 
— e imaginative romances of Subandhu and Bana. The 
m arrangement of the tales is judicious, and the comparatively 
x swift and easy narrative is never overloaded by constant and 
enormous digressions. The episodic method is old and forms 
a striking feature of Indian story-telling, but in the Dasakumdara 
the subsidiary stories never beat out, hamper nor hold up the 
course of the main narrative. Even the four clever stories in 
the sixth Ucchvasa are properly emboxed, and we are spared the 
endless confusion of curses and changing personalities and stories 
within stories. 

Not only Dandin’s treatment, but also his style and diction 
are saved from the fatal fault of over-elaboration by his sense of 
» proportion and restraint. He is by no means ap easy writer, 

but there are no fatiguing complexities in his diction ; it is 
energetic and yet elegantly articulated. It is not marked by any 
inordinate love for disproportionate compounds and sesquipedalian 
sentences, nor by a weakness for far-fetched allusions, complex 
puns and jingling of meaningless sounds. "The advantage of such 
a style, free from ponderous construction and wearisome 
embellishment, is obvious for the graphic dressing up of its 
unconventional subjects of a cheat, a hypocrite, an amorist or a 
braggadacio ; and the Kavya-refinements would have been wholly 
out of place. Occasionally indeed Dandin indulges in florid 
descriptions, such as we find in the pictures of the sleeping 
Ambalika or the dancing Kandukavati, but even in these cases he 
keeps within the limits ofa few long sentences or only one printed 
page. There is an attempt at à literary feat in the avoidance of 
labial sounds in the seventh Ucchvasa, but it is adequately 
motived ; and Dndin wisely confines himself to a sparing use of 
such verbal ingenuity. It is not suggested that Dandin makes no 
| (0 Cos dH suq fer qo n RA his use of it is effective, 
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praise goes to Dandin as the master of vigorous and 
omn CURAR prose; and his work, in its artistic and social 
challanges, is undoubtedly a unique masterpiece, the merits of 
which need not be reluctantly recognised by modern taste for not 


conforming to the normal model. 


C. SUBANDHU 


In theory and accepted practice, the normal type of the 
Prose Kavya is illustrated, not by the work of Dandin, but by 
those of Subandhu and Bana. In these typical prose Kavyas, 
however, there is less exuberance of life, the descriptions are 
more abundant and elaborate, the narrative is reduced to a 
mere skeleton, learning loads the wings of fancy, and the style and 
treatment lack ease and naturalness. They have no ruffian heroes, 
nor dubious adventures, but deal with chaste and noble, if some- 
what sentimental and bookish, characters. They employ all 
the romantic devices, derived from folk-tale, of reborn heroes 
and transformed personages in a dreamland of marvellous but 
softer adventure, and present them in a gorgeous vehicle of 
elaborately poetical, but artificial, style. 

The date of Subandhu, author of the Vdsavadatta,' is not 
exactly known. Attempts have been made to establish its upper 
and the lower terminus, respectively, but Subandhu's s punning 
allusion, on the one hand, to the Uddyotakara* and a supposed 
work of Dharmakirti,* belonging at least to the middle of the 






i Ed. F. Hall, Bibl. Ind., with comm. of Sivaráma Trip Atum. Calcutta 1859, reprinted 
almost werbatim by J. Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1874, 3rd ed. 1907 ; ed. R. V. Krishnamachariar 
with his own comm. Sri Vagi-vilésa Press, Srirangam 1906; ed. Louis H. Gray. in roman 
characters, Columbia University Press, New York 1913. Sivariwa belongs to the 18th 
century; see S. K De, Sinskrit Pociics, 1, p. 318. There is also an carlicr comm. oi Jagad- 
dhara which deserves publication, 

= nydya-sthitim (v. 1. -vidydm) ivoddyotakara-svarüpám (ed. Hall, p. 235 ; ed. Srirangam, 
p. 303; ed. Gray, p. 180). 

. 8 bauddha-saerhgatim (v. 1. sat-kavi-kdvya-racandm) ivdlamkdra-bhasitdm, loc. cit. 
It is remarkabic that the reading is not found in all Mss (Hall, p. 236), and no work of 
Dharmakirtis called Buddhasarhgatyalarhküra has yet been found. Lévi (Bulletin de 
l'E'cole Français d'Extréme-Orient, 1903, p. 18) denies that Subandhu alludes to Dharmakirti's 
literary activity. 















sixth ce ntury A.D., and, on the other, by Bana’s allusion to a 

_ Vasavadatta. which is supposed to be the same as Subandhu's 
| work of that name, in the preface to his Harga-carita,! composed 
early in the seventh century. But it must be recognised that 
x the question is not free from difhculty. Neither the date of 
Dharmakirti nor that of the Uddyotakara can be taken as 
conclusively settled ; nor is it beyond question, in the absence of 
the author's name, that Bana really alludes to Subandhu's work. 
Even if the early part of the 7th century is taken to be 
the date of Dharmakirti and the Uddyotakara, it would make 
Subandhu a contemporary of Bana. The traditional view that 
Bana wrote his romance to surparss that of Subandhu probably 
arose from Bana’s qualification of his own Kddambari (st. 20) 
by the epithet ati-dvayi ‘surpassing the two, these two being, 
according to the very late commentator,® Subandhu's Vdsavadatta 
and Gupadhya's Brhatkatha. But the doubt expressed,‘ though 
later abandoned,* by Peterson has been lately revived. Since the 
arguments on both sides of the question* proceed chiefly on the 














x Stanza ll. The argument that Bága, by the use of Sleysa in this stanza, means to 
imply Subaadhu's foodness for it, is weak ; for Baga uses Sicya also in the stanzas on Bhása 
anj ihe Brhatkathd. 

* Among other literary or bistorical allusions made by Subandhu, the reference to 
Vikramáditya and Kafka in the tenth introductory stanza has been made tbe basis of entirely 
problematic conjectures by Hall (p. 6), Hoernle URAS, 1903, p. 545 f ) and B. C. Mazumdar 
URAS. 1907, p. 406 f.) ; sec L. H. Gray, introd., p. BI. The description of Kusumapura and 
Subandhbu s practice of the Gaudi Riti may suggest that he was an castern writer, but the 
geography of the work is too conventional and the argument on Riti too indefinite to be 
decnive. There are two olber punning allusions by Subandhu, apparently to a Gaoa-k Ari ë 
with a Viti by 5urapála (ed. Srirangam, p. 344) and an obscurely menti ned work by 
Kamallkara-bhikgu (p. 319) ; b t these have not yet been sufficiently recognised and traced. 

s Bhásuda!ta, the commentator, belong to the Iéth century. But the phrase aríidvayi 
is not g'amioatically correct, and the reading appears to be doubtful. Possibly it is à graphical 
scribal error for aniddhayd qualifying dhiyd) read by other commentators (cf. OLD, IV, no. 2, 
— —— to Kidambari, pp. 71-73. ^ Introd. to Shr, p. 133. 

s Sec Kane, inirod. to Harge-carita, p. al, Weber, Indische — Streifen, 

| Telang in JBRAS XVIII, 1891, p. Lait. W. Cartellieri in 
š 1898, pp. 21-23, 
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debatable grounds of the standard of taste and morals, and of style 
and diction, it is scarcely possible to express a final opinion 
without being dogmatic. The only one characteristic difference 
of Subandhu's prose from that of Bana, apart from its being 

inspirir is the excessive, but self-imposed, use of 
paronomasia (Slesa); but this argues neither for priority nor 
posteriority, but only suggest the greater currency of this figure 
of speech in this period. The only certain point about Subandhu's 
date is the fact that in the first half of the 8th century, Vakpati 
in his Prakrit poem Gaudavaho (st. 800) connects Subandhu's 
name with those of Bhasa, Kalidasa and Haricandra, and 
a little later in the same century, Vamana quotes anonymously’ 
a passage which occurs, with a slight variation, in Subandhu's 
Vasavadatta.* 

With the Vasavadatta of the Udayana legend, made famous 
by various poets in Sanskrit literature, Subandhu's romance has 
nothing common except the name ; and since the story, as told by 
Subandhu, does not occur elsewhere in any form, it appears to be 
entirely invented and embellished by our poet. But the plot is 
neither rich nor striking. The handsome prince Kandarpaketu, 





before 650 A.D.) ; Sivaprasad Bhattacharya in /HQ, 1V, 1929, p. eut —There is one passage 
to which attention docs appear to have been drawn, but it is no less important. It describes 
the passionate condition of Vásavadattá at the sight of Kandarpaketu and runs thus: 
hrdayam  vilikhitam iva  utkirpgam iva, pratyuptam iva, Allitam í(va..... vajralepa-g hasitam 
ive......marmdntara-sthitam iva, which appears to be reproduced in a metrical form in the 
following three lines from Bhavabhüti's Afdlasi-mddhava (v. 10) | 


lineva pratibimbiteva likhitevotkirna-rüpeva ca 
pratyupteva ca vajralepa-ghajitevántarnikháieva ca | 
så naf cetast Alliteva vilikhals cetobhuvah paAcabhih.. 


The verbal resemblance cannot be dismissed as accidental; but considering that Bhavabhüti 
bere improves upon what he weaves into the texture of his poem and also the fact that 
Bhavabhüti is known to have borrowed phrases from KAlidása, the presumption of borrowing 


on the part of Bhavabbüti is likely. 


1 — Kávydlamküra i. 3. 25 (kulifa-Jikhara-khara-nakhara j= Vdsavadaitd, ed. Srirangam 
p. 331 and ed. Hall, p. 226. | 
= For other references to Subandbu and his work see Gray, pp. 3-4. Gray is right ia 
thinking that the reference in the Dajakumdra® to Vásavadattà clearly alludes to the story of 


ell Jayana and Vaiavadatté, and not to VAsavadaité of Subandhu's romance. 
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1 of Cintamani, | s in a dream a lovely maiden ; and, 
setting out with his friend Makaranda in search of the unknown 
. beloved and resting at night in the Vindhya hills under a tree, he 
overhears the conversation of a couple of parrots that princess 
Wasavadatta of Pataliputra, having similarly dreamt of Kandarpa- 
ketu, has sent her pet parrot, Tamalika, to find him. With the 
help of the kindly bird, the lovers unite ; but as Srhgarasekhara, 
father of the princess, plans her marriage with a Vidyadhara 
chief, the lovers elope on a magic steed to the Vindhya hills. 
Early in the morning, while Kandarpaketu is still asleep, Vasava- 
datta, straying into the forest, is chased by two gangs of 
Kiratas; but as they fall out and fight for her, she eludes,them 
but trespasses into a hermitage, where she is turned into stone 
by the curse of the unchivalrous ascetic. Kandarpaketu, deterred 
from self-destruction by a voice from the sky, finds her after a 
long search, and at his touch the curse terminates. 
It will be seen that the central argument of such tales is 
weak and almost insignificant. The general scheme appears to 
consist of the falling in love of a passionate hero with a heroine 
of the fair and frail type, and their final union after a series of 
romantic adventures, in which all the naraative motifs’ of dream- 
wision, talking parrots, magic steed, curse transformation and 
voice in the air are utilised. But the interest of the story-telling 
lies not in incident, but in minute portraiture of personal 
beauty of the lovers and their generous qualities, their ardent, 
if sentimental, longing for each other, the misfortune obstruct- 
ing the fulfilment of their desires, their pangs of thwarted love, 
and the preservation of their love through all trials and dificul- 
ties until their final union. All this is eked out lavishly by the 
romantic commonplaces of the Kavya, by highly flavoured 
descriptions of cities, battles, oceans, mountains, seasons, sunset, 
descriptions of cities, battles, occens, mountains, seasons, sunset, 
moonrise and the like, and by the display of enormous Sastric 
^ uUi 
ss Hist of these are made out by Cartellieri, op. cit. For & study of these motifs as 
Mterary devices see Gray in WZKM, XVIII, 1904, p. 39 f. 
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—— and technical skill. Subandhu's poverty of invention 





and : tion, therefore, is not surprising ; and criticism 
has been, not unjustly, levelled against the absurdities and incon- 
sistencies of his story. But the slenderness of the theme is not so 
much a matter of importance to subandhu as the manner of 
developing or over-developing it. Stress has been rightly laid 
on his undoubted, if somewhat conventional, descriptive power ; 
but the more than occasional descriptive digressions, forming the 
inseparable accessory of the Kavya, constitute the bulk of his 
work, and are made merely the means of displaying his luxuriant 
rhetorical skill and multifarious learning. The attractiveness of 
the lady of Kandarpaketu's vision, for instance, is outlined in à 
brief sentence of some one hundred and twenty lines only! The 
wise censure of Anandavardhana* that the poets are often regard- 
less of theme and sentiment and exceedingly engrossed in verbal 
tricks is more than just in its application to the Prose Kavya of 
this type. 

It must, however, be said to Subandhu's credit that 
he is not overfond of long rolling compounds, and even when 
they occur, they are not altogether devoid of majesty and melody. 
When he has no need for a long sentence, he can write short 
ones. and this occurs notably in the beief dialogues. The sound- 
effects are not always tedious, nor his use of words always 
atrocious. What becomes wearisome in its abundance is 
Subandhu’s constant search for conceits, epithets and similes 
expressed i in endless strings of paronomasia (Slesa) and apparent 
incongruity (Virodhabhasa). For this reason, even his really 
coruscating ideas and images become more brilliant than 
luminous. When we are told that a lady is rakta-pdda like a 
grammatical treatise, her feet being painted with red lacquer as 
sections of grammar with red lines, or that the rising sun is 
blood-coloured, because the lion of dawn clawed the elephant of 
the might, we are taken to the verge of ludicrous fancy; but 





TY A2" Kai? I ka, ed. NSP, Bombay 1911, p. 151. 






ach ` instances abound from page to page.' In a stanza, the 
uin of which, however, is doubted, Subandhu describes 
; | own work as a treasure-house of literary dexterity, and 
| chocs that he had woven a pun in every syllable of his com- 
position. We have indeed the dictum of the Kavyadarsa (ii. 362) 
that paronomasia generally enhances the charm of all poetic 
figures, and the extraordinary resources of Sanskrit permit its 
effective use, but the rhetorician probably never means that the 
paronomasia should overshadow everything. The richness of 
Subandhu's fancy and his ingenuity in this direction is indeed 
astonishing and justifies his boasting ; but it cannot be said that 
he has used this figure with judgment or with the sense of 
visualisation which makes this, as well as other, figures a 
means of beautiful expression. Subandhu’s paronomasias are 
often far-fetched and phantas-magoric, adduced only for the sake 
of cleverness, and involve much straining and even torturing of 
the language. It is true that in the stringing together of puns 
Subandhu does not stand alone. Bana also makes much use 
of it, and refers to this habit of the Katha when he describes it as 
nirantara-slesa-ghana. But Bana never indulges in unceasing fire- 
works of puns and other devices, and his poetic imagination and 
power of picturesque description make ample amends for all his 
weakness for literary adornment. Subandhu, on the other hand, 
lacks these saving graces; nor does he command the humour, 
vigour and variety of Dandin. He becomes, therefore, a willing 
victim of the cult of style, which believes that nothing great can 
be produced in the ordinary way. 

In order to appreciate Subandhu's literary accomplishment 
this fact should be borne in mind ; and it is as unnecessary as it 
is hypercritical either to depreciate or exaggerate his merits 
unduly. It should be conceded that, in spite of its fancy, pathos 
and sentiment, Subandhu's work is characterised by an element 


1 Krisbnamachariar has given (op. git, p. xixf) an. almost exhaustive list of instances 
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EE not "bs pe that it is a — — vhich 
enojoyed a fame and influence disproportionate to its worth. Bana 
— a greater poet and can wield a wonderful spell of 
language, but Subandhu's method and manner of story-telling do 
not differ much from those of Bana, and conform to the general 
scheme of the Prose Kavya. But for his excessive fondness for 
paronomasia, Subandhu’s style and diction are no more tyranni- 
cally mannered than those of Bana; and parallelisms in words 
and ideas have been found in the respective works of the two 
poets. It is true that Subandhu's glittering, but somewhat cold, 
fancy occupies itself more with the rhetorical, rather than with 
the poetical, possibilies of his subject ; but making allowance 
for individual traits, one must recognise the same technique and 
paraphernalia in both Subandhu and Bana. They deal with the 
self-same commodities ; and if richness of vocabulary, wealth of 
description, profusion of epithets, similes and conceits, and 
frequency of learned allusions are distinctive of Subandhu, they 
are also found in Bana. Whatever difference there is between 
the two romancers, it is one not in kind but in degree. 

It would appear, therefore, that both Subandhu and Bana 
exhibit in their works certain features of the Sanskrit prose 
narrative which, being of the same character, must have belonged 
to the general literary tendency of the time. The tendency is 
not so apparent in Dandin, but in Subandhu and Pana it is 
carried to its extreme ; and we find, more or less, a similar 
phenomenon in poetry, as we pass from Bharavi to Magha. It 
is, however, a facile explanation which puts it down to incom- 
petence, bad taste or queer mentality ; the question has a deeper 
historical significance, perhaps more in prose than in poetry. 
Louis H. Gray calls attention to certain stylistic similarities 
between Subandhu's Vdsavadatta and Lyly's Eupheus; but ii 
there is any point in drawing a parallel, it lies precisely in the 
$e that the work of the Sanskrit stylist, like that of the 
| han mannerist, is a deliberate attempt to achieve a rich. 


























variegated and imaginative prose style, although like all deli- 


berate attempts it is carried to fantastic excess. The ornate and 
fanciful style tends to the florid and extravagant, and needs to be 
restrained and tamed ; but the plain style inclines equally towards 
the slipshod and jejune, and needs to be raised and inspired. 
The plain style, evidenced in the Paftcatantra, is indeed well 
proportioned, clear and sane, and is suitable for a variety of liter- 
ary purpose, but it is ill fitted for fanciful, gorgeous or passion- 
ate expression; it is constantly liable, when not used with 
something more than ordinary scholarship and taste, to degene- 
rate into commonness or insipidity. Neither Subandhu nor 
Bana may have evolved a properly ornate style, suitable for 
counteracting these perils and for elevated imaginative writing. 
but their inclination certainly points to this derection. It is not 
the rhetorical habit in these writers which annoys, but their use 
of rhetoric not in proportion, but out of proportion to their 
narrative, description, idea or feeling. Perhaps in their horror 
of the commonplace and in their eagerness to avoid the danger of 
being dull, they proceed to the opposite extreme of too heavy 
ornamentation, and thereby lose raciness, vigour and even sanity ; 
but for this reason the worthiness of their motive and the 
measure of success which they achieved shou!d not be missed. 
We have an interesting illustration here of what occurs every- 
where, namely the constantly recurring struggle between the 
plain and the ornate style; but in trying to avoid plainness, 
these well-meaning but unbalanced writers practically swamp it 
with meaningless ornateness, by applying to prose the ill-fitting 
graces and refinements of poetry. The gorgeous standard, which 
they set up, is neither faultless nor easy to follow, but it is curi- 
ous that it is never questioned for centuries. It is a pity that 
their successors never realise their literary motive, but only 
exaggerate their literary mannerisms. It was for the later writers 
to normalise the style by cutting down its early exuberant excesses, 
but it is strange that they never attempted to do so. Perhaps they 
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Kavya to the metrical. There has never been, 
later history of Sanskrit prose style, a real ebb 
‘eal flux between maxima and minima. It is for 
perhaps that the perfect prose style, which keeps the 
—— between the plain and the ornate, never developed 
in Sanskrit. 
i There is, thus, no essential difference of literary inspiration 
between Subandhu and Bana; only, Subandhu's gifts are often 
rendered ineffectual by the mediocrity of his poetic powers. 
There is the sameness of characteristics and of ideas of workman- 
ship; but while Subandhu often plods, Bana can often soar. 
The extreme excellence, as well as the extreme defect, of the 
literary tendency, which both of them represent in their indivi- 
dual way, are, however, better mirrored in Bàana's works, which 
reach the utmost limit of the peculiar type of the Sanskrit prose 
narrative. 






























d. Banabhatta 


^n the first two and a half chapters of his Harsa-carita and 
in the introductory stanzas of his Kadambari,^ Banabhatta gives 
an account of himself and his family as prelude to that of his 
royal patron.‘ He was a Brahman of the Vatsyayana-gotra, 
his ancestry being traced to Vtsa, of whom a mythological 
account is given as the cousion of Saradvata, son of Sarasvat! and 
Dadhica. In the family was born Kubera, who was honoured 
by many Gupta kings, and whose youngest son was Pasupata. 
Pasupata’s son was Arthapati ; and among the many sons of 
Arthapati, Citrabhanu was Dana e father. They lived ina place 
called Pritikuta on the banks of the Hiranyabahu, otherwise known 


+ The accouis agree, eccept in one omission, namely, the name of Pana’s great-grand- 

- father, Padupata,is not found in the Addamberi. For a recent summary of all relevant 
ree yc a ma tága and his works, as weil as for a full bibliograp hy. sce A. A. Maria 

` (Diss., N. V. de Viaamiche, Leuvea 1937), pp. 1-108, which also 
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1s the river Sona. Bana's mother Rajyadevi died while he was yet 
young, but his father took tender care of him. When he was 
about fourteen, his father died ; and in the unsettled life which 
followed, Bana wandered about from place to place, mixed in 
dubious company, acquired evil repute as well as rich experience, 
returned home and lived a life of quiet study. He was summoned 
to the presence of king Harsavardhana, ostensibly for being taken 
to task for his misspent youth, at his camp near the town of 
Manitara on the Ajiravatl. He was at first received with coldness, 
but afterwards with much favour.' After some time, on a visit 
home, Bana was requested by his relatives to speak of the great 
king. He began his narrative, after having warned his audience 
of his inability to do full justice to his theme. The story is told 
in the remaining five Ucchvasas, but it is left unfinished. It was 
possibly never his intention to offer a complete account ; for he 
tells us that even ina hundred lives he cannot hope to recount the 
whole story of Harsa's mighty deeds, and asks his audience if they 
would be content to hear a part.” 

We have already spoken of the value of the important 
metrical preface to the Harsa-carita,* which speaks of the famous 
literary predecessors of Bana. The story begins with a descrip- 
tion of Sthanvié$vara and of the glorious kings, sprung from 
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1 Itis not known at what stage of Harsa's career Bana met him. It is assumed that 
Bana was fairly young when Harsa in his greatness patronised him, and that there is no 
reason to presume that Bina wrote in the carly part of Harsa's reign, which ended in 647 A.D. 
Bina never alludes to troubles of poverty among other troubles he mentions in Ucchvisa i, 
and we are also told that he inherited wealth from his ancestors. He acknowledges gifts 
from his patron, but there is nothing to support the legend that he sold some of his literary 
works to Harga. 

2 The carliest quotation from Epa, though anonymous, occurs in Vàmapa's 
Kavydlamkdra (2nd half of the Sth century) v. 2. 44, anukaroti bhagavato náráyapasya 
(= Küdambart, ed. Peterson, p.6). In the middle of the 9th century, Bápa and bis two 
works are mentioned by Anandavardhana in his Dhvanyüloka (ed. NSP, pp. 87, 100, 

1, 127). 
ge? Af A. Führer, with comm. of Sarhkara, Bomb. Skt, Ser., 1909 ; ed. K. P. Parab, 
with same comm. NSP, Bombay 1892 (5th ed. 1925) ; ed, P. V. Kane (withott comm. but with 
notes etc.), Bombay 1918. Trs. into English by E. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas, London 1907, 
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Puspabhati, from whom is descended Harsavardhana’s father, 
Prabhakaravardhana.  Harsa's elder brother is Rajyavardhana ; 
and his sister Rajyaéri is married to Grahavarman of the 
Maukhari family of Kanyakubja. Then we have a more brilliant 
than pathetic picture of the illness and death of Prabhakara- 
vardhana, whose queen YaSomati also ascends the funeral pyre, 
of the return of Rajyavardhana from his successful campaign 
against the Hünas, and of his reluctance to ascend the throne. 
But before Harsa could be installed, news reaches that the king 
of Malava his slain Grahavarman and imprisoned Rajyaśri. 
Rajyavardhana succeeds in defeating the Malava king, but he is 
treacherously killed by the king of Gauda.  Harsa's expedition 
to save his sister follows, but in the meantime she escapes from 
prison and is rescued by a Buddhist sage. The story abruptly 
ends with the meeting of Harsa and Rajyasri while the tale of 
her recovery is being told. The work gives us nothing about the 
later career of Harsa, nor any information regarding the later 
stages of Bana’s own life. 

“ The Harsa-carita has the distinction of being the first 
attempt at writing a Prose Kavya on an historical theme. 
Subandhu's Vdsavadattd, as well as Bana’s other prose narrative, 
the Kddambari, deals with legendary fiction and everything is 
viewed in these works through a highly imaginative atmosphere. 
The Harsa-carita is no less imaginative, but the author takes his 
own sovereign as his hero and weaves the story out of some actual 
events of his career. / In this respect it supplies a contemporary 
picture, which, in the paucity of other records, is indeed valuable : 
but its importance as an historical document should not be 
overrated. /'The sum-total of the story, lavishly embellished 
as it is, is no more than an incident in Harsa's career; and it 
cannot be said that the picture is either full or satisfactory 
from the historical point of view./ Many points in the narra- 
tive, especially the position, action and identity of the Malava 


1 See below, ch, VI, under Poems with Historical Themes. 
O.P. 220—29 
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and the Gauda kings, are left obscure; and the gorgeously 
descriptive and ornamental style leaves little room for the poor 
thread of actual history. Even if the work supplies picturesque 
accounts, into which the historian may profitably delve, of the 
actualities of life in camp and court, in monastery and village 
retreat, of military expeditions, and of social religious observances 
and practices, we learn very little indeed of the political facts of 
the great emperor's reign as a whole. 

‘lit is clear that Bana writes his Harsa-carita more as a 
romantic story than as a sober history of the king's life, and stops 
when he is satisfied that his Muse has taken a sufficiently long 
flight. The term ‘Historical Kavya,’ which is often applied to 
this and other works of the same kind, is hardly expressive ; 
for, in all essential, the work is a Prose Kavya, and the fact of 
its having an historical theme does not make it historical in 
style, spirit and treatment./ The reproach that India had little 
history and historical sense is perhaps not entirely just, but 
India was little interested in historical incident as such, and 
never took seriously to chronicling, much less to what is known 
as history in modern times. The uncertainties of pre-history, 
therefore, continue in India to a comparatively late period; and 
it is also important to note that the idea of evolution ts, in the 
same way, scarcely recognised in the sphere of thought and 
speculation. Perhaps the explanation is to be sought in the] 
psychology of the Indian mind, which takes the world of 
imagination to be more real than the world of fact; perhaps we 
in modern times attach too much importance to fact or incident 
and make a fetish of history or evolution. In any case, history 
had little place in the Kavya, which apparently considered the 
mythological heroes to be more interesting than the actual 
rulers of the day. Even when a real personage is taken for 
treatment, as in the case of Harsa, he is elevated and invested 
with all the glory and some of the fiction of the mythological 
hero. The Sanskrit theory of art also, in its emphasis on 
imaginative and impersonalised creation, encouraged abstraction, 
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admitted belief in fate and miracle, and had little feeling for the 
concrete facts and forces of human nature and human life. The 
same spirit, which tended against the creation of a vigorous and 
sensitive drama, stood also in the way of clear and critical 
historiography. The poets who, like Pana, write on histori- 
cal themes, never claim merit as historians, but conceive their 
duty to be that of a poet. It would not be proper, therefore, 
to attach the qualification ‘historical’ to what is essentially a 
Kavya. 

The imposition of keeping even within the semblance of 
fact is absent in the Kddambari, which is an entirely imagina- 
tive creation, but which like the  Harsa-carita, is also left 
unfinished. It was, however, death, which cut off the work ; and 
we are told by Bana’s son, Bhdsana,' that he wrote the latter 
part, not out of literary ostentation, but as a task of filial duty. / 
We do not know in what way Bana himsels would have rounded 
off the inherent difficulties of the remainder of the plot, but the 
inferiority of the supplement is generally admitted. It gives the 
impression of introducing complexities, but there is also an 
anxiety of bringing the story to a somewhat hurried close. The 
command over the ornate style and diction is undoubted, and the 
son possesses some of the excellences of the father ; but to the 
mannerisms of the father, which are often exaggerated, are added 
a few peculiar to the son. 

‘The story of the Kadambari,' which deals with the lives 
and loves of two heroes, each of whom is reborn twice, 1s too 
well known to require a detailed summary here. But it is 
noteworthy that Bana’s portion of the composition stops even 


! In some MSS (e.g., Stein, Jammu Cat., Bombay 1894, p. 299), he is called Pulina or 
Pulinda. Dhanapiála in his T/laka-maRjari (Pref. verse 26) seems to suggest that Pulinda was 
the name. 

* Ed. P. Peterson, Bomb. Skt. Ser., 1883; ed. P. V. Kane, Bombay 1911, 1920; 
(3rd ed. 1921, Pūrvabhāga only); ed. K. P. Parab, with comm. of Bhanucandra and Siddha- 
candra, NSP, Bombay 1890 (7th ed., revised by V, L. Panshikar 1928). Engl. trs. (with 
occasional omissions) C. M, Ridding, London 1896. Summaries of the story will be found in 
these editions. 











_ before the theme is properly developed. It introduces the 
 Candala maiden and her speaking parrot itto the court of 
‘Soadraka and puts the entire narrative in the mouth of the 

parrot.' Apart from absurdity of the device, it is noteworthy 

that the old method of emboxing tale within tale is also retained ; 
for the parrot's tale includes that of the sage Jabali concerning 

Candrapida and Vaisampayana, along with the story told by 

Mabaéveta of her love for Pundarika. After the meeting of 

Candrapida with Kadambarl, whose entrance into the story is 

too long delayed, and his hurried return to Ujjayini, Bana’s 

work ends abruptly with the welcome news which Patralekha 
brings to him of Kadambari’s assurance of love. It is clear 
that, like Spenser, Bana conceived of too large a plan and never 
lived to finish it. The plot is only begun but hardly unfolded. 
It is completed ingeniously enough by his son, but we have no 
means, except from scattered and uncertain hints in the narrative 
itself, of knowing whether Bana wanted to develop it with all 
its later bewildering turn and confusion of curses and changing 
personalities of reborn heroes. Half-told as the tale is by him, 
we cannot be sure if he meant Sadraka, the hearer of the story, 
but a redundant figure at the outset, is to become the real hero 
in the end as the reborn Candrapida, who in his turn is to be the 
moon-god in his former birth, or whether Vaisampayana is to 
turn out as the transformed parrot itself recounting the tale ; for 
these elaborate intricacies occur in the second part of the work. 

This important fact is ignored when one criticises Bana for 

his highly complex plot, and charges him wich deficiency of 

constructive power. The striking parallelism of the story 
of the  Kadambar to the much humbler one of King 

Sumanas (or Sumanasa), narrated in the two  Kashmirian 

versions of the Brhatkatha, may suggest that Bana may have 


1 On the rôle of the Parrot in story literature, scc L. H. Gray in WZKM, XVIII, 


1904, p. 42. " Calcutta 1884, ii, p. 17 f. ; th 
: 's Kathd-sarit-sdgara, x. 3 (Tawney's Irs., cu e M, p. .+ e 
VET em i ge is reproduced in Peterson’s introd. to the Kàádambarl, pp. 84-95) ; Kgemendra's 


Brhatkathd-mafjart, xvi. 185 f. 
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"wanted to utilise the motif of curse and rebirth, but it is useless 
to speculate whether he would have done it in the same way as 
we have it now. The complications of the plot, as developed in 
BhOsana’s supplement, can hardly be inferred from the dry bones 
of the much simpler and less refined original, occurring in the 
versions of the Brhatkatha, which has a somewhat different 
denouement and which attaches degrading forms of birth to the 
heroine Mandarika and her father, on the rather frivolous ground 
of a curse proceeding from wild grief in the one case and repent- 
ance for pronouncing the curse in the other. . 

That the method of emboxing tales can be carried to a con- 
fusing extent is seen in the arrangement of Somadeva's Katha- 
sarit-sdgara, where, often with an insignificant framework, we 
have A's account of B's report of C's recounting of D's relating 
of what E said, and so forth, until we have the disentangling of 
the entire intricate progression, or reversion to the main story, 
which the reader in the meantime probably forgets. The form is 
not ill suited to a succession of disconnected tales, as in the 
Pafcatantra, where they are narrated generally by the characters 
of the frame-story or of the inset stories. "There is further 
improvement in the Dasakumdra-carita, where their several 
experiences are narrated, with a semblance of realism, by the 
princes themselves in the first person, and in the Vetala-pafica- 
vimsati, where all the separate tales are connected to serve one 
main purpose. In the Kadambart, the old machinery is adapted, 
with a clever plan, to the conditions of the complex narrative. 
The device of first-hand narration is made an essence of the 
form; for the inset stories explain matters which the main 
narrator could not himself know and which each subsidiary 
narrator is allowed to describe as coming within the scope of Der, 
sonal experience. The main narrative here is not recounted bv 
the hero, but in effect by the sage Jabali, who is supposed by his 
insight to know vividly what he relates, and who can describe 
freely and objectively ; but each of the minor narratives, like that 
of Mahasveta, gives effective expression to intimate knowledge 
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and feeling, and is made essential to the development of the 
plot. 

The denouement, as developed by Bhdsana, is sometimes 
criticised as flat. To a certain extent, this is true; but, making 
allowance for the device of curse and rebirth common enough in 
folk-tale,^ one should admit that there is an element of surpise 
in the discovery at the end that Sddraka, who is only the listener 
to the story, is himself the real hero, who had loved in vain 
in two lives, and whose listening to the story is a necessary con- 
dition of the reawakening of his love for Kadambari and of 
brininging his second life to an end by his revived longing for 
reunion. As a rule, the romance-writers, like the poets, are 
rather poor inventors of plot, and make use of all the paraphernalia 
of conventional story-telling, as well as of the fantastic ornate- 
ness of an overworked diction ; but there is more arrangement, 
progress and interest in Bana’s narrative than in Subandhu's ; 
and, in spite of the complexes of past and present lives, there 
cannot be much doubt that the threads of the stories of the loves 
of the two maidens, which form his main theme, are skilfully 
interlaced. 

“The chief obstacle to our appreciation of Bana’s constructive 
gift, however, is his weakness for elaborating the tales, by dwelling 
too much on details, in a style which draws prose and poetry 
together in an unnatural alliance. The lack of proportion is due 
partly to largeness of handling, and partly to a prodigal imagina- 
tion which prefers lawless splendour to decent insipidity. But 
the sense of proportion is the very foundation of style and treat- 
ment./ There is no need, for instance, to lose sight of the 
narrative in a lavish description of Ujjayint, of Sukanasa’s 
palace, of the Vindhya forest and hermitage, of the temple of 


1 Fora study of these motifs as literary devices, see L. H. Gray in WZKM, XVIII, 1904, 
pp. 53-54. Gray cites an instance from the story of Arthapála in Dafakumüra^, where there 
is a hint not fully developed, of a very complex scheme of three incarnations involving six 

. [tisnoteworthy, however, that it is Bága's heroes, and not his heroines, who 
wndergo three rebirths each. 
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Candika, of night and moonrise, all of which give us wonderful 
word-pictures, no doubt, but most of which are certainly over- 
done. Bana’s power of observation and picturesque description, 
his love of nature, his eye for colour and ear for music, the rich- 
ness of his fancy and his wealth of words, are excellences which 
are unquestioned ; but they are seldom kept within moderate 
bounds. His choice of subject may be good, but his choice of 
scale is fatal. The readiness of his resources is truly astonish- 
ing, but the exaggeration often swamps the reality of his 
pictures. The description of Ujjayini, for instance, is too extra- 
vagant in its terms to give us a vivid notion of what it actually 
was in his time. The delineation of Mahasveta’s beauty is too 
undiscriminating in its heaping of metaphors and epithets to 
present a convincing visual picture. Nor are  absurdities 
excluded in matters of detail. The physician, a youth of 
eighteen, who attends upon the dying Prabhakaravardhana, is so 
fanatically attached to his king that he must also burn himself on 
the funeral pyre on his patron’s death. It is not that Bana's 
imageries lack visualisation and proper phrasing; Bana can be 
forcible and direct when he chooses ; the sense of humour is not 
altogether wanting in his picture, for example, of the Dravida 
ascetic, or in his description of Skandagupta as having a nose as 
long as his sovereign's pedigree ; the advantage of contrast is uti- 
lised in the characterisation of the pairs of lovers ; all this and 
more is admitted. But the censure is just that Bana allows no 
topic to pass until he can squeeze no more out of it. Whether in 
description or in speeches of lamentation and exhortation, no 
possible detail is missed, no existing variety of synonymous 
epithets omitted, no romantic symbolism and conceit overlooked. 


por any brilliant rhetorical device ignored. 


It is clear that Baàna's evident relish in this extended and 


 — over-ostentatious method is a hindrance not only to vigorous 
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narrative, but also to the realities of sentiment and character. 
Comments have been made, not unjustly, on the shadowy nature 
of his personages, some in their second and even third birth, and 
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. their exaggerated sentiments. But, making allowance for 
aberrations inevitable in a rich and exuberant talent, it must be 
said that Bana’s power of characterisation or delineation of 
sentiment is not entirely divorced from reality. The world he 
depicts is removed in time and character, but not in appreciation 
and sympathy, from our own. The tale is strange, as also its 
manner of telling, but the element of marvel and magic isa 
recognised concomitant of the popular tale and need not of itself 
diminish its value as a romance, any more than the imaginative 
character of Spenser's Faery Queene impairs its interest as a 
poem. The scene is laid as much in Kadambari's home, situated 
beyond the Himalayas and peopled by Gandharvas and Kinnaras, 
as in Ujjayint where Candrapida’s very human father Tarapida 
and his practical minister Sukanasa hold court in royal splendour. 
The wor!d of fancy is conceived as vividly as the world of human- 
ity; but the whole unreal machinery fades away when we 
are brought face to face with a tale of human love and sorrow, 
set forth in its idyllic charm as well as in its depth of pathos. It 
cannot be denied indeed that these old-time romancers are not 
always good at assessing the fine shades of human conduct ; they 
see life as an affair in which black is black and white is white, 
black and white seldom merge in dubious grey. Bana attempts 
to infuse some diversity of colouring into his Patralekha and his 
Sukanasa, but they are too fine to be life-like. His two heroes 
are endowed with nobility, courtesy, devotion and charm, but 
they give the impression, more or less. of broad types of charac- 
ter; they are hardly human beings. All this must be frankly 
admitted. But it must also be admitted that Bana possesses a 
wonderful insight into the currents of youthful passion and virgin 
modesty, in their varying impulses of joy and grief, hope and 
despair ; and this forms the’ pith of his work in its surrounding 
embroidery, It is perhaps for this reason that he is more success- 
ful in delineating his two  heroines. The maidenly love of 
Kadambarl. with its timid balancing of the new-born longing and 
cherished filial duty, is finely set off by the pathetic fidelity of 
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the lovelorn Mahasveta, awaiting her lover for long years on the 
shores of the Acchoda lake. If they are overdressed children of 
Bana’s poetic imagination, his romantic ideas of love find in them 
a vivid and effective embodiment ; they are no less brilliant types, 
but they are at the same time individualised by the sharpness of 
the impression. 

Indeed, the chief value of Bana’s unique romance lies, not 
in its narrative, not in its characterisation, nor in its presentation, 
but in its sentiment and poetry. In this extraordinary tale 
Bana gives us a poetic treatment, in two different ways, of youth- 
ful love, having its root not only in the spontaneous emotion of 
this life, but in the recollective affection of cycles of existence, in 
what Kalidasa and Bhavabhaüti describe as friendships of former 
births firmly rooted in the heart. It is a study of the poetic 
possibilities of the belief im transmigration y it conceives of a 
longer existence which links the forgotten past and the living 
present in bonds of tender and unswerving memories. If love in 
this romance moves in a strange and fantastic atmosphere of 
myth and folk-tale, the unreality of the dream-pageant acquires 
a vitality and interest from the graceful and poetic treatment of 
the depth and tenderness of human love, chastened by sorrow 
and death, enlivened by abiding hope and faith, and heightened 
by the touch of an intrepid idealism. And the extravagance of 
its luxuriant diction is perhaps a fit vehicle for this extravagantly 
romantic tale of love. 

There are some critics, however, who on formal grounds 
would deny to Bana a high rank as a prose writer; and the 
classic onslaught of Weber" has been repeatedly quoted. The 
charge, in brief, is that Bana’s style and diction suffer from the 
vices of an unduly laboured vocabulary, syntax and ornamenta- 
tion. His prose has been compared to an Indian jungle, where 
progress is rendered impossible by luxuriant undergrowths, 


mk, In ZDMG, 1853, quoted by Peterson, op. cit., introd., p. 38. On this romance, see 
Weber, Indische Streifen, i, pp. 308-86. 
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the traveller cuts out a path for himself, and where wild 
lie in wait for him in the shape of recondite words. far- 
allusions, vast sentences, undiscriminated epithets upon 
epithets in a multitude of aggressive compounds and of a whole 
battalion of puns, similes, hyperboles, alliterations and assonan- 
ces. His erudition, it is complained, is heavy in its outrageous 
tendency to overloading and subtlety ; his sense of proportion is 
faulty in its excessive use of literary embellishments and in the 
construction of really enormous sentences, in which the verb or 
the subject is held over to the second, third, nay, even to the 
sixth page of print, all the interval being filled with more 
dazzling than illuminating series of phrases and phrases 
upon phrases; his weakness for play upon thought or word 
is incessant and irritating; he is dominated by the perverse 
desire of producing the graces of poetry in prose ; the grandeur of 
his style is ponderous and affected and often falls into the 
grandiose,—in fact, he has all the worst faults of verbal and 
mental bombast which can characterise a prose writer. While 
some measure of imperfect sympathy may be suspected in this 
unqualified denunciation, there is a great deal in this view which 
is justifiable. But it should not be forgotten that richness of 
vocabulary, wealth of description, frequency of rhetorical orna- 
ments, length of compounds and elaborateness of sentences, a 
grandiose pitch of sound and sense are common features of the 
Prose Kavya ; and in this respect Bana is perhaps less reprehen- 
sible than Subandhu, whose unimaginative stolidity aggravate, 
rather than lessen, the enormity of the blemishes. The author 
of the Kavyddarsa asserts that a profusion of compact compounds 
is the very life of Sanskrit prose, and that paronomasia is the very 
soul of poetic figures ; this dictum is exemplified only too well by 
these writings. Whether Bana felt himself fettered by the liter- 
ary canons of the rhetoricians, or whether these fetters them- 
selves were forged on the model of the works composed by himself 
and his compeers, is a question which need not be discussed 
| here; but it must be admitted at once that in Bana’s romance, 
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ridity, subtlety and horror of the obvious gets altogether the 
uppe hand, as compared with succinctness, simplicity and direct- 

De That Bana can write with force and beauty and achieve 
| | diversity of style has been pointed out by his 
j ‘apologists. but this cannot be taken as his general practice. He 
can seldom write without elegancies, and his manner has a 
tendency to generate into mannerism. He is often unable to 
concentrate in a terse phrase the force of pathos and passion, but 
reduces its strength by diffusing it into gracefully elaborated 
sentences. All this and even more cannot be denied. Bana is 
not faultless ; he is indeed very faulty. But all this should not 
lead us to compare his works with those of Dandin, which are 
differently conceived and executed, nor emphasise points in which 
he is obviously deficient. We should judge him on his own 
merits, and not by any standard which he does not profess to 
follow. It is useless to expect things which he does not aim at, 
but it is necessary to find out in what he is truly efficient. 

“It seems strange that one should be capable of denying the 
splendour of Bana’s prose at its best. [t is eccentric, excessive 
and even wasteful, but its organ-voice is majestic in movement 
and magnificent in volume and melody.^ It would often seem 
that the nobly wrought diction moves along in its royal dignity 
and its panorama of beautiful pictures, while the poor story lags 
behind in the entourage and the humble sentiment hobbles along 
as best as it can. But it should not be forgotten that it is mainly 
by its wonderful spell of language and picturesqueness of ima- 
gery that Bana’s luxuriant romances retain their hold on the 
imagination, and it is precisely in this that their charm lies. I 
is an atmosphere of gracious lunar rainbows rather than that of 
strong sunlight. No one denies that Bana’s prose is useless for 
average purposes, but the question is whether it suites the purpose 
for which it is intended, whether the high-flown style is able to 
sbaps, the rough stones of popular literature into gems of romantic 

auty. Di may be said that a more terse and simple style would 
‘appropriate for his account of king Harsa, but the 
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| mv have already said, should be taken more as a Prose 


vya than as an historcal production, more as a stupendous 
panegyric than as a real biography. Still more should the 
Kadambart be taken as a gorgeous and meandering tapestry 
work, in which an over-fancy fertile weaves endless patterns of 
great but fantastic beauty. It is conceded that prose in its 
normal proportion is hardly Bana’s natural organ of speech, nor 
is poetry, if one is to judge from his Candt-sataka ; but he affects 
a kind of prose-poetry in which he is unique. If he is swayed 
by the rhetorical passion of the Sanskrit poets, he is not merely 
rhetorical ; if he writes long sentences, his sentences are seldom 
obscure ; if he has a fondness for epithets and compounds, they 
are not always devoid of vividness, harmony and stateliness. 
Bana is neither an imaginative recluse, nor a lover of the 
abstruse and the difficult, but he has an undoubted gift for the 





` picturesque, the tender and the pathetic. He has a rare mastery 





over a certain gamut of feeling and fancy, but his prettiness or 
succulence never lack dignity nor become namby-pamby. In 
spite of their long-drawn-out brilliance and overwhelming profu- 
sion, his elaborate sentence-pictures are seldom wanting in the 
variety, swing and cadence of balanced phrase. Bana has an 
amazing command over words and an irrepressible talent for 
melodious and majestic phrase ; but he is not so much a creator 
of words and phrases as an architect of sentences and paragraphs. 
In the combination of pictorial effect with the elegance and 
splendour of word-music, they form an unparalleled series of 
vignettes of astonishing lavishness. He would be monotonous 
and tiresome to one who determines to plod doggedly through the 
whole work, but he is attractive if attention is confined at a time 
to the marvellous richness of his fancy revealed in one or two of 
his delightful episodes and descriptions. Bana pours out the 
whole farrago of his ideas, and has a provoking, and sometimes 
meaningless, habit of heaping them up in the enormous mass of 
a single sentence. He is verbose, not in the sense that he takes 


»any words to express an idea, but in the sense that he gives 
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expression to a multitude of ideas where a few would suffice. He 
is always in the danger of being smotherd by his own luxuriance. 
Indeed, Bapa's work impresses us by its unfailing and unres- 
trained wealth of power ; we have here not an abundance, but a 
riot. “It is useless to seek a motive behind his work or sobriety 
of judgment and workmanship; what we have here is the 
sheer delight of voluminous expression, the  largeness of 
tumultuous fancy, and the love of all that is grand and glorious 


in fact or fiction. e 


2. "Tor DRAMA FROM SUDRAKA TO BHAVABHÜTI 


As in poetry, so in the drama, the period which followed 
Kalidasa is still an expansive age in which stagnation has 
not yet set in. Unfortunately, only a limited number of drama- 


tic works has survived ; but, fortunately, they show greater 


elasticity, variety and vitality than the poetical works of this 
period. With the exception of Amaru and Bhartrhari, we have, 
on the one hand, Bharavi, Bhatti, Maydra, Kumaradasa and 
Magha, who do nothing more than work variations in the same 
tradition of poetry ; but we have, on the other hand, Sadraka, 
the writers of four early  Bhana's,  Harsa, Visakhadatta, 
Mahendravikrama, Bhatta Narayana and Bhavabhüti, each of 
whom represents a different and interesting type of the drama. 


a. Stidraka 


In the long and varied history of the Sanskrit drama the 
Mrcchakatika' of Sadraka occupies a unique place. It is some- 


! Ed. A. F. Stenzler, Bonn 1847; ed. N. B. Godabole, with comm. of Lalla Diksita 
and Prthvidhara, Bomb. Skt. Ser., 1896; ed. K. P. Parab, with comm. of Prihvidhara, 
NSP, Bombay 1900, 3rd revised ed. 1909, 5th ed. 1922, Trs. into English by A. W. Ryder, 
Harvard Orient. Ser., Cambridge Mass., 1905; also by R. P. Oliver, Univ. of Illinois. 
U.S.A, 1938. The work has been translated several times into German and French. 
and also in other languages. For fuller bibliography see Sten Konow, op. cit., p. zo. For 





h fuller bibliographies of dramatic writings dealt with in the following payes, one should 
| consult, besides besides Sten Konow, M. Schuyler's Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama, New 
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as one of the oldest extant Sanskrit dramas, and 
n asa mere recast and continuation, by a clever but 
anonymous playwright. of the fragmentary Carudatta ascribed 
to But we have no exact knowledge of its date, origin 
and authoriship, nor of its relation to the Cadrudatta. The work 
has been variously assigned to periods ranging from the 2nd 
century B.C. to the 6th century A.D.," but even if none of the 
opinions advanced carries complete conviction, there can hardly 
be any doubt that it is a fairly old work. In spite of the 
number of legends which have gathered round the name of 
Sodraka, its reputed author, nothing is known of him beyond 
the somewhat fanciful account* given in the Prologue of the 
play. We are told in this eulogistic reference that the author 
was a great Brahman king’ of the name of Sadraka ; and among 
the curious details of his excellences, we find that he was 
proficient in the Rgveda and the Samaveda, in mathematics, 
in the art concerning the courtesan and and in the lore of 
elephants, -statements which it is not impossible to support, to a 
limited extent, from the knowledge betrayed in the drama 
itself. The royal author is also said to have obtained the grace 








York 1906, and Winternitz, G/L, ii, under respective authors and works. Only important 
ediiloms and works on the plays are mentioned here. Analyses of the plots of the plays 
dealt with below are given by Sylvaien Lévi, Sien Konow and Keith , as they are thus 
available in French, German and English respectively, we have avokicd repetition as much 
=< 1 The various opinions are summarised by Sic: Konow, ind. Drama, p. 57, which 
ses for references; also K. C. Mehendale in Bhandarkar Comm. Vol., Poona 1917, p. 367 f. 
Sten Konow himse!f would identify SOdraka with the Abhira king Sivadatta (about 250 A.D), 
while Jolly shows (Hindu Law of Partition, Inheritance and Adoption, Tagore Law Lectures, 
Calcutta 1883, p. 68 f.) that the knowledge of legal procedure evidenced in act ix follows 
what we find in the law books belonging to the 6th and 7th centuries. Jacobi (Bhaviratra- 
kaha, Munich 1918, p. 83 note), on the astrological data in act iv, believes that the drama 
could mot have been written before the 4th century A.D. Sten Konow’s view is effectively 
criticised by J. Charpentier in JRAS, 1923, p. 595 f., who discusses the question in some 


tense, indicative of an event long past, in stanzas 3, 4, and 7 
need not imply that the information is not based upon 
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— . of Siva ; and after performing the horse-sacrifice and placing his 


son on the throne, he died by entering the fire at the astonishing 
age of a hundred years and ten days. | 
—. Whether all this describes an historical or a mythical king 
is not certain ; and Sadraka's identity and authorship must yet 
be regarded as unsolved problems. The fact that Kalidasa's 
predecessor, Somila (with Ramila) wrote a Sadraka-katha perhaps 
indicates Sadraka's legendary character accepted even before 
Kalidasa's time ; and to later authors like Dandin, Bana, Kalhana 
(iii. 343) and Somadeva he is already a figure of romance,’ asso- 
ciated with Vidiga, Pratisthana, Vardhamana and other places. 
Late legends connect him with the Andhrabhrtyas and Satavahana 
(or Salivahana), but to melt down the legends and recoin historic 
truth from them, when they bear upon their very face the 
stamp of myth, is possible but not convincing. Some facts may 
have been drawn into the legends, and probably real incidents and 
names of real persons occur, but the attempt to separate the 
real from the unreal is, more or less, a pastime of ingenuity. The 
external evidence failing, the internal is equally elusive. Even 
assuming that the Mrcchakatika is a réchauffé or recension of the 
. GCürudatta, there is yet no decisive evidence regarding Bhasa's 
authorship of the drama ; and even if the ascription is correct, it 
is insufficient to suggest a definite date for either of the two works. 
As royal authors in historic times were not averse to having 
works written for themselves, it have been maintained by those 
who believe in an historical Sadraka that the real author, like 
a wise and greatful courtier, ascribed his work to his royal 
patron and allowed his own name to perish. This suggestion, 
wholly lacking proof, stands on a par with the equally fanciful 














3 A later romance called Südraka-vadha (!), is quoted by Ráyamuku!a (ZDMG. 
xxviii p. 117) and a drama entitled Vikrdnta-südroka is quoted in Bhoja's Sarasvati-kanthá- 
bharana (p. 378) and Srngdra-prakdsa ; both the authors apparently make Südraka the hero. 
Hemacandra in his Advydnuddsana (cd. NSP, Bombay 1901, p. 335) mentions a Südraka- 

há ficaá which is also cited by Bhoja in his Srrigdra-prakéia (see S. K, De in 
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_ presumption that some late but skilful author composed this drama 
on the basis of the Carudatta, or revised a recension of the 
original on which the Carudatta itself was based, and concealed 
his identity by passing off his work under the far-off famous name 
of Sadraka. Much less convincing, for want of proof, again, is 
the hypothesis* of an early date based upon some accidental 
similarites with the New Greek Comedy. We are, therefore, 
‘left to no more than impressions. But even on this ground, 
however inadequate, it is not possible to assign a very late date to 
the Mrcchakatika. Vamana already in the 8th century refers 
(iii. 2. 4.)to a composition by Sadraka, and also quotes two passages 
anonymously," one of which occurs also in the Cdrudatta, but the 
other does not.* 


t In Cárudatta the total number of verses in the four acts is 55, of which 13 
are not found in the Mrech', the remaining 42 being identical; but the total number of 
werses in the first four acts of Südraka's play is 129.—Scec above, under Bhisa. 
Belvalkar shows by an examination, chiefly of incident and expression, that the Cdrudatta 
could not have been an abridgment or adaptation of Südraka's drama. Sukthankar 
adds a critical review of the technique, Prakrit, versification, dramatic incident (especially 
with regard to time-scheme) of the two plays and furnishes prima facie reasons for 
holding that “the Cárudatta version is, on the whole, older than the Mrcchakatke 
version, and hence (as a corollary), if our Cárudatta is not itself the original of the 
Mrcchakatika, then, we must assume, it has preserved a great deal of the original upon 
which the Mrcchakajika is based." But C. R. Devadhar, in introd. to his recent 
ed. Cürudatta (Poona 1939), expresses the view that the Cárudatta is abridged from 
the first four acts of the Mrechakatika. He maintains, by adducing the main differences of the 
two versions, that "the author of the Cárudarta, whoever he was, wanted to make a pleasing 
comedy out of the first four acts of the Mrechakatika, and hence has avoided reference to the 
political revolution, to Rohasena and to the law-suit, which is contempleted by the vengeful 
Sak4ra.” 

s Windisch, Einfluss, cited above, p. 12 f., sce Keith's criticism in SD, pp. 63-64, and 
Sten Konow in JA, XLIII, 1914, pp. 65-66. 

— s XKüvyülamkára, ad. iv. 3. 23, dyütar hi náma  purugasyásimhásanarh ` rdjyam 
Ges Mrech", act, ü, but missing in Cáru"” ; and ad v. |. 3, the entire stanza, ydsdm balir 
bhavati (= Mrcch^, i. 9 ; Caru°, i. 2). 
| ^4 Only one verse from Südraka, not traccable in the drama, is quoted in the anthologies, 
namely, Sbhw, no, 1271. A Bhbága is also ascribed to him, for which see below, under 
Carm (JAOS, XXVII, 1907, p. 419 f.) shows that Südraka's grammar does not 
| closely to tbe norm, a fact which indicates not only his departure from convention 
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— Whatever may have been the date and whoever may have 
been the author, there can be no doubt that the Mrcchakatika is 
one of the few Sanskrit dramas in which the dramatist departs 
from the beaten track and attempts to envisage directly a wider, 
fuller and deeper life. He has paid for his boldness and originality 
by the general disregard of his great work by the Sanskrit 
theorists ; but he knows that he is writing a drama, and not an 
elegant series of sentimental verses in accordance with the pres- 
cribed mode. It is, thus, not the usual type of a dramatic poem, 
but possesses distinctly dramatic qualities, which make a greater 
appeal to modern taste and idea. Apart from the graphic 
picture it presents of some phases of contemporary life,* the 
work is truly worthy of a great dramatist in its skilful handling 
of a swift-moving plot of sustained interest, ^ in its variety of 
incidents and characters, in its freedom from the usual fault of 
over-elaboration,* in its sharpness of characterisation, in its use 
of direct and homely imageries conveyed in a clear, forcible and 
unaffected diction, in its skilful employment of a variety of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit metres," in its witty dialogue, in its general 


1! The carliest quotation in dramaturgic works occur in the Avaloka on Dafarüpaka, 
i. 46 Git, 4), etc. See Mehendale, op. cit, p. 370. 

s Sec R. G. Basak in JHO, 1929, p. 229.325. 

s The unity of action is questioned by Gray in introd. to his trs. But the criticism is 
really based on a misconception of acts iiv, which he thinks to be episodic, forming a sub- 
plot of little connexion with the main plot. But all these so-called episodes are necessary 
for characterising Vasantasená and her love, and therefore essential to the main theme.— It 
is remarkable that there are six shifting scenes in act i, which take place in Cárudatta's 
house and in the street outside,—a difficult feat indeed for the stage-manager ! This feature 
is also noticeable in the Mudd-rdksasa and probably points to the existence of a enlarged 


* Except perhaps the elaborate description of Vasantasená's house and the Abhisárika 
scenc. 

* It is significant that the Sloka is greatly favoured being apparently suitable fog 
rapidity and directness of style. The four most commonly employed metres, next to the Sloka. 
are, in their order of frequency, Vasantatilaka, Sárdülavikridita, Arya, and Indravajrá 
(including Upajáti) ; of more unusual metres there are Vidyunmala and Vaiívadevi, No other 
Sanskrit play exhibits such a variety of Prakrits as found inthe Mrech'. On the use of the 
Prakrits sec Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-sprachen (Strassburg 1900), p. 25 f. ; JRAS, 1913, 

p. 882, 1918, p. 513 ; Keith, SD, pp. 140-42. Saurasen! predominates and Mahdardatri. siare 
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liveliness and dramatic effect, in its mastery of deep pathos and 
in its rare quality of quiet humour. In spite of its somewhat 
‘conventional happy ending, which, however, is adequately 
developed, it verges almost upon tragedy ; and neither the plot 
nor the characters can be regarded as conventional. All these 
excellences invest the simple love-story of this ten-act comedy of 
middle-class life with a charm peculiarly its own ; and the remark 
that it is the most Shakespearian of all Sanskrit plays 1s, in some 
respect, not undeserved. 

The drama has not only a curious title’ but an equally 
curious theme and treatment. The title “The Little Clay-cart" 
is derived from an episode, which leads to the leaving of the 
heroine's jewels in the toy clay-cart of the hero's little son and 
gives rise to complications of the plot, which are finally resolved 
in the denouement ; and the episode of the clay-cart also has 
a psychological significance in the turn of the heroine's life. 
What is more remarkable is that in this drama, for the first 
time, we turn from the stories of kings and queens to a more 
plebeian atmosphere from the dramatisation of time-worn 
legends* to a more refreshing plot of everyday hfe, the scene of 


1 [tis noteworthy that Südraka defies the convention of naming his play after the 
names of the hero and the heroine, as we have it in Bhavabhüti's Prakarapa, the Málati- 
mddhava. In contravention of dramaturgic prescription, Cárudatta docs not appear at all 
in acts ii, iv, vi and viii ; while his simple-minded and whole-hearted friend, Maitreya, with his 
doglike faithfulness, does not conform to the technical definition and has none of the grosser 
traits of the typical Vidügaka. The presence of shady characters is, obviously, not entirely 
legitimate, for this makes the author of the Daiarüpaka call it a Sarhkirna Prakarapa (cf. 
Napya-darpana, p. 119) inasmuch as such characters arc apparently appropriate to the Bhina 
or Prahasana. 

s The Avi-müraka is not as plebeian as it appears. 

= > Apart from the question of the relation of the Mrcch'. to the Cárudatta, which work, 
however, covers the same ground only up to thc first four acts, the source of the story is 


unknown. We cannot be sure that the idea of a courtesan falling in love with a 


L 


hman is derived from the story of Kumudika and Rüpioikà, a 5 we find it in Somadeva's 





 wersion of the Brharkatha, for the story may not have occurred in the original ; 








but the example of Madanamafjuki was probably there. The courtesan is also 
a heroine already of the Central Asian dramatic fragment, of which we have spoken. The 
sab plot of Gorála and Pálaka is also known to be an old legend. But all this, as well as, 


of the play to the Cárudatte, does not detract from its originality, which by 
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which is laid in a cosmopolitan city like Ujjayint. When we 
turn from the two masterpieces of Kalidasa and Bhavabhdti to 
this third great Sanskrit drama, we find ourselves descending, as 
it were’ from a refined atmosphere of potery and sentiment to the 
firm rock of grim reality. And yet the drama is not at all shorn 
of real poetry and sentiment, which flourish no less in the strange 
world unfolded by the drama, -a world in which thieves, gamblers, 
rogues, political schemers, mendicants, courtiers, idlers, police 
constables, housemaids, bawds and courtesans jostle along freely. 
The love that it depicts is not the sad and romantic love of 
Dusyanta and his woodland beloved, nor yet the fond and deep 
conjugal affection idealised in Bhavabhüti's story of Rama and 
Sita, but simply and curiously, the love of aman about town 
for a courtesan, which is nevertheless as pure, strong and tender. 
The strange world supplies a fitting background to the strange 
love ; and an inventive originality’ is displayed by linking the 
private affairs of the lovers with a political intrigue which in- 
volves the city and the kingdom. Into the ingenious plot are also 
freely thrown a comedy of errors leading to disaster and act of 
burglary leading to happiness, a murder and a court-scene; and 
considerable fertility of dramatic imagination is displayed in 
working out the details of the plot, its only serious defect being 
its great length. The drama is also singular in conceiving a 
large number of interesting characters, drawn from all grades 
of society, from the high-souled Brahman to the sneaking thief ; 


itself would, at least from the literary point of view, exclude the work from being stigmatised 
as “an inexcusable plagiarism.” Even though it may have borrowed, it certainly transmutes 
what it borrows by a fine dramatic sense and workmanship. 

1 The political background which practically permeates the entire drama, even from 
its prologue, in which there is a reference to king Pálaka, is entirely absent in the Cárudatta. 
Charpentier, however, thinks (JRAS, 1925, p. 604 f.) that the episode of Pálaka is loosely con- 
nected and adventitious. But the point is missed that itisncitheradetached nora fully developed 
subplot ; and even if it is considered unessential to the main story, it never becomes conspi- 

cuous but runs through the thread of the central theme, supplying motives to some of the 
.. What is more important is that the episode is necessary to create the general 
atmosphere of the bizarre society, in which the whole host of rascals are capable at any 
moment of all kinds of acts, ranging from stealing a gem-casket to starting a revolution. 








ru 
they are presented not as types, but as individuals of diversified 
interest ;* and it includes, in its broad scope, farce and tragedy, 
satire and pathos, poetry and wisdom, kindliness and 
humanity." 

In the midst of all the motley assemblage of characters, who 
are mostly rogues and rascals and are yet true, and not altogether 
unlovable, gentlemen, stand out prominently the hero and the 
heroine. The Sakara Samsthanaka, with his ignorant conceit 
and brutal lust, presents an excellent contrast, but the author's 
power of effective characterisation is best seen in his conception 
of the two main characters. The noble Carudatta, a large-hearted 
Brahman by birth and wealthy merchant by profession, does not 
represent the typical Nagaraka, whose whole round of life consists 
of love and pleasure ; for there is nothing of the gilded dandy and 
dilettante in his refined character, and his chief interest is not 
gallantry. There is a note of quiet self-control in most of his acts ; 
and even in love most of the courtship is done by Vasantasena. 
He is a young man of breeding, culture and uprightness, whose 
princely liberality wins the admiration of the whole city, but 
reduces him to lonely poverty. If the change of fortune makes 
him bitter, it does not make him a misanthrope nor does it 
debase his mind; it only teaches him to take life at its proper 
value. Carudatta is endowed with great qualities, but like the 
conventional hero he is not made a paragon of virtue. He is by 
no means austere or self-denying. He is a perfect man of the 
world, who loves literature, music and art, does not disdain 
gambling, nor share his friend Maitreya's bias against the hetarae. 
He never assumes a self-righteous attitude ; his great virtues are 
softened by the milk of human kindness. His youth does not 
exhibit indifference, and the most outstanding feature of his 
character is his quiet and deep love for Vasantasena. 


a § 's men are perhaps better individualised than his women. 

* For a brief appreciation of the play, see S. K. De, Treatment of Love in Sanskrit 
Literature, Calcutta 1929, pp. 80-87 ; and for a summary of the story see S. K. De in Tales 
fram Sanskrit Dramatists, Madras 1930, pp. 62-96, 
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ZA. The wrong of this unconventional love disapears in the ideal 
beauty which gathers round it; and its purity, strength and 
truth make it escape degradation, Vasantasena has neither the 
girlish charm of Sakuntala nor the mature womanly dignity of 
Sita. Witty and wise, disillusioned and sophisticated, she has 
seen much of a sordid world; she has yet a heart of romance, 
and her love is true and deep even ina social status which 
makes such a feeling difficult. Much wealth and position she 
has achieved by an obligatory and heredit ry calling, but her 
heart is against it, and it brings her no happiness. Her meeting 
with Carudatta affords a way of escape, but she is sad and afraid 
lest her misfortune of birth and occupation should stand in the 
way. It is a case of love at first sight, and for the first time she 
is really in love. The touch of this new emotion quickens 
rapidly into a pervading flame and burns to ashes her baser self. 
It is all so strange even to herself. She can yet hardly believe 
that she, an outcast of society, has been able to win the love of 
the great Carudatta, the ornament of Ujjayini, and asks, half 
incredulously, the morning after her first union with her beloved, 
if all that is true. .She is fascinated by the lovely face of 
Carudatta's little son and stretches out her arms in the great 
hunger for motherhood which has been denied to her. But the 
child in his innocence refuses to come to her and take her as his 
mother, because she wears such fine things and ornaments of 
gold: a harsh speech from a soft tongue, which makes her take 
off her ornaments, fill the toy clay-cart of the child and ask him 
to get a gold cart to play with. Her love makes her realise the 
emptiness of riches and the fulness of a pure and true affection. 
When the Sakara threatens to kill her for not submitting to 
himself, and taunts her as “an inamorata of a beggarly 
Brahman,” she is not ashamed but replies: “Delightful words ! 
Pray, proceed, for you speak my praise.” Growing furious. 
the brutal and cowardly Sakara takes her by the throat. She 
does not cry out for succour, but she remembers her beloved 
Carudatta and blesses his name, “What, still dost thou repeat 
















Ké as Et | 
ra, blinded by rage, as he strangles 


P but on t mminent death the name of Carudatta is 
on her lips, and she murmurs in a struggling voice : nama 

Zürudattassa, “My homage be to Carudatta !” 

z J xe dramatic action reaches a natural climax, and the work 

| | might have ended here with a tragic note ; but the tragedy is 

| converted into a comedy of reunion, which may appear asa 


N T weak denouement, but which is logically developed by a skilful 



















handling of the incidents. The happy ending is a convention 
| .. enforced by theory, but in this drama convention is nowhere 
|» respe as mere convention. It is a drama of social and 
| artistic challenges, and the dramatist is perfectly aware of his 





strength in putting them forth. The Mrcchakatika may not 
have been, as one of its critics contends, "a transcript from 
real life,” but its author never sacrifices real life for a 
stereotyped manipulation of the threadbare sentiment and action. 
If he really works up the fragmentary Cdrudatta, or some previous 
original, as Shakespeare is said to have reworked old pieces, be 
succeeds in producing a masterpiece, which stands by itself in 
its entire conception and execution. 


b. The Authors of the Caturbhant 


Somewhat closely connected with the Mrcchakatika in 
atmosphere and spirit, but limited in scope and inferior in 
literary quality, are the four one-act monologue plays, discovered 
and published ih 1922 under the title Caturbháni,^ one of which 
is actually ascribed to Sodraka. The four Bhanas are: the 
Ubhayabhisarika, the Padma-prabhrtaka, the Dhürta-vita-sanrvada 
and the Pada-taditaka, ascribed respectively to Vararuci, 





— Ramanatha Sastri, Sivapuri, (Trichur) 1922. The 
eee em For studies of these works, see F. W. Thomas 






tradit debe verse. Except in Syamilaka's Pada-taditaka, neither 
* ' author's. name nor the occasion of the performance is 
mentioned in the rudimentary prologue to these plays. The 
lower limit of the Pada-taditaka, however, is obtained by the 
references of Abhinavagupta,* Kuntaka* and Ksemendra* all 
of whom belong to the end of the 10th century ; while the lower 
limits of the date of Padma-prabhrtaka and Dhürta-vita-samvada 
are given by Hemacandra’s quotation and reference in his 
Kavyünu$üsana* at the end of the 11th and beginning of the 
12th century; but the lower limit of the Ubhayabhisariha is not 
known. Since, however, they exhibit similar characteristics and 
form a group by themselves, between which and the later 
specimens of the Bhana (the earliest of which is certainly not 
earlier than the 13th century) a considerable time must have 
elapsed, there can be little doubt that the four Bhanas belong 
to the age of the earlier classical dramatists ; and, on the 
strength of facts revealed in the plays themselves, their general 
atmosphere, the types of men and nations that they deal with, 
their tone and temper, their lexicographical and stylistic 
peculiarities, Thomas is perhaps not wrong in placing them, or 
at least one of the Bhanas, "in the time of Harsa of Kanauj or 
even that of the later Guptas.” A comparative study of these 
Bhanas with the later specimens, in the light of the 
prescriptions of the dramaturgists, would also show a method 
and manner, which would justify the general inference that 





A. There is nothing to show that the play is by Südraka, nor anything to dispute the 


8 See the editor's Preface to the Bhinas. The reference occurs in the comm. on 
Bharata, ch. xiv. 
S. K. De, Calcutta 1928, i. 111 (= Páda-táditaka 55) anonymously. 
+  Páda-t. 33, 125—Aucitya-viedra, ad 16 and Suvrtta-tilaka, ad ii. 31. The colophon 
a isan Udicya ; the statement is apparenily confirmed by these citations 





* Ed. NSP, p. 339. The identity of Iévaradatta with Isvarascna (c. 236-239 A.D.), 





7? son of the Abhira king Sivadatia, is suggested but not proved. 








these Bhanas, as a group, should be assigned to a period later than 
that of Bharata’s Natya-sdstra, but much earlier than that of the 
standard work of Dhanafijaya (end of the 10th century). 
Compared with later plays of the same type, the Caturbhani 
presents more variety, greater simplicity, a larger amount of 
social satire and comic relief, a more convincing power of 
drawing individuals rather than abstractions, easier and more 
colloquial style, and some measure of real poetry in spite of 
certain rough coarseness. Except in the Dhirta-vita-samvada, 
the Vita is not exactly the “hero”; but, as the friend and 
emissary of the hero, who never appears, he fils the stage as 
the sole actor. The plot, of course, in such one-act monologue 
plays, is slight, but it does not here consist merely of the 
conventional amorous adventures of the Vita and usual reunion 
at the end ; on the contrary, as much variety is introduced as is 
possible within its narrow scope. In the Padma-prabhrtaka, 
Karniputra Mdladeva,*’ in love with Devasena, sister to his 
beloved hetaera Devadatta, commissions his friend Sasa the 
Vita, to ascertain the state of Devasena's mind. The Vita 
walks through the streets of Ujjayini, exchanging imaginary 
conversation with various kinds of amusing people and taking an 
interest in their affairs, discharges his commission successfully, 
and returns with a gift of lotus-flower as a souvenir from 
Devasena, from which the play takes its name. In the Dhürta- 
vita-samvada, the clever and experienced Vita, finding the rainy 
season too depressing, comes out to spend the day in some 
amusement. He cannot afford dice and drinking—even his 
clothes are reduced to one garment —8o he wends his way towards 





1 The legend of Müladeva Karpisuta, which is alluded to by Bana, probably goes back 
to the Brhatkathd, Karnisuta being regarded traditionally as the author of a manual on 
theft. In Büga's reference : karnisuta-katheva — sarnihita vipulócalü fasopagata ca 

ed. Peterson, 1900, p. 19, TI. 16-17), punning allusion is made to Sasi and Vipula 
of the story, both of whom occur in this play. On the character and adventures of MOlaccva 


sec M. Bloomfield in Proc. American Philosophical Soc., LII, 1913, pp. 616-50. 
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the street where courtesans live, meeting various kinds of people 
and ultimately reaching the house of the roguish couple 
Vigvalaka and Sunanda, where he passes the day in discussing 
certain knotty problems of Erotics put to him by Visvalaka. 

The title “Dialogue between a Rogue and a Rake,” therefore, 
appropriately describes its content ; and it gives an amusing 
epitome of the aesthetic and erotic laws which govern the life of 
a rake, and forms a companion volume to such works as Damo- 
daragupta's Kuttani-mata. In the Ubhayabhisariha, the Vita is 
requested by his friend Kuberadatta to propitiate his offended 
lady Narayanadatta ; but when, after the usual series of wayside 
adventures, he reaches the house of the latter, he finds that the 
lovers, urged by the witchery of the season, had already set out 
in search of each other and forestalled him in effecting a reunion. 
In the Pada-taditaka, the theme is more interesting and novel, if 
less edifying. The Vita sets out to attend an assembly of rogues 
and rakes, who have met to consider the question of expiation 
referred to them by Taundikoki Visnunaga, the nominal hero, 
— the son of a Mahamatra, and himself an officer of the king, for 
the indignity he has suffered by allowing an intoxicated courtesan, 
a Saurastra girl, named Madanasenika, to kick him, in 
playfulness, on such a sacred spot of his body as his head ! Some 
think that it is not Visnunaga, but the girl herself, who should 
expiate for setting her foot upon such a beast; others suggest 
that Visnunaga should rub and shampoo her dishonoured foot ; 
another proposes that he should bathe his head with the water 
with which she washes her feet, and drink the same; the poet 
Rudravarman prescribes that his dishonoured head should be 
shorn ; but in the end, it is agreed, on the proposal of the presi- 
ding rake, that Madanasenika should put more sense into her 
lover by setting her foot on the president's own head in the sight 
of Visnunaga ! 

* The scene of action of all these plays is laid in imperial 
cities like Ujjayini or Kusumapura ; and in one case ( Páda-tüdi- 
taka) the author probably wants to disguise the name of the 

O.P. 220—32 
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actual city, whose scandals are recorded, by calling it Sarva- 
 Jhauma-nagara, an imaginary cosmopolitan city somewhere in 
Western India. Of course, the Vita takes his usual promenade 
in the hetaera's street and carries on imaginary conversations, 
but the characters are not the conventional types of the man about 
town and the courtesan ; they are sufhciently diversified to keep 
up the interest of the narrative ; and a zest is added, in spite of 
the erotic theme, by a decided leaning towards satirical and 
comic portraiture, which is rare in later Bhanas entirely engrossed 
in eroticism. One would seek in vain in later decadent writings 
for the power of observation and reproduction of the classes of 
peoples and personages who are described or ridiculed in the 
Caturbhanit. Characters like Sarasvatabhadra, the sky-gazing 
poet with a verse on the spring recorded on the wall, Dattakalasi 
the pedantic Paninian with his sesquipedalian affectation and 
war on the Katantrikas, Samdhilaka, the Sakya-bhiksu, who con- 
soles the hetaera Samghadasika with words of the Buddha, 
Mrdangavasulaka the decrepit Nataka-vita, nicknamed  "Bhàva 
Jaradgava," the thoughtless young rake Sresthiputra Krsnilaka 
averse to marriage, the penniless impotent Nagna-Sramana Vi$va- 
laka and his dried-up mistress Sunanda, Vilasakaundini the 
hypocritical Buddhist Parivrajika of easy virtue who always 
quotes the scriptures—to mention only a few—are specimens 
which are unknown to later Bhanas.* The Vita, who is the 
central figure, is also not altogether a despicable character here, 
not such a worthless amorist as the later Bhanas depict him to 
be. Asa character, he is neglected in the serious drama, but he 
appears in the Cdrudatta and attains considerable development in 
the Mrcchakatika. In the Bhana he is in all his glory ; he appears, 
no doubt, as anerotic character in these early works, but he is 
still figured as a poet skilled in the arts, and has not yet become 


1 The Buddhist monks and nuns, who figure also in the Bhagavadajjuka and Matta- 
vilása, disappear from later Bhápa and Prahasana, and their place is taken by absurd 
Srotriyas, wicked Paurágikas, Saivas, Vaignavas and Bbágavatas. The large number of 
foreigners mentioned and caricatured in the Caturbhánl is also a notworthy feature. 
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a gallant in the worst sense in which he appears in the later 
Bhanas.' 


Apart from their naive exuberance of robust grossness, the 
Caturbhaüni stand unique for their amusing pictures of the lives 
and adventures, scandals and gossips, of a class of people who 
infest all imperial cities, and would not be unworthy of the pen 
of the author of the Mrcchakatika, to whom one of the Bhanas is 
actually ascribed. The language employed is Sanskrit through- 
out, with the exception of two short Prakrit passages in the 
Pada-taditaka (pp. 21, 23); and its racy, well turned and conver- 
sational tone, very unlike that of the affected prose of the 
romances of Subandhu and Pana, is rightly characterised by an 
appreciative critic as “the veritable ambrosia of Sanskrit speech.” 
The metrical variety is skilful and vigorous, and does not hamper 
the interest by unnecessary display and profusion. The literary 
importance of the Caturbhant, therefore, cannot be gainsaid. 
The Bhanas in later times become mere literary exercises, devoid 
of variety and monotonous in their cloying insistence on the 
erotic sentiment; they subside into a conventional and lifeless 
form of the art. The Caturbhant, on the other hand, have more 
life and greater freedom of handling and draws upon other legiti- 
mate sources of interest than the erotic. Their marked flair for 
comedy and satire, their natural humour and polite banter, their 
presentation of a motley group of interesting characters, not 
elaborately painted but suggested with a few vivid touches of the 
brush, are characteristics which are not frequently found in 
Sanskrit literature: and, apart from their being the earliest 
specimens of a peculiar type of dramatic composition, they possess 
a real literary quality in their style and treatment, which makes 
them deserve a place of their own in the history of the Sanskrit 
drama. 


` Bharata lays down that the Rhina should be dhirta-vifa-sarhprayojva ; the Vita need 
not be “the hero," as he is not in most of these carly Bhanas, but he is the only character 
who fills the stage, and the heroship is naturally transferred to him in later Bhánas, in which 
however, he becomes a poor shadow of his former self. 








Of the same lively and satirical character, but inferior in 
= cope, treatment and literary quality, is the Matta-vilasa* of 
= Mahendravikrama-varman. The prologue of the play, fortunately, 
gives the name of the author and describes him as a king of the 
Pallava dynasty and son of Simhavarman ; the scene is laid in 
Kaftcl, the modern Conjevaram and the ancient capital of the 
Pallava kingdom. All this enables us to identify the author with 
the king of that name, known to us from inscriptions, which 
mention the Matta-vilása as a work of his, and also give him the 
titles of Gunabhara, Avanibhajana, Mattavilasa and Satrumalla, 
all found in the play itself. The king ruled in Kafct about 620 
A.D., and was thus a contemporary of Harsavardhana and Bana. 
The play is a slight farcical sketch in one act, technically 
belonging to the category of the Prahnsana, which is closely 
allied to the Bhana. It depicts with some liveliness the drunken 
revelry of a Saiva mendicant, bearing a human skull in lieu of 
alms-bowl and accordingly calling himself a Kapalin, his wander- 
ing with his wench through the purlieus of Kahcl on his way to 
a tavern, his scuffle with a hypocritical Buddhist monk* whom 
he accuses of the theft of the precious bow! which he has lost, 
his appeal to a degenerate Pasupata to settle the dispute, and the 
final recovery of the bowl from a mad man who had retrieved it 
from a stray dog. The incident is amusing but trivial, and the 





1 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Skt. Ser., 1917. On this drama see L. D. 
Barnett in JRAS, 1919, pp. 233-34, BSOS, 1920, I, pt. 3, pp. 36-38. Eng trs. L. D. 
Barnett, BSOS, V, 1930, pp. 697-710.—Except that he author is named in the prologue, 
the play shows the same technique of stage-craft and other peculiarities as the plays 
attributed to Bhisa. Barnett makes this fact the basis of the suggestion that the Bhás: 
dramas are the products of an anonymous playwright of a Southern dramatic schooi 
who composed them at about the same period as that of Mahendravikrama. But since 
the features are shown also by several other plays of other dramatists of known or un- 
known dates, the conclusion, we have seen, cannot be justifed in the form in which it is 


ed. 
s It ts significant that the monk, a frail son of the Church, bears the name of Nágasena, 
he famoes Bu'dhist divine and protagonist of the Milindapafiho ` and his mumbling of the 
S and his inward fretting about restrictions regarding wine and women are interesting 
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. satire caustic but broad. It evinces no distinctive literary 
_ characteristics of a high order, but within its limits it shows 
some power of vivid portraiture in a simple and elegant style, 
and certainly deserves an indulgent verdict as the earliest known 
specimen* of the Prahasana or farce, which in later times 


becomes marked by greater vulgarity and less literary skill. 








c. Harsa 


Three dramas, entitled respectively Priyadarsika, Ratnavali 
and Nagaünanda, have come down to us under the name of 
Sri-Harsa ; and in spite of some discussions’ about the identity 
of the author and ascription of the works, there cannot be much 
doubt that the dramatist was identical with king Srt-Harsa- 
vardhana Siladitya of Sthanvisvara and Kanyakubja, who was the 
patron of Banabhatta and of the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang, 
and who reigned inthe first half of the 7th century (circa 606- 
648 A.D.). The authorship of the plays is now assured by 
abundant evidence, partly external and partly internal. Doubts 
do not appear to have exsited on the subject from the 7th to the 
9th century; for Damodaragupta, in the 9th century, describes 


1 The Bhogavadaj/uka ascribed to Bodháyanpa (sec below) is probably a much later work. 
—Although a small farce, as many as nine different metres are employed in the Matra-vildsa ; 
apparently varieties of Prakrit are employed, but the uncertainty of scribal modifications in 
South Indian manuscripts precludes any positive inference from such archaic forms as are also 
found in the Bhá:a dramas. 

4 For a summary of the discussion, see A. V. W. Jackson's introd. to ed. of Priya- 
dartiké, Doubts regarding authorship appears to have been raised by the remarks of some 
scholiasts on an opening passage of the Kdvya-prakdfa of Mammata (i. 2), in which it is 
stated that Dhávaka (v. l. Eán1) and others obtained wealth from SiTharsa and the like. 

‘In explaining the passage some commentaries ascribe the Ratndvall to Dhavaka, although 
allowing that it bears Harga's name ; and since the reading Bänn, instead of Dhávaka, is 
sometimes found in Kashmirian MSS, it is assumed that Bama, who was a protégé and 
littérateur at Harsa’s court, received recompense for writing some of the dramas which now 
pass in the king’s name. It must be admitted that the evidence is exiremely late and weak, 
for Mammata’s statement merely refers to Harga's well-known generosity as a patron of 
detters. Of Dbávaka we known nothing, and disparity of style would make Bága's authoiship 


highly implausible, 










| Kuttant-mata* a performance of the — and ascribes 

ork distinctly to Harsa ; while Yi-tsing,*' in the last quarter 
e£ tis 7th century, clearly refers to a dramatisation of the subject 
Bas by Harsa.* That all the three plays are by the 
same hand is also rendered certain by the almost verbatim 
repetition of the same Prologue-stanza which praises Harsa as 
the author, as well as by the close likeness which exists in all the 
three plays with regard to theme, treatment, structural 


peculiarity, parallel situations, kindred ideas, repeated phrases and 
recurring stanzas.* 

Although the Nagananda' is somewhat different in charac- 
ter as a drama, the Priyadarsika® and the Ratndvalt’ are 
practically variations of a single theme in almost identical form" ; 
and the striking similarity of structure, characters and situations 
is more than merely accidental. Each of the two plays is a 
four-act Natika, and is based on one of the numerous amourettes 
of the gay and gallant Udayana, famed in legend, whose romantic 


1 Ed.KAavyamA'A, Gucchaka iii, NSP, Borhhay 1887, pp. 98-99, 104-05. 

* J. Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, Oxford 1896, pp. 163-64. 

s Bàánabhaj(a also refers more than once to Harga's gifts as a poet (Harsa-caríta, ed. 
Führer, pp. 112-21); and in the Anthologies, as we have already noted, stanzas chiefly from 
the dramas are attributed to Harsa. 

4 Sec Jackson, introd. to Privedarsikd, pp. Ixxviif, for a detailed study of the relation of 
*he three plays and examples of parallelisms of style and treatment. 

& Ed. G. B. Brahme and S. M. Paranjpe, Poona 1893 ; ed. T. Ganapati Sastri with 
comm. of Sivaráma, Trivandrum Skt. Ser., 1917. Eng trs. by Palmar Boyd, London 1872, and 
by Hale Wartham, London and New York 1911. 

e Ed. V.D. Gadre, Bombay 1884; ed. R. V. Krishnamachariar, Sri-Vani-Vilasa Press, 
Srirangam, 1906; ed. G. K. Nariman, A. V. W. Jackson and C J. Ogden, Text in roman 
characters, Eng. trs. and notes, cic., Columbia Univ. Indo-Iran. Ser., New York 1923, 

* Ed. C. Cappeller in Bóhtlingk's Sanskrit Chrestomathie, 3rd cd., Leipzig, 1903, p. 326 
f; ed. K. P. Parab, with comm. of Govinda, NSP, Bombay 1895; ed. Krishnath Nyaya- 
panchanan, with comm. of Sivaráma, Calcutta 1864. 

s In the Ratndvalf, which appears to have been the most current of the three plays, 
the question of interpolation of stanzas or passages may arise, but thc textual corruption in 
‘the three plays is not conspicuous, nor are the variations of such consequence as would 
justify the assumption of different recensions. Although MSS are abundant, the Priyadaríikà 
to have been comparatively neglected, and only one quotation from it (i. 1) occurs in 
m (i. 114) and only two in the Dafarüpaka. 
















| adventures, familiar to the audience of the day,'"made him a 
suitable hero for the erotic and elegant court-plays of this type. 
In conformity with the old legend, both the plays exhibit 
Udayana as the hero, Vasantaka his jester, Vasavadatta 
as his chief queen, and Kaficanamala as her principal attendant. 
"The two heroines, Sagarika and Aranyaka, both for the time 
being so named from the peculiar circumstances of their rescue 
from the sea and the forest, are indeed not traceable in the 
legend, but in their conception and presentation, they afford 
unmistakable parallelism thoughout. It is true that the charac- 
ters of the hero and the chief members of his entourage are, in 
a large measure, fixed by tradition, but the main action of the 
two plays centres respectively round the two heroines, who being 
independent of the legend, could have been developed, not only 
with originality but also as characters more definitely distin- 
guished from each other; and it is certainly not praiseworthy 
to create them as replicas with only slight variations. The 
incidents of the two plays, again, are almost the same in 
general outline, even to the repetition of similar situations,* and 
are such as one would normally expect in a comedy of court-life, 
of which the earliest example is found in Kalidasa’s Mdlavikangi- 
mitra. They consist of the light-hearted love-intrigue of the 
king with a lowly maiden of unknown status, their secret meetings 
chiefly through the help of the jester and the damsel's friend, the 
jealousy of the queen (cosi fan tutte !) and her final acceptance of the 


1 Joke hüri ca vatsaróája-caritam, Prologue-stanza. 

* Eg., the garden-scene in act ii; the avowal of heroine's hopeless passion; her 
attempt at suicide ; the intrigue which leads, though differently worked out, to the meeting 
of the lovers: the imprisonment of the jester and the heroine by the queen and their 
subsequent release; the rescue of the heroine by the king, supposed in each case to be 
at the point of death; recognition of the heroine as a princess and cousin and acceptance 
by the queen as a co-wife ; announcement of the victory of the royal army at the end, and 
general rejoicing, etc.—Some of the common tricks of plot arc ulilised, e.g., the device of 
the picture, monkey escaping from its cage and causing disturbance (elephant in Kálidása 
and tiger in Bhavabhüti) rescue of the heroine by the hero from a danger, the Vasantotsava 


and Kaumudi-mahotsava, etc. On some of M vu motifs in Indian story-telling and 
see L. H. Gray in WZKM, XVIII, 1904, pp. 4 —* drama, 











‘situation in the last act, when the maiden is discovered as her 
long-lost cousin. In the invention of the plot, therefore, there 
is perhaps not much opportunity, nor is there much inclination, 
of showing fertility of imagination, which is confined chiefly to the 
detailed management of the intrigue. Indeed, the extraordinary 
similarity of plot-development, however neatly conducted, as 
well as the close resemblance of the characters, make the one play 
almost a repetition or recast of the other. The only original 
feature of the Priyadarsika is the effective introduction of a play 
within a play (Garbhanka) as an integral part of the action, and 
its interruption (as in Hamlet) brought on by its vivid reality. 
But, barring this interesting episode, the Priyadarsika, by the side 
of the Ratnavali, which is undoubtedly the better play in every 
respect, is almost superfluous for having hardly any striking 
incident, character or idea which does not possess its counterpart 
in its twin-play. 

The subject, form and inspiration of the Nagdnanda is 
different. It is a five-act Nataka, a more serious drama, on the 
obviously Buddhist legend of the self-sacrifice of Jimdtavahana, 
which is told in the two Sanskrit versions of the Brhatkatha, 
in a longer and a shorter version in both." The Prologue, however, 
speaks of a Vidyadhara Jataka in which the story is found 
related, but of this work we know nothing. Although the 
Buddha is invoked in the benedictory stanza, Gauri is introduced 
as a deus ex machina, and purely Buddhistic traits are not 
prominent, except in its central theme of universal benevolence.* 
The benedictory stanza, however, in introducing an erotic note, 
probably anticipates the general tenor of the play, which brings 


t Karhd-esarit-s. xxii. 16-257, xc. 3-201; Brhatkathd-m. iv 50-108, ix. 2. 776-903. A 
comparative analysis is given in introd. to P. V. Ramanujasvami's ed. of the Ndgdnanda 
(Madras 1932). On the legend see F. D. K. Bosch, De Legende von Jimütavühana in de 
Sanskrit Litteratur, Leiden 1914 (on Harsa's treatment of the legend, p. 90 f ). 

š * From Bänn we learn of Harsa's intention to become a Buddhist, while Yuan 
Chwang's testimony makes him a Buddhist in old age. Harsa himself pays homage to Siva 
(in Priya and Rand") and to the Buddha alike, and it is probable that as a king he practised 












in an erotic sub-plot on the hero’s love for Malayavat! and 
connects it with the main quietistic theme of his heroic sacrifice. 
The episode is a simpler story of love and marriage without much 
intrigue, but it occupies the first three acts almost entirely, and 
its tone and treatment show considerable likeness to those of the 
author's other two erotic plays, not only in isolated passages, but also 
in particular situations,' The result is that the first three acts are 
almost completely separated from the last two, which depict the 
different theme of supreme charity, and on which the chief 
interest of the drama rests. The one part is not made essential 
to the development of the other ; there is thus no unity of action 
or balance between the two isolated parts. It is difficult to 
reconcile also the picture of Jimütavahana's unlimited benevo- 
lence and resolution in the face of death, which draws Garuda’s 
praise of him as the Bodhisattva himself, but during which he 
does not even think of Malayavati, with the unnecessary and 
unrelated preliminary account of him as the conventional love- 
sick hero, or of Malayavati as the simple, sentimental heroine. 
It is not his love which inspires his great act of sacrifice, nor is 
it rendered difficult by the memory of that love ; and an inex- 
plicable hiatus is, therefore, felt when one passes from the one 
episode to the other. The plot of the drama does not also appear 
to be as carefully developed as in the other two plays.” The 
denouement is also weak; for the great sacrifice suggests a real 
tragedy, and the divine intervention of Gauri to turn into a 
comedy and reward of virtue is an unconvincing artificial device. 
The free use of the supernatural is, of course, not out of place in 
the atmosphere of the drama, of which the hero is a Vidyadhara 
and the heroine is a Siddha, but it offers too easy a solution of the 


L Such as the mesting of the lovers in the sandal-bower by the help of the jester, the 
love-sickness of the heroine, and her attempt to commit suicide, etc. 

* E.g.the somewhat unnatural want of curiosity on thc part of the lovers to know each 
other's identity, even when they bad frien 's at hand who might have enlightened them, or even 
their ignorance of cach other, is inexplicable ; the heroine's melodramatic atiempt to commit 
suicide (repeated from the other two plays) is not sufficiently motived here, the exit of 
— and his mother in act iv is poorly managed, etc. 
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‘final’ tragic com] lication and destroys the grandeur of its appeal. 
Nor can Harsa be said to succeed in the comic interlude, 
‘apparently introduced for the sake of contrast in the third act; 
for the Vidosaka, who is lively enough in the other two plays, is 
"here stupid and vulgar,' and the Vita a poor sot and sensualist, 
"while the whole passage is a paltry farce or burlesque, rather 
‘than a necessary picture of character: Nevertheless, these 
‘defects need not altogether negate the real merits of the drama. 
"However strange the setting, the embodiment in Jimatavahana of 
‘the high and difficult ideal of self-sacrificing magnanimity, in a 
"romantic atmosphere of pathos and poetry, is not altogether 
unsuccessful. 
. it the Nagananda had ended with the first three acts, it 
would have, in spite ofa few scattered references to the hero's 
generosity, passed for a short comedy of love like the Priyadarsika 
‘and the Rat:náva'i. While Harsa's power of depicting sentiments 
"other than love is acknowledged, it is clear that he excels in his 
"three plays in his fine gift of delineating the pretty sentiment in 
"pretty environment. Sometimes perhaps he deals with it in a 
"maudlin and melodramatic fashion, but he shows himself capable 
of treating it with purity and tenderness. His works throughout 
‘show unmistakable traces of the influence of the greater drama- 
tists.! but he isa clever borrower, who catches nota little of 
‘the inspiration and power of phrasing of his predecessors ; and 
"perhaps in light plays of the type he favoured, elegance was more 
“expected than originality. In the Ratnavali, if not to the same 
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— & This late instance of a degraded buffoon does not support Schuyler's suggestion 
AOS. XX, 1899, p. 399 f.) that the character is a relic of earlier popular plays, allowing as 
` ‘ s == full opportunity (which the author asa Buddhist is supposed to have availed himself) 
of ridiculing the Brahmans. 
— 7$. Apart from the general outline of the theme, which must have bren popularised by 
Kalidasa’s Maülavikd^, we find reminiscences of Kalidasa in the incident of the bees tormenting 
“dhe heroine, the heroine's ruse to delay her departure from the sight of her lover, the part 
her pr "ihe jester in bringing about the meeting of the lovers, his talk in sleep revealing 
played secret. the imprisonment of the heroine, the use of magic spells to counteract the effect 
einem ecret, ep The influence of Svapna-vdsavadatra is not clearly traceable, unless the fire- 
ef pois e al t by magic is taken as being suggested by the fire-incident at Lávagaka. 
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degree in his other two plays, Harsa is great in lightness, 


vivacity and sureness of tender touch, although in brilliancy, 


depth of feeling and real pathos he falls below some of his 
fellow-dramatists. It is remarkable that even if his Priyadarsika 
and Ratnüvali inexplicably choose the same theme and pattern, 
they are still separately enjoyable as pretty little plays of 
light-hearted love, effectively devised and executed. If Kalidasa 
supplied the pattern, Harsa has undoubted!y improved upon it in 
his own way, and succeeded in establishing the comedy of court- 
intrigue as a distinct type in Sanskrit drama. "The situations are 
prepared with practised skill; they are admirably conducted, 
adorned, but not over-embellished, with poetical sentiment and 
expression, and furnished with living characters and affecting 
incidents ; it is no wonder that the Sanskrit dramaturgists quote 
the Ratnáva!i, which is undoubtedly Harsa's masterpiece, as the 
standard of a well-knit play. Harsa is graceful, fluent and 
perspicuous ; he possesses a quaint and dainty, if not original 
and soaring, fancy, and a gift of writing idyllic and romantic 
poetry, with frequent felicities of expression and musical 
cadence* Essentially a decorative artist, he embroiders a 
commonplace tale with fine arabesques, and furnishes feasts of 
colour and sound by pictures of a sping or moonlight festival 
and of refined luxuries and enjoyments of the court-life of his day. 
But considering his contemporary and protégé, Pana, his style is 
markedly simple, and his prose is unadorned ; the emotional and 
descriptive comments in the poetical stanzas are neither profuse 
nor inappropriate. The types of conquering heroes and frail 
heroines he draws may not possess great appeal, but they have a 
tender and attractive quality of romance, and their creator does 
not lack insight into human nature, nor the power of developing 


a ]tis notable that unlike earlier dramatists, Harsa is decidedly fond of employing long 
and elaborate metres, his favourite meires being the Sárdülavikridita and the Sragdhara, 
which occur quite frequently in all his plays; but his versification is smooth and tuneful, The 
Prakrits employed are mainly Saurasen! and Màl.šrüslrl; they are easy and elegant but offer 












acter by action. There is, however, a certain trimness about 
arsa's plays, a mastery of technique which is too smooth and 
unmodulated. They give the impression of a remarkably fine, but 
even, writer, seldom rising far above or sinking much below a uni- 
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form level of excellence. Apart from the importance attached to 


him as a royal author and patron of authors, Harsa claims place 
among the worthies of this period, not so much by any transcen- 
dent genius, but by a pleasing gift of delicate workmanship, 
conscious but not too studied, assured but not too ingenious. 


d. Visakhadatta 


Of Visakhadatta, author of the Mudrd-raksasa," we know 
only what he himself tells us in the Prologue to his play, 
namely, that he was son of Maharaja Bhaskaradatta (or accord- 
ing to most manuscripts, Prthu) and grandson of Samanta 
Vatesvaradatta ; and in spite of all the conjectures and theories 
that have centred round his date and personality, we shall probab- 
ly never know anything more. In the concluding stanza (vii. 21), 
which, however, is not an integral part of the play but is meant 
to be spoken by the actor and hence called Bharata-vakya, there 
is a mention of a king Candragupta, whose kingdom is said to 
be troubled (udvej yamána) by the Mlecchas. As a reference to 
Candragupta Maurya, who is the subject of the play itself, would 
be unusual in the Bharata-vakya, it is taken as the eulogy of a 
reigning sovereign ; and some scholars are inclined to see" in 


1 Bd. K. T. Telang, with comm. (written 1713 A.D.) of Dhuodgiraja, Bomb. Skt. Ser. 
1884 (7th ed. 1928) ; ed. ^. Hillebrandt, Breslau 1912; ed. K. H. Dhruva, 2nd ed., Poona 1923, 
with English trs, All the known commentaries arc of comparatively modern date; for an 
eceunt ses Dhruva, introd., p. xix. On the MSS material and an edition of the Prakrit verses, 
pem : andt, Zur Kritik des Mudrá-r&kgasa in NOGW, 1905, pp. 429-53. No good Engl. 
— except Wilson's free rendering in Select Specimens vol. ii; French trs, by V. Henry, Paris 
1888 ; German trs. by L. Frize, Leipzig 1883.—The Cdnokya-kathd of Ravi-nartaka (ed. S. C. 
Law, Cal. Orient. Ser. 1921), like Dbupdirája's summary printed in Telang's ed., is a résumé 
d rent i story, although the work pretends to derive its material from a prose original, 
and gives some new points of interest. | Kä j 
— dk. Ja i in JA, XLII, 1913, pp. 265-67; Sten Konow, in JA, XLIII, 1914 
p. 66 f. and Ind. Drama, p- 70 f.; Hillebrandt in ZDMG, XXXIX, 1885, p. 130 f., LXIX 





Visakhadatta a contemporary of Candragupta Il of the Gupta 
dynasty (cir. 375-413), and apparently of Kalidasa. But since 
the readings Dantivarman, Rantivarman or Avantivarman, in- 
stead of Candragupta, are also found, no finality is reached on the 
question. The first two of these names cannot be traced any- 
where ; but since two Avantivarmans are known, the author's 
patron is identified sometimes with the Maukhari king Avanti- 
varman, who flourished in the 7th century* and married his son 
Grahavarman to Harsavardhana’s sister RajyaSri, and sometimes 
with Avantivarman, king of Kashmir, who reigned in the middle 
of the 9th century. ' From Hillebrandt’s critical edition of the 
text, however, it appears that the variant Avantivarman is most 


1915, p. 363 (4th century A.D.); S. Srikantha Sastri in JHQ, VII, 1931, pp. 163-69. 
The difficulty, however, of taking the term mleccha®in the sense of the Hünas (even 
though they are mentioned as allies of Malayakeiu in v. 11) and of explaining the word 
udvejyamdna satisfactorily in terms of the known facts of Candragupta’s time should 
be recognised ; while Jayaswal's identification of Pravartaka and Malayaketu are wholly 
fanciful. J. Charpentier, in JRAS, 1923, p, 586 f. (also JHQ, VII, 1931, p. 629), would, 
however, take Vidikhadatta to be a contemporary of one of the last Guptas, probably 
Samudragupta, but he confesses inability to adduce much historical or literary evidence in 
support of his theory. Raghu” vii. 56 and Sifu’ i. 47 are adduced as parallels to the stanza in 
question (vii, 21), as well as Raghu? vii. 43 to Mudra’ v. 23; but it is admitted that such 
literary coincidences by themselves are of not much use in fixing a date. The presumption 
of Konow and Charpentier that the drama must have been. composed before the destruction of 
Pataliputra, because the town plays an important part in it, should not be pressed too 
far in view of the conventional geography which we often fiad in Sanskrit imaginative writings. 
—The assumption (JASB, 1930, pp. 241-45) that the drama is a Bengal work is purely 
gratuitous and conjectural. 

1 K. H. Dhruva in WZKM, V. p. 25 f. (2nd half of the 6th century) ; V. J. Antani in 
IA, LT, 1922, pp. 49-51, Dhruva rightly points out that the way in which the king of Kashmir 
is mentioned in the play itself would preclude any reference to Avantivarman of Kashmir. 

s Telang, introd. to his ed: Jacobi in WZKM, LI, pp. 212-16. Jacobi adduces also 
passages which Ratnàákara, who flourished in Kashmir at about the same time, is said to 
have imitated from the Mudráà^; but Dhruva points out that the passages are not conclusive. 
By astronomical calculation, again, Jacobi would identify the eclipse mentioned in the play 
as having occurred on December 2, $60 A.D, when, he holds, Süra, Avantivarman's 
minster, had the play performed. Some passages from Mudr" occurs, with some variation, 
in other works, e.g , Mudra ii. 13e Tontrükhydyika i. 46; ii. 189 Bhartphari's Niri* 27 and 
Palcatantra etc., but there is nothing "o suggest that Vis&ákhadatta could not have utilised 
the floating stock of NI verses, and such passages are of doubiful use in question of 
chronology. See also Hertel in ZDMG, LXX, 1916, pp. 133-42; Keith in JRAS, 1909, 
p. 145 (9th century). 











sly a later emendation ; and if this is so, the theories based 
or the name lose much of their force. In view of these 
ificulties, the problem must still be regarded as unsolved ; but 


there is nothing to prevent Visakhadatta from belonging to the 
older group of dramatists who succeeded Kalidasa, either as a 


younger contemporary, or at some period anterior to the 9th 
century A.D.' 

Whatever may be its exact date, the Mudrd-raksasa is un- 
doubtedly one of the great Sanskrit dramas. In theme, style and 
treatment, however, it stands apart from the normal Sanskrit 
play, even to a greater degree than the Mrcchakatika. It is part- 
ly for its originality that its merits have been even less 
appreciated than those of Sadraka's play by orthodox Sanskrit 
theorists. It breaks away from the banal subject of love, having 
only one minor female character ; and poetic flights are naturally 
circumscribed by its more matter-of-fact interest. If the 


Mrechakatika gives a literary form to the bourgeois drama, its 


theme is still an affecting story of love and suffering, and politics 
merely forms its background; the Mudrd-raksasa, on the other 
hand, is a drama of purely political intrigue, in which resolute 
action in various forms constitutes the exclusive theme. The 
action, however, does not involve actual fight, war or bloodshed.* 
There is enough martial spirit, but there is no fondness for violent 
situations, no craving for fantastic adventures and no taste for 
indecorous afrightments. The action takes the form essentially 
of a conflict of wills, or of a game of skill, in which the interest 
is made to depend on the plots and counterplots of two rival 
politicians. One may wonder if such a subject is enough to 
absorb the mind of the audience, but the action of the play 
never flags, the characters are drawn admirably to support it, 


1 The earliest quotation from the work occurs in Dafarüpaka (10th century A.D.) 

* The antecedent incidents of the drama are not indeed bloodless, for we are told of 
) extirpation of the Nandas and of the murders of Sarvirthasiddhi and Pravartaka, but in 
° drama i tself Cagakya's policy is directed rather towards preventing the shedding of 
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and the diction is appropriate in its directness, force and clarity. 
The Pratijna-yaugandharayana is also another drama of political 
intrigue, but the plotting in it centres round the romantic legend 
of Udayana's love for Vasavadatta, both of whom do not make 
their appearance indeed, but of whom we hear a great deal 
throughout the play. The Mudrd-raksasa is unique in avoiding 
not only the erotic feeling but also the erotic atmosphere. 
It is a drama without a heroine. There is nothing sugges- 
tive of tenderness or domestic virtues, no claim to prettiness of 
romance, no great respect even for religion and morality. 
Politics is represented as a hard game for men; the virtues are 
of a sterner kind ; and if conduct, glorified by the name of diplo- 
macy, is explained by expediency, its crookedness is redeemed 
by a high sense of duty, resolute fidelity to a cause, and unselfish 
devotion. There is a small scene between Candanadasa and his 
family indicative of affection, but it is of no great importance to 
the development of the plot, and there is nothing of sentimental- 
ity in it even in the face of death. 

Perhaps the suggestion is correct that the Brhatkatha of 
Gunadhya could not have been the source* of the plot of the 
Mudrd-raksasa ; for the events narrated there might have 
supplied the frame (as Visakhadatta did not certainly invent the 
tale)" but the main intrigue appears to be the work of the 
dramatist himself. It is also not necessary to assume that the 
drama is historical in all its details, or to see in the working out 


1 Speyer, Studies about the Kathüsaritsdgara, p. 54 ; the drama is held here to belong to 
the 4th century A.D. 

3 In the printed text of the Dafarüpaka (i. 61) we have the statement in Dhanika's 
Vrtti : brhatkathà-mülarh mudrdrdksasam, followed by the quotation of two verses; but 
these verses are obviously interpolated from Ksemendra's BrhalKathd-mafjari (ii. 216, 217). 
Sce G. C. O. Haas, Introd. to Dafarüpaka (New York, 1912), p. xxiii. 

® The story of the downfall of the Nandas and the rise of the Mauryas occurs also in 
Hemacandra's Parisista-parvan and other works, and is probably traditional. The de ails of 
Cánakya's intrigue, and even the name of Ršksasa are not found in these sources. The very 
name of the drama, derived from the signet ring (Mudra) which plays an important part in 
the winniny over of Ráksasa, as well as the employment of the old idea of a token in this 
particular form, appears to be entirely Visákhadatta's own. 
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of a political plot a tendencious piece of literature, which may 
be conveniently referred to this or that period of Indian political 
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istory. Itis unquestionable that Candragupta and Canakya are 
historical personages, and so are possibly Raksasa and Sarvartha- 
siddhi, although these latter names do not occur in the traditional 
accounts we possess; but how far they are historically or pur- 
posively presented is a different question ; at lest, the occurrence 
of historical facts or persons does not justify the designation of a 
historical drama to the work of art, which must necessarily owe 
a great deal to the author's imagination in the ingenious matur- 
ing of the story. 
The main theme of the drama is the reconciliation of 
Raksasa, the faithful minister of the fallen dynasty of the 
Nandas, by that traditional master of statecraft, Canakya, who 
wants to win him over, knowing his ability and honesty, into 
the service of Candragupta Maurya, who has been established on 
the throne by Canakya's cleverness and his own bravery. To 
the crafty machinations of Canakya are inseparably linked the 
almost co-extensive plots of Raksasa, acting in alliance with 
Malayaketu, son of Candragupta's former ally, now alienated by 
the treacherous murder of his father by Canakya's agents. The 
detailed development of the plot of the drama is complicated, but 
perspicuous ; ingenious, but not unnecessarily encumbered. The 
first act plunges at once into the story and gives us a glimpse 
into Canakya’s resolution and his deeply laid schemes, cunningly 
devised and committed to properly selected agents, which set the 
entire plot in motion. The second act shows, by way of con- 
trast, the counter-schemes of Raksasa and the character of his 
agents, as well as the traps of Canakya into which he unsuspect- 
ingly walks. The next act is an ably constructed dramatic 
scene of a pretended but finely carried out open quarrel between 
Candragupta and Canakya, meant as a ruse to entrap Raksasa 
farther into the belief that Canakya has fallen from royal favour. 
In the next three acts the plot thickens and moves rapidly, draw- 
ing the net more and more firmly round Raksasa, and ending in 
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Malayaketu’s suspicion of the treachery of his own friends, 
execution of the allied Mleccha kings, and dismissal of Raksasa, 
who is left to soliloquise deeply on the heart-breaking failure of 
his aims and efforts, and on the fate of his friend Candanadasa 
who is led to death. The misguided but valiant and pathetic 
struggle of Raksasa perhaps suggests tragedy as the natural end, 
by making him a victim of the misunderstandings created by 
Canakya ; but the intrigue is developed into a happy end, not 
in a forced or illogical manner, but by a skilful handling of the 
incidents, which are made to bring about the denouement in the 
natural way. Canakya’s intention from the beginning is not 
tragedy but a happy consummation. He makes, therefore, an 
accurate estimate of both the strength and weakness of his 
opponent's character and. prepares his scheme accordingly. | 
Canakya knows that the only way to subdue Raksasa and impel 
him to asupreme act of sacrifice is through an attack on his 
dearly loved friends, especially Candanadasa, whose deep affection 
and spirit of sacifice for Raksasa is equally great. Inthe last 
act, cornered and alone, Raksasa is ultimately compelled to accept, 
with dignity, the yoke which he never inteded to bear, not to 
save his own life, but to protect those of Candanadasa and his 
friends. The acts are complete in themselve, but they are not 
detached ; no situation is forced or developed unnaturally ; all 
incidents, characters, dialogues and designs are skilfully made to 
converge towards the denouement, not in casual strokes, but in 
sustained grasp; and there is no other drama in Sanskrit which 
achieves organic unity of action and inevitableness with greater 
and more complete effect. 

In characterisation, Visakhadatta fully realises the value of 
contrast, which brings distinctive traits into vivid relief ; and one 
of the interesting features of his delineation is that most of his 
characters are dual portraits effectively contrasted, but not made 
schematically symmetrical. Both Canakya and Raksasa are 
astute politicians, bold, resourceful and unscrupulous, but both 
are unselfish and unflinchingly devoted, from different motives, to 

O.P. 220—34 
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i their respective cause. Any possible triviality or sordidness of 
the plot is redeemed by the purity of their motives and by the 
great things which are at stake. Both are admirable as excellent 
foils to each other ; Capnakya is clear-headed, self-confident and 
vigilant, while Raksasa is soft, impulsive and blundering ; the 
one is secretive, distrustful and unsparing, while the other is 
frank, amiable and generous ; the one is feared, while the other 
is.loved by his friends and followers ; the hard glitter of the one 
shows off the pliable gentleness of the other. The motive of 
Canakya's unbending energy is not any affectionate sentiment 
for Candragupta, for in his methodical mind there is no room of 
tender feelings ; Raksasa, on the other hand, is moved bya 
high sense of duty and steadfast loyalty, which draws the un- 
willing admiration even of his political adversary. It is precisely 
Raksasa’s noble qualities which prompt Canakya to go to the 
length of elaborate schemes to win him over ; and it 1s precisely 
these noble qualities which lead ultimately to his downfall. He 
is made a victim of his own virtues; and the pathos of the 
situation lies not in an unequal fight so much as in the softer 
features of his character. Raksasa is, of course, also given to 
intrigue, but he does not live and breathe in intrigue as Canakya 
does. There is, however, no feeling in Cànpakya's strategy ; there 
is too much of it in Raksasa’s. Although sharp and relentless, 
Canakya is indeed not a monster, and whatever one may think 
of his deception, impersonation and forgery, one admires his 
cool and ingenious plotting; but our sympathy is irresistibly 
drawn towards the pity of Raksasa's stumbling and foredoomed 
failure, his noble bitterness on the break up of his hopes and 
efforts, his lofty desire to sacrifice himself for his friend, and his 
dignified but pathetic submission. The same contrast is seen in 
the presen tation of Candragupta and Malayaketu. Although they 
are pawns in the game, they yet are not mere puppets in the 
hands of the rival statesmen. Though low-born and ambitious, 
the Maurya is a sovereign of dignity and strength of character, 
well trained, capable and having entire faith in his preceptor and 
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minister, Canakya ; but the capricious young mountaineer, moved 
as he is by filial love, is conceited, weak and foolishly stubborn, 
and has his confidence and mistrust equally misplaced. It is clear 
that the characters of this drama are not fair spirits from the far- 
off and unstained wonderland of fancy, nor are they abstract 
embodiments of perfect goodness or incredible evil. Even the 
minor characters, none of whom is fortuitous or unmotived, are 
moulded skilfully with a natural blend of good and evil. The 
secret agents of Canakya, Bhagurayana and Siddharthaka, faith- 
fully carry out their commissions, not with spontaneous en- 
thusiasm, but from a feeling of awe and meek submission ; they 
are, however, finely discriminated as individuals, for while the 
one hates his work and feels secret compunctions, the conscience 
of the other is more accommodating. Raksasa's agents, the 
disguised Viradhagupta and the honest Sakatadasa, on the other 
hand, are moved by asincere attachment to Raksasa and honest 
desire to serve. One of the most touching minor characters of 
the play is Candanadasa, the head of the guild ot lapidaries, 
whose affection for Raksasa is as sincere as that of Indugarman 
for Canakya, but it is strong and undefiled enough to rise to the 
height of facing death for the sake of friendship and to be used, 
for that very reason, as a lever by Canakya to play upon the 
magnanimous weakness of Raksasa. It is true that the charac- 
ters of the drama are not always ofa pleasant type, but they 
have a consistent individuality, and are drawn as sharply and 
coloured as diversely as the shady characters in the Mrcchakatika. 

The mastery of technique which the work betrays is indeed 
considerable, but there is no aggressive display of technical skill 
or any wooden conformity, so far as we know, to fixed modes 
and models. Nor is there any weakness for the commonplace 
extravagances of poetic diction affected by some of his con- 
temporaries.  Visakhadatta's style is limpid, forcible and 
fluent ; and he appears to be fully aware of the futility ofa 
laboured and heavily embellished diction for the manly strain 
of sentiment and vigorous development of character which his 
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—— rz ma wants to attain. His metrical skill' and literary use 
— of Prakrits* are considerable, but in no way conspicuous. 





Perhaps as a stylist he does not claim a high rank with his 
great compeers, and yet some of his stanzas stand out among 
the loftiest passages in Sanskrit literature. We do not indeed 
find in him the poetic imagination and artistic vigilance ot 
Kalidasa, the dainty and delicate manner of Harsa, the humour, 
pathos and kindliness of Sadraka, the fire and energy of Bhatta 
Narayana, or the earnest and tearful tenderness of Bhavabhati ; 
but there can be no doubt that his style and diction suit his 
subject, and, in all essentials, he is no meaner artist. He uses 
his images, similes and embellishments, with considerable skill 
and moderation ; and, if he does not indulge profusely in ela- 
borate poetical and descriptive passages, it is because his sense 
of dramatic propriety recoils from them. The soliloquy of 
Raksasa is indeed long, but it is not longer than some of the 
soliloquies in Hamlet. It shows, however, that the author was 
not incapable of truly emotional outbursts ; and the paucity of 
citations from his work in later rhetorical and anthological works 
need not prove that his drama is devoid of poetical or emotional 
touches. The kind of poetry and sentiment, which are normally 
favoured, arë perhaps not to be found here; butin easy and 
subdued elegance ofits own poetry and sentiment, the work is 
certainly successful. Visakhadatta never thinks less of his 
subject and more of himself, so as to make his work a convenient 
vehicle for the display of his literary ingenuities ; nor does he 
pitch his voice too high and exhaust himself by the violence 
of his effort. He has the gift of projecting himself into the 
personality of his characters ; his dialogues and stanzas have 


1 The metres most employed (beisdes the S$loka) in order of frequency are Sárdüla- 
vikrigita, Sragdhar&, Vasantatliaka and Sikharini. Other metres are sporadic, but no rare 


kind is attempted. 
s The usual Prakrits are Sauraseni and Mihárastri, but Magadhi also occurs. 


Hillebrandt rightly points out that, as in Sakuntald, Mrcchakafika and other earlier plays 
there is no justification in this case for the assumption that Saurasen] was exclusively 


employed for the prose. 
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the dramatic quality necessary for rapidity and directness of 
action and characteristion ; and if his work is necessarily of a 
somewhat prosaic cast, it still conforms more to the definition of the 
drama as the literature of action than some of the greater Sanskrit 
plays. The only serious defect is that the drama lacks grandeur, 
with a grand subject; it also lacks pity, with enough scope for real 
pathos. The downfall of a dynasty and fight for an empire are 
concerns only of personal vanity, wounded by personal insult; they 
are matters of petty plotting. Our moral sense is not satisfied even 
by the good result of placing Candragupta more securely on the 
throne ; and the atmosphere of cold, calculated strategy and spying 
is depressing enough for a really great and noble cause." 


e. Bhatta Narayana 


Both Vamana* and Anandavardhana? cite passages anony- 
mously from the Veni-samhaára* of Bhatta Narayana, who must, 


t Passages from a drama, entitled Devi-candragupta, are quoted seven times in the 
Najya-darpana of Rámacandra and Gupacandra (12th century) ; ed. GOS, Baroda 1929, pp. 71, 
84, 86, 118, 141-42, 193, 194), and the work is attributed to Visikhadeva, who is probably 
identical with our author Visakhadatta (whose name, however, does not occur in the anony- 
mous quotations from the Mudrd-rdksasa). The work has not been recovered, but it probably 
dealt with the story (cf. Rája$ekhara, Kavya-mimdmsd, p. 46) of Kumara Cendragupta's 
rescue (in the disguise of a woman) of Dhruvadevl who had been abducted by a Saka 
prince. This is perhaps the same story as is alluded to by Bana in Harsa-carita (aripure ca 
para-kalatra-kdmukam kamini-vesa-guptas candraguptah faka-nrpatim asdftayat); see IA, LII, 
1923, pp. 181-84, where this Candragupta is taken to be Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty. 
From the citations it appears that the drama extended at last to five acts. Abhinavagupta 
also quotes the work, without the name of the author, in his commentary on Bharata; so does 
also Bhoja in his Sprigdra-prakdfa (see S. K. De in BSOS, IV, 1926, p. 282). Another work of 
Viéakhadeva's, entitled AbhAisdrikd-vafcitaka ("vandhitaka) is also cited by Abhinavagupta 
and Bhoja. It appears to have been based on another love-legend of Udayana, in which 
Padmávati wins back the lost affection of Udayana, who suspects her of having killed his son, 
by disguising herself as a Sabari and in the rôle of an Abhisárikà, making her tender-minded 
' husband fall in love with her again !—It is curious that a drama called Prarijnà-cümakya 
on the same theme appears to have been composed by one Bhima, as we knew from its citation 
also by Abhinavagupta and Bhoja; apparently it was modelled on Viéàkhadatta's play 
(see R. Ramamurthi in JOR, Madras, HI, 1929, p. 80). 

a Kävyäl. iv. 3. 28— Veni" v. 26d. 

s Dhvan. (ed. Küvyamàálá, 1911) ad ii. 10, pp. 80, 81 = Feni" i. 21, iii, 31 ; DAvan. ad 
lii. 44, p. 225 Veni" v. 26. 

4 Ed.J. Grill, Leipzig 1871 ; ed. K. P. Parab, with comm. of Jagaddhara, NSP, Bombay 
1898, 3rd ed. 1913. English trs. by Saurindra M. Tagore, Calcutta 1880. 














ie there! ore, belong to a period anterior to 800 A.D. ; and this lower 
limit is confirmed by the fact that the work, along with Harsa’s 
Ratnavalt, is frequently quoted by the Dasarapaka, in the last 
quarter of the 10th century, as one of the approved types of the 
Sanskrit drama. Beyond this, nothing definite is known about 
the exact date of the play ; and of the author, the Prologue gives 
us the only information that his other name or title was 
Mrgarajalaksman, about the significance of which there has been 
much conjecture but no certainty. The Bengal legend* that 
Bhatta Narayana was one of the five Kanyakubja Brahmans who 
were invited by an equally fabulous king Adisdra of Bengal, 
should be relegated to the realm of fantastic fables which often 
gather round celebrated names. Serious attempts have been 
made to extract history from these legends of genealogists,* but 
unless corroborated by independent evidence, these so-called 
traditions of Bengal match-makers and panegyrists of big families 
are hardly of much value for historical purposes, particularly for 
events of comparatively early times. Traces of Paficaratra tenets' 
are discovered in Venti. 23 and iv. 43, 45, but the interpreta- 
tion is far-fetched, while there is no justification for the view 
that the character of Carvaka is meant to ridicule directly the 
materialistic doctrine of the reputed philosopher Carvaka. Even 
if these ingenious conjectures are admitted, they are of little 
use for determining the age of the work. 

Barring the epic pieces ascribed to Bhasa, the Vent-samhara 
is the only surviving work of the earlier group of dramatists, 
which takes valour as its ruling sentiment, but the presentation 
is too formless and rhetorical to be convincing. It attempts in 
six acts to dramatise a well-known episode of the Mahabharata, 

Sten Konow, Ind. Drama, p. 77 ; discussed also by Grill, op. cit, 

* It should be noted that while the historicity of Adi£üra himself is doubtful, the genea- 
logical works, are not agreed among themselves with regard to the names of the five Brahmans 
who were invited, the time and motive of their invitation, as well as their detailed genea- 
| 1 account. 


|... 5 See Grill, introd, p. xviif and introd. to the edition of L. R. Vaidya and N. B. 
Godabole, Poona 1895. : 
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| but practically goes over the entire epic war; and in subject, 
style and inspiration it differs from contemporary plays. The 
first act depicts Bhima's revengeful pride of power. Draupadi's 
brooding resentment at the ignominious insult heaped on her 
by the Kauravas, as well as failure of Krsna's embassy, which 
makes war inevitable. With this menace of war hovering on 
the horizon, the second act introduces a frivolous and ineffective 
love-episode, censured even by the Sanskrit theorists, between 
Duryodhana and his queen Bhanumati, relates her ominous 
dream, describes a sudden storm  symbolical of the coming 
turmoil, and leaves Duryodhana gloating over the insult done to 
Draupadi at his instigation. The next act commences with a 
rather conventional, but loathsome, picture of the horrors of the 
battle-field, described by a couple of demons who feed on human 
flesh and blood, and we learn that most of the Kaurava heroes, 
including Drona, have in the meantime fallen ; but it goes on to 
a finely conceived scene of altercation between the suspicious 
Agvatthaman and the sneering Karna, interrupted by Bhima's 
boastful voice behind the scene. The dramatic possibilities, 
however, of the rivalry between these two Kaurava warriors are 
not at all developed ; the scene, therfore. becomes a lively but an 
uncalled for and unmotived episode. In act iv, we find Duryo- 
dhana wounded in battle and his brother DuhSasana, who had 
insulted Draupadi in public assembly by dragging her by the 
braid of her hair, killed by Bhima ; but the account, given by 
the Kaurava messenger, Sundaraka, of Karpa's death is too long 
and tedious, and serves no dramatic purpose. In the next act, 
the violent and insulting address of Bhima to poor old Dhrta- 
rastra may be in the best heroic style, but it is gratuitous and 
only shows Bhima as a wild, blood-thirsty and boasful bully, 
The last act, in which Duryodhana’s death is announced intro- 
duces a poor comedy of mischief in the midst of all this fury and 
tragedy, through the instrumentality of the disguised demon 
Carvaka, but it is as absurd as it is unnecessary ; and Bhima's 
dragging Draupadi by her hair in mistake is perhaps an un- 





wittingly ludicrous repetition of her rude treament by a similar 
method on a former and more serious occasion ! 

The title suggests that the main theme, to which all 
incidents are made to converge, is the satisfaction of Bhima's 
ferocious revenge, celebrated by the killing of the Kaurava 
chiefs and by binding up, with blood-stained hands, the braid 
of Draupadi, which she had sworn to let down until the wrong 
to her is avenged. The subject is one of primitive savagery, 
but the polish of the drama has nothing primitive in it. There 
is undoubtedly much scope for fury and violence, but since 
violent situations have no sanction, the fury exhausts itself in 
declamatory blustering. There is enough of pathos and horror, 
but the pathos is tiresome and the horror uncouth ; there is 
enough of action, but the action is devoid of dramatic conflict 
or motivation to carry it on with sustained interest ; there is 
enough instinct for claptrap stage-effect, but the effect limits 
itself to a series of detached and disjointed scenes of excitement. 

We do not know whether the work chooses to follow faithfully | 
the dramaturgic rules which we find elaborated by the theoists, 
or whether the theorists themselves faithfully deduce the rules 
from the model of this work; Dbut the correspondence is 
undoubtedly close and almost slavish. Judged by the conven- | 
tional standard, its dramatic merit may be reckoned very high,' 
but considered absolutely, it must be admitted that the plot | 
is clumsily contrived, the situations are often incongruous, the 
scenes are disconnectedly put together, and the incidents do not 
inevitably grow out of one another. There is also considerable 
narrative digression after the manner of the Kavya. The work 
is hardly a unified play, but is rather a panoramic procession of 
a large number of actions and incidents, which have no intrinsic 
unity except that they concern the well-known epic personages 
who appear, no naturally developed sequence except the sequence 





1 But even the Dajarüpaka and the Sühitya-darpama are unable to find as proper 
illustrations of the Garbha and Vimaría Sarhdhis from the Veni, as from Rarndvali, for 
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in which they are found in the Epic. The drama suffers from 
the common mistake of selecting an epic theme, without the 
power of transforming it into a real drama, and the modifications 
introduced for the purpose are hardly effective. The presentation 
is rather that of a vivid form of story-telling, and the author 
might as well have written a Kavya. 

It is true that Bhatta Narayana’s characterisation of the 
peculiar types of “heroes” is interesting ; they are living figures, 
and not mere violently moved marionettes; but, with the 
exception of the cautiously peaceful Yudhisthira and the wisely 
moderate Krsna, the characters are hardly lovable. Bhima has 
fire and energy, and his grandiloquent defiances do credit to the 
rhetorical powers of his creator; but he is a boisterous, 
undisciplined and ferocious savage, and his equally valiant 
brother Arjuna is a worthy second in rant and fury. Draupadi’s 
bitterness is well represented, but this is not made the only 
thing for which the brothers fight, and she is herself rather 
crude in her implacable hate and deisre for revenge. The 
duplicity of the weak Dhrtarastra is suggested after the Epic, 
but not properly developed. The sneaky jealousy of Karma and 
the distrustful anger of ASvatthaman offer dramatic opportunities, 
but the figures are made too short-lived in the drama ; and the 
vain, selfish and heartless arrogance of Duryodhana is scarcely 
relieved by his irrelevant amorousness befitting a conventional 
love-sick hero. 

There is much good writing and some diffused pathos in 
the work, but since the dramatic construction is poor and the 
epic and narrative details hamper the action and mar the result 
of otherwise able, but unattractive, characterisation, the general 
effect is wholly undramatic. It is more so, because the diction. 
though polished and powerful, is laboured and generally unsuited 
for dramatic purpose. The author appears to be obsessed with 
the idea that long, high-sounding words and compounds are 
alone capable of imparting force, the so-called Ojas, to a 
composition. The procedure is sanctioned by the rhetoricians, 

O.P. 220—35 
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but its excessive employment in Sanskrit and Prakrit prose and 
verse is rightly censured by Anandavardhana, especially with 
reference to dramatic writing. [It should be noted, however, 
that the extravagances of grandiose expression and lengthy 
description are not only tedious, but they also indicate that the 
author perhaps conceives his work more as a poetical than a 
dramatic piece. And perhaps it would not be right to judge it 
otherwise. The Veni-samhüra is one of the earliest and best 
examples in Sanskrit of that peculiar kind of half-poetical and 
half-dramatic composition which may be called the declamatory 
drama ; and it shares all the merits and defects of this class of 
work. The defects are perhaps more patent, but they should 
not obscure the merits, which made the work so entertaining 
to the Sanskrit theorists. Even if overdone very often, there is 
considerable power of poetry and passion, vividness of portraiture 
of detached scenes and characters, command of sonorous and 
elevated phrasing, and remarkable skill and sense of rhythm 
in the manipulation of a variety of metres... The work does 
not indeed pretend to any milder or refiner graces of poetry ; 
and the defect of dramatic form and method is almost fatal ; 
but it has energy, picturesqueness, and narrative motion. 
These qualities, which are best seen in detached passages, 
if not in the drama as a whole, are indeed not negligible, and 
perhaps eminently suit the type of composition affected. If the 
work is neither a well judged nor a well executed dramatisation 
of the epic story, it still attains a certain vigorous accomplish- 
ment and holds its popularity by this power of appeal and excite- 
ment. Notwithstanding these allowances, carefully but not 
grudgingly made, even a generous critic will find it difficult to 
assign a high rank to Bhatta Narayana, both as a poet and as a 


x Next to the largest employment of the Sloka, Bhatja Nardyana favours S&rdülavikridita 
and Sragdhara equally with Sikharin! and Vasantatilaka as the principal metres of his play 
His Prakrit with long compounds and absence of verse, like that of Bhavabhüti, is apparently 
modelled on Sanskrit and calls for no special remarks. Normally it is Saurasent, although 
 Mšgadhi is also traceable. 
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dramatist. It may be urged that if there is bad drama, there is 
good poetry in his play ; but even in poetry, as in drama, the fault 
which mars Bhatta Narayana’s forceful work is that it is too often 
rhetorical in the bad sense, and rhetoric in the bad sense is hardly 
compatible with the best poetry or drama. 


f£. Bhavabhiti 


In the earlier group of great dramatists, Bhavabhüti is per- 
haps one of the youngest, but he occupies a very high place, 
which in Indian estimation has been often reckoned as next to 
that of Kalidasa, as the author of three important plays. One of 


these, the Malati-maádhava' gives a fictitious romantic love-story 
of middle class life, and the other two, the Mahavira-carita?* and 
the Uttara-ráma-carita," deal respectively with the earlier and the 
later history of Rama and derive their theme from the Ramayana. 
Unlike most of his contemporaries and predecessors, Bhavabhati 
is not entirely reticent about himself. In the Prologues to his 


1 Ed. R. G. Bhandarkar, comm. of Jagaddhara, Bombay Skt. Ser., 1905; ed. 
M. R. Telang, with comms. of Jagaddhara, Tripurári (i-vii) and Nànyadeva (viii-x), NSP, 
Bombay 1926. No Engl trs., except Wilson's free rendering in Select Specimen, ii; French 
trs. by G Strehly, Paris 1885 ; Germanirsby. Ludwing Fritze, Leipzig, 1884. One of the 
earliest editions is that of C. Lassen, Bonn 1832. 

g The earlier editions of Trithen (London 1848) and Anundaram Borooah (Ca!cutta 
1877) are superseded by the critical ed., based on important manuscripts, by Todar Mall, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1928 (Punjab Univ. Publ). Also ed. T. R Ratnam Aiyar and K. P. 
Parab, with comm. of Virarághava, NSP, 3rd. ed. Bombay 1910 (Ist ed. 1892). Eng. trs. by 
John Piekford, London 1871. 

a Ed.T.R. Ratnam Aiyar and K. P. Parab, with comm. of Virará:hava, NSP, Bombay 
1906 (1st ed. 1889) ; ed. with comm. of Rámacandra Budhendra, Madras 1882 ; ed. P. V. Kane, 
with comm. of Ghanasyáma (ist half of the I8th century; Journal of Orient. Research, 
Madras, ii, 1929, pp. 231-43), Bombay 1921; ed. C. Sankarama Sastri, with comm. of 
Narayana, Balamonorama Press. Madras 1932; ed. S, K. Belvalkar (Text only), Poona 1921 ; 
ed. S. K. Balvalkar, vol. i, containing Trs. and Introd. only, Harvard Orient. Ser, 
Cambridge Mss. 1915. Also Eng. trs. by C. H. Tawney, Calcutta 1871; French trs. by 
Félix Néve, Bruxelles and Paris 1880, and by P. d'Alheim, Bois-le-roi 1906, Besides Sten 
Konow and M. Schuyler cited above, sec Schuyler in JAOS, XXV, 1904, pp. 189f. for fuller 


bibliography. 






HISTORY OF SANSKRIT SK RIT LITERATURE 
. three plays he gives us some autobiographical details" We are 
told that he belonged to a pious and learned Brahman family of 
the Kasyapa Gotra, who followed and taught the Taittiriya 
branch of the Black Yajurveda, duly maintained the Five Fires, 
performed Soma sacrifices, bore the surname of Udumbara and 
lived in Padmapura, probably in Vidarbha (the Berars). 
Bhavabhati was fifth in descent from one who was called Maha- 
kavi (Great Poet) and who performed the Vajapeya sacrifice ; 
and his grandfather was Bhatta Gopala, his father Nilakantha 
and his mother Jatakarpi. The poet himself was given the title 
of Srikantha, but commentators imagine that Bhavabhüti was 
also a title he won as a poet blessed with luck or the holy ashes 
(Bhati) of Siva (Bhava). His preceptor was a pious and learned 
ascetic, named appropriately Jhananidhi.* He studied the Vedas 
and Upanisads, the Samkhya and Yoga, and mastered various 
branches of learning, including grammar, rhetoric and logic ; a 
statement which it is not impossible to corroborate from the 
knowledge displayed in his works. Although a scholar and 
given occasionally to a love of display, Bhavabhdti seldom pushes 
his scholarship to the verge of pedantry. He was essentially a 
poet ; and like his predecessor Bana, he had apparently a rich 
and varied experience of life, and stood, as he himself tells us, in 
friendly relation with actors, into whose hand he gave his 
plays ; but this fact need not justify the efforts that have been 
made to trace evidence of revision of his plays for stage- 
purposes. All his plays were enacted at the fair of Lord 


1 The account, scantiest in Uttora^ and fullest in Mahavira’, is summarised and discussed 
by Bhandarkar, Todar Mall and Belvalkar in the works cited above, 

3 The colophon to act iii of a manuscript of Mülati-müdhava (see S. P. Pandit's introd. 
to Gaudavaho, pp. ccv, et seq.) assigns the play to a pupil of Kumfrila, while the colophon to 
act iv gives the name of this pupil as Umbekácárya. But undue weight need not be attached 
to the testimony of a single manuscript to prove that these acts are substitutions, or that 
Bhavabhati is identical with the well-known pupil and commentator of Kumárila, although 
chronology is not incompatible and knowledge of Mim&rhs& not impossible to infer from 
the plays. 

* On Bhavabhüti's scholarship, see Keith in JRAS, 1914, p. 719 f and Todar Mall, pp. 
axy-xxvi, xlili-xliv ; Peterson in /BRAS, XVIII, 1791, p. 109 f. 
» ' 
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Kalapriyanatha, usually identified with Mahakala, whose famous 
shrine at Ujjayini is mentioned by Kalidasa and Bana. 

Although, like Bana, Bhavabhüti has given us an inter- 
esting account of himself and his family, yet, unlike Bana, 
he says nothing about the time when he lived. He shows 
familiarity with court-life, but does not refer to any royal favour. 
On the contrary, he is evidently distressed by the lack of con- 
temporary appreciation of his works, and declares, with defiant 
but charming egotism, that there will some day arise a kindred 
spirit to do justice to his genius, for, ‘time is boundless and the 
world is wide.’ The inference is possible that he had to struggle 
hard for fame and fortune, although we do not know how 
far the bliss of conjugal love; which he idealises in his 
writings, proved a solace to him in reality.' In view of 
all this, it is surprising to find that the Kashmirian 
chronicler Kahlana? mentions Bhavabhati, along with Vakpati- 
raja, as having been patronised by king Yasovarman of Kanya- 
kubja. Obviously, this Vakpatiraja is the author of the 
enormous, but unfinished, Prakrit poem Gaudavaha which 
glorifies Yasovarman and in which the poet acknowledges 
indebtedness to Bavabhüti in eulogistic terms. As this poem 
is presumed to have been composed about 736 A.D. before 
Yagovarman’s defeat and humiliation by king Lalitaditya of 
Kashmir,* it is inferred that Bhavabhati flourished, if not 
actually in the court of Yasovarman, at least during his reign, 
in the closing years of the 7th or the first quarter of the 8th 
century. This date agrees with what is known of our poet s 
chronological relations with other writers. He is certainly 


The view that Bhavabhüti is rural, as Kālidāsa is urban, is not justified by his works. 
Rája-tarangini, iv. 144. 
ed. S. P. Pandit, Bombay Skt. Ser., 1887, stanza 799 (the same reference in this 
revised edition by N. B. Utgikar, Poona 1927). 

4 The exact date is a matter of dispute ; see Stein's note on the point in his translation 
of the Rája-tararigini, introd. sec. 85 ; also the works of Bhandarkar, Pandit and Belvalkar 
cited above. 
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later th in m. Kalidasa, - with: — ‘writings he is familiar," 
| app: arently also than Bana, who does not mention "iba. The 
LE a sarl est writer to eulogise Bhavabhati (besides Vakpatiraja) is 
WS 3 - Rajetekhara,* and the earliest work in which anonymous quota- 
We tions from his works occur is the Küvyalamkara* of Vàmana ; 
both these references set the lower limit of his date at the last 
. quarter of the 8th century. 
— . The plot of the Malatt-madhava is based on the time-worn 
f theme of love triumphant over many obstacles, but we turn 
| pleasantly from royal courts toa more plebeian atmosphere and 
wd greater individuality of presentation. Bhavabhati prides 
himself (i. 4) upon the ingenuity of his plot; to a certain extent, 
this is justifiable. But the general outline of the central story 
and some of the striking incidents and episodes have been 
industrious!y traced to the two Kashmirian adaptations of the 
Brhatkatha, respectively made by Ksemendra* and Somadeva,' 
with the suggestion that Bhavabhati derived them, or at least 
hints of them, from Gunadhya’s lost work. Buteven granting 
that the coincidences" are not accidental, it should be recognised 
that the evolving of the plot as a whole in ten acts by a dexterous 
combination of varied motifs and situations is apparently the 
poet's own. The central interest is made to rest, not upon 
one love-story, but upon to parallel love-stories, skilfully 
blended together and crowded with such exciting and unexpeted 














t See Todar Mall, pp. xx-ix-xliii, and Belvalkar, p. xl. 
* Balo-ramdyana, i. 16. 
"8 Kävyð i. 2. 12 Mahávira" i. 54; iv. 3. 6. Uttara^ i. 38. For other citations in 

rhetorical and anthological literature, sce Todar Mall, p. xxix ; but, curiously enough, Todar 

Mall omits these two citations of Vàman. 
T * xi. 9-88 (Madiravati) ; iii. 218-30; v. 100-163 (A$okadatta) 
d a xiii. 1. 17-215 (Madirávati) ; v. 2 (Aéokadatta) ; xviii, 2 (Madanamafijar! and Kbapda- 
| kapila). 
K | š * Such as, imprrsonation and marriage in disguise, meeting of lovers in a temple, 






* 

i F rescue from a wild animal (the conventional elephant being replaced by the tiger), offering 

|J efhuman flesh and seeking the aid of ghosts, in the cemetery, attempted immolation by a 
ngician, abduction and rescue of the heroine, etc, But some of the motifs belong to the 
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turn of incidents as is not normally found in such stories. 
There is also some real comic relief—a rare thing in Bhava- 
bhati—and a free use of the terrible, horrible and supernatural 
sentiments. The main plot moves round the love of Madhava, a 
young student and Malati, daughter of a cabinet minister ; it is 
thwarted by the interposition of a powerful suitor in Nandana, 
nominated by the king, but it ends with achievements of success, 
partly through accidents and partly through the diplomacy of a 
shrewd, resourceful and kind-hearted Buddhist nun,* Kamandaki, 
a friend and class-mate of the fathers of Madhava and Malatl. 
The by-plot, which is obviously meant to bea parallel as well 
as a contrast, is concerned with the love of Makaranda and 
Madayantika ; it is linked to the main plot by presenting Mada- 
yantika as a sister of Malati's rival suitor Nandana, and by 
making Madhava's friend Makaranda fall in love with her. The 
interweaving of the plot and the by-plot is complicated and 
diversified by the comic episode of the pretended marriage of 
Nandana to Makaranda disguised as Malati, as well as by two 
sensational escapes of Malati from violent death. Makaranda’s 
impersonation, which also involves ` Madayantikà's mistaking 
him for Malati and confessing her own love to him unawares, 
ending in their elopement, is made parallel to the imposition on 
Malati, with a similar result, by Madhava's taking the place of 
Malati's companion Lavangika ; while Madhava's valiant rescue 
of Malati from the clutches of a Kapalika becomes, in the same 
way, a natural counterpart of Makaranda's heroic, but somewhat 
conventional, rescue of Madayantika from the claws of a tiger, 
There can be no doubt that the dramatist knows the value 
of contrast, but he also knows the value of suspense ; and in 


a The Buddhist nun as a go-between, or more cuphemistically a match-maker, isa 
familiar figure in Indian story-telling, and occurs in the Desakumdra- "Carita, where she 
helps Apaharavarman to meet Kümamahjarl, Ratnávati to regain her husband Balabhadra. 
and Kalahakaniha to evolve the scheme of winning Nimbavati; but in this drama she is a 
more dignified person. Even if she freely discusses matters of love a la Kama- 







-sastra, 


| — oie and loving woman, who promotes the love of the young couples partly 





rim mod partly out of the. memory of her old friendship with their fathers. 








spite of the length of the drama, the interest is sustained by 


ul inventiveness and by a naturally developed interplay of 


two parallel, but contrasted, plots. The defect, however, is 


that the subsidiary plot and its chief characters tend to over- 
shadow the main plot and its hero and heroine. This happens 
partly on account of the important part played by the daring 
and resourceful Makaranda, by whose side the love-sick and 
melodramatic Madhava pales into the conventional hero, and 
partly by the extremely arresting character of the shrewd and 
lively Madayantika, who similarly surpasses Malati the shy 
and hesitating official heroine. The action also, notwithstanding 
a series of exciting incidents, suffers as a whole from a vital 
weakness in the central conception. Kamandaki, with her kindly 
scheming, is undoubtedly meant to hold the key-position in the 
drama (the Karya-vidhana, as Kalahamsa says), far greater 
than the role of Friar Laurence in the Romeo and Juliet, or of 
the Parivrajika in  Malavikágnimitra ; but the action of the 
drama is made to depend more on a series of accidents than on 
her clever diplomacy. It is true that she takes the fullest 
advantage of lucky occurrences, but too many important events 
happen by pure accident to further her design. The tiger- 
episode, which leads to the love of Makaranda and Madayantika, 
is a veritable godsend to Kamandaki, while Malati, twice on 
the verge of death, is saved by the merest chance, as the drama- 
tist himself admits in v. 28. The incidents are, of course, 
dramatically justified, and the element of chance cannot be 
entirely ruled out of a drama, as out of life, but their convenient 
frequency demands too much from credulity. They are consis- 
tent perhaps with the supernatural atmosphere, in which 
uncanny things might happen; but they leave the general 
impression that the play moves in an unreal world of folk-tale, 
in which tigers run wild in the streets, ghosts squeak in ceme- 
teries, Kapalikas perform gruesome rites unhindered, maidens 
are abducted with murderous intent, and people adept in 
occult sciences fly through the air with both good and bad 
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purposes,—but all miraculously resolved into a final harmonious 
effect ! 

The lack of a sense of proportion is also seen in prolonging 
the play even after it naturally ends with act viii, in which the 
king moved by the valour of Madhava and Makaranda, is disposed 
to pardon them and acknowledge the marriage. The episodes 
of the two abductions of Malati hardly arise out of the story, 
but they are added to satisfy the sensational craving for the 
terrible and the gruesome, and to fill the whole of act ix anda part 
of act x with the grief and lamentation of the hapless Madhava, 
separated from his beloved, in the approved manner of a man 
in Viraha. It may be said that the first abduction is meant to 
establish a parallelism by showing that Madhava is no less heroic 
than his friend in the rescue of his own beloved, and that the 
second abduction by Kapalakundala is a natural act of revenge 
for the slaying of Aghoraghanta; but these purposes need not 
have been realised by clumsy appendages, involving fortuitous 
coincidences, by the introduction of terrible scenes, which are 
too unreal to inspire real terror, as well as by an unnecessary 
display of poetic sentimentality, modelled obviously on the 
madness of Purüravas in Kalidasa's drama. 

It is clear that, however lively, interesting and original the 
plot-construction of the play is, it lacks restraint, consistency 
and inevitableness. But a still greater defect lies in Bhava- 
 bhati's tendency to over-emphasise and his inability to stop at 
the right moment, seen in a damaging degree in the highly 
poetical, but unhindered, sentimental passages. In his attempt 
to evoke tragic pathos, Bhavabhati, with his unhumorous 
disposition, makes his hero faint too often, and this happens 
even at a time when he should rush to save his friend's life in 
danger. The love-agony frequently becomes prolonged, unmanly 
and unconvincing. The exuberant descriptive and emotional 
stanzas and elaborate prose speeches,’ the high sounding phrases 


| _E.g., the long Prakrit passages in acts iii and vii, the description of the cremation- 
M bunt get erak RaR and the forest scene in act ix. 
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and lengthy compounds (albeit not so formidable as they look) 
had perhaps a special relish, as much for the poet as for his 
audience. Some of the passages are highly poetical and pic- 
turesque ; but they indicate an expansiveness and lack of modera- 
tion, which are fatal to dramatic movement and propriety ; and 
the fact that some of these stanzas are repeated in the other two 
plays gives the impression that the poet had them ready-made 
to be utilised whenever an opportunity presents itself. Much 
of the talk of love and grief, therefore, becomes unreal and tends 
to overwhelm action and characterisation. 

Nevertheless, the Maülati-müdhava possesses, in many res- 
pects, a unique interest in the history of the Sanskrit drama, 
not only as an attractive picture of certain aspects of middle-class 
life, but also because of its genuine poetic quality. It is really an 
interesting story cast in a loose dramatic form, rather than an 
accomplished drama, but inventiveness and movement are not 
wanting. There is little individuality in its chief hero and 
heroine, who are typically sentimental lovers, making a lot 
of fuss about themselves, but Makaranda and Madayantika, as 
well as Kamandaki, show that the author’s power of characterisa- 
tion is not of a mean order. There is indeed a great deal of 
melodrama, of which it is difficult for a romantic play to steer 
clear entirely, but which often mars its pathetic and dramatic 
effect ; and the gratuitious introduction of supernatural and 
horrible scenes may be pertinently questioned. It must, however, 
be admitted that. there is a great deal of real poetry and passion 
in Bhavabhati's picture of youthful love, which reaches its most 
mature and mellow expression in his Uttara-rama-carita. If the 
Malatt-madhava is one of his earliest works,’ the faults are 
those of youth and inexperience; but Bhavabhaüti, even in 
this séntimental play, is far more serious than most light- 
hearted Sanskrit ‘poets, and the intense poetic quality of his 


1 The Mahavira-carità is often taken to be Bhavabhüti's earliest work, but it is difficult 
to dogmatise on the question of íts priority to the Malati-mádhava. The Uftara-carita is 
unquestionably the most mature work, as the poet himself indicates. 
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erotic stanzas, with their music," colouring .and fervour, 
relieves their banality. The picture of Malati, tossed between 
love and duty and reluctantly yielding to a stolen marriage, 
of the description of the first dawning of the passion in 
Madhava and its effect on his youthful mind, is in the best 
manner of the poet and is much superior to what one finds 
normally in Sanskrit sentimental literature. The key-note of 
this weird but passionate love-story is perhaps given in the 
works of Makaranda (i. 17) when he says that the potent will of 
love wanders unobstructed in this world, youth is susceptible, 
and every sweet and charming thing shakes off the firmness of 
the mind. It is a study of the poetic possibilities of the 
undisciplined passion of youth ; but no other Sanskrit poet, well 
versed as he is in the delineation of such sentiment, has been 
able to present it with finer charm and more genuine emotional 
inflatus. 

If the Malatt-madhava is defective in |. plot-construction, 
much improvement is seen in this respect in the Mahavira-carita 
which reveals a clearer conception of dramatic technique and 


1 In this play Bhavabhüti employs a large num*er of metres, about twenty-five, with 
considerable skill, including rarer metres like Dandaka (v. 23; fifty-four syllables in each 
foot), Nardataka (v. 31, ix. 18) and Aparavaktra (ix. 23). The Sloka is not frequent (occurring 
about 14 times), but other chief metres, in their order of frequency, are Va antatilaka, 
Sardilavikridita, Sikharini, Malini, Mandakrinta and Harigi, the shorter metres being 
generally used for softer sentiments and the longer for the heroic and the awe-inspiring. 
There are cleven Aryüs, to which Kalidasa also shows partiality. In the Moahdvira-carita 
Bhavabhüti uses twenty different metres, in which the Sloka appears in about one-third of 
the total number of stanzas, the Sardilavikridita, Vasantatilaka, Sikharinl, Sragdhari, 
Mandükrántáà and Upajati coming next in order of frequency; the only unusual metre is 
Malyabhürà found in a sigle stanza, while the JÁ'sá occurs only thrice. The 
Uttara-carita has the same metres as above, but here the Sloka easily leads and the 
Sikharip! comes next to it, after which comes the Vasantatilaka and Sürdülavikrtdita, 
while the Sragdhara, Drutavilambita and Mafijubhásinl are sporadic here, as in Málari. It 
is noteworthy that there is not a single Prakrit verse in all the three plays. Bhavabhüti's 
Prakrit in prose passages, with their long compounds (which remind one of Vákpatiraja's 
- Jaboured verse), is obviously influenced by Sanskrit usage, but it is sparingly employed in the 
- Mahavira. His vocabulary, both in Sanskrit and Prakrit, has à tendency to prolixity, but it 
is extensive and generally adequate, while his poetic style is fully consistent with his poetical 
imagery and feeling. 
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"workmanship, even if it is feebler in characterisation and in the 
literary quality of its poetical stanzas. It dramatises in seven 
acts’ the early history of Rama, beginning a little before his 
‘marriage and ending with his return from Lanka and coronation. 
The theme is found ready-made, but since the epic story is in 
the form ofa narrative, containing a large number of episodes, 
incidents and characters, a mere panoramic reproduction of a 
series of pictures is hardly enough for a drama proper. The 
problem before the dramatist is not only to select such incidents 
and characters as are necessary and appropriate, but also where 
such selection is difficult, to modify and adjust them in such a 
way as to make the different units well arranged with adequate 
dramatic motive and unity of action. In making daring, but 
judicious, changes even in a well-known and accepted story, 
Bhavabhüti gives evidence not only of his boldness and power 
of ingenious invention, but also of his sense of dramatic cons- 
truction. Accordingly the whole action is conceived as a feud 
of Ravana against Rama. The seed of dramatic conflict and 
movement is found in Ravana’s discomfiture as a suitor by the 
rejection of his messenger and by the betrothal ofSità to Rama" 
at the Svayamvara. Ravana’s desire for revenge at this insult to 
his pride and valour is further inflamed by death of Tataka, 
Subahu and other demons at the hands of Rama ; and the action 
is set in motion by the diplomacy of Ravana’s valiant minister 
Malyavat, which includes the crafty instigation by him of 


1 "Unfortunately, the genuineness of the last two acts, namely, the sixth and the 
seventh, and the concluding part of the fifth act is not beyond question. Bhavabhüti's 
authorship of the text up to v. 46 alone is proved by the agreement of all manuscripts and 
printed editions ; but for the rest we have (i) the Vulgate text, found in most North Indian 
manuscripts and generally printed in most editions (i the text of Subrahmanya, found 
in South Indian manuscripts, (printed in Ratnam  Aiyar's edition as such) and 
(iff) the text of Vindyaka (printed in Todar Mall's ed.), which agrees with the Vulgate in 
having the same text for acts vi and vii, but differs from it, as well as from Subrahmanya's 
text, in the portion from v. 46 to the end of that act. None of these supplementary texts 
probably represents Bhavabhüti's own text, which is perhaps lost. For a discussion of the 
whole question see Todar Mall's introduction, reviewed in detail by S. K. De in JA, LIX, 
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Parasurama and the despatch of Sarpanakha in the clever disguise 


_of the nurse Manthara, the second episode ingeniously exonerating 


Kaikeyi and supplying a motive for Sürpanakba's later conduct. 
The first scheme fails, the second succeeds, after which the 
abduction of Sita becomes easy. In order to frustrate Ràma's 
efforts, there is then the intrigue of Malyavat with Valin, 
which serves the twofold purpose of exculpating the dubious 
conduct of Rama and avoiding the unseemly fraternal quarrel 
between Valin and Sugriva. But Valin dies; and on the 
failure of diplomacy, nothing remains but the use of force, 
leading to the denouement of Ravana’s defeat and death, rescue 
of Sita and coronation of Rama. The changes, therefore, in the 
original story are many, but they are justified by the necessity of 
evolving a well-knit and consistent plot ; and the action is deve- 
loped mainly on the basis of a conflict between strategy and 
straightforwardness. Whatever may be said about its adequacy, 
the attempt to motivate the episodes shows considerable dramatic 
sense and skill. 

But the plot fails to impress us as a whole. The central 
conception of the dramatic conflict is weak. "The strategy of 
Malyavat fails, not because it is met with an equally ingenious 
counter-strategy, not even because Rama has superior strength 
and resources, but because it is destined that Rama, with virtue 
in his favour, must ultimately win. On the side of villainy, 
Bhavabhati was doubtless permitted to take as much liberty 
with the original story as he wished, but perhaps he could 
not do so with equal impunity on the side of virtue; the 
entire dramatic conflict, therefore, becomes unconvincing. The 
plot also suffers from Bhavabhüti's usual lack of restraint 
and of the sense of proportion, which is so glaring in his 
Malati-madhava, from a greater feebleness of characterisation 
and from a heavier and more uncouth style and diction. 
As in his Uttara-carita, Rama here is human and normal, 
but he is conceived as the ideal hero of valour, nobility and 
chivalry, and the human traits of his character (as also those 
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of Sita, who is here presented as fidelity incarnate) are not made 
as ‘appealing as they are in Bhavabhüti's more mature play. 
Malyavat is shrewd and resourceful and has a sense of better 
things, but he falls far below Canakya or Raksasa. Par$urama's 
great prowess is balanced by his furious temper; Valin’s 
magnanimity by his susceptibility to bad advice; Ráàvana's 
qualities of body and mind by his inclination to thoughtless 
passion; but none of these characters rises above modiocrity, 
and there is hardly any development of character by action, 
hardly any fine colouring or diversity of shading. Bhavabhati also 
appears to be less successful in the heroic than in the softer 
sentiments ; it is a kind of flaunting, but really meek and book- 
ish, heroism that he paints even in his Ràma. Moreover, 
action ‘is often substituted by narration of events in long and 
tedious speeches. The Bharata-episode at the end of act iv and 
the scene between Valin and Sugriva are indeed ably executed, 
but Malyavat's self-revelation is carried to an unnecessary and 
tiresome length. Like the lamentation of Madhava, spread over 
an act and a half, the wordy warfare between Para$uràma, on 
the one hand, and Janaka, Da$aratha, Rama and their friends 
on the other, is dragged tediously through two acts. All such 
passages reveal the author's multifarious knowledge and rhetorical 
power, but they also show a distinct desire for parade and tend 
to hamper reality and rapidity of action, as well as effectiveness 
of characterisation. In all this, Bhavabhaàti may have been carried 
away by convention, but temperamentally he appears to be too 
prone to over-elaboration by means of description and declama- 
tion; and even if his language in this play is often vigorous and 
adequate, it lacks his usual ease and grace. 

Even if still deficient in action, for which the theme hardly 
affords much scope. the Uttara-rama-carita shows a much greater 
command of dramatic technique and characterisation.* It is 
undoubtedly Bhavabhaüti's masterpiece, the product, as the poet 


1 A detailed appreciative study of Bhavabhati's dramatic art and technique will be 
found in Belvalkar's introduction to tbe play, pp. Ixxvi-Ixxxv, 
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himself declares, of his mature genius, and has deservedly enrned 
the high reputation of having equalled the dramatic masterpiece 
of Kalidasa, It depicts in seven acts the later history of Rama 
extending from the exile of Sita to the final reunion ; and 
Bhavabhaüti's literary characteristics may be studied to the best 
advantage in this work, which reachesa high level as a drama 
but which undoubtedly ranks higher for its intense poetic quality. 
Bhavabhati derives his theme from the Ramayana, but to suit 
his dramatic purpose he does not, as in his earlier Rama-drama, 
hesitate to depart in many points from his authoritative epic 
original. The conception, for instance, of the picture-gallery 
scene, derived probably from a hint supplied by Kalidasa 
(Raghu» xiv. 25), and of the invisible presence of Sita in 
‘a spirit-form during Rama’s visit to Paftcavati, of Rama's 
meeting with Vasanti and confession, the fight between Lava and 
Candraketu, the visit of Vasistha and others to Valmiki's hermi- 
tage, and the enactment of a miniature play or masque on 
Rama's later history composed by Valmiki, are skilful details 
which are invented for the proper development of his dramatic 
theme, as well as for the suitable expression of his poetic powers. 
Here again, Bhavabhati’s principal problem is not the creation 
but the adequate motivation of an already accepted story. 
While not monotonously adhering to his original, he accepts for 
his particular dramatic purpose the epic outlines of a half- 
mythical and half-human legend of bygone days, which had 
already taken its hold on the popular imagination by its pathos 
and poetry, but he reshapes it freely with appropriate romantic 
and poetical situations, which bring out all the ideal and drama- 
tic implications of a well-known story. In taking up the theme 
of conjugal love as a form of pure, tender and spiritual affection, 
ripening into an abiding passion, Bhavabhati must have 
realised that its beauty and charm could be best brought out by 
avoiding the uncongenial realism of contemporary life and going 
back to the poetry and idealism of olden days. It was not his 
purpose to draw the figures on his canvas on the generous and 









heroic scale of the Epic; but he wanted to add to the ancient 
` ale an intensity of human feeling, which should transform an 
‘old-world legend into one of everyday experience, the story of 
high ideals into one of vivid reality. s 
In this drama Bhavabhaüti idealises conjugal love through the 
chastening influence of sorrow, and he does this in a way which 
is unparalleled in Sanskrit, or perhaps in any literature. There 
are indeed some charming pictures of domestic happiness in 
Indian literature; but the causes, both social and religious, 
which lowered women in public estimation by depriving them 
of their early freedom and dignity, naturally hindered the evolu- 
tion of a free conjugal relation. It is conceivable that the larger 
and more heterogeneous group comprising the family in ancient 
India may have also hampered its growth ; for a girl left her 
father’s home to enter the home, not of her husband, but of her 
father-in-law, and the husband is often merely one of the factors 
of the big family. Wedded love was indeed highly prized, but 
ordinary marriages were .perhaps often prompted by motives of 
convenience, among which must be reckoned the necessity of 
having a son for religious purposes ; and self-choice of husband 
was almost entirely confined to the Epics, being forbidden by the 
customary Smrtis, even if permitted by the Kama-Sastra. The 
Aégokan edicts, though now and then didactic on family rela- 
tions, are silent on conjugal life. Buddhism brought greater 
freedom to women; but the Epics, as well as the Dharma- 
éastras, are full of utilitarian precepts—not merely priestly 
generalisation—sregarding marriage, and domestic happiness is 
still summed up in the loyalty of a fuitful, patient and thrifty 
wife. Moreover, the existence of polygamy, which was perhaps 
the Dharma more of the higher classes than of the people in 
general, rendered the position of the wife difficult and sometimes 
less than real. When, like queen Dharini, she finds herself 
treated by her husband with scant grace and deserted for a 
younger rival, it becomes useless for her to show her temper and 
jealousy like Iravati; she can, if she is shrewd and discreet, 








only say pathetically: na me eso maccharassa kalo (‘this is not 
for me a time for jealousy’), and all that is possible for her to 
do is to make the best of a bad job by falling back upon her own 
sense of dignity and pride. The author of the Mrcchakatika 
discreetly keeps Carudatta’s wife in the background; on the 
very rare occasions in which she does appear, we have just a sad 
and dignified picture, in which her gentleness and generosity 
are not feigned indeed but are apparently virtues made of helpless 
necessity. 

It is natural, therefore, that even from antiquity Indian 
Opinion represents the god of love as different from the deities 
who preside over marriage and fertility. No doubt, restrictions 
placed on the physical gratification of love, except in marriage, 
are due not only to moral and social necessity, but they also 
indicate a tendency which harmonises with the biological law 
that mating is the final cause of love. But ina society where 
mating was also a religious duty and where conjugal relation was 
moulded by a peculiar social evolution, an errant tendency was 
inevitable ; and many writers have not hesitated to express a 
startlingly heterodox view. There are indeed genuine praises of 
the wife, but one poet, for instance, represents married life as a 
prison-house, and the usual note is that of the glorification of 
the love-union permitted by Kama-Sastra. It is not difficult to 
understand a similar attitude, occasionally, on the part of the 
wife. Apart from the numberless tales of naughty and cunning 
wife’s intrigues in Sanskrit folk-tale, a more refined sentiment 
is expressed by one woman-poet who is impatient with the perfect 
spouse, who has all the virtues of a stage-hero, but none of a 
lover, which alone can make her happiness perfect. Free and 
continuous courtship is thus recognised as a stimulus of per- 
manent love. Married love can remain unspoiled by time and 
familiarity and retain its romance and beauty only where there 
is enough of that idealism which can make such continuous 
courtship possible and redeem it from the debasing contact of 
the littleness of life's daily experience. In such a discouraging 
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ere, where the tendency to take the marriage-vow lightly 
uncommon, Bhavabhati had the courage to represent 
x: ep love as a serious and abiding human passion, as a blend 
of sex-feeling, parent-feeling and comradeship, or as expressed in 
the words of the wise Kamandaki (vi. : “Know, my dear children, 
that to a wife her husband and to a husband his lawful wife, are, 
each to each, the dearest of friends, the sum-total of relationships, 
the completeness of desire, the perfection of treasures, even life 
itself.” The implications, both real and ideal, of such love, are 
best brought out, in the idea of our poet, not by an invented plot, 
nor by a story based on the narrow realism of actual life, but by 
the idealism, pathos and poetry of an intensely human legend of 
the past, round which a hundred romantic associations have 
already gathered. 

Bhavabhati’s Rama and Sita are from the beginning man 
and woman of more strenuous and deeper experience than 
Dusyanta and his woodland love. In the opening act, which has 
been praised so often and which strikes the keynote of the drama, 
the newly crowned king of Ayodhya with his beloved spouse 
and his ever faithful brother is looking over pictures which recall 
the dear memory of their past sorrow. This scene, which is 
made the occasion for the tender and deep attachment of Rama 
and Sita to show itself, also heightens by contrast the grief of 
separation which immediately follows. There is a fine note of 
tragic irony not only in Rama's assurance that such a separation 
as they had suffered would never happen again, in Laksmana's 
inadvertent allusion to the fire-ordeal and Rama’s instant declara- 
tion of his disbelief in baseless rumours, but also in Sita’s 
passionate clinging to the memories of past joy and sorrow on the 
verge of a still more cruel fate. The blow comes just at a 
moment when the tired, timid and confiding Sita falls asleep 


en the arms of her husband, who is lost in his own thoughts of 


love. When the cup of happiness, full to the brim, was raised 
to his lips it was dashed off from Rama’s hand; and one can 
understand the sentimental breakdown which immediately follows 
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in the conflict between his love and his stern sense of kingly 
duty. With the responsibilites of the state newly laid on his 
shoulders, Rama is perhaps more self-exacting than is right or 
just to himself and his beloved; but having abandoned the 
faithful and dear wife, who was his constant companion ever since 
childhood, his suffering knows no bounds. Both his royal and 
personal pride is deeply wounded by the thought that such an 
unthinkable stain should attach to the purity of his great love and 
to the purity of the royal name he bears. 

The scene of the next two acts is laid in the old familiar 
surroundings of Dandaka and Paftcavati, which Rama revisits. 
Twelve years have elapsed ; his grief has mellowed down ; but he 
is still loyal and devoted to the memory of his banished wife. The 
sorrow, which has become deep-seated, is made alive with the 
recollection of their early experience of married love in these 
forests, where even in exile they had been happy. The situation 
is dramatically heightened by making the pale, sorrowing but 
resigned Sita appear in a spirit-form, unseen by mortals, and 
become an unwilling, but happy, listener to the confessions which 
her husband makes unknowingly to Vasanti of his great love and 
fidelity. Sita’s resentment is real and reasonable, and she is still 
mystified as to why Rama abandoned her. She comes on the 
scene with despair and resignation in her heart, but it is not for 
her to sit in judgment on his conduct. She appears as the true 
woman and loving wife which she has not ceased to be, and is 
wiling to be convinced. Unknown to each other, the recon- 
ciliation of hearts is now complete; and with an admirable 
delicay of touch the dramatist describes her gradual, but 
generous, surrender to the proof that, though harsh, he deeply 
loves her and has suffered no less. When Vasanti, who cannot 
yet take kindly to Rama, reproves him on his heartless act to 
his wife in a half-finished, but bitter, speech (ili. 26) and 
denounces him in her righteous wrath, her pitiless words 
aggravate his grief; but the unseen Sita, with a characteristic 
want of logic but with the true instinct of a loving heart, 
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E mow defends her husband and resents all disparagement from 
| outside. The denouement of reunion is only a logical develop- 
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ment of this scene ; and the recognition scene in act iv in which 
Bhavabhati, like Kalidasa, represents the offspring as the crown 
of wedded love, forms a natural psychological climax. By remov- 
ing the inevitable tragedy of the original story, Bhavabhati runs 
the risk of weakening the artistic effect of his drama, but the 
denouement of happy ending is not here a mere observance of 
convention, brought about in a forced way. It is naturally 
developed by rehandling the entire theme and creating new 
situations, and no other conclusion is possible from the  poet's 
skilful readjustment of motives and incidents. It isa drama in 
which the tragic climax occurs, with the sorrow and separation 
at the beginning ; and it requires a considerable mastery of the 
dramatic art to convert it from a real tragedy into a real comedy 
of happiness and reunion. It cannot be said that Bhavabhati 
does not succeed. 

Bhavabhoti praises himself for his “mastery of speech’, 
and claims merit for felicity and richness of expression as 
well as for depth of meaning ; and the praise that he arrogates 
for himself is not undeserved. The qualities in which he excels 
are his power of vivid and often rugged, or even grotesque, 
description, the nobility and earnestness of his conception, a 
genuine emotional tone, and a love for all that is deep and poig- 
nant, as well as grand and awe-inspiring, in life and nature. 
Contrasted with Kalidasa, however, he lacks polish and fastidious 
technical finish : but, as we have already said, his tendency was 
not towards the ornate and the finical but towards the grotesque 
and the rugged, not towards reserve but towards abandon. This 
would explain, to a certain extent, why his so-called dramas are 
in reality dramatic poems, and his plot is, at least in his earlier 
plays, a string of incidents or pictures without any real unity. 
Bhavabhati cannot write in the lighter vein, but takes his subject 
too seriously ; he has no humour, but enough of dramatic irony ; 
he can hardly attain perfect artistic aloofness, but too often 
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“merges himself in his subject; he has more feeling than real 


poetry. 
His Uttara-rdma-carita shows indeed considerable dramatic 


skill, but it appeals more as an exceedingly human story of love 
and suffering, steeped in the charm of poetry and sentiment. 
It is chiefly in this that its merit lies. The story is drawn from 
the Epic, but the picture is far more homely, far more real ; the 
emotion is far more earnest than is usual in Sanskrit love-poetry. 
Bhavabhüti is not concerned with romantic and light-hearted 
intrigues, nor does his theme, in spite of the introduction of the 
supernatural, consist of the treatment of a legendary subject, 
removed from the reality of common experience. His delineation 
of love as an emotion is finely spiritual and yet intensely 
human. His descriptions are marked by an extraoridinary 
realism of sensation and vividness of touch. While preserving 
the essential ideality of a theme, which was cherished through 
ages as an elevated conception, he invests it with a higher 
poetical naturalness, based on the genuine emotions of common 
manhood and womanhood. In this he vies successfully with 
Kalidasa. 

It is natural, therefore, that in Indian estimation Bhavabhati 
should rank next to Kalidasa as a poet, if not as a dramatist. To 
be judged by this lofty standard is itself a virtual acknowledgment 
of high merit ; and it is not an altogether unjust praise. Bhava- 
bhati’s shortcomings are those of an exuberant poetic mind, lacking 
the much-desired restraint of an artist, and they are manifest on 
the surface ; but he has excellences which place him very high. 
As a dramatist he does not certainly lack power, but perhaps he 
is not as successful as Kalidasa, much less than Südraka or 
Visakhadatta. His tendency to exaggerate, to strain deliberately 
after effect and accumulate series of them, to indulge in senti- 
mental prolixity, to take things too earnestly and identify himself 
with them, are faults which are fatal to a good dramatist. His 
lack of humour, which is partially responsible for these aberra- 
tions, does not indicate a disorganised mind, but it is perhaps a 





temperamental insufficiency, which makes his mind too elevated 
and inelastic to appreciate fully the lighter side of life and 
embrace in broad and sparkling sympathy all kinds of men and 
things. Heis too profoundly interested in his characters and 
their sentiments to care for action as such. In a narrative we 
are told what occurs, in a drama we see the actual occurrence ; in 
Bhavabhati's plays, comparatively little happens, though much 
is said. And yet he does not excel in mere narrative. His 
genius is lyrical, implying a development of feeling and reflection 
at the expense of action; it is too often so in principle, even 
when it is not so in form. He cannot project himself properly 
into his characters ; he is too personal to be entirely self-effacing, 
too impetuous to be smooth and even.  Bhavabhati is indeed not 
a shadowy figure, but lives vividly in his works; he is one of the 
few charmingly egoistic poets in Sanskrit, who seldom loses 
sight of himself, but permeates his writings (even though they are 
dramas) with the flavour of a rugged but lovable personality. It 
is not surprising, therefore that his emotions carry him away, 
often further than the limits of art. His sentiment becomes 
sentimentality, and his pathos the spectacular sensibility of the 
man of feeling rather than the poignant rush of tragic sorrow. 
He is a master of aggravated pathos rather than of heroic agony. 
He does not condense a world of emotion in one terse pregnant 
phrase of concentrated passion, but dilutes the strength of the 
poetic nucleus by diffusing it into graceful and sonorous periods. 
Perhaps popular taste did not disapprove of such naked wallowing 
in the pathetic ; and very few Sanskrit poets, in accordance with 
the accepted theory of sentiment, would resist the opportunity of 
a free outpouring in sentimental verse and prose. But these are 
not mere concessions to the groundlings, nor is theory not 
empbatic in the sound view that sentiments should be suggested 
rather than expressed. The unauthorised practice of wordy 
emphasis springs rather from an excess of sensibility inherent in 
Bhavabhtti’s poetic imagination, whiah is never tired by un- 
chartered freedom. Leaving aside his Madhava, even his Rama's 
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prolonged lamentations, tears and faintings, however poetic, 
are overdone and become undignified. 

There can be no denying these facts, which are obvious even 
to a superficial reader of Bhavabhüti's plays. Bhavabhüti is 
fortunate in having good editors and apologists.—the kindred 
spirits for whom he cried in his life-time ; but his merits are also 
too obvious to require a justification of his demerits. It is not of 
much consequence if his dramas, judged by a strict standard, are 
really dramatic poems; it is the type in which  Bhavabhaüti 
excels, and he should be judged by what he actually aims at 
and achieves. Other dramatists may exhibit a greater 
degree of some characteristic quality, but it is scarcely too 
much to say that none among the successors of Kalidasa 
surpasses Bhavabhüti in pure poetry. It is not necessary to 
prove it by quoting instances of his mastery of poetical imagery, 
thought and expression in every variety of melting modulation or 
sounding pomp ; the spirit of poetry, quite indefinable but easily 
perceivable, pervades all his writings in their theme and treat- 
ment, and more especially, in the charming series of lyric 
stanzas which Bhavabhati alone could write. If he is a poet of 
human passion, having a strong perception of the nobility of 
human character and its deeply felt impulses and emotions, he 
is no less a lover of the overwhelming grandeur of nature, 
enthroned in the solitude of dense forests, sounding cataracts and 
lofty mountains. It is not often that his passionate humanism 
and naturalism yield to mere academicism. If he expresses his 
sensations with a painful and disturbing intensity' and often 


1! In his description of primal sensations Bhavabhiti is as often direct as he is uncouth, 
but terribly appropriate, in his selection of words. The word grdvan, for instance, in his 
famous line, describing Rüma's poignant sorrow (Uttara? i. 28), is not dainty like 
Kalidása's upala, but it cannot be substituted fora weaker word. His jagged description 
of the Dandaka forest, though often bizarre and even grotesque, can be contrasted in this 
respect to the refined charm of Kai Asaz pictures of nature. Bhavabhüti is one of the 
few Sanskrit poets who can describe a sensation in its intense vividress, without investing 
it with an ideal glamour or domesticating it. Witness, for instance, his description of 
the sensation of touch in Urtara^ i. 35, Málari^ vi. 12 and Mahavira’ ii. 22. Hc is not gross 
nor sensual, but it is not correct to say that his ideas and objects are spiritually rarefied ; on the 
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strays into the rugged and the formless (or, shall we say, evolves 
his own form of art and expression ?), he thereby drinks deep at 
the very fountain of life ; he realises the man’s joy, even he loses 
the artist's serenity. His unevenness and inequality, even his 
verbosity and slovenliness, are thus explicable. Bhavabhati 
suffers from the excess of his qualities, but the qualities are 
those of a great, but powerfully sensitive, poetic mind. His 
contemporaries called him Srikantha “Divine Throat”, perhaps 
in homage to his divine music ; but since it is also the name of 
the rugged and powerful deity, who swallowed poison in lieu of 
nectar, the epithet is justified by Bhavabhütis mastery of 
overmastering passion, by his nervous energy and terrible 
sincerity, which scorn mere polish and finish, but speak, with 
palpitating warmth, of things lying at the very core of his being. 


g. Yasovarman, Müyuràája and Others 


The Mallikad-maruta,' a Prakarana in ten acts, was at one 
time ascribed to Dandin, but it is now known to be the work of 
Uddandin or Uddandanatha, who was patronised by the Zamorin 
Manavikrama of Calicut (Kukkutakroda) at about the middle of 
the 17th century. A poor imitation of Malati-madhava, it 
describes the love of Mallika, daughter of a Vidyadhara king, 
and Maruta, a Kuntala prince, with the subsidiary episode of the 
love of his friend Kalakantha and her maid Ramayantika ; it has 
also a female magician Mandakini, two escapes from mad 
elephants and two abductions. To Bana is sometimes attributed 
a drama of little merit, entitled Parvati-parinaya' in five acts, 


contrary, the touch of sensuousness is too warmly conspicuous to be ignored. The comparison 
with sublimely academic Milton and the coldly polished Thomas Gray, suggested by 
Lanman, is barely justifiable. 

i Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, with comm, of Rangan&tha, Calcutta 1878. See Pischel, 
introd. to Srrgdra-rilaka, p. 10 ; S. Kuppusvami, Descript. Cat. Madras Govt. Orient. Library, 
vol. xxi, Madras 1918, No. 12580. 

3 Printed many times, e.g. by M. R. Telang, NSP, Bombay 1892, 1911 ; by T. R. 
Ratnam Aiyar, Madras 1898 ; by R. V. Krishnamachariar, SrI-Vápi-Vilàsa Press, Srirangam 
1906 : by R. Schmidt, Leipzig 1917. For bibliography, see Sten Konow, p. 105, note, On the 
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which has a theme similar to (or, one might say, which is an 
undramatic dramatisation of) that of the Kumara-sambhava ; but 
itis really the work of a comparatively modern Abhinava Bana, 
named Vamana Bhatta Bana, who was a court-poet of the Reddi 
prince Vema of Kondvidu at the end of the 14th and the begin- 
ning of the 15th century, and who also wrote a small but highly 
erotic Bhana entitled Srngára-bhüsana.' Of the lost drama, 
Mukuta-taditaka, cited and ascribed to Bana by Bhoja in his 
Srigara-prakdsa* and by Candapala in his commentary on the 
Nala-campü,? nothing is known, except that the drama apparently 
dealt with the Mahabharata episode of Bhima’s fight with 
Duryodhana. Another drama, called Sarada-candrika, by Bana is 
known only by Saradatanaya’s reference in his Bhavapraksa.* 
YaSovarman, king of Kanyakubja, who is mentioned by 
Kahlana as a patron of Bhavabhati and Vakpatiraja, was the 
author of a lost Nataka, entitled Ramabhyudaya, which is 
cited by Anandavardhana, and which, according to Sarada- 


work and the author, see K. T. Telang in IA, III, 1874, p. 219 f; K. Glaser, Über Banas, 
Pürvatiparinaya-ndfaka, SWA 1883 (reprint, Wien 1883), gives the text in Roman, as in 
Bombay, ed., but badly edited ; R. Schmidt in JA, XXXV, 1906, p. 215 f. 

1 Ed.Sivada and Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1896, 1910. 

3 See S. K. De in BSOS, IV, 1926, p. 282. 

s Keith, SD, p. 182, note 3. 

& Ed. Gaekwad's Orient, Ser., p. 252; It is surmised that the plot of this play refer- 
red to Bána's story of Candrápida's death and revival. In this connexion it is noteworthy that 
commenting on an erotic stanza, ascribed to Bina, Ksemendra in his Aucitya-viedra® (ad, 
śl. 14), thinks that the stanza in question describes the Viraha of Küdambari ; but it does 
not occur in Büpa's romance. Considering the fact that Bana never lived to finish his 
romance, it is very unlikely that he wrote either a dramatic or metrical version of the story, 
especially because the revival of Candráplda is not an item in Bàna's portion of the romance. 
A large number of verses, untraceable in Bápa's known works, are cited in the anthologies 
(sec Thomas, Kvs, pp. 55-59): but no safe conclusion is possible from them regarding his 
authorship of other works ; and some of the stanzas might belong to Abhinava Banas of 
later times, 

5 Dhvanyüloka, ed. NSP, Bombay 1911, pp. 133, 148 (name of the author given by 
Abhinavagupta). The play is also cited in the Dafarapaka (ed. NSP, Bombay, 1917), i. 46 ; 
in the Ndjyadarpana (ed. Gaekwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 1929), pp. 45, 56, 72.91, 95 
109, 116, 144, 158 (the references arc to different acts); in Ndfaka-laksana-ratna-kosa (ed 
M. Dillon, Oxford Univ. Press, 1933), pp. 33, 130, as well as in Bhoja's Srrigdra” (BSOS, IV. 
1926, p. 282). 

O.P. 220—38 
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geiirt of six ‘acts. Some of the large number of 
—* found under Yašovarman's name in the anthological 
` rhetorical literature* probably belonged to this drama, 
eh presumably dealt with the entire Ramayana story.* 

o Mayuraja, author of another lost Rama-drama, named 
— we have no information ; but his work is cited 
five times in the Daśarūpaka and is known earlier to Abhinava- 
gupta‘ and Kuntaka.* One of the eulogistic verses of Raja- 
Sekhara, given in the Sükti-muktávali of Jahlana (iv. 82),° speaks 
of Mayuraja as a Kalacuri poet, but since our knowledge of the 
Kalacuri dynasty of this period is meagre, the poet, if he was a 
Kalacuri prince, cannot be identified. 

Anangaharsa Matraràja, ^ son of king Narendravardhana, is 
more fortunate inthe fact that his drama, Tápasa-vatsarája-carita," 
has survived in a unique Sarada manuscript. Nothing is known 
of him, but his work offers in six acts a variation of the theme of 
the Svapna-vdsavadatta by making Udayana, king of Vatsa, turn 
into an almost demented ascetic out of grief for his queen's 
alleged death, while Yaugandharayana succeeds by a ruse to 
marry the king of Padmavati who is enamoured of Udayana 
from a portrait. The reunion with Vasavadatta, who also turns 


1 See Thomas, Kys, pp. 75-76, and references cited therein. 

2 Foraconjectural summary of the plot of this play from later citations, see R. 

Ramamurthi in Jour. Orient. Research, Madras, II, 1929, pp. 268-72. 
— 85 ii, 58; iii. 3, 24 (with name of the author); iv. 13, 28. 
` < In his commentary on Bharata, ch. xix. 

s Ed.S. K. De, Calcutta 1928, pp. 225, 254 (author's name not given). 

° Two of Miyuriija’s verses are also quoted in this anthology (90. 10; 92.5). The 
Najya-darpana also quotes this work thrice (pp. 66, 116, 194) without the name of the author, 
The Kulapatyafka, cited several times in the Náfaka-ratna-kofa, probably refers to an ac! of 
this « drama in which the abduction of Sita occurs. It appears from these and other citations 
that Mayuriija made certain modifications in the original RimSyana story by making 

pursue the golden deer and Rama follow bim later, and by climinating, after 
—“ the clement of treachery in the slaying of Valin. 
at. Dech beet? for identitifying him with Máyurája ; see S. K. De in JRAS, 






<" — 'Yatiraja, Bangalore 1928, from the Berlin manuscript of the play 
| er, Ba 21 which is described and quoted by Hultzsch in Nachrichten d. — — 
— 1886, p. 224 f. | "i . 
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into a Parivrajika, occurs at Prayaga at a melodramatic moment 
when the king and Vasavadatta, both tired of life, are about to 
commit suicide. The play has some real poetry and pathos, with 
a great deal of lamentation in elegant and touching verses, clearly 
after Vikramorvastya; but there is hardly any action or any 
convincing characterisation. The work is known to Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinavagupta,' as well as to Kuntaka,* and there 
can be no doubt that it belongs to a period earlier than the middle 
of the 9th century” 

Both Abhinavagupta* and Kuntaka mention and quote from 
a large number of lost dramas, which are of unknown date and 
mostly of unknown authorship, but which, being cited by them, 
presumably belongs to this period. They are: Chalita-rama, 
Krtyardvana, Máyd-puspaka (all three Rama-dramas), Pratima- 
niruddha (ascribed by Ndtya-darpana to Vasunaga, son of 
Bhimadeva), Pandavananda,—all Natakas, and a Prakarna called 
Puspa-disitaka (or bhusitaka).“ To this list may be added the 
following plays mentioned by Abhinavagupta alone: Pratijfa- 


1 In this Locana and his commentary on Bharata Ánandavardhana quotes anonymously 
(p. 131) utkampini bhayá^ from iii. 16. Also cited by Bhoja in Sp#edra’. 
fully traced in the edition mentioned above. 
s Kuntaka quotes, without naming the author, from acts ii (pp. 151-52), iii-iv (pp. 229- 
30). The play is also cited extensively in the Ndjya-darpana, pp. 30, 34, 43, 66. 67, 100, 106, 
. 107. 
5 A Manoramá-vatsarüja by Bhimata is also cited in the Nérya-darpana (p. 144). We 
know that Manoramá is a handmaid of Priyadardika in Harsa's drama; does this play deal 
with another amour of Udayana with her? Another work of Bhimata, named Svapana- 
daíünana, is mentioned by Bhoja and Rajaéckhara, the later describing Bhimata as Kalifiara- 
pati and author of five plays; see Sten Konow, p. 87, Keith, SD p. 239, He mav cr may not 
be identical with Bhima, author of Pratjid-cdnakya. The Vind-vdsavadatta (cd Kuppusvami 
Sastri and C. Kunhan Raja, Madras 1931), which is an incomplete anonymous play breaking 
off at the beginning of the fourth act, resembles the Bhása plays, and appen 


The qutations are 


: to be another 
version of the Prarijna” theme, in which the ruse of elephant, imprisonment of Udayana and 
music-lession on the Vink to Vásavadattá are utilised as important incidents. It is suggested 
that this play is identical with the lost Unmdda-vdsavadarta of Saktibhadra, bur this is of 
course an unsupported conjecture. 


4 In his commentary on Bharata. 


T ë All these works are cited in the Dafarüpaka (excepting Afdydpuspake) and in the 
Nárya-darpana., 
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nakya (ascribed to Bhima),' two lyrical Or musical plays, named 
ectively Cüdamani and Gunamala, (both Dombika), as well as 
x evt candragupta and Abhisarika-vancitaka (both Natakas) which 
we have already mentioned. The Dasarüpaha adds another play 
of unknown authorship, named Tarangadatta,* probably a 
Prakarana, which hasa courtesan as a heroine and which was 
apparently modelled on Sadraka's play. The Natya-darpana which 
cites most of these works, further mentions another play, which 
probably belongs to the 9th century, namely, a Prakarana, called 
Citrotpalalambitaka, assigned to Amatya Sankuka, apparently the 
Sankuka who belonged to the time of Ajitapida of Kashmir.* The 
meagre citations do not, unfortunately, give us an adequate idea 
of these unrecovered plays, but their popularity is indicated by the 
large number of references in dramaturgic treatises. Some 
information, however, is available about the plot of the oft-quoted 
Puspa-düsitaka, mentioned above, from the accounts given by 
Kuntaka and by the authors of the Natyadarpana.* A Prakarana 
insixacts, it had for its theme the lovestory of a merchant 
Samudradatta and Nandayanti, which involved their secret 
marriage, opposition from Samudradatta's father Sagaradatta, her 
pregnancy, suspicion of her chastity, and the final reunion of the 
lovers by means of a ring of recognition and by the identification 
of the constellation under which their child wss born. 

The Ascarya-ciddmani of Saktibhadra* is claimed to be the 
oldest South Indian play (the author having declared in the 


1 Sec R. Ramamurthi in Jour. Orient. Research, TII, 1929, pp. 80-89. It appears to 
have been written to emulate Visákhadatta's work. 

s Also quoted by Bhoja and Sáradátanaya. 

s The Nàrya-darpana also cites a Abhinava-rdghava of Ksirasvamin, pupil of Bhajtendu- 
raja, who was Abhinavagupta's Guru ; but this work obviously belongs to the end of the 10th 
4 See pp. 226, 236, 243. See R. Ramamurthy in JOR, Madras, IV, 1930, pp. 78-81. 

s Ed. C. Sankaraja Sastri, with introd. by Kuppusvami Sastri, Balamanorama Press 
Madras 1926; Eng. trs. by the same editor, 1927 separatelv. It has been claimed that the 
Abhigeka and the Pratimd were also written by Saktibhadra, and that the Unmádavásavadatta, 

mentioned by Saktibhadra himself as another work of his, is the same work as the Prarijfd.* | 
But these suggestions lack proof, 
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Prologue that he belonged to Daksinàpatha), and is assigned, not 


on very adequate grounds, to the 9th century. It dramatises, in 
seven acts, the story of the Ramayana, and betrays knowledge 
of Bhavabhüti's plays. Although it contains some fine stanzas 
and good prose, it is poorly executed as a drama, and there is 
nothing remarkable in it except the prettydevice, from which the 
play takes its name, of the magic crest-jewel of Sita as a token of 
recognition. The first two acts deal with the Sürpanakha episode 
in the forest as one of the motives of.the feud; the third and 
fourth, with Sita’s abduction by Ravana approaching in the magic 
disguise of Rama ; the fifth, with Ravana's love-making to Sita 
interrupted by Mandodari ; the sixth, with the embassy of 
Hanümat who presents to Sita the miraculous ring of Rama for 
recognition, and returns with the marvellous crest-jewel of Sita 
as a token; and the last act winds up with the fire-ordeal. The 
incident of the crest-jewel and magic-ring, which is mentioned 
for the first time in act iii and utilised in act vi, is of course 
suggested by Valmiki's Codamani and Anguliyaka, but it is 
employed as a mere device and is neither the central motive nor 
a dramatically effective idea. The play contains some fine 
verses, but it is really a series of narrative episodes, with some 
inventiveness (as for instance, Ràvana's disguise as Rama, but it 
is perhaps suggested by Bhavabhaüti's Sarpanakha disguised as 
Manthara), and with a slight dramatic unity of action, derived 
from Bhavabhati’s idea of a central feud between Ravana and 
Rama. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE LATER DECADENT POETRY AND PROSE 


* 1. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


As aterm of popular criticism, the epithet ‘decadent’ would at 
first sight appear too vague and facile to be applied to a literature 
which extends over several centuries and comprises abundance 


and variety of talent and effort ; but when we consider the strange 


combination of elaborate pains and insufficient accomplishment 


of interminable prolixity and endless dreariness, characterising 


the poetical and dramatic literature which was produced from the 
10th century onwards, the appropriateness of the description 
wil be obvious. It is true that no strict theory of evolution is 
applicable to literature, and that occasional burst of individual 
excellence upsets all complacent labelling ; but there can be no 
doubt that in the period we are considering the truly creative 
epoch of Sanskrit literature had exhausted itself ; and there was 
no ability to rise to a new form of art, no turning point, nor any 
return to the earlier manner of the great poets. The entire lite- 
rature was imitative and reproductive ; and even if some brilliant 
flashes are perceptible here and there, the general characteristics 
are so even and uniform that there is hardly any breach of conti- 
nuity in its monotonously long course of history, The poets of 
the period suggest facility rather than inspiration, subtlety rather 
than judgment, immense and varied learning rather than vigour 
and versatility of spontaneous power. With all their inherited 
affluence and inborn talent for elaborate composition, the 
greatest of them is scarcely a poet at all, but a consummate 
versifier, who sums up all the traditions of poetic art that can be 

by clever artisan. If there is no innovation, there is 
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also no adaptability of old-world art to new-world usage. What 
was once living and organic becomes mechanical and fossilised. 
All this means not progress, but decided decline, or at least 
stagnation, in which the shallow streams of poetic fancy move 
sluggishly within the confines of conventional matter and 
manner. 

This is nowhere so evident in this period as in the cultiva- 
tion of the Mahakavya, the so-called great poem, which makes 
no attempt to escape from its stiff limitations, but contents itself 
with a cotinuation of the established tradition. The moulder of 
its form and spirit is not Kalidasa but his stalwart successors, 
among whom Bhatti and Magha appear to have wielded the 
greatest influence. The admiration for Kalidasa is doubtless 
unfeigned, but the failure to take him as a model arose from an 
incapacity to comprehend his spirit. Bharavi had certainly 
vigour and variety, but he was, in the opinion of later genera- 
tions, entirely eclipsed by Magha, while Kumaradasa’s mediocre 
attempt to reproduce Kalidasa’s simpler method produced little 
impression. Bhatti and Magha, therefore, were preferred by 
authors of laborious talents as models of imitative literary exer- 
cises ; for here it was possible to make up by learning and rhetoric 
what was lacking in passion and poetry On the one hand, the 
work of Bhatti became the precursor of some marvellous triumphs 
of literary ingenuity, Magha's poem, on the other, started a long 
series of artificially sustained compositions, which seldom went 
beyond the stereotyped form, theme, manner and method, and 
included all the customary appendages and embellishments. No 
one would deny that Magha was a poet, but very few would 
assert that he was one of the greatest kind ; and yet he became 
practically the sole arbiter of poetic taste to later generations. 
This was possible because the standard of verse-making, which 
he brought into vogue, confirmed the tendency to limit poetry to 
prescribed and  prescribable form, to abstention as much as 
possible from what is individual and conformation to what is 
conventional. On the positive side of his excellence, Magha 
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himself was indebted to this process of conscious or unconsious 
conventionalising, which he brought to its acme and which all 
his successors adored. But while Magha was a poet, not many 
of his successors were ; they had his qualities without his genius, 
his defects without the power of redeeming them. The fine 
sense of restraint and balance which we find in Kalidasa is some- 
thing quite different from the new standard of erudite correctness 
and massive craftsmanship, in which hardly any one can be put 
above Magha, but which, up to a point, can be acquired and 
applied by labour and dexterity. 

The tendency to uniformity and consequent monotony is 
also perceptible, though in a less obvious degree, in the shorter 
poems of this period. Perhaps in no other sphere than that of 
erotic poetry there is greater opportunity for individual variation, 
but the convention established by Amaru and Bhartrhari is seldom 
overstepped. One comes across almost invariable touches of 
consummate elegance and occasional freshness of conception and 
execution, to which the large number of erotic stanzas quoted in 
the Anthologies bear witness; but the elegance is often the 
product of mechanical adroitness, and refined ingenuity replaces 
spontaneity of poetic inspiration. In the Stotra literature of this 
period there is perhaps greater personal element, which inspires 
more impressive devotional fervour, but in course of time this 
type of composition also becomes, like erotic poety, decrepit and 
confined to the narrow limits of standardised topic, mood and 
phraseology. The small body" again of didactic and satiric 
writing, which presents wise and earnest reflections or mocking 
arabesques of men and manners, has a piquancy of its own ; 
but here also the earlier models are too slavishly followed, 
and the descriptions and reflections are of a too broad and obvious 
character. A new field of poetic adventure is afforded by the 
opportunities of historical themes, but the method is too favour- 
able to rhetoric not to be perilous to history. There are also a 
few Prose Kavyas, but Banabhatta had set an example too 
dangerous for smaller men, while the Campo, as an off-shoot of 
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the Prose Kavya, is late, secomndary and incopetent. The fact 
that outside exegetical and scholastic writings this period cannot 
show much prose, and that the small amount of literary prose 
that it can show is not of much consequence, would of itself 
indicate the poverty of the literature in one of its important 
aspects. A greater interest, therefore, attaches to the prose 
story-books, which show some sense of the value of a straight- 
forward style, rare in the studied masterpieces of the Prose 
Kavya and the Campa; but the collections, though always 
amusing, are often pedestrian and sometimes unredeemingly 
gross, and they seldom pass beyond conventional assumptions to 
an original or superior vein of literature. 

It is evident that one of the outstanding features of the 
poetical literature of this period in almost all its branches is its 
extraordinary lack of originality and independence. The writers 
are undoubtedly gifted with considerable literary skill, but they 
are capable masters, as well as unfortunate victims, of a rigid 
convention. The convention believed that the general alone was 
orthodox, and that there was no room for the individual ; in 
practice, it led to a standardisation of idea and expression, of 
form and theme. On the positive side, it aimed at a well- 
informed utilisation of accumulated experience and experiment, 
at the achievement of order. regularity and correctness in accord- 
ance with fixed principles and patterns, at the establishment of a 
kind of literary etiquette regarding what to say and how to say it, 
and at the stabilising of a poetic diction as the proper uniform 
of poetry. Once we accept the scheme and the standard, there 
is much excellent writing in this period, if not much excellent 
literature. Within his limits, the author is a master of his 
craft ; if he does not betray any knowledge of other modes and 
ideals, he never stumbles in regard to his own mode and ideal, 
for which no labour is too arduous for him, no ingenuity too 
refined ; moments of greatness are rare, but there is nothino 
slipshod or slovenly ; and above all, he has that indescribable but 
real quality called breeding. 

O.P. 220—39 
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ba The works of die period, therefore, are based upon solid and 
> acquirements ; they are careful and sustained products 
wf an urbane and highly cultured poetic art. The poets have no 
‘hesitation to treat the most worn-out and commonplace subjects 
on the tenaciously conservative plan and procedure ; but in the 
extraordinary command of a rich and recondite vocabulary, in 
the grace and fluency of phrasing, in the painful accuracy of 
grammatical forms, in the elaborate adjustment of sonorous 
sound and sense, in the skilled use of difficult and diverse metres, 
in the ingenuity of wielding a weighty, ornamented and complex 
diction, their achievements possess a degree of massively and 
mechanically polished efficiency which is indeed astonishing. 
The process is lower but surer; it cannot attain pinnacles nor 
plumb profundities, but it can float on a conscientious level of 
equable and pleasant accomplishment. In no other period, and 
perhaps in no other literature, we have such a large number of 
productions, ranging over many centuries, which may not have 
given us poetry of the right kind, but which are perfect triumphs 
of poetic artifice in its best and worst senses. For bulk of work, 
unfailing workmanship and general competence, it is impossible 
to ignore them entirely, but it is also impossible to admire them 
heartily. 

But whatever we may in our day think of it, the literature 
itself never shows any dissatisfaction with the fetters and limita- 
tions that it creates for itself, nor is its audience ever puzzled or 
repelled by them. "There is always a complete agreement and 
understanding between the poets and their admirers, involving a 
perfect accommodation of the works to the standard of excellence 
demanded and the mental attitude or aptitude of their readers. 
Otherwise, the vast and contented multiplication, with only small 
"variations, of the same types of composition for several centuries 
would not be intelligible. That the claims of most of these 

writers to the name of poet could be disputed probably never 
entered into their own conscience, nor into the head of their 
admiring contemporaries and imitators ; but when one considers 
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the question absolutely, and not with reference to particular 
conditions, one cannot fail to recognise that this literature seldom 
possesses the freedom which emphasises creative imagination and 
aims at achieving anything other than what accepted tradition 
approves. The literature will never lack its fit readers, though 
few, but it will never have any wide appeal. 

For, all this means an attempt to mechanise an activity of 
the human mind which refuses to be mechanised, to reduce to 
norms and categories what can never be normal and categorical, 
to immobilise the mobile by throwing a bridle on the neck 
of Pegasus. That the art of poetry could be systematised, 
after the method of positive sciences, appears to have 
been one of the tacitly fundamental postulates of the system 
of Poetics, which had sprung up in the meantime, and 
which concerned itself chiefly with a pedagogic and practical 
exposition of the decorative devices of literary expression. 
The belief that the explanation of the verbal arrangement 
was enough for understanding the process of poetic creation 
led naturally to the formulation of definite canons and conventions 
for the benefit of the aspiring poets.' The rhetorical works, 
therefore, taught craftsmanship rather than creation, a doctrine 
of technique rather than free exercise of the poetic imagination, 
a respect for convention rather than individuality of treatment. 
Sanskrit Poetics reached the rank of an independent 
discipline at about the time when Sanskrit poetry itself, in 
the hands of less imaginative writers, was becoming a highly 
factitious product of verbal specialists. The Poetics naturally 
reflected the temper and encouraged the tendency of the pcetry. 
With surprising assiduity and astuteness, it analysed precedents 
and formulated prescriptions ; and in a period in which industry 
was reckoned higher than inspiration it came to have perforce 
an authority disproportionate to its importance. Both in theory 
and practice, therefore, we have a willing and unquestioned 


1 For a discussion of the whole question, see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics as a study of 
Aesthetic in Dacca University Studies, Vol. i, pt. 2, p. 8J f. 





nc to modes and models, laws and means, in accordance 
h a well defined and unalterable norm. The result was, on 
€ one hand, a severe restriction of poetic imagination and 
expression, but, on the other, a correspondingly high proficiency 
in the attainment of mechanical excellence. "The allied disciplines 
of Grammar, Lexicology, Erotics and Prosody also brought 
in their highly refined mass of rules, normatively defined 
and classified with equally fertile and elaborative acumen. If 
the poet was not an expert in the long list of sciences and 
arts prescribed for his mental equipment, he was at least well 
versed in the technical requiraments and conventions of these 
studies, which were meant to instruct him in the arti- 
fices of his craft, in the adroit manufacturing of standardised 
poetry. 

That the poetry of this period should be a product of high 
cultivation, meant chiefly for a highly cultivated audience, is also 
a natural corollary of the fact that it flourished in an age in 
which scholastic cultivation of learning was becoming universal. 
In almost every branch of knowledge, in the various arts and 
sciences, the really creative age was almot finished by the 
10th century; it was succeeded necessarily by a scholastic stage 
of critical elaboration, the chief work of which consisted not only 
in systematising the accumulated stock of dogmas and doctrines 
but also in making fine and subtle distinctions in matters of 
detail. It was the age of commentaries and of commentaries on 
commentaries, of manuals and manuals of manuals, All this, 
of course, meant spread of learning and intellectual activity, 
but the learning was circumscribed and unfruitful, and the 
intellectual activity dissipated itself in elaborate but 
useless refinements. Under an astonishing mass of curious 
erudition and endlessly fertile dialectic acumen, there is, 
generally speaking, very little independent thinking or cons- 
tructive ability ; : and the learned distinctions are in most cases 
trivial niceties which concern accidents rather than essentials. 
The different systems of speculative thought may now be 
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supposed to have well nigh run their course and attained their 
natural termination in a stage of  uncreative but  prolix 
scholasticism. 

In the literature of the period the scholastic tendency reflects 
itself in the portentuous employment of the intellect to a dispro- 
portionate finical end. With the general subsidence of the 
creative impulse, we have a stage of weighty and ingenious 
elaboration, made with talent, industry and learning, but with 
an exaggerated consciousness of art. The influence acted in 
twofold ways. The range and quality of poetic thought and 
expression become, on the one hand, extremely limited and 
studied in having its mechanism ponderously well established, 
and, on the other, extremely abundant and subtle in 
working out strange and unnatural variations. Marvellous 
erudition goes hand in hand with marvellous refining of 
trivialities. The lost art of an earlier generation is thereby not 
revived, nor is a new art created out of its ashes; but the 
accumulated resources become the means of porade and 
dexterity. 

We have thus a class of admirable but secondary writers, 
in whom intellect and fancy become more powerful than 
sentiment and imagination, and technical skill and learning 
get the better of originality of conception and execution. They 
choose the broad and easy path of mechanical conventionality ; 
and with ready-made words and ideas, forms and themes, it is 
not difficult to acquire impressive facility and attain respectable 
workmanship. But the productions become too much alike, 
being fashioned after same pattern; their subjects have too 
little variety, their treatment fundamentally similar, and their 
style and diction employ the same commonplaces of words, ideas, 
epithets and conceits, In order to counteract this monotony, 
inseparable from working with rigidly similar means and 
materials, it is inevitable that there should be an oppressive and 


unnatural display of erudition and technical cleverness. The 
— key-word is grace, of which there is enough, but the word 





—E almost synonymous with strained and strange refine- 
ments. Instead of reducing the encumbrance of ornament, 
the quest of the adorned becomes morbid and fanatical, but it 
is too often in the lower rhetoric that bedizenment is sought. 
It is not prodigality of beauty but of ingenuity. The poet is 
always on the watch for unexpected analogies and dexterous 
turns of expression ; he cultivates astoundingly clever manipulation 
of words, their sound-effects in alliterative jingle and chiming 
assonance, the multifarious ways of splitting them up for diver- 
sity of meaning ; an idea is turned to every conceivable distortion ; 
the most far-fetched conceits, which bear the same relation to 
beautiful ideas as play upon words bear to charming wit, are 
laboriously discovered; the most obscure recesses of learned 
or mythological allusions are ransacked. It is needless to com- 
ment on this subtle pedantry and appalling taste, which do not 
wait upon nature but try to anticipate her and thereby defeat 
themselves. The whole procedure of the decadent poetry bears an 
analogy to the methods of the scholastic pedagogue, but the 
effect is one of a conjuror's tricks, astonishing but puerile. 

All these excesses betoken the close of the literary age, but 
the history of Sanskrit poetry does not, curiously enough, close 
formally with the 10th century. It loses all genuine interest 
thereafter, but works continued to be produced plentifully and 
unbrokenly for several centuries. The amazing profusion of 
production need not surprise us, nor need it prove that the 
works are not decadent. The volubility of bad poets is a parallel 
to the prolixity of scholastic pedants. Working on well defined 
lines and with well established mechanism, it is possible for 
average ability and industry to multiply the accepted patterns in 
vast number and imposing magnitude. The quantity here is, 
therefore, not an index to quality ; it is a kind of mass production 
on a regular scale; and it would be idle to value the products 
in the higher sphere of poetry. The average poetry may have 
attained a respectable level, but there is hardly any great poetry. 
The hundreds of names that range over several centuries include 
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indeed those of some poets who are not yet utterly discrowned, 
but on their brows, the laurels are thin and brittle ; and it is 
difficult to say if most of them will ever recover much or anything 
of the great reputation which they long held. New names are also 
being constantly unearthed by the pious care of assiduous scholars, 
but it cannot be said that in their totality they add much of real 
worth to the store of Sanskrit poetry. It is even doubtful it most 
of the versifying authors who have be 'discovered' really deserve 
a resurrection from the limbo of oblivion. Amiable antiquarians 
who have made the attempt have succeeded only in keeping a few 
names half alive and in securing a limited recognition of the merits 
of a few others. Even as 'minor' poets they are hardly of 
much importance. A true minor poet ought be more than a mere 
name and to be fairly readable; but few, save scholars, know 
more than the names (if so much) of these obscure scribblers of 
the period. 

Much of the artificial and recondite tendencies of this litera- 
ture would have been counteracted had it been popular in the 
proper sense of the term, or had real contact with life and its 
realities. But from the very beginning it was sequestered for 
the study or for cultured society, which was hardly the nourishing 
soil of human interest and intercourse. It had little, therefore, of 
the gaité de ceur, the bold and joyous popular sentiment, its rough 
good sense, its simplicity, directness and freedom ; the poetry 
was lofty, exclusive, refined and cultivated. It was composed for 
an urban and sophisticated audience, and had its own system of 
phraseology, its own set of ideas and conceits and its own refinement 
of emotional analysis. It course of time, its stylistic elegancies 
and sentimental subtleties must have spread down and reached the 
masses, and there is no reason to suppose that their appreciation 
was always restricted to a privileged circle. But in the less creative 
stage. the poetry had less universality of appeal and became more 
factitious and remote. In receded further from common life and 
common realities and became almost excusively a product of 
artificial and erudite fancy. Its environment, innate characteristics 







J and conditions of growth encouraged, to its extreme limit, a taste 
which preferred the fantastic and the elaborate to the fervid and 
the spontaneous. In the cultivation of all that is odd, weighty 
and elaborate, the poet became indifferent to the natural graces of 
thought and emotion in their most simple forms, and his subtle 
and ponderous style ceased to have a really wide appeal. 

There may have been in this period a close touch between 
Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry, but there is no evidence to show 
that Prakrit poery, at least in this period, was in any sense 
popular poetry. As a matter of fact, it was as stilted as Sanskrit, 
and was doubtless influenced by the same literary tradition. 
Even in the preceding period, the Setu-bandha and the Gauda-vaha 
are in no way less artificially constructed than the contemporary 
Sanskrit Kavyas, while Rajasekhara’s Prakrit verse and prose in 
the present period show that they were composed by a poet and 
for an audience who were both familiar with Sanskrit models. 
The remark is also applicable, to a certain extent, to the Apa- 
bhraméa poetry, which was gradually coming into prominence, 
but which never received as much literary recognition as the 
Prakrit. Being essentially derivative, neither Prakrit nor 
Apabhraméa poetry proved a solvent for the stiffness and pedantry 
of Sanskrit poetry, which, on the contrary, reacted upon them 
and made them share its artificialities. If there existed a popular 
literature, it was never adequately represented by Prakrit or 
Apabhramá$a poetry, nor was its influence palpably perceptible on 
Sanskrit. Occasionally, here and there, a new trait, like the use 
of rhyme, emerges; but even rhyme is sparingly used in Sanskrit, 
only in some Stotras and lyric stanzas. It is not until we come 
to Jayadeva's Gita-govinda that we find the first positive instance 
of the reaction of popular literature on Sanskrit and the first 
successful attempt to rennovate the older form and substance by 
the absorption of the newer life and spirit. This was indeed not 
an isolated phenomenon, but the result apparently of a fairly 
widespread tendency, the importance of which cannot be exagge- 
rated. It did not, however, prove powerful and extensive enough 
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to renew and remodel entirely the declining Sanskrit poetry or 
save it from its approaching stagnation. It is curious, therefore, 
that the extreme and affected classicality of Sanskrit poetry and 
drama continued uninterrupted for a long stretch of centuries, and 
a true romantic reaction never set in. It is only with the advent 

of British rule in the 19th century and at the touch of contem- 
porary European literature, that the romantic art came to prevail, 
not in Sanskrit poetry which was all but dead, but in modern 
Indian literature, which started vigorously in a new environment 
and under totally new influences. 

There was, thus, in its long course of history from the 10th 
century onwards, no absorption of new influence nor any attempt 
to deviate from the beaten track. The average Sanskrit poet 
could never refuse or defy convention, and there were few rebels 
among the hundreds of self-satisfied imitators. But the process 
appears to have commenced even before the 10th century. The 
poetic convention was not conscious work of a single mind, 
but it was spread over a long period of time and established by 
degrees by the influence of several great writers, commencing 
from Bhatti and Magha. Inherent drawbacks in the literature 
itself, the whole cast of its thought and expression, its general 
outlook, its monotony of subject, conservative taste and limitation 
of treatment, its adoption of an affected poetic diction All these, 
combined with declining poetic power, which concerned itself 
more with elaboration than creation, became fatal to the growth 
of real poetry and indicated that the literature now badly needed 
a change. Such a change, however, did not come with the 
Muhammadan occupation of the country, either for better or for 
worse. Although there is evidence to show that imperial rulers 
from Akbar to Shah Jahan, as well as local Muslim potentates, 
were patrons of Sanskrit learning and literature, the equilibrium 
does not appear to have been much disturbed. It is, therefore, 
not correct to say that the process of decadence was brought 
about or hastened by foreign rule and its attendant disturbances. 


for the seeds of decadence were already 


there and were 
O.P. 220—40 





3 HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE 
‘germinating for some time. We have seen that the epoch of 
really great and creative writers had already gone by, and the 
‘decline had commenced, not only in literature, but more widely 
in various branches of Sanskrit learning. The foreign dominion, 
therefore, was never responsible for the process; but it must be 
said that it mever brought in its wake any vigorous poetic or 
dramatic literature, contact with which could have retarded the 
decline or furnish fresh impetus for revival. If a literaturef, after 
creating great things in the past, does nothing more of the same 
kind for several centuries and practically limits itself to the 
abundant reproduction of laborious trifles, then the conclusion is 
obvious that it has come to its natural termination ; and it is 
futile to lay the blame upon external disturbances, which might 
have seriously affected men’s mind, but which never actively 
discouraged nor caused any paucity of literary production, nor 
even broke in upon its atmosphere of aloofness from real life.’ 


2. THE MAHAKAVYA 


Magha is the last sturdy figure among the earlier group of 
Mahakavya writers; and he naturally becomes, by his popularity 
and position, the puissant and glorious founder of the tribe in 
later times. In accepting his work, as well as that of Bhatti in 
some cases, the Mahakavya does not, however, connect itself with 
the best and highest tradition ; for there is no return to the earlier 
and more limpid manner of A$vaghosa and Kalidasa, whose 
classic examples never made it feel entitled to emancipate itself 
from the bondage of an inferior convention. Even Magha's 
influence is badly and inadequately represented ; for his obvious 


1 The utilisation of Persian literature is late and scanty. The Kathd-kauntuka (ed. 
Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1901), for instance, of Srivara, who flourished 
in ihe 15th century and wrote to please his patron Zain-u'l-AbidIn of Kashmir, renders into 
facile Sanskrit the theme of Yüsuf and Zulaikha. The work, in 14 chapters, is composed 
zentirely in Sloka, and is virtually a rendering of Mullá Jim Nür-u'd-dIn's work, for a 
comparison with which see R. Schmidt, Das Zathükautukam des Srivara vergleichen mit 
. Dachámi's Jusuf und Kuleikha, Kiel 1898. 
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rhetorical mannerisms are reproduced rather than his rare poetic 
qualities. The Mahakavya, as an extensive and elevated poetic 
endeavour, probably came to be regarded as the highest type of 
composition and as the indispensable test of a great poet. It 
had a prodigious vogue ; but, notwithstanding high pretensions 
and conscientious effort, it is perhaps the most laboured and least 
animated of all the types of poetic composition affected in this 
period. The works have received praise for their sustained and 
careful conformity to the recognised standard of erudite fancy 
and verbal proficiency, but they have deserved censure because 
they are so obviouly elaborate exercises in metre and language 
rather than fruits of poetic inspiration. In different circums- 
tances and in other times, the worthy authors might have 
achieved individuality and distinction, but here they content 
themselves with a mastery of the conventional style and ignore 
qualities which we demand of those whom we designate masters. 

We have already spoken of the general characteristics and 
particular tendencies of the Mahakavya as practised by Kalidasa’s 
great successors. In this period they are so firmly established 
by the authority and popularity of these distinguished writers 
that we find little variation of the general scheme, method, topic 
and style. As a rigidly fixed type, the Mahakavya ceases to 
develop, but there is progressive increase of artificiality and 
decrease of taste. The theme, placidly accepted from well known 
legendary sources, are, as before, too slender to support a lofty 
and extensive poem, and there is no sense of the central story 
and its regular unfolding. For the human drama it lacks sinew : 
it contents itself with romance and fantasy. The prodigality 
of loosely connected divagations, descriptive. argumentative or 
erotic, is wearisomely similar in every poem. It hampers, in- 
terrupts and buries under its load the inadequate and unsubstan- 
tial narrative, but it is a convenient outlet for the exhibition of 
technical skill and learning. In poetry, there is perhaps nothing 
wrong if the subject is of little importance, but the treatment in 
this case is also narrowly conditioned, and the manner displays 





all the deadly weaknesses of pseudo-classicism, the climax being 
reached in the childish tricks of the Citra-bandhas, which are 
repeated in almost unbroken tradition.' The poets may be 
xninspired but they are exceedinly active. They do not know 
what tedium means ; they can go on weaving hundreds of elabo- 
rate stanzas and build up a verbal edifice of magnificence, in 
which scholarly ingenuity masquerades under the name of poetry 
and reduces it to a magnificence of futility. 

The Mahakavya writers of this period, therefore, both gain 
and lose by their chronological position. They find ready to 
their hands a system of poetic composition, working on well 
defined lines, and following recognised principles and an estab- 
lished tradition, as well as an audience trained to the manner by a 
succession of brilliant writers. But with consequent facility and 
finish of execution, the freedom of conception and treatment is 
forfeited. "There must either be the reproduction, in varied com- 
binations, of stock situations and familiar motives, or the forced 
invention of strange and unnatural themes; the one tending to 
monotonous repetition, the other to unhealthy wildness. With 
diminishing poetic power and increasing verbal skill, the poets of 
this period choose the former alternative. If they had not the 
genius to rise superior to their circumstances and leave the beaten 
path, they had at least the genius, in a flawed and limited sense, 
to work out finical variations and produce tour de force of con- 
siderable rhetorical cunning, if not of poetical brilliance. It is 
true that all the works cannot be outright condemned, and some of 
them are curious mosaics of the good and bad of their exemplars ; 
but the task of sifting much dross to find pure gold may bea 
delight to the scholar, but hardly repays the trouble of the 
ordinary reader. 


3 The tricks are progressively discredited even by ihe rhetoricians, although they 
become the subject, as we shall see, of specialised treatises. As an evidence of the author's 
nary command over the language, they may be regarded as curiosities, but when an 
i apologist of Sanskrit poetry speaks of them as "giving word-puzzles in a poetic garb,” be 
Lx in an enthusiastic confusion between word-puzzles and poetry ! 
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We have thus in the Mahakavya of the period industrious 
monuments of poetic skill, but not much of real poetry. Most 
of them are hardly human documents ; they embody cold and 
methodical practice in conventional art and artifice. They all 
think the same thought and speak the same speech. It is difficult 
to maintain that the passion in these poems is ever genuine, but 
the poets need not have taken so much pains to cover up whatever 
trace there is of it under a prodigious amount of pedantry and bad 
rhetoric. Some of the poems still possess a limited popularity, 
and can still be declaimed by school-boys ; but most of them are 
hopelessly dead and require little criticism. 

A typical instance of the decadent Mahakavya is furnished 
by the Hara vijaya' of the Kashmirian Ratnakara, son of 
Amrtabhanu, who flourished under Cippata Jayapida (832-44 
A.D.) and Avantivarman (855-84 A.D.) in a period of consider- 
able literary activity. It is a stupendous work of 50 cantos 
and 4, 321 verses, but main narrative is extremely scanty, 
and the interest is made to dissipate itself into a number of 
subsidiary channels. It relates the story of the slaying by Siva 
of the demon Andhaka who, born blind of Siva himself, regained 
sight by his austerities and became a menace to the gods. But 
the author must show his knowledge of polity in eight cantos 
(ix-xvi) and of erotic practice in another ten or eleven (xvii-xx, 
xxii-xxviii); the latter digression concerning Siva's host, who 
appear to be better lovers than warriors, works out the usual 
paraphernalia of purely descriptive matter, such as plucking 
of flowers, sporting in water, sunset, moonrise, stormy sea, 
pangs of lover's separation, feminine toilet and blandishments, 
drinking bouts and merriment, love-play, and sunrise! The 
opening description in six cantos (i-vi) of the city of Siva, his 
Tandava dance, the Seasons, Siva's capital on Mount Mandara, 
and praise (in terms of Kashmirian Saiva philosophy D and 


1 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, with comm. of Alaka, NSP, Bombay 1890.— On 
 Ratnákara's imitation of Mágha see Jacobi in WZKM, IV, 1890, p. 240 f. On the lexical 
meterials in the poem sec R. Schmidt in WZAM, XXIX, p. 259 f. 
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appeal to Siva by the Seasons fleeing for protection to him, 
are balanced by the closing accounts of the sending of messenger. 
the demon's kingdom in heaven, exchange of defiances, prepara- 
tion for the campaign and the imaginative battie lacking the 
virtue of imagination, all of which occupy twenty cantos (xxxi-l) 
and include the tricks of the Citra-bandha (canto xlviii) and a 
tremendous hymn to Candi (canto xlvii) in 167 Vasantatilaka 
stanzas | Ratnakara's work, with its utter lack of taste and sense 
of proportion, persistent straining of effort and interminable 
dreariness, beautifully exemplifies the desperate state to which 
the Mahakavya had already descended. Ratnakara is styled 
Vagi$vara and Vidyapati; his mastery of speech and specialised 
learning perhaps justify the titles; but he is hardly a poet of 
distinction. He fancied his powers of writing a Mahakavya, 
but his own assertion that one who is not a poet can become 
a poet, and even a great poet, is characteristic of the attitude 
which is apt to confuse pedantry with poetry. Although Kahlana 
(v. 35) mentions him, Alaka writes a gloss on his work, the 
anthologists take notice of some of his verses' and Ksemendra 
praises his command of the Vasantatilaka metre, yet the rarity 
of copies of his work in later times, even in Kashmir,* is perhaps 
singificant of the fact that the work could never live and was not 
unjustly consigned to oblivion. 

The Kapphinabhyudaya* of Ratnakara’s younger contem- 
porary Sivasvamin, who also adorned the court of Avantivarman, 
is a work of exactly the same type. Notwithstanding a limited 
recognition by anthologists, rhetoricians and _lexicographers, 


1 Forthe anthology verses see Peterson, Subhdsitdvali, p. 96; Aufrecht in ZDMG, 
XXXVI, p. 372f. Some of the verses are undoubtedly striking, but they shine in the reflected 
glory of conventional words and ideas. 

: 3 The first detailed account of the work was given by Bühler in his Kashmir Report 
extra no. of JBRAS), Bombay 1877, pp. 43-45. The published text contains many lacunae for 
t of good manuscripts. 
. a Fd. Gaurishankar, Panjab Univ. Orient. Publication Series, Lahore 1937, The 
‘first notable account of the work was given by Seshagiri Sastri in his Report of Sanskrit and 
Tamil MSS., No. 2, Madras 1899. 
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this work also suffered a similar, but not unexceptionable, 
neglect.' Like Katnakara, Sivasvamin, son of Arkasvamin, was 
probably a Rashmirian Saiva, and his poem is dedicated to 
Siva (xx. 45); but he does not disdain to invoke and glorify the 
Buddha. Contrary to general practice, but probably on the 
advice of a Buddhist monk and teacher named Candramitra, 
Sivasvamin selects for his theme the Buddhist legend* of 
Kapphina, which exists in two different versions in the Sanskrit 
Avadüna-S$ataka and in the Pali commentaries. Sivasvamin 
shows a first-hand knowledge of Buddhist doctrine and its 
terminology, but he selects the simple Avadana story of king 
Kapphina of Daksinapatha, who invades the territory of Prasenajit 
of Sravasti but is converted into Buddhism by a miracle, and 
works it out of all recognition and in the full and approved manner 
of the Mahakavya, as prescribed by the rhetoricians. Although 
he speaks of having studied Kalidasa, Bhartrmentha* and 
Dandin, his work is obviously modelled on those of Bharavi, 
Magha and even Ratnakara.* Although it is less ambitious in 
having the respectable limit of twenty cantos, against fifty of 
Ratnakara, it is composed in no less difficult and ornate diction 
and with no less leisurely display of abundant skill and learning 
in the employment of language, metre* and rhetorical ornament. 
He cannot, of course, omit the customary appendages of dispro- 
portionately lengthy descriptions (cantos viil-xv) of the six seasons, 
enjoyment of water-sports, plucking of flowers, toilet, sunset, 
moonrise, drinking parties, union of lovers and sunrise, as well 


1 Itis noteworthy that manuscripts are rare even in its place of origin. No Kashmirian 
MSS were available for the above edition, which is based chiefly, but unsatisfactorily, on 
fragmentary Odiyà and Newari copics. 

2 Thisis inno way surprising when we remember that in the next century Ksemendra, 
another Kashmirian, includes the Buddha among the Avatáras in his Daídvatára-car ita. 

s The title of Sivasvümin's work, however, reminds one of the Bhuvanábhyudaya of his 
predecessor Sankuka, which is mentioned by Kahlaga (iv. 704). 

4 For the close resemblances, see Gaurishankar, op. cit., pp. li-Ixix, 

s For metrical analysis, see Gaurishankar, pp. Ixx-Ixxiii, Sivasvámin employs altogether 
42 different metres, but in canto vi he makes a display of 37 kinds of metre, as against 
Bháravi's 16 and Maágha's 22 in cantos v and iv respectively of their poems. 
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‘as of sending of messengers, councils of war, political discussion 
and artificial battle-scenes, including the tricks of the Citrabandha 
(vi-xviii) and a hymn to the Buddha in Prakrit and his replying 
sermon in Sanskrit (xix-xx) ! In spite of the novelty of his central 
theme, Sivasvamin can claim no more merit than that of 
producing a literary curiosity of Sastric knowledge, technical 
facility and misplaced ingenuity ; and as a successor of the great 
composers of artificial verse, he is entitled to all the censure and 
perhaps to some of the praise allotted to Bhatti and Magha, as well 
as to his contemporary Ratnakara* 

The Srikantha-carita^" of Mankhaka, another Kashmirian 
work in twenty-five cantos, composed between 1135 and 
1145 A.D., shows the same stereotyped form, method and 
diction, but reverts for its theme to the Purana legend of Siva's 
overthrow of Tripura. As usual, the story here is of the 
slightest importance, and the whole stock-in trade of accessories 
is liberally brought in. After preliminary prayers and benedic- 
tions in one canto, the work dilates upon the theme of good and 
bad people (canto ii) and gives an account (canto ii) of the 
author, his family and his country. Mankhaka’s father was 
Vigvavarta, son of Manmatha, and his three brothers Srngara, 
Bhahga and Alamkara (familiarly called Lankaka) were all, like 
himself, scholars and employed as state officials. Ruyyaka, 
mentioned in the last canto (xv. 30, 135 f), is probably the same 
as Ruyyaka, author of the Alamhüra-sarvasva,! who apparently 
instructed the poet in the art of rhetoric. The story is taken up, 
in cantos iv and v, with a description of Kailasa and its deity, but 


t We arc told in an apocryphal verse of the Sakti-muktdvali that Sivasvamin wrote some 
seven Mahdkavyrs, several dramatic works and cleven lacs of hymns and narratives composed 
day by day in praise of Siva. We are mercifully spared of them. 

a Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, with comm. of Jonarája (c. 1417-67 A.D.). The 
first detailed account of the work appeared in Bühler's Kashmir Report, cited above, pp. 50-52. 

s Ruyyaka's work cites five verses from Mankhaka's poem without naming the author 
(sce Jacob in JRAS, 1897, p. 293 for these verses). The Southern tradition of Manükhaka's 
collaboration with Ruyyaka in the Alarhkdra-sarvasva does not seem to be authentic ; see S. K. 
De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, pp. 191-93,—Mankhaka appears to have written his work afew years 
earlier than the date of Kahlana’s historical poem. 
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itis interrupted for several cantos (vi-xvi) with the digressive 
descriptions of the spring and the usual erotic sports and 
amusements, and of sunset, moonrise and morning. We return 
to the martial exploits, involved in the story but handled in the 
conventional manner, in the following cantos (xvii-xxiv), ending 
with the burning of Tripura. In the last canto, however, which 
was probably added later, we have an account of some historical 
and literary interest, written in the simpler and easier Sloka 
metre, of an assembly of learned men, held under the patronage of 
the poet’s brother Alamkara, a minister of Jayasimha of Kashmir 
(1127-1150 A.D.), on the occasion of the completion and reading 
ofthe poem. It includes thirty names of scholars, poets and 
officials, stating their capacities and their tastes. But for these 
personal details, which have a value of their own, the Srikantha- 
carita shows only a faithful observance of the rules of Poetics 
regarding the composition of a Mahakavya, and is consequently a 
work of little originality. Asa pupil of Ruyyaka, Mankhaka shows 
much cleverness in the use of rhetorical ornaments, and succeeds 
in achieving some rich and charming effects in language and 
metre; but, generally speaking, his work lacks lucidity of 
expression,* as well as freshness and variety. 

It is not necessary to take further detailed notice of the 
form and content of other Mahakavyas of this period, which are 
even more stiff productions, composed in strict accordance with 
the established norm. Some of the more extensive poems, 
again, like the Hara-carita-cintàmani* of Jayadratha, are not 


4 If our Madkhaka is identical with the author of the Marikha-ko£fa, then he was also a 
lexicographer, whose partiality for recondite words would not be surprising. 

* Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1597, the text going up to 22 
Prakáías. The form Jayadratha, and not Jayaratha, of the author's name occurs in the 
printed text, as well as in Bühler's account, while the Kashmirian titles Rájánaka and 
Mahàmáheévara indicate that he was a Kashmirian aiva. It is possible that he should be 
distinguished from and was in fact a brother of Jayadratha, the well known commentator on 
Abhinavagupta's Tuanrrüleka and Ruyyaka’s Alarhiküra-sarvasva (see S. K. De. Sanskrit 
Poetics, i, p. 197f). He flourished in the first quarter of the 13th century under Rájadeva of 
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| ar Mahakavya, but is only an elegant metrical summary of 


a's romance in eight cantos, composed mostly in Sloka ; it 
has the honour of being quoted by Abhinavagupta, Ksemendra 
and Bhoja, and apparently belongs to the first half of the 
9th century. Although the author mentions one of his ancestors 
in the seventh degree as a Gauda, it is not clear if he is identical 
with the Gauda Abhinanda,* who is cited extensively in the 
Anthologies, but whose verses are not traceable in the Katha- 
sdra, or with Abhinanda, son of the Satananda and author of the 
Rama-carita, whose date and place of origin is uncertain.* This 
last-named work,* incomplete even in thirty-six cantos, weaves 
a Mahakavya of the elaborate kind out of the well-worn Ramayana 
story, commencing from the abduction of Sita and ending with 
the death of Kumbha-Nikumbha ; four supplementary cantos 
written by other hands complete the narrative. The Dasavatara- 
carita of Ksemendra, also composed in Kashmir in 1066 A.D. 
is again, not strictly a Mahakavya, nor a religious poem, but 


EL BA Durgaprasad and K. P, Parab, NSP, Bombay 1888, 1899; ed. Acintyaram 
Sarman, Lahore 1900; also ed. in the Pandit, vols. i-ii. Kscmendra in his Kavikenjhd- 
bharana also refers to a Padya-kddambari composed by himself. 

a For references ani discussion of the question, sce S. K. De, Padyávall, pp. 182-84 and 
New Ind. Antiquary, W, p. 85. 

8 Of the aithology verses quoted under the name Abhinand, only two in Sadukti- 
kargamr(a (o it of 22) and tw» in Sit'i-m (ttdoali are traceable in the Rama-carita (see introd., 
pp. vii-xili). Ths earliest reference: to this poet is that by Sodghala in his UdayasundarI- 
kathá (pp. 2-3), which belongs tothe first quarter of the Ui century, while Bhoja quotes 
exteasively, but anonymously, from the poem at about the same time, The problem is 
complicated by the fact that the editor of the Ramà-carita makes a plausible case of its author 
having belonged to Gasda ; but the identity of his patron Háravarsa Yuvaraja, son of Vik- 
ram illa, with Devapüla, son of Dharmapala of Gauda, is, without further evidence, highly 

matic. | 

— 4 BAK. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Gaekwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 1930. 

ia oe Bä. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1891. 
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gives an interesting account of the ten incarnations* in the regular 
Kavya style, being an abstract, more or less, of Puranic stories ; 
but, like Ksemendra's other abstracts," it is of little distinction in 
its eulogy or narrative. 

The only Mahakavya which need detain us is the Naisadha- 
carita® of Sriharsa, not so much for its intrinsic poetic merit as 
for the interesting evidence it affords of the type of enormously 
laboured metrical composition which was widely and enthu- 
siastically favoured.* The work is regarded as one of the five great 
Mahakavyas is Sanskrit ; it is undoubtedly the last masterpiece 
of industry and ingenuity that the Mahakavya can show, but to 
class it with the masterpieces of Kalidasa, Bharavi and even 
Magha is to betray an ignorance of the difference between poetry 
and its counterfeit. The question of the date and place of 
activity of Sriharsa, who is described as the son of Srihtra and 
Mamalladevi, is not free from difficulty. In one of the 
four additional verses found at the end of the poem, the 
genuineness of which, however, is not beyond question, it 
is said that the poet received honour from the king of Kanya- 
kubja. As this assertion agrees with the story recorded in Jaina 


i Piz.. Matsya, Korma, Varaha, Nrsirhha, Vámana, Paragurima, Rima, Krsna, the 
Buddha and Karkya—a list slightly different from that of Jayadeva. 

3 The Ramdyana-mafjart (cd. Bhavadatta and K. P. Parab) and the Mahábhdrata- 
mafjart (ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab), NSP, Bombay 1903 and 1898 : and the Brhatkathà- 
mafijart mentioned above. The Bhárata-mañjari is dated 1037 A.D. 

s Ed. Bibl. Ind., Calcutta, vol. i (Pürva i-xi), with comm. of Premchandra Tarkavagisa, 
1836, vol. ii (Uttara xii-xxii), ed. E. Roer, with the comm. of Ndriyana, 1855; ed. Jivananda 
Vidyasagara with comm. of Mallináiha, 2 vols, Calcutta 1875-76, ed. K. L. V. Sastri and 
others, with the comm. of Mallinátha, (i-xii only), in two parts, Palghat 1924 : ed. Sivadatts 
and V. L. Panashikar, with comm. of Náráyana, NSP, Bombay 1894, 6th ed. 1928 ; ed. Nitya- 
svarup Brahmacari, with comm. of Náráyapa, Bharatamallika and Varhiivadana (i-iii only), 
Calcutta 1929-30; Eng. trs., with extracts from eight comms. (Vidyadhara, Candipandita 
Isanadeva, Narahari, Vigvedvara, Jinarája, Mallinátha and Nardyena), by K. K. Hadica 
Lahore 1934. r 

4 The work Is extensively quoted in the anthologies and is the subject of more than 
twenty different commentaries, including those of Mallinatha and Cáritravardhana. But the 
legend, more witty than authentic, that Mamma{a thought that this one work was sufficient 
to illustrate all the faults mentioned in his rhetorical work also indicates that its artifici liti 
did not escape notice. a 







tekhara Sori's Proterdhe-kof‘a (ccmpcsed in 1348 A.D.), it 
has been held* that Sriharsa probably flourished under Vijaya- 
candra and Jayacandra of Kanauj in the second half of the 12th 
century.' He was probably also a logician and philosopher, 
and wrote the Vedantic treatise Khandana-khanda-khadya ; 
for, apart from the mention of the work (vi. 113) and of his 
labours in the science of logic (x. 137) in two epilogue-stanzas,* 
the Naisadha-carita itself passes in review a number of philo- 
‘sophical doctrines including those of the Buddhists, Jainas and 
Carvakas. 

The Naisada-carita selects for treatment the well known 
Mahabharata story of Nala and Damayanti, but deals with a 
very small part of it,* carrying the narrative only as far as their 





*] 


1 GO. Bühler in J BRAS, X, 1871, p. 31 f. ; XI, 1874, p. 279. K. T. Telang (/A, 11, p. 71f.; 
m, p. 81f) and R. P. Chanda (TA, XIII, 1913, pp. 83 f, 286 f), however, question the trust- 
worthiness of Rájasekhara's account, and suggest the 9th or the 10th century as the date of 
Sriharga.— The attempt to demonstrate (N. K. Bhattacharya in Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, 
Benares 1924, iii, pp. 159.94 ; sec also Jnd. Culture, WL, p. 576 f.) that Sriharga belonged to 
Bengal is wholly unconvincing ; see S. K. De in New Indian Autiquary, M, p. 81, note. 
s The date is not unlikely in view of the fact that Cápdjüpandita's commentary on the 
Naisadha is dated 1297 A.D., and itself refers to a stil! earlier commentary by Vidy&dhara. 
8 At the end of each canto, an epilogue-stanza in Sárdülavikrldita is repeated with 
some variations, giving usa few personal details about the author and his work, and in- 
eluding a reference to the Khandana-khanda-khádya as the author's own work. This trea- 
th in its turn mentions the Naisedha-carita. While mutual reference is not unusual, it Is 
somewhat curious that, while the reference in the philosophical work is to the twenty-fir t 
canto of the poem, the reference in the poem to the other work Occurs at the end of the 
sixth ! ‘Again, the last concluding verse of canto xvi declares that the poem was honoured 
by the learned people of Kashmir, but it demands too much from credulity to believe that 
the work was appreciated even before the sixteenth canto was completed. These and other 
considerations render the genuineness of the epilogue-stanzas doubtful, although it is quite 
possible that they embody a genuine tradition. The other works of Sriharga mentioned in 
these stanzas are: Sthairya-vicára-prakarana (iv. 123), Srivijaya-prašasti (v. 138), Gaudorvisa- 
pradasti (vil. 109), Arpava-vivarapa (ix. 160), Chinda-praéasti (xxii. 222), Sivafakti-siddhi 
(xviii. 154) and Navasaüha:Atka-carita Camp (xxiii. 151). We know nothing about the nature 
and content of these works, and all historical speculations based upon them are idle. But 
harsa's writing of panegyrics in praise of Chinda or king of Gauga need not be incompatl- 
ble with his being patronised by the king of Kanauj. 
^ 4 "Phere Is no evidence to show that the poem was left incomplete; but even if it were 
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romantic marriage and the advent of Kali in Nala’s capital. 


The broad outlines of the epic legend are accepted, but there 
are some significant changes, one of which is meant to show 
Nala's character in a somewhat different light. In delivering the 
message of the gods, Nala's anxiety in the Mahābhārata is to re- 
concile his own interest with what he conceives to be his duty to 
the gods, but in the poem a higher and subtler motive of the 
conflict of his honour with his sense of failure of his mission is 
conceived. But the episode of Nala's story (for it is no more 
than an episode), to which Sriharsa devotes about two thousand 
and eight hundred verses, is related in less than two hundred Slokas 
in the Mahābhārata. The simple epic story is perhaps one of the 
most romantic and pathetic to be found in any literature, but Sri- 
harsa confines himself, significantly enough, to the lighter side of 
Nala's career. The concern of the undoubtedly talented master 
of diction and metre is not with the possibilities of the story itself, 
but with the possibilities of embellishing it, disproportionately 
in twenty-two cantos, by his forensic and rhetorical fancy with a 
pedantic mass of descriptive matter, supposed to be indispensable 
in the Mahakavya. The Svayamvara of Damayanti, for instance, 
takes only a few lines in the Epic, but Sriharsa devotes to it five 
long cantos (x-xiv) of more than five hundred stanzas. It is she 
most gorgeous and elaborate description of its kind in Sanskrit ; 
but it is not the question of magnificence and proportion alone 
that is here significant. To present to Damayanti the five Nalas, 
or rather the real Nala and the four divine suitors who have 
assumed his form, is a task of no small difficulty ; in Sriharsa's 
opinion, the task is worthy of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, 
who is made to undertake it e for each of the eighteen Verses 
must have a twofold meaning, overtly applying to Nala, but 
characterising at the same time one of the four gods who also 
pose as Nala. For the sake of uniformity and impartiality, even 
the verses which describe the real Nala are also made to possess 


1 Handiqui, op. cili., p. xxvl. 














and in the closing stanza, the address is capable 
of five interpretations, one for each of the dissembling gods and 
the fifth for Nala himself. The situation in ingeniously con- 
ceived, and the display of marvellous punning is not altogether 
out of place; but it certainly sets a perplexing task to poor Dama- 
yanti, to whom the verses perhaps would not be intelligible 
forthwith without a commentary ! 

But not rhetoric alone,—Sriharsa’s philosophical studies 
supply the theme of one whole canto (xvii), irrelevantly intro- 
duced, in which the trickish gods appear in the ròle of the 
protagonists of different systems of thought and belief, while 
there are throughout the poem abundant allusions to philosophi- 
cal theories and doctrines. Sriharsa is careful, however, to show 
that his learned preoccupations in no way rendered him unfit for 
dealing with the refinements of the erotic art. One whole 
canto (vii) for instance, of more than a hundred stanzas 
impedes the progress of the narrative by a minute and frankly 
sensuous inventory of Damayanti's beauty of limbs commencing 
from the hair of the head and ending with the toe-nails of her 
feet ; but what is indicative of a singular lack of taste is that 
the description comes from Nala himself who views her from 
an invisible distance! The poet never loses an opportunity of 
erotic digression. The unveiled succulence of some of the 
passages may be only a practical illustration of his knowledge of 
the Kama-éastra as a Sastra ; but, notwithstanding the grace of a 
complex diction, the passages are extremly graceless in many 
places. Apart from the usual description of married bliss, to 
which the Epic makes only a passing reference, but which is an 
established convention in the Mahakavya, one may cite such 
episodes as the feast of Dama (canto xvi) to show that the poet 
does not hesitate to introduce vulgar innuendos in what is suppos- 
ed to be witty repartee of a more or less cultured society. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that, judging by modern standards, an im- 
patient Western critic should stigmatise the work as a perfect 
amsterpiece of bad taste and bad style I 

















At the same time it must be said to Srtharsa’s credit that 
| even if his Damayant i is conventional, he shows considerable skill 
in the general picture of Nala's character depicted with its conflict 
of the emotions of love and honour. Despite laboured language, 
there are animated and quite witty speeches and dialogues, and not 
a little of remarkable epigrams and wise reflections. There can 
also be no doubt about Sriharsa's extraordinarily varied learning 
and command of the entire resources of traditional technique, 
even though the learning tends towards the obscure and the tech- 
nique towars the artificial. His metrical skill is also consider- 
able; he employs about twenty different metres in all' which 
are mostly short lyrical measures, the Mandakranta, Sikharint 
and Sragdhara occurring only rarely ; but his predilection towards 
harsh and recondite forms of words and phrases does not always 
make his metres smooth and tuneful. Without any avowed 
grammatical, rhetorical or lexicographical object, his diction is 
deliberately difficult, his fancy is abundant but often fantastic, 
and his feux d' artifice of metaphor, simile, antithesis and other 
tricks of expression are more brilliant than illuminating. They 
are not so much means of beautiful and limpid expression as of 
ingenious straining of words and ideas. Sriharga’s descriptive 
power, which has been so much praised, is astonishing in its 
profusion and cleverness ; but his extreme partiality for romantic 
commonplaces and the fatiguing ornateness of his overworked 
diction make it phantasmagoric and devoid of visualisation. "This 
is nowhere so unfortunately displayed as in the description of 
natural scenery, which, as a rule, is a strong point with Sanskrit 
poets, but which in Sriharsa becomes lifeless and unconvincing. 

Notwithstanding his limitations, it is clear that Sriharsa 
possesses a truly high gift, but it is a gift not of a high poetic 
character. It should be recognised at once that the Naisadha- 
‘carita is not only a learned poem, but is in many ways a 

| of traditional learning, and should, therefore, be 







d d 'of preference, the frequently used metres are ` Upajati, Varhsasthavila, Sloka, 
run, Drotavilambita. Rathoddhatà, Vaitáliya and Harig1. 
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ciation an aptitude in this direction. The modern reader often 


perhaps lacks this equipment and aptitude, and therefore finds 


little interest in a work which, for its cult of style, has always 
been so popular with scholars of the traditional type. But, 
however much its learning and dexterity may win over a limited 
class of readers, its appeal can never be wide, not so much for its 
solid crust of scholarship and rhetoric, but for the extremely 
limited power and range of its purely poetic quality. It very 
often happens, as in this case, that wherever there isa lack of 
poetic inspiration, there is a tendency to astonish us by the hard 
glitter of technical skill and sheer erudition. Sriharsa not only 
shares but emphasises to an extreme degree the worst artificial- 
‘ties of his tribe; and no sound-hearted, sound-minded reader 
will ever include him in the small class of great poets. Even as 
a rhetorical writer, Sriharsa does not rank high ; for his rhetoric 
is there, not because it isa natural accompaniment of the emo- 
tion or imagination, but because it is loved for its own sake. It 
indicates not only a tendency towards the artificial, but an inability 
to achieve the natural. Like Subandhu and like most writers of 
the kind, Sriharsa is obsessed with the idea that nothing great 
can be attained in the ordinary way. Even if a modern critic 
has the inclination to share the enthusiasm of Sriharsa's admirers, 
the poet's impossible and incessant affections rise up in witness 
against such an attitude. 

‘Ifthe reputed Mahakavya writers of the period deserve such 
measured praise, what shall be said of the legion of lesser authors 
who weakly imitate them? If in their own day they enjoyed 
some popularity, they did so because they supplied, not the right 
kind of poetry, but the kind which was readily favoured. It is 
upon the artistic skill of expression that they chiefly concentrate ; 
but their ideas are too often commonplace and their poetic speech 
stored with phrases and formulas of generations of older poets. 


d e? 


In these writings the vision of romance never fades, but the vision 
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of nature is never born. Their language is never pliant nor their 
verse supple ; while their fancy loves to play with the fantastic 
and the extravagant. It will be enough for our purpose, there- 
fore, if we mention here only some of the more well known works 
which have been so far published. The Nala legend, for ins- 
tance, is attempted in its entirety, in fifteen cantos, by the 
Sahrdayananda' of Krsnananda, a Kayastha of the Kapifijala 
family and Mahapatra to the king of Puri, as well as by the 
Nalabhyudaya,* in eight cantos, of Vamanabhatta Bana, whom 
we have already mentioned above for an insipid dramatisation of 
one of Kalidasa's poems. On the Epics and the Puranas are also 
based several elaborate attempts, including grammatical and 
rhetorical poems to be mentioned below, as well as metrical 
adaptations by Jaina writers. ^ One such close adaptation, in 
nineteen Parvans (and not cantos!) of the Mahabharata is 
the Bala-bhárata* of Amaracandra Sari, pupil of Jinadatta 
Sari, who flourished under Visaladeva of Gujarat in the first 
half of the 13th century. The Janaki-parinaya* of Cakrakavi, 
son of Lokanatha and Amba, deals in eight cantos with the 
well known Bala-kanda episode of Sita’s marriage; but the 
Udara-raghava® of Sakalyamalla, alias Mallacarya of Kavimalla 
son of Madhava and a contemporary of Singabhüpala (c. 1330 
A.D.). is a highly artificial recast of the entire Ramayana story, 


1i Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1892; the Śr! Vani Vilása Press 
ed. prints only six cantos. As the work is cited in the Sdhitya-darpapa, its date cannot be 
later than the 14th century. 

2 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Serics, 2nd ed. 1913 

s Only a selected number of such Jaina works are mentioned below ; for a more detailed 
account, sec Winternitz, HIL, ii, p. 495f. 

& Ed. in the Pandit, Old Series, iv-vi, Benares 1869-71 ; also ed. Sivadatta and K. P. 
Parab, NSP, Bombay 1894. See Weber in ZDMG, XXVII, 1873, p. 170f. and Ind. Streifen 
iii, p. 211f. The industrious author wrote, some seven works of which the better known are 
the Padmdananda (sce below), a comm. on his friend Arisimha's Advya-kalpalata and a work 
on Prosody, called Chandoratnávali. For the author, see introd. to Padmánanda and S. K 
De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 210f. - 

5 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Skt. Ser. The author also wr 
marriages of Rukmini Gauri and Draupadi. He appears to have lived in goe SE Aen a 

e Printed Gopal Narayan Co., Bombay, no date. —* 

O.P. 220—42 
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it only nine out of its reputed eighteen cantos are available. 
he'Naranardyanananda' of Vastupala, minister of Viradhavala 
Dholka (Kathiawad) is a more pretentious work in sixteen 
*éantos, describing the friendship of Arjuna and Krsna and ending 
"with the abduction and marrige of Subhadra. The Pandava- 
"carita* of Maladharin Devaprabha Sari, who lived about 1200 
^A.D., lapses into summarising in eighteen cantos the contents of 
"the eighteen parvans of the Mahabharata, remodelling many 
"details but hardly rising above the  Puranic style. The 
"Surathotsava* of Somesvara, son of Kumara and Laksmi and 
"eourt-poet of Viradhavala and Visaladeva of Gujarat (c. 1219-71 
GDL brings in some diversity by relating in fifteen cantos the 
‘mythical story of Suratha, his penance in the Himalayas and 

‘slaying of demons, albeit in the approved manner and diction. 
“There is no reason to regard it as a political allegory, but it has 
‘an interesting conclusion, which gives some personal history of 
the poet and his patrons. 

The Krsna legend claims the Hari-vildsa* of Lolimbaraja, 
composed in five cantos, at about the middle of the 11th century, 
“on the early exploits of Krsna up to the slaying of Kamsa, the 
‘subject affording some opportunity of erotic flavour and lyric 
fluency. But the Yddavabhudaya® of the well known South 
"Indian teacher and scholar Venkatanatha or Venkatadesika, is a 


* Ed. C. D. Dalal and R. Anantakrishna Sastri, Gackwad’s Orient. Ser., Baroda 1916. 
- ‘The work appears to have been composed between 1220 and 1230 A.D. 

8 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1911. 

ð Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902. 
4 Ed, Káüvyamiülá, Gucchaka xi, Bombay 1895, pp. 94-113; also ed. in the Pandir, Old 
Series, ii, pp. 791. 101f. The author, who lived under the South Indian king Harihara, a 
-contemporary of Bhoja of Dhara, is better known for his works on medicine.—Another poem 
son the Krsna legend, called Gopdla-lila, by Tailahga R&macandra (born in 1484 A.D.) is edited 
. & Ed, with comm, of Appayya Diksita, in three parts, Sri Vani Vildsa Press, Srirangam 
1907-24, The introduction contains an account of the author, who lived mostly in Kafici and 
Sriraüógam, and his numerous poetical and philosophical works, including the allegorical play, 
_  Sarhkalpa-saryodaya (see below), the Stotra Padukd-sahasra (ed. NSP, Bombay) and philoso- 
yi phioal poem Harhsa-sardesa (sec below). On the author, see Journal of Orient. Research, 


Madras, Il, pts. iii-iv. 
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long and laborious production of great literary, but small poetic 
merit, composed between the second half of the 13th and the first 
half of the 14th century. The Rukmintkalyána,'! dealing with 
the abduction and marriage of Rukmini, is a similarly dreary but 
much less extensive work of another South Indian scholar and 
polymath, Rajacadàmani Diksita, who flourished under Raghu- 
natha Nayaka of Tanjore in the earlier part of the 17th century. 
The Bengal Vaisnava movement also produced some elaborate 
poems,” but they concentrate chiefly on the Radha legend and 
present it in a background of highly sensuous charm. Such, for 
instance, is the Govinda-lilamrta* of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, which 
describes in twenty-three cantos (2511 verses) the erotic sports 
and pastimes of Krsna and Radha, occuring at different parts of 
the day (Astakalika-Lila) ; whatever may be the devotional value 
of the work, its poetic merit cannot be reckoned highly. The 
Saiva legends are also handled with equal zeal and facility. 
They find a novel and interesting treatment in the Bhihsatana* 
of Gokula, better known by his title Utpreksa-vallabha, who 
fourished sometime before the 14th century. Even the austere 
and terrible Siva is depicted in this poem in an erotic surround- 
ing ; for the theme of its forty Paddhatis is Siva's wandering 


1 Ed. Adyar Library, Madras 1929, with comm of Bala Yajha-vedesvara. The into- 
duction by T. R. Cintamani gives an interesting account of the voluminous author and hls 
other works. See also S. K, De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, pp. 307-8. 

2 Also some shorter poems, Stotras and Campüs (see below). 

a Ed. Sachinandan Gosvami, Brindavan 1903 (in Bengali characters). For the author, 
who is better known for his Bengali metrical biography of Caitanya, see S. K. De, Krsna- 
karnámrta, Dacca 1938, pp. lv.-Ixiii. The work is divided into three parts: Priütar-lilà i-vii, 
Madhyáhna-lllà viii-xviii and Nisa-lilà xix-xxiiil. In spite of its erotico-religious theme, it 
is a highly artifical and laboured work, and the author's pedantry and learning are conspi- 
cuous throughout, especially in several cantos which purport to illustrate various figures of 
speech and metres—Other Kávyas, dealing with the same theme and composed by the follow- 
ers of Caitanya of Bengal, are the Krsnühnika-kaumudi in six Prakásas, of Paramananda 
Kavikarnapüra and the Krsna-bhüvanümrta of Visvanitha Cakravartin (A.D. 1786), in twenty 
cantos, for which see below under Devotional Poetry. 

4 Ed. Küvyamálà, Gucchaka xii, Bombay 1897, pp. 54-163. As the work (sometimes 
with the name Utpreksávallabha of the author) is quoted extensively in the Sarrmngadhara- 
paddhati (no. 43333, 3353—i. 14, 15; 3523, 3524- iv. 6, 5) as well as in the Sbhv and Sol, it 
cannot be dated later than the 14th century. 


vw. 
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about asa mendicant for alms and the feelings of the Apsarases 
of Indra’s heaven at his approach. More conventional is the 
Siva-lilarnava' of Nilakantha Diksita who lived under Tirumala 
Nayaka of Madura in the first half of the 17th century, and who 
inherited the varied learning and prolixity of his well known 
ancestor Appayya Diksita. It is a laboured composition in 
twenty cantos, but selects for its subject the local legend of the 
sixty-four feats of the god Sundaranatha Siva of Madura, the 
supposed source being the Halasya-mahatmya of the Skanda 
Purana. Nilakantha’s Gangavatarana,* however, is a small 
attempt in nine cantos, which deals with the well known myth of 
the descent of the Ganges through the austerities of Bhagiratha. 
The courts of Madura and Tanjore in the 17th century were scenes 
of varied literary activity, but it is hardly necessary to take into 
account these late and stilled productions, except where (as noticed 
below) they have special features to offer. 

lf Magha's example produced a prolific series of progres- 
sively artificial Mahakavyas, Bhatti appears to have been the 
spiritual godfather of a more factitious line of peculiar metrical 
composition, in which the frank object is no narrative, nor 
poetry, but direct illustration of grammatical niceties or rhetorical 
ingenuities. The ingenuities concern the exclusive employment 
of such external verbal devices as the Yamaka and the Slesa, the 
former consisting of chiming repetition, with or without meaning, 
of the same group of vocables in different positions in a stanza,* 
and the latter, ordinarily known as paronomasia or punning, 


ga. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 1909 ; ed. Sri Val Vilása Press 
jrangam 1911. : 
St s For the author, see introd. to Gargdvatarana, NSP. ed.; also S. K. De, Sanskrit 
didi A.-p- 266, 301. Nilakantha was the son of Narayana and Bhimidevi and grandson of 
Poetics, Tylksita's brother Aech Dikgita. His Nilakagtha Campa (see below) was completed 


| A.D. 
* vd. Bhavadatta K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902. 


4 The Yamaka occurring at the end of the feet was fovoured as a not unlikely substitute 
rhyme ; bat properly speaking, rhyme is not Antya-yamaka (because here the vowel-groups 
—— sining the samo, the penultimate syllable is not preceded by a different consonant) but 
* A nty&nupráss, as defined by Viávanátha, x. 6. 
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arising out of the coalescence of two or more words as one im 
appearance, but not in meaning, or resulting from the same 
word having different meanings either in its entirety or by its 
being split up in different ways.' The tradition of the Yamaka 
Kavya goes back, as we have seen, to Ghatakarpara, while the 
artifice of the Slesa, favoured from the very beginning, was 
made use of by earlier poets chiefly as additional ornament 
which imparted piquancy and variety, with the result that we 
have no early Slesa Kavya in which the figure is used for its 
sake. Its cultivation must have received an impetus from its 
systematic elaboration in the works of Subandhu and Bana ; and 
we find in the present period its extreme employment as a device 
spread over the entire extent of a poem, which, by this contri- 
vance, is made to have a twofold or even threefold application to 
totally different themes. Such playing with the languages 
producing incredible feats of verbal jugglery, is possible because 
of the special advantages afforded by Sanskrit, by its flexibility 
as well as complexity of grammatical forms, by the susceptibility 
of its words to a large number of recondite meanings and delicate 
subtleties, by the different modes of compounding words, and 


t There are other types of Durghata and Citra Kavya, but for obvious reasons they 
are not taken into account. Thus, we have poems of deliberately difficult construction 
like the Durghaja-kávya (noticed by Eggeling in Ind. Office Cat. vii, p. 1488, no. 3926); 
poems which are meant to illustrate various figures of speech, such as Vakrokti in Ratn&- 
kara's Wakrekti-paAcàsikd (ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka i, pp. 101-114; the figure consisting 
of the deliberate misunderstanding of one's words for the purpose of making a clever retort 
generally by means of punning); cnigmatic poems, like the Bháva faraka of Nügarája 
(ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka, iv, p. 37 f), which propose ingenious riddles of a literary 
character in each verse, expecting a suitable reply ; poems which practice Citrabandhas or 
verses written in the form of a sword, cross, wheel and so forth, like the Devwi-fataka of 
Anandavardhana and Jévara fataka of Avatára (both ed. Kavyamals, Gucchaka, ix, pp. 1 f. 
31 f), KavIndra-karnábharana of Viéve$vara (ed. Kavyamdla, Gucchaka, viii, p. 51 f; see 
S.K. De Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 312 f), Catur-hdrdvali-citra-stava of Jayatilaka Süri (ed 
in Stotra-ratnákara, pt. ii. Bombay, 1913) or Citra-bandha-rdmdyana of Venkateévara, 
(noticed in P. P. S. Sastri's Tanjore Catalogue, vi, nos. 2728-35). The Citrabandha is also 
the subject of specialised treatises like the Vidagdha-mukha-mandana of Dharmadasa Süri 
(ed. Haeberlin, 262 f ; also ed. NSP. Bombay 1914; see S. K. De, op. cit, i. pp. 297-98). 
It is clear that all these works require commentaries, without which they are not easily 


intelligible. 
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diverse ways in which the syllables comprising a word or a 


S x 
line can be disjoined. Such adaptability is perhaps found in 


no other language, but it is clear that these misplaced but 


astounding efforts have only a nominal claim to be called poetical 
compositions. 

Of the purely grammatical poems of the type of the Bhatti- 
kavya, there are no very early specimens except the Ravan- 
arjuntya' of Bhatta Bhima (Bhauma or Bhaumaka) probably a 
Kashmirian production, which is mentioned next to Bhatti's 
work as a "Sastra-kavya" by Ksemendra,* and which must, 
from this reference, belong to a period earlier than the lith 
century. ^ It relates, in twenty-seven cantos imperfectly re- 
covered, the story of Ravana’s fight with Kartaviryarjuna and 
illustrates at the same time the grammatical rules of Panini in 
the regular order of the Astadhyayi. In the same way, the Kavi- 
rahasya* of Halayudha is composed as a metrical guide to poets 
in the employment of verbal forms, butitisalso an eulogy of 
Krsnaraja HI of the  Rastraküta family (940-56 A.D.) The 
Vasudeva-vijaya, a work of unknown date on the Krsna legend, 
by Vasudeva of Puruvana in Kerala, traverses in three cantos 
the entire Astadhyayi; it was apparently left incomplete 
and was supplemented on the topic of the Dhatupatha by the 
Dhatu-kavya® of Narayana in another three cantos, bringing 
the narrative down to the death of Kamsa. FHemacandra's 
Kumarapála-carita, of which we shall speak presently, also 
incidentally illustrates Sanskrit grammar in twenty and Prakrit 
grammar in eight cantos. 


1 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1900, 

2 Suvrtta-tilaka, iii. 4. 

s < The editors of the work do not agree with the allegation that it is cited in the Kasikd. 

& Ed. L. Heller, in both longer (299 verses, generally in Sloka) and shorter (273 verses) 
recensions, Greifswald 1900. On the author see R.G. Bhandarkar, Report 1883-94, p. 8f ; 
Heller, Haláyudha's Kavirahasya, Diss., Gottingen 1894; Zachariae, fnd. Wörterbücher 
(Grundriss), p- 26. 

s Ed. Kåvyamālā, Gucchaka x Bombay 1915, pp. 52-121, 


> 


s Ed. ibid. pp. 121-232. It follows generally Bhimasena and Madhava. 
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— Although in Bhatti-havya x we have an elaborate illustra- 


tion of different kinds of Yamaka in as many as twenty verses, 
the earliest Yamaka-kavya of Ghatakapara is a short poem of 
‘twenty-two stanzas, which almost exclusively employs end- 
chiming. The next sustained Yamaka-kavya, the Kicaka-vadha,’ 


of Nitivarman, who flourished earlier than the 11th century in 


some eastern province, keeps to the less complex scheme of 


Ghatakarpara and uses only final and some medial chimings. 
It is an embellished presentation, in five cantos (117 verses), of 
the simple and vigorous Mahabharata episode of Bhima’s slaying 
of Kicaka. There is nothing striking in the narrative itself, but 
‘the work has the unique distinction of employing not only Yamaka 
in four cantos but also Slesa in one (canto iii), in which Draupadi's 
speech to Virata is made by clever punning indirectly significant 
for the Pandavas.2 The Yamaka-kavyas of the Kerala poet 
Vasudeva, son of Ravi and contemporary of Kulasekhara-varman, 
are, however, noteworthy for the manipulation, in the difficult 
moric Arya metre, of more multifarious and difficult schemes 


of Yamaka. His Nalodaya* in four cantos (217 verses), which 


was at one time stupidly ascribed to Kalidasa and sometimes 
taken as the work of Ravideva, deals with the story of Nala 
and succeeds in managing with  merciless torturing of the 
language, the exacting demands of even quadruple Yamaka in 
a single verse. His Yudhisthira-vijayodaya,* which deals in eight 
A$vasas (719 verses) with the Mahabharata story, beginning 
from the hunting sports of Pandu and ending with the corona- 
tion of Yudhisthira, is also a curious literary effort of the same 


Ar Ed. S. K. De, with comm. of Janárdana.sena and extracts from the comm, of 
Sarvananda-niga, and with an introd. on the work and the author, Dacca University Orient. 
Text Publ., Dacca 1929. 

" The work is also cited as one of the rare instances of a Kavya opening with an Asis 
(benediction), and not, as usual, with Namaskriy4 or Vastu-nirdesa. The work is naturally 
quoted by a large number of grammarians, historians and lexicographers, one of the earliest 
quotations occurring in Nami-sádhu's commentary on Rudra(a's Advydlonmkdra in 1069 A. D. 

a Sec above, p. 121 footnote 5 for references. 

4 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab with comm. of Ràjánaka Ratnakanjha, NSP, Bombay 
1897. 
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"kind. It is needless to enlarge the list by mentioning other 
work, like the Vrndávana-yamaha* of Mananka, or the Radma- 
^ yamahürnava* of Vehkate$a, son of Srinivasa, the latter author 
-being also credited with an extensive Mahakavya in thirty cantos 
on the Rama story, entitled Rümacandrodaya.* The Krsna-lila*. 
of Madana, son of Krsna, composed in 1523 A.D. (84 verses) 
on the theme of Krsna's separation from the Gopls, is a short 
Yamaka-kavya of the Samasy&-pürana type, in which one foot in 
each stanza is taken from Ghatakarpara's poem, so that its four 
consecutive stanzas give, by appropriation, the text of one entire 
verses of Ghatakarpara. Some Jaina writers appear to be fond of 
the artificial tricks of Yamaka ; as for instance, Devavijaya-gani 
in his Siddhi-priya Stotra" employs the same order of syllables 
over nearly half the foot in two consecutive feet of each stanza, 
while Sobhana in his Caturvimáati-jina-stuti* constructs his verses 
in such a way that the second and fourth feet of each verse have 
the same order of syllables. 


1 On Vàsudeva's two other Yamaka-k4vyas, the Trípura-dahana and Saurt-kathodaya, 
not yet published (MSS in Govt. Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, nos. 1852a and 
1852b), see A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar in JRAS, 1925, p. 265f. The date assigned by Ayyar is 
the first half of the 9th century, but its correctness depends on that of Kulasekhara which 
is still uncertain. Venkatarama Sarma (Yamaka-kavi Vasudeva in Proceedings of the Tenth 
All-India Orient. Conference, Tirupati, 1940, pp. 187-202) gives a list of 21 works of Vásudeva, 
of which 14 appear to be genuine. Of these the following eight (all available is MSS in 
Govt. Orient. MSS Library, Madras) are Yamaka Kávyas: JYudhisphiravijayodaya, Sauri- 
kathodaya, Tripura-dahana, Acyuta-lilodaya, Nalodaya, Sivodaya, Devicaritodaya, and Satya- 

 tapah-kathodaya. Vasudeva is described as the son of Maharsi and Gopali: he lived in 
Vedáranya or Kunnamkulam in Malabar, and his poems glorify the three deities Siva, Durga 
(Devt) and Krsna worshipped in that place. Satya-fapah-kathodaya, however, relates the story 
of Satya-tapas, a devout ancestory of the author. 
| .* Ed. Haeberlin, Küvya-sarhgraha, pp. 453-62; Jivananda's Kavaya-sarhgraha iii, p. 
Auer, It is a short poem of 43 (mostly Arya) verses (52 verses in Eggeling, no 3911, pt. vii, p. 
1466). Date unknown. It is in the form of a dialogue between Rama and Krsna at Vrndávana. 
"The poet justly describes himself as a Varna-kavi. 

s P. P.S. Sastri, Tan'ore Catalogue, vi, p. 2681f. Composed in 1656 A.D. 

4 Ibid., p. 2658 f. Composed in 1635 A.D. 

s  Eggeling, Ind. Office Catalogue, vii, p. 1361. As ontof the verses of the original (no. 
21 in Haeberlin) is omitted here the total number of verses in this work becomes 84 and not 88. 

e Ed. Kávyamálà, Gucchaka vii, 2nd ed. 1907, p. 30f. 

* B4. Ibid, p. 132 f. 
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Although the Slesa is a favourite figure of speech with 
Sanskrit poets, the practice of the Slesa-kavya does not 
connect ‘itself with any tradition earlier than the 11th 
century. Barring the Slesa-canto of Kicaka-vadha, the first 
sustained specimen is the Rdma-carita’ of Samdhyakara 
nandin. The author, who was the son of Prajapati-nandin and 
grandson of Pinaka-nandin of Pundravardhana in North Bengal, 
completed the work in the reign of Madanapala, son of Ramapala 
of Bengal and third in succession from him, at the close of the 
11th century ; but since the author's father held the office of a 
minister under Ramapala, the inner history of the stirring poli- 
tical events recorded in the poem, must have been a matter of 
direct knowledge. Samdhyakara proudly calls himself Kalikala- 
Valmiki, and undertakes in this work of four chapters to relate 
in 220 Arya verses the story of Rama of the Ramayana and the 
history of Ramapala of Bengal, simultaneously in each verse, by 
the device of punning and of splitting up of word-units in different 
ways. He claims that his puns are not distressing (akleSana). 
To his contemporaries who were familiar with the incidents 
narrated, they might not have presented much difhculty, but 
today the loss of the commentary to a part of the work makes 
the application of the uncommented verses to the history of the 
time not easily intelligible. The main theme of the work is an 
account of a successful revolution in North Bengal, the murder of 
Mahipala II, occupation of Varendra by the rebels, and restora- 
tion of Ramapala, Mahipala's youngest brother, to his paternal 
kingdom ; but since the work could not be completed before three 
more kings came to rule, the story is continued even after the 
death of Ramapala and concludes with some allusions to Madana- 
pala’s reign. The work undoubtedly possesses, in spite of its 


! Ed. Haraprasad Sastri, in Memoirs of ASB, Calcutta 1910. There is an anonymous 


commentary to the poem up to ii. 35, which is not composed by the author but which is useful 
in its explanation of allusions to contemporary history. The work has been re-edited, with 
improved materials and a new commentary on the uncommented portion, by R. C. Majumdar, 
R. G. Basak, and N. G. Banerji, Varendra Research Society, 1939, 

O.P. 220—43 
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—— partisan sririt, a great value asa contemporary record 


= of historical incidents, but the poetical merit of this extremely 
oi artificial composition is obviously very small; and on account of 
ts limited and local interest it failed in its appeal to posterity 
' and became forgotten. This device of handling different tales 


or themes in the same poem has been quite fruitful in Sanskrit. 
We see it in the Raghava-pándaviya,* descriptively called Dvisam- 
dhana-kavya,* of Dhananjaya, surnamed Srutakirti Traividya, 
son of Vasudeva and Sridevi and a  Digambara Jaina, 
who wrote between 1123 and 1140 A.D. Each verse of 
its eighteen cantos apply equally, as the name of the work 
implies, to the story of the two Epics at the same time. A 
little later, we have another and better known Radghava- 
pándaviya' by Kaviraja, whose personal name probably was 
Madhava Bhatta* and who flourished (i. 13) under Kadamba 
Kamadeva (1182-87 A.D.) of Jayantapuri.* It relates in the 
same way, in thirteen cantos, the double story of Raghava and 
the Pandavas. The author compares himself to Subandhu and 
Banabhatta in the matter of verbal dexterity, but his very res- 
tricted method and objective do not obviously allow much scope 
for any poetic gift that he might have possessed, and his work 


1 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, with comm. of Badarinátha, NSP, Bombay 1895. 
See R. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1884-87, p. 19f ; Pathak in JBRAS, XXI, 1904, p.if; Ficet 
in JA, XXII, p. 279. 

3 The word 'Dvi-sarhdhána," meaning a work of twofold application, is used by Dandin; 
it becomes the generic name of such works. It is significant that our Dhanafjaya wrote a 
lexicon, called DhanaAjaya-nàáma-málá. 

s Ed. Bibl. Ind., with the modern comm. of Premachandra Tarkavagisa, Calcutta 1854 
(reprinted by Bhavadeva Chatterji, Calcutta 1892) ; ed. Sivadatta and K.P. Parab, with the 
comm. of Sas$adhara, Map, Bombay 1897; ed. Granthamald, with comm, of Laksmapa Sari, 


- son of Sridatta, Bombay 1889. 


See Pathak in JBRAS, XXII, 1905, 
s R.G. Bhandarkar, Report 1884-87, p. 20, thinks that Kavirája belongs to the end of 
the 10th century; but the comparison of his own patron with Mufija need not prove the 


JJ author's contemporaneity with Muñja of Dhara. Sce Pischel Die Hofdtchier des Laksmanasena ` 
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Gottingen 1893, p. 37 f.—Kavirája also wrote another poem, Pdrijdta-harapa, in ten cantos, 


but it does not employ Slesa . 
. Vanavasi, the seat of the Kádambas, in North Canarese district is said to be still 


known as Jayanti-kgetra. 
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remains a brilliant example of a bad kind. To the same class of 
composition belongs the Raghava-naisadhtya,* probably a com- 
paratively recent work, of Haradatta Sari, son of Jayas$amkara 
of Gargya Gotra, which relates by the same method the stories 
of Rama and Nala. The number of such works is not small, but 
very few of them have been thought worthy of printing. Thus, 
Vidyamadhava, who flourished in the court of Calukya Somadeva 
plausibly Somesvara of Kalyana (1126-38 A.D.), gives in nine 
cantos of his Parvatt-rukmintya* the double story of the marriages 
of Siva and Parvat! and of Krsna and Rukmin!; while Venkata- 
dhvarin, better known as the author of the Visvagunddarsa 
Campü* (ist half of the 17th century), deals with the stories of 
the Ramayana and the Bhagavata, with the Viloma device in his 
Yadava-raghavtya,* a short poem of three hundred stanzas. A 
further development of this device is seen in the use of treble 
punning for relating three different stories at a time, of which 
an extreme example is the Raghava-pandava-yddavtya* or Katha 
trayt of Cidambara, son of Anantanarayana and protégé of 
Venkata I of Vijayanagar (1586-1614 A.D.), the stanzas of its 
three cantos being worded in such a way as to describe at 
the same time the stories of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and 
the Bhagavata. | 

There is also a number of smaller erotic-ascetic poems which 
utilise the device of Slesa in having the simultaneous themes of 


1! Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, with the author's own comm.. NSP, 1896, 2nd ed. 
Bombay 1926: Since the commentary cites Bhaftoj! Diksita as Dikgita, it could not have basin 
earlicr than the 17th century. 

3 Descriptive Cat. of Skt. Mss in Govt. Orient. Mss Library, Madras, vol. xx (Kávya), 
pp. 7777-19, No. 11606. 

3 See below, under Campü. The author belonged to the first half of the 17th century. 
See E. V. Viraraghavacharia in Ind. Culture, VI, pp. 225-34. 

4 Descriptive Cai., Madras Govt. Orient. Mss Library, xx, p. 7956 f. (No. 11821) 
Printed in Telugu characters, with the author's own commentary, Vidydtarangint — 
1890. It is not a Slesa-küvya, but employs the Viloma device, in which the Verses read i 
the usual orders gives the story of Rama, and read in the reverse order gives th « E 
Krsoa. 

^ Jbid,p. 78291; also P. P. S, Sastri, Tanjore Catalogue, vi, p. 2700. | 
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production of 36 or 38 stanzas, which praises in alternate half 
verses Rama and Krsna, the text given by the second half 
when read backward is the same as that of the first half 
read forward. It is clear that, however much we may admire 
the extraordinary cleverness displeyed in the works described 
above, they are not poems but poetical monstrosities, which 
hardly deserve even a mention in a literary history of Sanskrit 
poetry. 

One of the interesting applications of the form and spirit of 
the Mahakavya is seen in the works of a group of Jaina writers, 
who adopt them, not unsuccessfully, for presenting Jaina legends 
in a poetical garb, as well as for historical or biographical 
accounts. Some of these, however, are mere eulogies of saints, 
some frankly ethical or doctrinarian, while some are of the 
Mahatmya or Purana type, composed in pedestrian Sanskrit. As 
most of them do not properly conform to the standdtd of a Maha- 
kavya, we need mention here a few which have greater preten- 
sions. One of the earliest of these is the anonymous Varanga- 


í BEd. Kavyamilé, Gucchaka iv, 2nd ed., NSP, Bombay 1899, pp, 80-121 (130 verses). 
Composed at Ayodhya in 1524 A.D. 

s» Ed. Kavyamalaé, Gucchaka v, 2nd ed., 1908, pp. 124-142 (46 verses), with a comm. 
Somaprabha's Sabdártha-vrttl, which is referred to in the colophon to this work, illustrates 
the achme of variable interpretation ; for in it a single verse of his own composition is 
explained in one hundred different ways ! Somaprabha's date is about 1276 A.D. 

s The author wrote his astronomical work, Sürya-praká$a, in 1539 A.D., and his 
‘commentary on Lildvati in 1542 A.D. One of his ancestors lived in the court of Rima of 


á Ed. Kavyamalá, Gucchaka ix, NSP,/Bombay 1899, pp. 80-121 (36 verses); ed. 
Hacberlin, reprinted in Jivananda's Kavyasachgraha iii, pp. 463-85 (38 verses), 
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n «arta, ascrited to Jatasimhenendi, a Jaina monk cf Karnata, 
whose date, as attested by later citations, would be earlier than 
the 10th century. It narrates in thirty-one cantos the Jaina 
legend of Varanga. In the colophon it is described as a Dharma- 
katha ; and, being distinctly monkish in its outlook, it contains 
as many as nine cantos on Jaina dogmatics, which have no direct 
connexion with the narrative ; but at the same time the work is 
not a mere doctrinal treatise. It is a regular Mahakavya in 
form, diction and metrical characteristics. The slender theme of 
the jealously of the step-mother, treachery of a minister, the 
wanderings of the hero in the forest, his adventures and martial 
exploits and final restoration to his kingdom is neither original 
nor enthralling ; but it is fully embellished in the customary 
manner and with the customary digressive matter, which forms 
the stock-in-trade of the Mahakavya. Similarly, the legend of 
king Yasodhara is dealt with in the Yasodhara-carita* of Vadiraja 
Sori in four cantos, in the beginning of the 11th century, as 
well as by Manikya Sori in his Yasodhara-carita®’ of unknown 
date. A great impetus to the poetical treatment of Jaina legend 
appears to have been given by the Trisasti-salaka-purusa-caritra‘ 
(with its supplementary Parisista-parvan or Sthaviradvali*® ) of the 
famous Jaina Acarya Hemacandra, who composed it at the 
desire of his converted royal disciple Kumarapala of Anhilvad, 


1 Ed. A.N, Upadhye, Manikacandra Digambara Jaina Granthamálá, Bombay 1938. 

The date and authorship are frankly uncertain, but are determined chiefly from the external 
evidence of Jaina literary tradition. The editor is inclined to push the date to the 7th century 

A.D. and identify the author with Jatásirhhanandi mentioned in Koppala inscription, 

the date of which, however, is equally uncertain. The archaisms and solecisms, though 
interesting, need not be a conclusive evidence ; for we know that such characteristics are 

found in some South Indian manuscripts, especially in Kerala manuscripts of Sanskrit 


| plays. 

s * Ed. f. A. Gopinath Rao, Sarasvati Vilása Series, Tanjore 1912. The author wrote 
i» his Parévandtha-carita in 1025 A.D. 

E s Ed. Hiralal Hansaraj, Jamnagar 1910, Je is difficult to identify our author with the 


known Mánpikya Süri who flourished between the 13th and the 16th century. The same story 
is also treated in Somadeva Süri's Yaiastilaka Campa (see below). 

4 Ed.Jaina Dharma-pra:áraka Sabha, Bhavnagar 1906-13. 

s Ed. H. Jacobi, Bibl. Ind. Calcutta 1883-1891, 2nd ed. 1932, 
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between 1160 and 1172 A.D. The sixty-four Salaka-purusas or 
Great Men, whose stories are presented in ten Parvans, are the 
twenty-four Jinas, the twelve Cakravartins, the nine each of 
Vasudevas, Baladevas and Visnudvisas of Jaina hagiology. The 
work calls itself a Mahakavya, but its main purpose is religious 
edification, the intrusion of which affects its long and tedious 
narrative. The later instances of the working up -of Jaina 
legends and tales are numerous, but their literary value, in most 
cases, is not of an outstanding character. In addition to the 
Balabharata already mentioned, Amaracandra also wrote, for the 
delectation of the minister Padma, the Padmananda, in which 
he undertook to present, in the regular Kavya form and diction, 
but with much religious and ethical matter, an account of all the 
twenty-four Jinas? ; but the ambitious project does not appear to 
have been fulfilled, and we have in nineteen cantos only the life 
of the first Jina. The legend of Salibhadra, already told briefly 
by Hemacandra, engages Dharmakumara in his Salibhadra- 
carita, composed in seven cantos in 1277 A.D. The Ksatra- 
cudamani* of Odeyadeva Vadibhasimha, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the 11th century, gives a treatment in eleven Lambhakas, 
mostly in Sloka of the Uttara-purana legend of Jivamdhara, which 
theme has also been treated in 509 Slokas by Gunabhadracarya 
in his Jtvamdhara-caritra^ and by Haribhadra in his Jtvamdhara- 
campü.' This Haribhadra may or may not be identical with 
Haricandra, who wrote in twenty-one cantos the Dharmasarma- 
bhyudaya, dealing with the story of Dharmanatha, the fifteenth 
Tirthamkara, on the direct model of Magha’s poem. As a 
typical Mahakavya of this period, it possesses some interest ; as 


1 Ed. H.R. Kapadia, Gackwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 1932. 
* For works of this type by various authors, see H. R. Kapadia's ed. of Caturvirhšati- 
jindnanda-stuti of Meruvijaya-gani, Agamodaya-samiti Series, Bombay 1929. 
| s Ed. in Yaéovijaya Jaina Granthamálá, Benares 1910, See Bloomfield in JAOS, 
XLIII, 1923, p. 257 f. 
a Ed. T: S. Kuppusvami Sastri, Sarasvati Vilása Series, Tanjore 1905. 
» Ed, ibid., Tanjore 1907. 
* FA. ibid., Tanjore 1905. | 
? Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1899. 
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also does the Nemi-nirvana,t on the life of Neminatha is fifteen 
cantos, of Vagbhata, who lived under Jayasimha of Gujarat 
(1093-1154 A.D.), but who need not be identical with the author 
of the rhetorica] work Vagbhatalamkara. A similarly constructed 
Mahakavya is the Jayanta-vijaya* of Abhayadeva Süri, composed 
‘n 1221 A.D., which describes in nineeten cantos the legend of 
king Jayanta. It is noteworthy that all these Jaina productions 
include the regular Kavya topics and digressive descriptions of 
the seasons, battles and erotic sports, the last topic being treated 
with equal zest by the Jaina monks including the pious Hema- 
candra! It is interesting also that one of the many versions of 
the Udayana legend is treated by Maladharin Devaprabha in his 
Mrgavati-caritra, while Caritrasundara, who probably lived in 
the middle of the 15th century, deals in fourteen cantos with the 
fairy story of Mahipala in his Mahipala-caritra.* 

There is not much of meritorious poetical writing of later 
Buddhist authors, whose energy was directed more towards 
religious than literary matters. The Padya-cidamani* of 
Buddhaghoşa relates in ten cantos the legend of the Buddha up 
to the defeat of Mara, which differs in some details from the 
versions of the Lalita-vistara and the Buddha-carita. There is 
nothing either to prove or disprove the identity of the author with 
the famous Pali writer Buddhaghosa. In spite ofits well worn 
theme and its obvious imitation of Aśvaghoşa and Kalidasa, the 
work is not without merit as a well-written Kavya. 


2. Poems WITH HISTORICAL THEMES 


The earlier classical documents, which are concerned with 
historical events or personages, are the elaborate PraSastis or 


í Ed. Sivadatta and K P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1896. 

* Ed, Bhavadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902. See Peterson, Fourth Report, 
p. vii. 
s Ed. Hiralal Hansaraj, Jamnagar 1909 
4 Ed.Hiralal Hansaraj, Jamnagar 1909. For the story see Winternitz, HIL, ii, p, 336. 
^ Ed. M. Rangacharya and S. Kuppusvami Sastri, Madras 1921. 
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. panegyrics - embodied in inscriptional records. Their obvious 
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object is to celebrate in sonorous prose and verse some meritorious 


acts of a particular ruler, eulogise his valour and munificence, and 
give genealogical and other relevant descriptions of some value. 


But while the genealogy beyond one or two generations is often 
amiably invented and exaggerated, and glorification takes the 
place of sober statement of facts, the laudatory accounts are 
generally composed by poets of modest power. The result is 
neither good poetry nor good history They are yet interesting 
as the first poetical treatment of historical themes; and the 
agreeable practice which they establish of mixing fact with 
fiction was accepted by more earnest and ambitious writers, 
but perhaps it was accepted with a greater leaning towards 
pleasant fiction than towards hard facts. 

\There is indeed no tradition, from the beginning, of meticu- 
lous chronicling or critical appreciation of historical facts as such. 
Neither the Puranas nor the Buddhist or Jaina records, which 
were meant more for attractive edification than serious history, 
show any historical sense in their complacent confusing of fact 
and fiction, in their general indifference to chronology, in their 
intermingling of divine and human action, in their unhesitating 
belief in magic and miracle, and in their deep faith in incalcul- 
able human destiny) It is true that later records give us some 
interesting facts and dates, while glimpses of history have been 
laboriously retrieved from earlier records, but even the most 
enthusiastic believer in them would not fora moment claim that 
they give us instances of clear, consistent and adequate historio- 
graphy. No nearer approach is made by the large number of 
poems, dramas and romances, which deal ostensibly with historical 
themes but really with the poetic, dramatic or romantic 
possibilities of them. While considering Bana’s  Harsa-carita, 
which is the earliest known specimen of a sustained character, 
we have briefly indicated the general characteristics of such 
writings, and little need be added to what has been said. 
"These literary efforts contain historical material, but the 
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‘extent and value of such material are immensely variable, 
and do notin any sense represent a proper step towards 
history. It is not surprising, however, that India failed to 
produce, in spirit of its abundance of intellect, history in the 
modern sense, just as it failed to produce some other categories 
of modern literature; but the result has to us a decided lack 
of understanding of the evolution of ancient life and thought. 

\ It is not only poverty in a particular branch of literature, but also 
absence of trustworthy information regarding the complex move- 
ments of human act and idea in their panoramic procession. The 
reason lies perhaps in the innate and deep-rooted limitations of the 
ancient ideal, outlook and environment, as well as in the peculia- 
rity of the literary objective, method and tradition, which affected 
the sustained and assiduous practice of Sanskrit literature as a 
whole, no less than in its haphazard and uninterested attempt at 
definite historical writing. Apart from a deep philosophy or artis- 
tic setting, ordinary history is in fact a prosaic ideay As a matter 
of research, it aims at knowledge of facts ; as an idea, it professes 
to bring out larger principles governing human affairs; as a 
method, its leaning is towards objective accuracy. It is thus, 
entirely out of harmony with the spirit of Sanskrit literature, 
and could not be disciplined by its formal conception of 
art. The idea of composing history for its own sake was, 
thus, naturally slow to emerge; and when it did emerge in a 
small way, it could not divest itself of its legendary and poetic 
associations. 

The attitude remained imperfect, and the treatment was 
necessarily conditioned by it. The authors themselves never felt 
uneasy, because the tradition ordained no deep interest in mere 
fact or incident, but even authorised unrestrained fancy or over- 
dressed fiction. Both theory and practice established that wroks, 
which dealt with facts of experience or had a biographical and 
historical content, did not require any specialised form and 
method, but should be considered only as types of the Kavya and 
be embellished with all its characteristic graces, refinements and 

O.P. 220—44 
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iful elaboration. The fact of having an historical theme 
seldom made a difference ; and such works are, in all essentials, 
as good or as bad as are all fictitious narratives. The authors 
therefore, claim merit, not for historicity, but for poetry. As 
poets, they need not keep within the limits of ascertained or 
ascertainable verities ; it is even not necessary to ascertain, much 
less to appreciate or interpret, them. It matters little if the 
credulity is immense and unrestrained, if the representation 1s 
not faithful or accurate, if there is no depth or sense of proportion 
in the drawing of characters, who may be either downright devils 
or incredible saints, or if the slender and uneven thread of actual 
history is buried under a mass of luxuriant poetry or poetical 
bombast. As in the normal Kavya so also here, there is no 
sense of the tragic contradictions and humorous dissonances of 
life, no situations of moral complexity, no unfolding of an in- 
tensely human drama, Even if an historical personage is taken 
as the central figure, he may be magnified and surrounded with 
all the glory and glamour of a legendary hero like Ràma or 
Yudhisthira, who is, to these writers, as real and perhaps more 
interesting than the petty rulers of their own day, although the 
old heroic flame could not be fanned anew. 

N In making an estimate of these works, therefore, it should 
be borne in mind that they are, in conception and execution 
deliberately meant to be elegant poetical works rather than sober 
historical or human documents. They are sometimes politely 
called ‘Historical Kavyas’, but the description not only involves 
contradiction in terms, but is also misleading. It is not on their 
historical matter so much that they should be reckoned as on the 
poetic quality and treatment, for which alone they strive. As in 
the case of the ordinary Kavya, the historical narrative is only 
the occasion, the elaborate poetry woven round it is alone 
essential. The incidents and characters are all lifted from the 
sphere of matter-of-fact history to the region of fancy and fable ; 
and we have, more or less, the normal tradition of the Kavya,— 
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the .same general scheme, the same descriptive digressions and 
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the same ornate manner and diction. The qualification ‘histori- 
cal,’ therefore, serves no useful purpose except indicating im- 
perfectly that these Kavyas have an historical, instead of a 
legendary or invented, theme ; but the historical theme is treated 
as if it is no better nor worse than a legendary or invented one/ 
We have already briefly indicated some of these characteris- 
tics in connexion with the Prose Kavya, the  Harsa-carita, of 
Banabhatta. Inthe period under consideration, we have also in 
verse a large number of similar works, which do not pretend 
much towards history but offer themselves as regular Kavyas 
even though they sometimes euphemistically call themselves 
‘Caritas’. Kahlana mentions (iv. 704f) that Sankuka, in the 
reign of Ajitapida of Kashmir (lst half of the 8th century), 
described the terrible battle between the regents Mamma and 
Utpala in his Bhuvanabhyudaya. Had the work survived, it 
would have given us anearly specimen of the type of Kavya we 
are now considering. The next work is the Navasdhasdnka-carita* 
of Padmagupta, also called Parimala, son of Mrgankadatta. The 
work was composed probably in 1005 A.D. as a compliment to 
the poet's patron, the Paramara Sindhuraja of Dhara, who was 
also called Navasahasanka. It describes in eighteen cantos 
(1525 verses), in the conventional manner and diction of a Maha- 
kavya, the marriage ofthe king with Sasiprabha, daughter of 
the Naga king Sankhapala. Sasiprabha finds her pet deer pierced 
by an arrow, on which she recognises the name ofthe king, 
while the king in his turn, in pursuit of the deer, comes to a lake 
and finds a swan with a pearl necklace on its beak, which bears the 
name of SaSiprabha. Sasiprabha sends her maiden in search of the 
necklace, and an interview with the king follows. He is asked to 
invade Nagaloka, kill the demon VajrankuSa and bring the golden 


í Ed. Vaman Islampurkar, Bombay Sansk. Series, 1895, Pt. i. (all published). From the 
poem we learn that the poet was patronised by both Mufija Vákpatirája and his brother 
Sindhurája. On the work and the author, see G. Bühlerd and Th. Zachariae, Über das 
Navat&hasankacarita in. S/tzungsberichre d. Wiener Akademie, p. 5g3f, reprinted Wien 1888 
pp. 1-50; trs. into English in Z4, XXXVI, pp. 624f. An account of the P ' 


E EH aramára dynasty is 
given in the poem in xi. 64-102 ; see Bühler and Zachariae, p. 604f (reprint, p. 24f). 
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lotus from its pleasure-pond ; all of which being accomplished, 
the lovers are united. The characteristically complacent con- 
fusion of heroic myth and historical fact makes the story a kind 
of a heightened fairy tale, and probably, as such, a gratifying 
compliment. If as history itis not of much value, as Kavya 
it is written in the fully embellished, but comparatively 
pleasant style ; and in spite of the usual descriptive degressions, 
the narrative is not entirely sacrificed. 

The Vikramünkadeva-carita!^ of Bihlana, son of Jyestha- 
kalaga and Nagadevi, has perhaps a little more historical matter 
and interest, but it is also very distinctly a Kavya and conforms 
to the normal method and manner in its poetical amplifications 
and other characteristics. The last canto of the work, as the 
first Ucchvasa of the Harsa-carita, gives an interesting account 
of the poet’s family, his country and its rulers, his wandering 
and literary adventures. Born at Konamukha, near Pravarapura 
in Kashmir, of a pious and learned family of Midland Brahmans, 
Bihlana was educated there and obtained proficiency in grammar 
and poetics, his father having been himself a grammarian who 
wrote a commentary on the Mahabhdsya He set out on his 
wanderings in quest of fame and fortune at about the time of 
the nominal succession of Kalasa to the throne of Kashmir ; and 
his literary career, which now began, extended over the third 
and fourth quarters of the 11th century. After visiting Mathura, 
Kanyakubja, Prayaga and Varanasi, he received welcome at the 
court of Krsma of Dahala (Bundelkhand), where he appears to 
have composed a poem on Rama. He might have visited king 
Bhoja at Dhara but did not. After spending some time perhaps, 
as his Karnasundart shows, in the court of Karnadeva Trailokya- . 





1 Ed. G. Bühler, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1875. 

è Such accounts are doubtless inspired by the poet's natural desire to secure his own 
immortality with that of his patron, but they are not a special feature of poems on historical 
ubjects s. While Bága's Harsga-carita and —Vákpatirija's Prakiit Gaudavaha, contain 
hem, we have them, on the other hand, in Mankhaka’s Srikantha-carita and Someívara's 
Svrathotsava, 
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malla (1064-94 A.D.) of Anhilvad, he appears to have embarked 
from there for Southern India and spent some time in pilgrimage. 
He came to Kalyana, where the Calukya king Vikramaditya VI 
Tribhuvanamalla (1076-1127 A.D.), honoured him and gave him 
the office of Vidyapati, in return for which he composed, before 
1088 A.D., the present work in eighteen cantos to celebrate certain 
incidents of his patron's career. 

The main theme of this laudatory poem consists of royal wars 
and royal marriages. It commences with a short account of the 
Calukyas and passes on to Tailapa (973-97 A.D.), from whom the 
dynasty had its proper inauguration; but the story of the-earlier 
kings is brief and fragmentary. After a somewhat fuller, but 
not connected, narrative of the deeds of Vikramaditya’s father 
Ahavamalla, we have the birth of his three sons, Vikramaditya's 
youthful career of conquest before accession, a truly touching 
picture of Ahavamalla’s death, Vikrama's exploits during the 
reien of his elder brother Some$vara II, his marriage with the 
Cola princess and expeditions in Southern India, and his own 
accession after a fratricidal war,— all these in the earlier cantos, 
as well as Vikrama's capture and defeat of his younger brother 
Jayasimha and his numerous wars with the Colas in the later 
cantos, are given generally with the zest and style, but not always 
with the precision and accuracy, of a poetic chronicler. But the 
history of Vikrama's winning of his queen Candralekha (or 
Candaladevi), daughter of a Silahara, ruler of Karahata, is dis- 
proportionately enlarged con amore over seven and a half 
cantos (vii-xiv) by the safer introduction of the customary 
amplifications of palpable Kavya topics, including description, 
for instance, of the spring season, minute depiction of the birde's 
physical charms (beginning, as in Sriharsa’s Naisadha, with 
toe-nail and finishing with her head !), account of the Svayamvara 
and marriage, followed by the particular sports of the pair 
bathing scenes, drinking revelry, hunting expedition and amuse- 
ments,.as well as the general pleasures of the autumn, the monsoon 
and the cool season ! 
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Divested of such traditionally poetic and flatteringly rhapsodic 
 envelopment, Bihlana’s poems contains ampler historical infor- 
‘mation than that found in most poems of this kind ; and his 
account is generally confirmed by the evidence of inscriptions. 
But from the point of view of history, his narrative is inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. Like Bana’s romance, many of whose 
characteristics it shares, Bihlana’s poem gives us neither a con- 
nected and consistent, nor a full and accurate, account of his 
hero’s entire career. It leaves us with a few fragmentary facts 
about Vikrama's predecessors, his own early career and his 
accession, embellished with much that is fanciful, and lapses into 
an exuberant poetic treatment of the first two years of his reign, 
his later career being disposed of with some hurried and sketchy 
references. In characterisation, sharply contrasted lights and 
shades are replaced by a vague moral chiaroscuro. One can 
realise the difficulties of a court-poet, whose amiableness must 
gloss over unpleasant aspects, whitewash his hero and blacken 
his enemies, and leave many things beautifully vague, uneven, and 
obscure. Bihlana has excellent reasons, therefore, for glorifying 
for instance, the circumstances of Vikrama's birth as a matter of 
Siva's divine favour, as well as magnifying his youthful valour, 
with which he is said to have perfected his art of annihilation 
on the Colas, although these hereditary and ubiquitous 
enemies appear inexterminable and cause repeated troubles 
at every step! The chronological order to the wars does not 
matter, nor accuracy regarding their nature and extent; it 1s 
enough that the hero must conquer many countries, including even 
the far-off Gauda and Kamarüpa! All this is evidently a part of 
the plan of representing Vikrama as the favourite of the gods, 
entitled to supplant his elder brother on the throne and crush 
the improper rebellion of his younger brother; and the poet does 
not hesitate invoking the intervention of Siva thrice to justify the 
awkwardness of these unfraternal acts | 

— These limitations are natural and obvious, but they do not 
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historical narrative and attain impartiality and precision either 


with regard to incident or characterisation. He has to be content 
with the application of the traditional form and method of the 
Kavya to an historical subject, in order to evolve an embellish- 
ed poetical picture, rather than compile a faithful record of 
the deeds of his royal patron. It is not necessary to speculate 
what the results might have been in other circumstances ; it is 
enough to recognise that Bihlana intended to compose, no history, 
but Kàvya, not independently, but in grateful complaisance to his 
patron's glorification. His work has much less mythical element 
than Padmagupta's fanciful poem, much less confusing gorgeous- 
ness than Bana’s romance; but, in all essentials, it is no more 
than a Kavya, having the mere accident of an historical kernel. 
The lengthy diversion from serious matter, therefore, found 
in the romantic story of the winning of Chandralekha, occupies 
him, quite appropriately after the established tradition of the 
Mahakavya, with luxuriantly poetical description of Svayamvara, 
seasons and court-amusements. It is as a poet that Bihlana 
excels ; and, in spite of his obvious conventionalism, he often 
succeeds in imparting a fine poetical charm to his graphic pictures. 
What Bihlama lacks, like most poets of this period, is confident 
originality and independence, but within his limits he is un- 
doubtedly an impressive artist and poet. His style is not easy, 
but elegant and normally attractive ; itis doubtless studied, but 
not overdone with subtleties of thought and expression ; it is fully 
embellished, but reasonably clear and effective in its verbal and 
metrical skill. This is no mean praise in an age of mechanical 
conventionality, which reproduced colourless imitations of little 
merit. Comparatively speaking,  Bihlapa's work remains a 
graphic document for the subject and a pleasant poem in itself. 

|! The only work in Sanskrit, which to a certain extent 
approaches the standard of a sustained chronicle, if not of critical 
history, is the well known Raja-tarñgini' of Kahlana, but it is 


» Ed. M. A. Stein, vol. (Text), Bombay 1892 Eng. trs. separately published, with 
introduction etc. in two vols, Westminster 1900. Also ed. Durgaprasad, in 3 vols. 1 





no less a poetical narrative than a matter-of-fact chronicle. ` 
Like Bihlana, whose poem he appears to have studied, Kahlana 
was also a Kashmirian, but he was neither a courtier nor a court- 
poet. His father Campaka was a minister of the wicked and 
hapless Harsa of Kashmir (1089-1101 A.D), whom, unlike the 
average Kashmirian of his time, he followed faithfully through 
all the vicissitudes of fortune ; but after Harsa's tragic death, he 
seems to have retired from active life, and young Kahlana 
deprived of opportunities of ministerial office, was never drawn 
directly into the whirlpool of the stormy political life of his time. 
Since the accession to power of Uccala and Sussala, the contem- 
porary history of Kashmir was one of intrigue, oppression and 
bloodshed. ` Kahlana had the good fortune of standing apart and 
viewing the sad and dreary state of his country, without illusion 
and with a sense of dispassion and resignation which is reflected 
in his story. He was at the same time not a recluse, but a keen 
observer of current events, and possessed an inherited understand- 
ing of political affairs, which never lost sight of reality. He had 
also admirable literary gifts, being well versed not only in 
Sanskrit literature, but also in the legendary lore of his country, 
and had enough catholicity of mind to respect other religious 
creeds than Kashmirian Saivism, which he professed but of whose 
degeneration in pratice he was well aware. The combination of 
these qualities justified his ambition of writing a systematic 
chronicle of the kings of Kashmir, to which he was probably 
urged by his patron Alakadatta. The work mentions Jayasimha 
(1127-1159 A.D.), son of Sussala, as the reigning sovereign ; ) T€ 
was commenced in Saka 1070 ( = 1148-49 A.D.) and completed in 
the next year. 


(i-viiy, vol 2 (viii), vol. 3 (supplements of Jonaraja, Srivara and Pràjyabhatta, Bombay 1892, 
1894, 1896. The editio princeps, with the three supplements, was published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta 1835. 

1 From Ratnükara's citation in his Sdra-samuccaya, we learn that Kahlana composed a 
Kavya on this king, entitled Jayarirhhdbhyudaya. 
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For periods of remoter antiquity Kahlana appears to have 
freely utilised the works of his predecessors. He consulted eleven 
such sources, including the still extant Ntlamata-purdna ; but he 
tells us that the extensive royal chronicles (Raja-kathas) of earlier 
times were unfortunately lost through the misplaced learning of 
one Suvrata, who condensed them in a lengthy but difficult poem. 
Ksemendra, we are informed, drew up a list of kings, called 
Nrpavali ; but no part of it was free from mistake. Among other 
authorities, Kahlana mentions Helaraja, who composed a similar 
work in twelve thousand granthas, and whose opinion was followed 
by Padmamihira in his own work ; while Chavillakara furnished 
Kahlana with some information about A$oka and his devotion to 
Buddhism. We know nothing about there authors and their 
works, nor are we told anything about their agreements and 
disagreements. The present heterogenous text of the Nilamata- 
purana,* a work of the Mahatmya type, with its rich information 
regarding the sacred places of Kashmir and their legends might 
show, to some extent, how Kahlana used his sources for the 
traditional history of earlier periods ; but we do not know how he 
used his other materials, what he received, what he added and 
what he rejected. Although Kahlana often betrays extreme 
credulity, he is conscientious enough to consult, wherever possible, 
inscriptions, records of land grants, coins and manuscripts, in 
order to overcome "the worry arising from many errors". The 
extent of his researches in this direction cannot be determined, 
but the result is often seen in his minute knowledge of local 
topography, his generally correct assertions about literary history 
and the detailed information he gives about the building of temples 
and edifices, all of which possess considerable historical value. 

| The first three comparatively short chapters of Kahlana’s 
work deal with a series of fifty-two fabulous kings, the first king 
Gonanda being made contemporaneous with the epic Yudhisthira, 
This is obviously an attempt to connect the history of Kashmir, 


t Ed, Ramalal Kanjilal and Jagaddhar Zadoo, Lahore 1924 ed. K. St. J. M. 
Leiden (E. J. Brill) 1936. méin 


O.P. 220—45 







hich does not play any part in the Mahabharata war, with the 
maginary date of a glorious legendary event ; but the account 
is naturally hazy and unhistorical. Kahlana frankly admits that 
be took some of the kings from his predecessor's accounts, while 
others are patched up, apparently from heresay and tradition, for 
the sake of a continuous narrative. lt was perhaps not possible 
for him to sift and weigh the meagre and uncertain evidence that 
was available to him, but he feels no uneasiness in accepting all 
kinds of romantic tales, legendary names and impossible dates. . 
d Of historical figures, A$oka is barely mentioned; and though 
 Kahlapa speaks of Huska, Juska and Kaniska, he dismisses the 
Turuska kings of Kashmir in a few lines, misplacing them by 
four hundred years in relation to ASoka. But chronology in this 
remote period does not worry him , history and-legend are hope- 
lessly mixed up; and he has no difficulty in believing that Asoka 
lived in 1260 B.C./ or that Ranaditya, one of the last kings of 
the restored Gonanda line, reigned for three hundred years, or 
that Mihirakula and Toramana, apparently the well known Hana 
kings, belonged to the Gonanda dynasty IZ With the fourth chap- 
ter begins the story of the Karkota dynasty, to whom a mythical 
origin is assigned. It covers, with some semblance of historical 
treatment, a period apparently from 600 to 855 A.D., and includes 
a number of kings from Durlabhavardhana to Anangapida. The 
dynasty ends with its overthrow by Avantivarman, son of Sukha- 
yarman and grandson of Utpala ; and real history begins from 
this stage in the fifth chapter, the sixth chapter bringing it down 
to the death of the lascivious and blood-thirsty queen Didda in 
1003 A.D. In the seventh chapter, the Lohara dynasty succeeds 
with Didda's nephew, and takes us down, in 1731 verses, to the 
assassination. of Harsa in 1101 A.D., that is practically to the 
author's own time. The eighth and last valuable chapter 
deals at greater length (3449 verses) with contemporary events of | 
the troublous times which began with the accession of Uccala. 
It will be seen that the scope of Kahlana’s work is compre- 
ihensive, but its accomplishment is uneven. If the earlier part 
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of his chronicle is defective and unreliable, and if his chronology 
is based upon groundless assumptions, he does not move in the 
high clouds of romance and legend when he comes nearer his own 
time, but attains a standard of vividness and accuracy, like 
which there is nothing anywhere in Sanskrit literature, nothing 
in his predecessors Bana, Padmagupta or Bihlana. The work is 
also a rich source of the culture-history of a great country. | 
Kahlana doubtless has his limitations as a critical investigator 
and betrays the peculiar attitude of Sanskrit writers towards 
historical matters. His unquestioning acceptance of myth and 
legend ; his faith in witchcraft and miracle ; his belief in omens 
and portents ; his inability to withstand the distant glamour of 
ancient glory or the improbabilities of the older chronology , his 
reckoning of fate or destiny, of sins of previous birth, or of 
intervention of gods and demons as a sufficient explanation of 
human action,—from all this it is difficult to expect a proper appre- 
ciation of historical events or motives. The attitude precludes 
depth of insight into the complexities of human mind and 
character, except of a certain type with which the author was too 
familiar; it never leads to a breadth of vision to consider his 
country, secluded as it is, in relation to the outer world. In the 
narration of more recent events, however, his personal knowledge 
or direct information makes him achieve much better results. 
He shows a masterly grasp of the petty politics of a small 
principality, of its hostile factions, of its usual course of intrigue, 
strife, treason, assassination and massacre ; and he can ably 
depict the characters which throng and fight within its limited 
arena, its series of royal debauchees, treacherous sycophants, 
plotting ministers, turbulent landlords, immoral teachers, in- 
triguing priests, untamed soldiers and lawless ladies. Here he 
is in contact with reality, and being unconcerned, can attain his 
own ideal of a judge, free alike from love and hatred (i. 7). But 
here also his outlook is narrow. He is an interesting chronicler 
rather than a philosophic historian. He can give minute ex. 
position of facts and criticise acts and incidents according toa 
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| limited standard, but he never feels it to be bis business to draw 


. broader conclusions or apply large principles of history. 
But in making an estimate of Kahlana's work it should not be 
forgotten that, like most Sanskrit authors who attempt historical 
subjects, he conceives his duty to be that of a poet more than that 
of an historian. 'The dark days of his boyhood and the un- 
pleasant and tragic history of Harsa, Uccala and Sussala must 
have produced a deep impression on his mind, and bred in him 
a spirit of wisdom and resignation. His work, therefore, is grave 
and moral, being wrought under the shadow of a disturbed order 
of things; he is a poet whom the fleeting nature of human 
power and pomp moves earnestly. It is natural, therefore, that 
he should write a Kavya, concerning the strife and struggle of 
kings, with Santa or the quietistic mood as the prevailing senti- 
ment (1.23) and with obvious lessons to princes and people. The 
didactic tendency may have been imbibed from the Epics ; but 
Kahlana’s motive in selecting, as his text, the theme of earthly 
fame and glory, and his comparatively little interest in mundane 
events for their own sake, must have also been the result of his 
particular experience of men and things. To such a frame of 
mind the doctrine of fate may be a sensible solution of acts and 
incidents; and exaggerations and insufficiencies of facts may not 
prove formidable. It does not lead twoards history, but certainly 
towards poetry ; and it is as a poet that Kahlana would like to 
be judged. Doubtless some of his weaknesses spring from this 
attitude, but itisalso the source of his strength. Asa simple 
but diversified and deeply affecting poetical narrative, the merit 
of his work can never be questioned ; and if the verdict be that 
he is nota great historian, no one would deny that he is a poet 
whose originality of achievement is certainly remarkable in a 
singularly unoriginal and unpoetical age. Kahlanpa regrets (i. 6) 
that the character and amplitude of his subject do not permit 
much indulgence in the usual Kavya topics and embellishments ; 
but his enforced moderation is perhaps productive of better results 
- than he imagines. It enables him to wield a graphic style, 
s 
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usually in the Sloka metre, elegant yet not devoid of directness, 
rapid yet not too condensed. The complexities of the highly 
ornamented and unwieldy Kavya style and diction would have 
been out of place in a narrative like his. Kahlana's occasional 
modest digression into the sphere of ornate poetry displays no 
lack of inclination or skill, but it is well that he is kept restrained 
by the interest of a clear, flowing and forcible narrative. Arid 
stretches of prosaic verse or the bald manner of the mere chro- 
nicler are inevitable in such a long poem, but they are sometimes 
even better than the artificialities of Bana and Bihlana. Some 
of Kahlana's fine passages, however, show how he can make 
effective use of the resources of the poetic style, without burden- 
ing it with intricacies of elaborate expression and without at the 
same time descending to mere versified prose. By the nature 
and interest of his subject, he has been able to avoid beaten 
tracks and banal topics, and attain considerable independence of 
treatment and expression ; and this, as well as the large sweep 
of his work, distinguishes it in a high degree from every other 
poetical narrative of the same type in Sanskrit. 

The difference becomes abundantly clear when we compare 
Kahlana’s work with its three continuations’ composed in 
Kashmir by Jonaraja, Srivara and Prajyabhatta respectively, or 
with other Kavyas of this class, which are either dry and bare 
annals or exuberant poems with little historical interest. We 
have already spoken of the Rama-carita of Samdhyakara Nandin, 
which describes, by means of Slesa, the double story of Rama, 
king of Ayodhya, and Ramapala, king of Bengal ; but its literary 


1 The three continuations of the Rdja-tararngint will be found printed in the editio prin- 
ceps, Calcutta 1835, p. 278 f as well as in Durraprasad's ed. mentioned abovc. The first 
by Jonaràja, intended to bring the chronicle down to thc time of the author's patron 
Zain-u-'l-'AbiaIn (1417-67 A.D.), was left incomplete in 681 verses by the author's death in 
1459. His pupil Srivara wrote the second continuation in four chapters for the period 
between 1459 and 1486. The Rdjdvali-patdkd of Prajyabhatta and his pupil Suka deals in 
nearly a thousand verses with the story of a few more years till the annexation of Kashmir 
by Akbar (1586 A.D.). They are far less original and accurate works. See Stein, Tre, of 


Raja-ta, M^, p. 373 f. 
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| temporary events. The Kashmirian Jahlana, who is mentioned 
- by Mankhaka (xxv. 75) as a minister of Rajapurl, appears to 
have written an account of his patron Somapala*, son of 
Samgramapala of Rajapuri, in his Somapala-vilasa, but nothing 
is known of the contents of the work which is now lost. The 
fragmentary and unfinished Prthvtrdja-vijaya* of unknown date 
and authorship, commented upon by Jonaraja (15th century) and 
quoted by Jayaratha, may have also been a Kashmirian work. It 
deals, in conventionally poetical manner (canto v, for instance, 
illustrates varieties of figures of speech) and apparently on 
the model of Bihlana’s poem, with the victories of the Cahumana 
prince Prthviraja of Ajmer and Delhi, who fought with Shaha- 
buddin Ghori and fell in 1193 A.D., the prince being presented 
in the poem as an incarnation of Rama. There are also a few 
ornate Kavyas of this type which celebrate rulers of local and 
limited renown, but they are of little poetic or historic interest, 
and most of them are yet unpublished. Among those which 
have been printed, mention may be made of the Raüstraudha- 
vamia' of Rudra, son of Ananta and grandson of KeSava, of 
Southern India ; it gives in twenty cantos the story of Bagulas of 


1 Kahlana, viii. 621 f, 146. 

* Ed. S. K. Belvalkar, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1914-22. The author's name is missing 
but Belvalkar conjectures its author to be a Kashmirian poet named Jayánaka, who is one 
of the figures in the poem. It may have been composed between 1178 and 1193 A.D. and 
left unfinished on account of the prince's change of fortune, Jayaratha, who flourished in 
the first quarter of the 13th century cites v. 50 in his commentary on Ruyyaka's Alamkdra- 
sarvasva (ed. NSP, p. 64). The recent edition of the Prihvirája-vijaya, however, by Gouri- 
shankar H. Ojha and C. S. Gulleri(Ajmer 1941), with the commentary of Jonaraja, also gives 
the poem in an incomplete form in 12 cantos, but makes out Jayánaka to be the author. 

is edited from the birch-bark MS of the work discovered by Bühler in Kashmir in 1876 and 

now deposited in the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute at Poona. A summary of the contents 
Dëse is given by Har Bilas Sarda in J RAS, 1913, pp. 259-81. 

WME. Ed. Ember Krishnamacharya, Gackwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 1917, with an his- 

trod. by C. D. Dalal. Some cantos, eg. xii, display diversity of metres, The 

| — said tg have composed also a JáAdigtra-sáha-caríra at the command of Pratüpa Saha, 
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Mayüragiri, commencing from the originator of the dynasty, 
Rastraudha, king of Kanauj, and ending with Narayana Saha, 
ruler of Mayüragiri, who was the patron of the author. The 
Raghunüthabhyudaya, in twelve cantos, of Ramabhadramba, a 
mistress of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore, is also interesting as 
the work of a cultured woman-writer of modest poetic merit and 
historic sense on some incidents connected with the author's hero, 
which took place about 1620 A.D; while the Madhurd-vijaya or 
Virakamparáya-carita of another woman-poet, Gangadevi, queen 
of Acyutaraya of Vijayanagara, gives an account of her husband's 
conquest of Madura.* 

The Jaina writers also proved themselves adepts at this 
kind of composition, but the literary and historical interest of 
their works is variable. The most extensive but the least 
animated is the Kumdrapala-carita or Dvyasraya-hávya* of the 
Jaina Acarya Hemacandra (1089-1173 A.D.)' whose versatility 
and encyclopaedic knowledge embraced many fields of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit learning, and through whose efforts Gujarat became 
the stronghold of Svetambara Jainas for many centuries. The 
work gives in twenty-eight cantos an account of the rulers of 
Anhilvad, bringing it down to the time of Kumarapala, who 
came to the throne in 1142 A,D., and whom Hemacandra him- 
self converted into Jainism in 1152 A.D. Tht first twenty 
cantos, a part of which (xvi-xx) deals with Kumarapala but the 


1 Ed, T. R. Cintamani, University of Madras, 1934. 

a For Varadambikd-parinaya of Tirumalàmbá, as well as for these works, see below 
under Women-poets. Also see Wemabhüpála-caríita under Prose-kavya.—On Acyutardya of 
Vijaynagar, Rájanátha also wrote Acyutardydbhyudaya (ed. Srl Vanivilasa Press, 1907) in 12 
cantos ; see P. P. Sastri, Tanjore Catalogue, vii, pp. 3238-43, 

s Ed. A. V. Kathvate, cantos i-xx (Sanskrit) in two parts, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 
1885, 1915 ; and ed. S. P. Pandit, cantos xxi-xxviii (Prak:it), in the same series, 1900; 2nd 
revised edition by P. L. Vaidya, with an appendix containing Hemacandra's Prakrit Grammar, 
in the same series, 1936. 

4 Onthe author, sec G. Bühler, Über das Leben des Jaina-Monches Hemacandra, Wien 
1889, and H. Jacobi in Encyclop. of Religion and Ethics, vi, p. 591. On the author's rhetorical 
grammatical and lexicographical works, see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i. p. 203 f; S. K. 
Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, Poona 1915, p. 73 f; Th. Zachariae, fnd. 
Woerterbücher, Strassburg 1897, p, 30 f. 
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est with Kumarapala's predecessors, have a distinct importance 
for the history of the Calukyas of Gujarat. This portion is ` 
written in Sanskrit; but the last eight cantos are written in 
'rakrit and are concerned entirely with Kumarapala, although 
the two concluding cantos contain no historical matter but moral 
and religious reflections. The alternative title refers to this 
twofold medium, as well as to the intention of the work to illus- 
trate the rules of the author's own Sanskrit and  Prakrit 
grammars, which makes it Dvisamdhana. The work possesses 
great interest for the picture it gives of Kumarapala's efforts to 
make Gujarat into a model Jaina state; but it is, by its very 
learned and propagandist object, a highly artificial and laborious 
production, which brings in the usual Kavya topics, but which 
is scarcely interesting as a Kavya.’ 

Of other Jaina Kavyas, which have an historicel subject, a 
brief mention of the published texts will suffice ; they are worthy 
efforts, but present neither adequate history nor attractive 
poetry. There are, for instance, several poems and dramas4 
concerned with some of their ruling dynasties of Gujarat, especi- 
ally with the history of the Vaghela rulers Viradhavala and 
Visaladeva and their astute ministers, Vastupala and Tejahpala. 
SomeSvara, who wrote between 1179 and 1262 and whose 
Surathotsava we have already mentioned, composed his Kirti- 
kaumudi* as a panegyric of Vastupala, in the form more of a 
Campu than that of a regular Kavya. Another eulogistic work 
on the same personage, chiefly with reference to his pilgrimages 
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L There is another Kumdrapdla-carita by Jayasirhha Siri, composed in 1265 A.D. (ed. 
Hiralal Hamsaraj, Jainh Bháskarodaya Press, Jamnagar). Other works dealing with 
Kumārapāla are: the Prakrit poem, Kumdrapdla-pratibodha of Somaprabhácárya (composed 
in 1185 A.D.), ed. Gackwad's Orient. Ser., Baroda 1920; ‘he allegorical drama Moha- 
parájaya of Yaíabpála, to be noticed below; Kumdrapdla-probandha of Jinarhandaná (ed. 
Bhavnagar 1915). There is also a Kumürapála-caritra of Cáritrasundara, published by the 
Jaina Atmánanda Sabha, Bhavnagar 1914. 

iz 8 Vastupála is one of the heroes ofthe drama Hammira-mada-mardana of Jayasirnha, 


` " 
| to be noticed below. 
^. — 5$ Bd. A. V. Kathvate, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1883. 
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and religious activities, is the Sukrta-samkirtana' of Arisimha, 
son of Lavanasimha, in eleven cantos (553 verses); but the first 
two cantos give an account of the Capotkata or Cauda family 
and the Caulukya rulers of Gujarat respectively, mixed up in the 
later cantos with Kavya topics like the description of seasons 
and of the hero's entry into the city. A still third work on the 
same subject is the Vasanta-vilasa*: of Balacandra Sari, pupil of 
Haribhadra Sari and author of the drama Karuna-vajrá yudha ;* 
it was composed after Vastupala’s death (1242 A.D.) for the 
delectation of his son Jaitrasimha, and gives in fourteen cantos 
a similar account of the rulers of Gujarat and of the various 
episodes, religious and political, in Vastupala’s career.* Some 
two centuries later, Nayacandra Sdri wrote the Hammtra- 
mahühávya* in fourteen cantos, with Hammira, the Cauhan 
king of Mewar, as his hero. The narrative is uneven, and the 
author often lapses into poetic rhapsody to cover his ignorance of 
historical facts ; and more than three cantos (v-vii, and a part of 
viii) are devoted to the usual descriptions of seasons, sports, 
amusements and erotic activities of the hero. 

There are also short poems of panegyric on particular 
rulers, such as the Rajendra-karnapüra* of Sambhu (75 verses in 
varied metres), eulogising Harsa of Kashmir; the Sukrta-kirti- 
kallolini® of Udayaprabha Sari (179 verses in varied metres) 

1 Ed. Jaina Atmánanda Sabba Series, Bhavnagar 1917. For an account of the work and 
the author, see G. Bühler, Das Sukrtasamkirtana des Arisimha in Sitz. d. Wiener Akad., Wien 
1889 ; text on pp. 39-56, with an historical and literary introduction (Eng. trs. Burgess in ZA, 
XXXI, pp. 477-95). See 5. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 210f. 

s Ed. C. D. Dalal, Gackwad’s Orient. Ser., Baroda 1917. Vastupála was poetically 
called Vasantapála. 

» This work, for which see below, was composed at the temple of Adinatha during 
Vastupála's pilgrimage to Satrufjaya. 

4 Vastupála himself wrote the Nara-ndrdyandnanda noticed above ; he was not only a 
patron of poets, but also a poet himself; and in these laudatory works he is figured as states- 
man, warrior, philanthropist and man of piety. 

s Ed. Nilkantha Janardan Kirtane, Bombay 1879, with an introd. Sce Kirtane in 
IA, VIII, 1879, p. 5f. 

a Ed. Kavyamal§, Gucchaka i, NSP, Bombay 1886, pp. 22-34, ! 


T Printed as an appendix to Jayasihha Süri's Hammira-mada-mardana (Gaekwad's 
Orient. Series). 


O.P. 220—45 
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ow onov of Vastupala ; or the Prünübharana* of Jagannatha 
d 'rses in varied metres) in praise of Prananarayana of Kama- 

Tüpa; but there is not much of historical and literary worth in 

these extravagant laudations of grateful poets. 





wi: 4. SHORTER POEMS 
a. The Erotic Poetry 


The tradition of erotic poetry, we have seen, is ubiquitous 
in Sanskrit literature; and from the time of Asvaghosa's 
Saundarananda, it is appropriated by the Mahakavya (as also by 
drama) in its fulsome description of erotic acts and feelings, 
which occupy not a small place in these compositions, and of 
which even pious Hindu and Jaina writers are not abhorrent. 
But Sanskrit love-poetry, from the begining, is either mixed up 
with descriptive matter (as in the Megha-düta and Ghatakarpara 
poem) and didactic drift (as in ASvaghosa and Bhartrhari), or it 
takes the form (as in Amaru) of single stanzas, standing by 
themselves, in which the poet delights to present a complete 
picture in an elegant and finished form. The Sanskrit Antholo- 
gies abound in such fine little stanzas ; in all likelihood they are 
taken from extensive works of particular poets, which are now 
lost ; but they are isolated in the stanza-form as complete units 
of expression. It is probable that they were sometimes composed 
as such, not in a particular context but independently, and were 
collected together in the frame of Satakas. Even if it is possible 
to find out an entire significance from the detached stanzas in a 
Sataka, they seldom have any inner connexion or motive in 
relation to one another, or any totality of effect, each stanza by 


1 Ed. Kávyamàli, Gucchaka i, pp. 79-90. The author also wrote Asapha-vilá:a, 
ap»arently a prose Akhyáyiká, in praise of Nawab Asaf Khan (d. 1641), a nobleman of the 
court of Shah Jahán, Jagaddbharapa in honour of Shah Jahán's son Dara Shikoh ; but these 
` works do not appear to have been yet printed. 
. — "There is no need to deal here with geographical or topographical works (De£a-vrttas) 
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itself having a self-contained charm of its own. Inthis way, 
extraordinary variety, richness and subtlety are achieved by 
depicting single aspects of the infinite moods and fancies of love ; 
and the necessity of comperssing one whole idea or situation 
within the limits of a single stanza gives to the pictures the preci- 
sion and elegance of exquisite cameos of poetic thought and feeling, 
This is one of the most remarkable characteristics of Sanskrit 
love-poetry, of which we have already spoken and which gives 
to it a value of its own. There is no systematic and well knit 
love-poem or love-lyric in the sense in which we understand it 
today. In the series of individual stanzas, the erotic poetry 
deals with niceties rather than simplicities of love, with fanciful 
vagaries rather than direct exaltations. It has very often a 
background of nature and natural feelings, but they are romanti- 
cised with elegancies of words and ideas, and there is nothing 
of the beauty that stings and thrills. The sentiment is more 
often artistic than personal, and expressed in perfect accordance 
with the poetic theory of impersonalised enjoyment, which would 
not permit the theme of a particular woman, but of woman as such, 
provided she is young and beautiful." Itis true that the particular 
woman is always there behind the universalised woman, and 
inspires the emotional earnestness and vivid imagery, but there is 
_ in its refined and idealised expression little of subjectivity or of the 
lyric mood ; and the poetry delights to move in an imaginative 
world of serene and pleasant fiction. 
In later erotic poetry, with which we are concerned here, 
the rhetorical and psychological refinements come to dominate ; 
and even if the little pictures often possess delicacy of feeling 
and gracefulness of touch, the reality and richness of the emotion 
are obscured by deliberate straining after conventional literary 
| effects. The love-poetry does not escape the taint of artificiality 
which marks the entire poetry of this period. We have the 
same want of independence, the same monotony inseparable from 


1 See above, pp. 38-39. 
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| similar series of ideas and similar treatment. The technical ` 

. ; analysis and authority of Erotics and Poetics, which evolved a 

| system of meticulous classification of the ways and means of 

| love and their varied effects, eastablished a series of so-called 

poetic conventions, to be expressed with stock poetic phrases, 

analogies and conceits. All conceivable types of heroes and 

heroines ; their assistants and adjuncts; the different shades of 

their feelings and gestures ; the generous sets of their excellences, 

physical and mental; the varied moods and situations ; in fact, 

the entire sentiments of love, with its elaborate paraphernalia, 

is industriously defined, analysed and classified, with a great deal 

of observation, it is true, but with all the pedantry of scholastic 

formalism. The emotional and artistic formulas thus prescribed 

| become the unalterable mechanism of erotic poetry. "The result 

naturally is the growth of a refined artificiality in sentiment 

and expression ; and in uninspired poets, it becomes a clever 

but mechanical reproduction of romantic commonplaces and 

decorative shibboleths. The general tradition established by 

Amaru and Bhartrhari is further refined, but seldom exceeded or 

advanced. Making allowance for these obvious limitations, it 

should nevertheless be conceded that the erotic poetry of this 

period is never so dull and dreary as the extensive Mahakavya, 

but can often work up its aesthetic and emotional banalities into 

things of real beauty. The bloom is doubtless artificial, and 

the perfection is attained by careful culture; there is no rush 

of passion or tumult of style; but very often in the detached 

stanzas of the Anthologies, as well as in some sustained works 

of lesser poets, we have rare and pleasing moments of charm, 

which we miss in the more ambitious and elaborately composed 

Kavyas. If they are dainty trifles, it is often in trifling things 

that poetry flourishes with daintiness of touch in metre, phrase, 

sound and sense, more than in massive productions of erudite 

industry. Perhaps the theme of love has a wider and more 

potent appeal; perhaps the poets themselves are more readily 

| moved and become better articulate by its intimate character. 
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* Whatever may be the reasn, the fact remains that this poetry is 
often characterised by the tender and touching strain of a refined 
emotional inflatus, while the emotion of the greater Kavya poets 
is almost always a matter of serious doubt. 

It is also noteworthy that the erotic poetry of this period 
is very closely allied with its devotional and didactic poetry, not 
only in respect of quality but also on account of certain funda- 
mental characteristics. Although commonsense and poetics 
would like to distinguish between love and religious devotion, 
or love and worldly wisdom, it is curious that in the actual poetic 
practice of Sanskrit, the three aspects of human thought and 
activity betray a tendency to intermingle. While mediaeval 
devotionalism is saturated with eroticism, of which it is some- 
times a transfigured expression, the didactic reflectiveness cannot 
but concern itself earnestly with the mighty sex-impulse of 
human life. The old tradition of Srngara, Niti and Vairagya, 
of Love, Wisdom and Resignation, going hand in hand, naturally 
persists, either in the Sataka form or in regular poems, the one 
adding a zest and piquancy to the other; and the lover, the 
moralist and the devotee dominate the lesser, but better, poetry 
of this period. 

The Sanskrit erotic poetry is best exemplified, as we have 
said, in the hundreds of exquisite stanzas, scattered in the 
Anthologies and assigned to more than a thousand obscure and 
well nigh dateless poets; but the Anthologies, being repositories 
of diverse metter, do not bring erotic poetry alone into promi- 
nence. Nor isit possible for us to deal here in detail with the 
immense wealth and variety of material which they supply for 
a study of Sanskrit love-poetry. We shall confine ourselves here 
to separate poems, or collections of stanzas in the form of Satakas. 
‘Of these, the earliest appears to be the Cauri- (or Caura) surata- 
paficasika* shortly, Caura-paficasika, of unknown date and author- 


1 (i) Ed. P. von. Bohlen (along with Bhartrhari’s Satakas), with comm. of Ganapati, 
Berlin 1833, and also ed. in Haeberlin's Kávyasarhgraha, Calcutta 1547, p. 227 (Devanigari 
and Bengali recension); (0 ed. and trs, J, Ariel in JA, 1848, s. 4, t. xi, p. 469 f, and sd. in 
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_ ship, but generally ascribed to Bihlana, around which romantic » 
le ends have gathered. It consists of fifty passionate stanzas In 
the Vasantatilaka metre, uttered in the first person, on the subject 
of secret love, which is apparently responsible for the title of the 

poem. Most of it is devoted to the description of feminine 

charm in particularly erotic situations ; and the recollective word- 
pictures of stolen pleasure, with their lavish sensuous detail, 
appear vividly circumstantial. This fact probably became the 
starting point of a large number of anecdotes regarding the 
origin and authorship of the work; and the popularity of the 
luscious poem gave rise to at least three distinct recensions of 
the text. In one form of the South Indian recension, we find 
the text enclosed in a poem called Bihlana-hàv ya, in which the 

poet Bihlana is made to utter these stanzas when caught in a 

secret intrigue with a princess and led to be executed, with the 

result that the king, impressed by the glowing verses, relents, 
orders his release and permits his marriage with the princess. 

The story occurs in various forms, and the names of the actors, 

as well as place of occurrence of the alleged incident, are also 

varied.t As in the case of most early collections of the Sataka 
type, the text is extremely fluctuating, only about thirty-three 


Kavyamalé, Gucchaka xiii, NSP, Bombay 1903, pp. 145-49, as imbedded in the Bihlana-küvya 
(South Indian recension); (iii) ed. and trs. W. Solf, Kiel 1886 (Kashmirian recension). The 
work, in its Vulgate text, is poetically, if freely, rendered into English verse by Sir Edwin 
Arnold (in litho, Trübner : London 1896). The work has been printed also in Jivananda Vidya- 
sagar's KAvym-sarhgraha, i, p. 596f (3rd ed. 1888) and in Kivyakalipa, No. I, pp. 100-05. 

! Im Solf's edition there are no names, but there are two introductory verses which 
mention Bihlana, an unnamed king of Kuntala and a princess, In Ariel's edition, the princess 
is Yáminl-pürpatilaka, daughter of the Paficila king Madandbhirama: in the Kavyamala 
edition, she is Sasikalà, Candrakalá or Candralekhàá, dauthter of Virasirhha of Mahilápattana : 
in Gujarat manuscripts, she is a Cauda or Caura (f.e., Cápotkafa) princess; while in the Bengal 
tradition, she is Vidy8, daughter of king VlIrasimha, and the poet-hero is not Biblana, but 
Sundara (also called Cora-kavi), son of Gunasigara of Ca'rapalli in Radha, while the stanzas 
of the Paficdsiké, often absorbed in larger poems, are made by pun to have a twofold appli- 
cation simultaneously to Vidya and the goddess Kall whom Sundara propitiates in his distress. 
The last account occurs in various forms in Bengali poems, which appropriate the Sanskrit 
stanzas; but a Sanskrit version, ascribed to Vararuci, also exists in 53 verses (see Sailendra- 
math Mitra in Proc. of the Second Orient, Conference, Calcutta 1923, p. 215f). The legend 
also forms the theme of a Sanskrit Vidyá-sundara (printed in Jivsrarca's Küvya-sirt greta 
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x verses being common to the Kashmirian and the South Indian 


recensions. It is clear, therefore, that Bihlapa's authorship’ can 
be asserted with as a little confidence as that of Cora (in spite 
of Jayadeva's mention of a poet of that name in his Prasanna- 
rüghava)! or of Sundara. It is, on the other hand, not improbable 
that the stanzas were old floating verses of forgotten authorship, 
which were ascribed to Bihlana, Cora, Sundara, and Vararuci in 
turns, and different legendary frame-stories were supplied. But 
the work itself, as a whole, is indeed a fine specimen of Sanskrit 
erotic poetry. Notwithstanding repetition of conventional ideas, 
imageries and situations, the spring and resonance of its Vasanta- 
tilaka stanzas, the simplicity and swing of its comparatively 
smooth diction, and the vivid relish of its recollection of past 
scenes of pleasure relieve, by their descriptive richness and 
variety, the monotony inevitable in such series of verses, and 
render the poem unique in Sanskrit. No direct imitation of the 
work has survived, but occasionally we find its influence at work ; 
as for instance, in verses 92 and 99-114 of the apparently late 
poem, the Tdrd-sasanka® of Krsna, son of Narayana. 


iii, pp. 441-63) ; but the stanzas Paficátiká do not occur, and the poem supplies a small part of 
the story without any preliminary account of Vidyáà and Sundara. The idea of a tunnel made 
by Sundara under the palace for his clandestine meetings is old and occurs in the Maháummaga 
Játaka (Fausboll, vi, no. 546) 

i Apart from the fact that Bihlana himself makes no claim to any royal intrigue in his 
autobiographical account, the fact that a stanza from the Kashmirian recension, which is 
supposed to be more genuine (midrá-nimilita-dr$ah Solf, no. 36), is cited in Abhinavagupta's 
Locana (ed. NSP. p. 60) Kuntaka's Vokrokti-jivita (ed, S. K. De, ad i, 51, 65) and Dhanika's 
commentary on Daía-rüpaka (ed. NSP, iv 23); it indicates the existence of the text in some 
form already in the 10th century. 

2 The suggestion that the name Cora or Caura, found in some versions of the legend, 
implies an original story of the love of a robber chief and a princess, is illusory ; for in one 
version Cora is the proper name of a Brahmin, and it is evident that the name was suggested 
by the very title of the poem relating to stolen love. The idea of a princess must have been a 
part of the original legend, for itisfound in a stanza which occurs in the various versions 
(Solf nos. 37, 55; Bohlen nos. 11, 45 ; Jivananda nos. 10, 43), but the name Vidya is obviously 
based upon a misunderstanding, deliberate or otherwise, of the simile vidyari pramdda-galitam 
iva, occurring in one of the common opening stanzas of the poem. 

* Ed. Kávyamáalà, Gucchaka iv, NSP, Bombay 2nd ed., 1899, pp. 68-71. If the author 


is the son of the Kerala poet Nár&yapa Bbha(ta, then he would belong to the commencement 
of the 17th century. 
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— The tradition of the Sataka form is followed by a large « 
number of poets. Thus, Utpreksavallabha, whose Bhiksdadtana 
is more an erotic than a religious poem, wrote before the 14th 
century the Sundari-sataka,* a highly artifical eulogy of feminine 
beauty in the Arya metre, at the request of king Madanadeva, 
whose identity, however, is not known; while in the beginning 
of the 18th century, Visvesvara, son of Laksmidhara, of Almora, 
composed, among other works, the Romavali-sataka*, in the same 
spirit of unblushingly describing intimate feminine charms with 
elaborate skill but with dubious taste. The Srneara-Satakas are 
numerous ; but among those which have been printed, one need 
only mention those of Janardana QGosvamin* and Narahari,‘ 
and the three centuries, called — Srngara-kalika-trisati,^ of 
Kamaraja Diksita, (beginning of the 18th century ?) son 
of Samaraja,° in which the first lines of the verses follow 
the alphabetical order! Some poets attempt both the themes 
of Srhgara and Vairagya, as for instance, Janardana Gosvamin, 
who also wrote a  WVirágya-sataka" (his Niti-Sataka is 
perhaps missing !); some attempt (as we have already seen 
in the cases of the Rasik-ranjan of Ramacandra and Srngára- 
vairügya-tarangini of the Jaina Somaprabha) to utilise the 
device of punning to make their poems have a simultaneous 
double application to erotic and ascetic themes ; while others, 
like Dhanadadeva compose three separate centuries on Srngara, 
Niti and Vairàgya. A work of greater pretension and reputa- 
tion is the Aryd-saptasati® of Govardhana, a court-poet of 


Ed. KAvyamilá, Gucchaka ix, 1916, p. 100f. 

Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka viii, 2nd ed., 1911, p. 135f. 

Ed. Kàvyamalà, Gucchaka xi, 1925, p. 133f. 

Ed. Kávyamaàlà, Gucchaka xii, 1897, p. 37f. 

Ed. KAvyamilà, Gucchaka xiv, 2nd ed., 1938, p. 86f. 

See S. K. De Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 320. 

Ed, Kavyamala. Gucchaka xiii, 2nd ed., 1916, p. 131f. 

Ed. Kavyamali, Gucchaka xiii, pp. 33-108 ; composed in 1434 A.D. 

Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, with the comm. of Ananta, NSP., 2nd er 
Bombay 1895 ; also ed. Somnath Sarman, Dacca 1864 (text only, in Bengali inverters), 

The text in the two editions differ, the first containing 756 and the second 731. verses, See 
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» Laksmansena of Bengal and contemporary of Jayadeva who 
mentions him in the Gita-gouinda. There are more than 700 
isolated verses in this poem, arranged alphabetically in Vrajyas and 
having a predominantly erotic theme. Govardhana obvious- 
ly takes the Prakrit Gatha-saptasati of Hala as his model. He 
attains a measure of success, but the verses, moving haltingly 
in the somewhat unsuitable medium of Sanskrit Arya metre, 
are more ingenious than poetical, and lack the flavour, wit and 
heartiness of Hala’s miniature word-pictures. But the work 
achieved the distinction of having inspired the very interesting 
Hindi Satsat of Viharilal,t which holds a high rank in Hindi 
poetry. The very late author Vi$ve$vara of Almora, mentioned 
above, also appears to have taken Govardhana's work as his 
model in his own Sanskrit Aryd-saptasati,* but it is a very poor 
production. A bare mention will suffice of other poems which 
do not adopt the Sataka form, but which are yet substantial 
assemblage, more or less, of independent stanzas, such as the 
Svaha-sudhakara,* a comparatively short poem (26 verses) of the 
Campt type with a thin story, and the Koti-viraha,* a longer 
poem (107 verses) with a similarly scanty story of two imaginary 
lovers, their union and separation, —both composed by Narayana, 
the Kerala author of the Narayaniya (Stotra), who lived towards 
the end of the 16th century. Much more interesting and well 
written is the Bhdmini-vildsa* of the well-known Tailanga poet- 
rhetorician Jagannatha, son of Perubhatta and Laksmi, who 


S.K. De in Eastern and Indian Studies in honour of F.W. Thomas, p. 64f (Extra no. of the NIA), 
p. 64f. All that is known of the author will be found discussed by Pischel in his Holfdichter 
des Laksmanasena, Gottingen 1893, pp. 30-33. 

A. Grierson in JRAS, 1894, p. 110. 

* Ed. Visnuprasad Bhandari, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, with the author's own 
comm., Benares 1924, 

3 Ed. Kavyaméla, Gucchaka iv, p. 52f. 

4 EL Kavyamilé, Gucchaka v, 2nd ed., 1908, p. 142f. It is explained that Koti or 
Kodiya in Malayalam means 'nütana'. 

5 Ed. K. P. Parab and M. R. Telang, with comm. of Acyutarfya, NSP, Bombay 
1894 ; also ed. Granthamala, iv, with the comm. of Mahádeva Diksita, containing some 
extra verses. The work has been printed many times in India. Text, with Eng. trs., by 
Sesadri Der, Bombay 1894; French trs. by A. Bergaigne, Paris 1872. For the author, who 
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. fourished during Shah Jahan’s reign. The work, however, is not 
entirely erotic, being divided into four parts, namely, Anyokti 


preponderance is towards the erotic and the didactic. Although 
there is not much depth of feeling or height of imagination, a 
large number of the verses can be singled out for their neatness 
and elegance of expression and considerable pictorial fancy. 

The general tendency in an unoriginal epoch to produce 
imitations or counterfeits is responsible for more than fifty 
Data-kavyas,* which derive their impetus, but not inspiration, 
from Kalidasa's Megha-düta. Their interest lies not so much in 
their poetical worth as in their utilisation of the original form 
and motif in different ways and for different purposes, furnishing 
illuminating illustration of the variations that can be worked by 
ingenious and industrious talents, which could scarcely imbibe 
the poetic spirit of the original work. The Mandakranta metre is 
generally accepted, but we have also Sikharini,* Vasantatilaka,' 


(101 verses) Srhgara (102), Karuna (19) and Santa (31), but the 


lived in the 2nd and 3rd quarters of the 17th century, see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 
275f. In the introduction to Lakshman Ramachandra Vaidya's ed. of the work (Bombay 1887) 
there is a list of Jagannatha's works. 

y A treatment of the Düta-kávya literature is given by Chintaharan Chakravarti in 
IHQ. III, pp. 273-97. Sequels to the Megha-düra have also been thought of, and there arc also 
a few Pratisaidezsas, containing the counter-message of the Yaksa's wife ! 

* Asin Hamra-düra of Ropa Gosvimin and Manodüta of Frajanátha. The former work 
has been very often printed, e.g., in Haeberlin's Kávya-sarbgraha, p. 323f (Jivananda i, p. 
441f), in Harichand Hirachand's Küvyakalápa, Bombay 1864, p. 35f, etc; but there is no 
critical edition, the number of verses varying in the printed texts. The learned author, who 
flourished in the 15th century, was one of the disciples of Caitanya of Bengal (sce S. K. De, 
introd, to Pa -/yávali, for an account of the author and his works). In the present work, a 
swan is sent as messenger by the GopIs of Vrndivana to Krsna at Mathura, the poem 
incidentdlly illustrating the Rasa-édstra of Bengal Vaisnavism. The Manodéta of Tailatiga 
Vrajan&tha, composed in 1758 A.D. (ed. Kávyamál&, Gucchaka xiii, pp. 84-130), describes 
the sending of Mind as messenger to Krsna by the helpless Draupadi when she was insulted 
at the court of Duryodhana. 

s Asin Manodüta of Visgudása and Hrdaya-duta of Harihara. The first work (ed. 
Chintaharan Chakravari, Sarskrta S&hitya Parigad, Calcutta 1937) is a pathetic appeal in 

101 verses to Krsna, with Mind as messenger and includes à description of Vyadávana. The 
Vaignava author is said to have been a maternal uncle of Caitanya of Bengal, and if so, lived 
in the 15th century. The second work is noticed by Weber, Berlin Catalogue, i, no. 571 
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. Malin and even Sardolavikridita.* Not only inanimate 
objects, like the Wind,* the Moon,* Footprints“ and the sacred 
Tulasi plant,* but also various birds and animals, like the parrot, 
cuckoo, bee, swan,’ peacock, cakora, cataka and cakravaka,® as 
well as mythological beings like Uddhava* and Hanümat,'*are 
selected as messengers for imaginary journeys Over various places 


1 Asin Candra-dita of Jambi, noticed by Peterson, Three Reports 1887, p. 292. It 
contains 23 verses with various forms of Yamaka, and deals with an ordinary love-message of 
a woman to her lover. It belongs probably to the first half of the 10th century ed. (J. B. 
Chaudhuri, Calcutta 1941; also see Modern Review, Calcutta, Ixx, no 2, August, 1941, 
pp. 158-61). 

2 As in Pika-data, mentioned by Chakravarti (in JHQ, iii, p. 272), in 31 verses, describing 
the sending of a cuckoo as a messenger to Krsna by the GopIs. The same theme and the same 
metre occur also in the Pdntha-diéta of Bholinatha (Eggeling, Ind. Office Car. vii, no, 3890), 
the messenger being a pilgrim on the way to Mathura, 

s As in the Pavana-düta of Dhoy!l, ed. Manomohan Chakravarti, from a single MS in 
JASB, 1905, pp. 53-68 ; re-edited Chintaharan Chakravarti, Samskrta Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta 
1926. The author, a court-poet of Laksmanasena of Bengal, is mentioned by Jayadeva as a 
contemporary. The work is noteworthy in taking up, without being a Carita, an historical 
personage, namely, the poct's patron Laksmapgasena, as the hero. The poet makes 
Küvalayavatl, a Gandharva maiden of the Malaya hills, fall in love with the king during the 
latter's career of conquest in the south, and send the south.easterly wind as a messenger. 
It is an clegent poem of 104 verses, but of no greater merit than most poems of its kind. 
There is another Pavana-data of Vadicandra Siri, who flourished in the 17th century, in 101 
verses, in which the wind carries a message from Vidyánarcsa, king of Ujjayint, to his wife 
Tar’, who has been abducted by a Vidyüdhara (ed. Kávyamálá, Gucchaka xiii, p. 9-24), 
a purely invented story. 

é Asin the Indu-düta of Vinayavijaya-gani, and several Candra-dütas. In the first-named 
work (ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka xiv, pp. 40-60; 131 verses), the well known Jaina author 
(end of the 17th century), residing at Jodhpur, sends the moon as messenger, with a kind of 
Vijhapti-patra to his religious preceptor at Surat, incidentally describing Jaina temples and 
sacred places on the way. For other Candra-dütas see Chakravarti, in JHQ, HI. p. 276. 

6 Asin the Padánka-düta of Krsna Sarvabhauma. ed. Jivananda's Küvyasarhgraha, 
i, pp. 507-30; Kávyakalápa, i, p. 53f. The work, in which the footprints of Krgna are asked 
by the Gop!s to carry their message to him at Mathura, was composed at the court of 
Raghunátha Ráya of Nadia (Bengal) in 1723 A.D. 

8 As in Tulasi-déta, mentioned by Chakravarti, op. cit. It is in 34 verses, composed in 
Saka 1706— 1784 A.D., with the same theme of the Gopi's message to Krsna. 

* Harhsa-duta of Rüpa Gosvimin mentioned above, and Alarisa-düra of Vetkatfadesika 
and anonymous Harhsa-sarideía mentioned below. 

® For numerous works with these devices, see Chakravarti, op. cir, 

* Asinthe Uddhava-sanidefa (138 verses) of Rüpa Gosvümin (ed. in Haeberlin, p. 322f ; 
Jivananda, ili, p. 215f) and Uddhava-düta (141 verses, ed. in Haeberlin, p. 348 f; Jivadande 
i. p. 531f) of Madhava Sarman. The theme is based on Bhágavata Purápa x. 47, 

to Asin Kapi-dita, Dacca University Library, MS no. 975B (fragmentary). 





. im India, the topographical information being of variable value. 
— The limit is reached when even abstract objects, like the 
2 Mind' and Devotion," are made to discharge the function, 
the poems tending to become abstract and allegorical. 
Mythological subjects, such as the well known stories of Rama 
and Sita, Krsna and Radha,‘ Parávanatha and Neminatha* 
are utilised, besides those of historical personages in a few rare 
cases. In the hands of Jaina and Vaisnava authors the device 
easily becomes the means of religious instruction, reflection or 
propaganda. A curious literary application is also seen in the 
adoption of the trick of Samasya-pürana in the compostion of 
some Düta-kavyas. The Jaina imitations’ sometimes adopt and 


t Besides the Manodéta and Hrdaya-düta mentioned above, we have a Cetodüta 
(129 verses) of an unknown Jaina author, which describes the sending of the author's own 
mind as a messenger to his preceptor, but which also adopts the device of Samasyá-pürapa in 
having the fourth foot of every verse identical with the fourth corresponding foot of verses 
from the Megha-dita. 

9 As in the Bhakti-düta (23 verses) of Káliprasáda (Mitra, Notices, iii, p. 27) in which 
Mukti is figured as the lady of the poct's desire and Bhakti acts as a messenger. 

s Onlyinalimited number of poems, such as the Kapi-düta mentioned above, the 
Bhramara-düta of the Nyàya commentator Rudra Nydyavacaspati, son of Vidyünivása (H, P. 
Sastri, Notices, ii, p. 153), the Candra-düta of Krsoacandra Tarkálarhkára, (ibid, loc. cit.), 
and the Harmisa-düta (604-50 verses in two Aśvāsas) of the well known South Indian scholar 
teacher Venkatadesika (ed Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore 1913). 

4 This is, of course, a favourite subject with Vaiígava writers, especially of Bengal; 
and the works, some of which are noted above, arc numerous. 

8 Sec below. 

© Asin the Pavana-dáta of Dhoyl. The Jaina poems about the report of progress from 
a pupil to the preceptor are also not fictitious in respect of persons figuring in them. 

e Besides the Cetodüta mentioned above, we have several Jaina works of this kind, The 
Parivdbhyudaya of Jinasena, who wrote the Adipurdna in the 9th century, is not a Dütaküvya, 
but gives the life-story of Párívanátha (ed. Yogiraj Panditacharya, NSP, Bombay 1909); 
the entire Megha-düta, however, is incorporated by the device of inserting one or two 
lines of Kālidāsa in each verse. Similarly, the Sila-dita, which is not a Düta-küvya but a 


didactic poem on the story of Sthülabhadra, is composed on the principle of Samasyüpürana 
by Caritrasundara-gagi (ed. Yaíovijaya Jaina Granthamala, Benares 1915) in 1420 
A.D. But there are also Jaina Düta-kávyas which employ the device. Thus the Nemi- 
dita of Vikrama, son of $rhgára, describes in -123 verses (ed. Kavyam&la, Gucchaka ii, 
1886, p 85f), the sending of the cloud as a messenger by the Tirtharhkara Neminátha's wife 
Rajamati to her husband, who had gone to Mount Abu to practise penance ; but the last line 
of each verse is taken from Kálidása's poem in the manner of Samasyá-pürapa. Of the 


ame type is the Meghadüta-samas yá-lekha (ed. Jaina Atmánanda Grantham4!à, Bhavnagar: 
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= incorporate one or two Padas, ussually the fourth Pada, of 

— Kalidasa's verses into the corresponding Padas of their own verses, 
the rest being composed by the poets themselves as a kind of 
clever filling up of the entire stanza. It is ingenious, but the 
literary exercise naturally leads to artificiality and straining of the 
language. The original object of sending a love-message is also 
replaced in some works by the intention of making the poem a 
kind of descriptive Vijhapti-patra, sent by a disciple to his precep- 
tor,to report progress in religious activities in a distant land. 
This finds a parallel to the Vaisnava effort to make the poems 
vehicles for conveying devotional ideas, the sentiment of love 
being replaced by those of tranquillity and devotion. The 
process reaches its climax as the Data-kavya becomes a nominal 
form for conveying abstract philosophical ideas, as when a devotee 
sends the swan of his mind with a philosophical message to his 
beloved Bhakti for an imaginary flight to the world of Siva !*' 


b. The Devotional Poetry 


The devotional poetry of this period, connected closely with 
the erotic, presents two lines of literary growth, which sometimes 
‘blend, but which stand in no constant relation. We have, on 
the one hand, the tradition of elaborate Stotras of a descriptive 
or philosophical character, but, on the other, we have the 
steady development of highly impassioned devotional poems, 
which pass through the whole gamut of erotic motif, imagery 
and expression. The personal note is present in both the 
tendencies, but while in the one it is expressed in the guise of 
religious thought, religious motion in the other shapes and colours 


1914) of Meghavijaya (end of the 17th century), in which the cloud is sent as a messenger to the 
author's preceptor Vijayaprabha Sori. 

AA- In one case a note of parody appears, e.g., in the Küka-düta (mentioned by 
M. Krishnamacharier, Classical Sanskrit Literature, Madras 1937, p. 365), in which a fallen 
‘Brahmin in prison seeks to send a message through a crow to his beloved Kádambari (Drink) ! 
—The Vdrimandana-guna-dita of Vireresvara (ed. J. B. Chaudhuri, Calcutta 1941) is a telisious 

ysophical poem which solicits the patronage of a king ! | 
9 Asin Harsa-sarhdeta, ed. Sambasiva Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 1930. 
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it. The intellectual satisfaction and moral earnestness, which 
characterise the earlier theistic  devotionalism, inspire the 
high-toned traditional Stotras; but with the rise of mediaeval 
sects and propagation of emotional Bhakti movements, the basic 
inspiration of devotional writings is supplied, more or less, by 
4 mood of erotic mysticism, which seeks to express religious 
longings in the intimate language and imagery of earthly 
passion. This brings about a new development in Sanskrit 
religious poetry, and relates it very closely with erotic literature, 
so much so that poems like the Gita-govinda would appear, from 
different aspects, both as a religious and an erotic work. The 
mighty sex-impulse becomes transfigured into a deeply religious 
emotion; and, however mystic the devotional attitude may 
appear, the literary gain is beyond question. While the Stotras of 
more orthodox tradition beget a new series of grave, elevated and 
speculative hymns, the emotional and poetic possibilities of the 
newer quasi-amorous attitude become immense and diverse, and 
express themselves in mystically passionate poems, dramas and 
Campos. These effusions of the devout heart are in a sense beyond 
criticism, but, strictly speaking, they do not always attain a high 
level of poetic excellence. Nevertheless, the more the religious 
sentiment becomes personal in ardour and concrete in expression, 
the more the pedantry of its theology and psychological rhetoric 
recedes to the background, and it is lifted to the idealism and 
romantic richness of intensely passionate expression. In the 
hands of these erotic-religious emotionalists, we have a fresh 
accession and interpretation of the romantic legends of the gods; 
and the wistfulness, amazement and ecstasy of the new devotional 
sentiment lift its poetry from the dry dogmatism of scholastic 
thought into a picturesque and luscious spiritualisation of sensuous 
words and ideas. 

The more orthodox mode of staid and sober Stotra-writing 
is, however, not less fruitful, prompted that it is by the extreme- 
ly active impetus of speculative thought or scholastic learning 
of the time The large number of Vedantic Stotras, for instance 
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some of which are ascribed to the great Samkara himself, the 
Kashmirian Saivite poems, the Jaina and Buddhist Mahayana 
hymns, the South Indian Vaisnava and Saiva panegyric of deities, 
or the Bengal Tantric and Vaisnava eulogiums, are inspired by 
the different religious tendencies of the time. They spring 
no doubt, from depth of religious conviction ; but, composed 
generally that they are for the purposes of a particular cult, they 
are often weighted with its theological or philosophical ideas. 
When they are not of this learned type, or when they do not 
merely give a string of laudatory names and epithets of deities 
ora metricallitany of their glory and greatness, or when they 
are not merely liturgical verses, they possess the moving quality 
of attractive religious poems. These alone come within the 
sphere of literary criticism. The number of Stotras preserved 
is indeed vast, and only a small percentage of them is yet in 
print; but even those which have been published are mostly of 
unknown or late date, and their individual poetic traits are not 
always conspicuous. Only a few of them rise to the level even 
ofa medicore poem, being burdened with didactic or doctrinal 
matter, or with dry recital of commonplace words and ideas. It 
is true that no other department of Sanskrit verse has been so 
prolific; that it would not be just to ignore the Stotras as mere 
curiosities, even though Sanskrit rhetorical and anthological 
literature displays no special enthusiasm for them ; and that no 
adequate study of Jaina, Buddhist and Hindu hymnology has 
yet been made; but at the same time, no case has been made 
that, apart from religious interest, the literature deserves a 
deeper investigation for its purely poetic worth, even though 
individual Stotras have been of modesty merit. Some of the 
hymns are undobtedly popular and have been uttered by thou- 
sands of devout minds from generation to generation, but mere 


1 For printed collections of Jaina, Buddhist and Hindu Stotras, see below, but they 
hardly represent the vastness of this literature, The notice of Stotra manuscripts, for instance, 
in the Madras Government Oriental Manuscript Library covers three volumes (xviii-xx), The 
Puránas and Tantra works abound in Stotras. 






apularity or liturgical employment is no index to literary 
ality. They are popular, not because they are always great 
religious poems of beauty, but because they give expression to 
cherished religious ideas. They are concerned more with religion 
than religious emotion, and have therefore different values for the 
devotee and the literary critic. 

The later Buddhist Stotras' are true to the manner and 
diction of the Hindu Stotras, the only difference lying in the 
mode and object of adoration. Some of them choose the ornate 
style and elaborate metres of the Kavya, while others are litanies 
of the type common in the Puranas. The Lohkesvara-sataka* of 
Vajradatta, who lived under Devapala in the 9th century, is 
composed in the elaborate Sraghara verses,* describing in the 
form of a series of benedictions the physical features and mental 
excellences of the deity Avalokite$vara, obviously on the model of 
the Satakas of Mayüra and Bana ; and tradition has also invented 
a similar legend of the poet’s being cured of leprosy by this 
eulogy of the deity! In the same Sragdhara metre and polished 
diction is composed a large number of Stotras to Tara, the 
female counterpart of Avalokitesvara, of which the Aryd-tara- 
sragdhará-stotra*" (37 verses) of the Kashmirian Sarvajhamitra, 
who lived in the first-half of the 8th century, is perhaps the most 
remarkable. The Bhakti-sataka* of Ramacandra Kavibharati 


EI 
F- 


: of Bengal, who came to Cylon under king Parakramabahu at 


about 1245 A.D. and became a Buddhist, is of some interest as 


1 For a bibliography and short treatment of Buddhist Stotras, see Winternitz, HIL, ii, 
p. 375 f. 

2 Ed. Suzanne Karpelés, with Sanskrit and Tibetan texts and a Fr. trs., in JA, 1919, 
s. 11, t. xiv, pp. 357-465. Cf. F. W. Thomas in JRAS., 1921, pp. 281-83. 

s Itshould be remembered that the Gandi-stotra ascribed to Afvaghoda is composed in 
the Sragdhará metre, as also the Stotras of Mayüra and Bina. 

4 Ed.S. C. Vidyabhusan, with commentary and two Tibetan versions in Bauddha- 
- Stotra-sarhgraha, vol. i. Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1908. Inthe introduction, the editor mentions 
mo fewer than 96 texts relating to Tara. The author also wrote several other Stotras, which 
have been edited and translated by G, de Blonay in his Mareriaux pour servir d l'historie de la 
déesse Buddhique Tard, Paris 1895. 

5 Ed. Haraprasad Sastri, with Bog. trs., ia ZBT'S, i, 1893, pt. 2, pp. 21-43. 
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an example of the application of Hindu ideas of Bhakti to an 
extravagant eulogy of the Buddha, composed in the approved 
Kavya style and diction. It is not necessary to deal with later 
Mahayana Tantric Stotras, which are innumerable but which 
show little poetic merit. 

The Jaina Stotras! commencing with the Bhaktamara of 
Manatunga and the Kalyána-mandira of his imitator Siddhasena 
Divakara,? are large in number, but they also exhibit the same 
form, style and characteristics, and therefore need not detain us 
‘long. Besides eulogies of particular saints or Jinas, there is quite 
a number of Stotras, generally known as CaturvimsSati-jina-stutt 
or Caturvimsika, in which all the twenty-four Jinas are extolled. 
Such Stotras are composed by well-known teachers and devotees, 
like Samantabhadra* (c. first half of the 8th century), Bappa- 
bhatti* (c. 743-838 A.D.) Sobhana* (second half of the 10th 
century), Jinaprabha So? (beginnig of the 14th century) and 
others. As the glorification of Jinas and saints does not admit 
of much variation in subject-matter, some poems, as we have seen, 
are artificially constructed to show tricks of language in the use 
of Yamaka and other rhetorical figures in the regular Kavya 
method ; while others contain religious reflections and instructions, 
which conduce little towards literature. 

Of the Hindu Stotras," it is difficult to say if all the two 
hundred Vedantic Stotras, which pass current under the name of 


1 Collections of Jaina Stotras will be found in Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka vii, 3rd ed., 
Bombay 1907; in Jaina Stotra Samgraha, published in the Yasovijaya Jaina Granthamala 
1905 ; in Stuti-sarhgraha with Avacüri. NSP, Bombay 1912 ; and in Stotra-ratnákara, i, ii, E 
Yaíovijaya Jaina Sarhskrta Pathasala, Mchasana, NSP, Bombay 1913-14. The more important 
of the Jaina Stotras have been noticed by Winternitz, H/L, ii, p. 548 f. 

1 See above, pp. 171-72. 

s Ed. Pannalal Chaudhuri in Digambara Jaina Granthabhaogdara, Benares 1924.25 
Suali would place the author in the 6th century, S. C. Vidyabhusan in the 7th, | 

A er in Stuti-sarhgraha cited above, 

G . Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka vii, 3rd ed. 1907, p. ° y ed. an T 
ZDMG, XXXII, 1878, p. 509f, E t ES MH Hera 

^ Ld EXTRA, Zënn vii, p. 115 ; also in Stuti-sarbgraha. 

c collections of Hindu Stotras are numerous, of which the followi | 
notable : Byhatestotra-muktühára in two parts (416 stotras), Gujrati iet rdg age in 
O.P. 220—48 iih 
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TH e great Vedantic philosopher Samkara are rightly ascribed, 
jut there is no reason to suppose that not one of them came from 
im; for devotion to a particular deity is not inconsistent with 
the profession of severe monistic idealism. Perhaps the majority 
of them were composed by later Samkaras of the Sampradaya, or 


even passed off under the name; but since there is no criterion, 
except that of style and treatment, at best an unsafe guide, one 
can never be positive on the question.* Some of these Stotras, 
however, are undoubtedly inspired by religious enthusiasm and 
attain a charming quality of tender expression, in spite of occa- 
sional philosophical or didactic background. Such, in instance, 
are the Sivaparádha-ksamápana in Sragdhara; the Dvddasa- 
panjarika, commonly known as Moha-mudgara, and the Carpata- 
panjarika in rhymed moric metre; the several short Stotras in 
Bhujahgaprayata, namely, the Dasa-sloki, Atma-satka (also 
called Nirvana-satka), Hasta@malaka, the Vedasüára-3iva-stuti;" 
and the shorter Ananda-lahari® consisting of twenty stanzas in 
the Sikharini metre. Not only ease and elegance of expression, 
but also the smooth flow of metre and use of rhyme make these 


2nd ed. 1923. Pt. ii, Bombay 1916; Brhat-stotra-ratnakara (144 stotras), Kalpataru Press, 
Bombay 1888 ; also same title 240 stotras), Native Opinion Press, Bombay 1918; also same 
title, in two parts, Emperor of India Press, Madras 1897, 1905 ; Brhat.stotra-sazit ságara 
(306 stotras), Gujarati News Press, Bombay 1927; Stava-samudra (41 stotras), ed. Purna- 
chandra De. pt. i, Calcutta 1918. Among the Stotras published in the various Gucchakas of 
the KAvyamala, the more notable are : Siva-stuti of Latkesvara, Tripura-mahimnah Stava and 
Lalita-stava-ratna of Durvàsas, Sudaréana-$ataka of Kuranürüyapa, Anandama dira-stava of 
Lalla Di«sia, and /ioákrandana-stuti of Lostaka, besides those which we notice below, 

t foe question nas been briefly discussed by S. K. Belvalkar (Sri Gopal Basu Malik Lectures 
un Vedanta Philosophy, Poona 1929, p 220IT). Chiefly on the ground of their being commented 
apos Oy wore tian one reliable and ancient commentary, he would consider the following 
siotras às probably genuine ` (1) Anandalahari (of 20 stanzas) (2) Govindás(aka (3) Daksina- 
mürti »totra (4) Dasaslokl (5 Dvidasa-pafjarika (Moha-mudgara) (6) Bhaja Govindam 
Stotra (7) Satpadi or Vigpu-satpadi and (8) Harimige Stotra. 

a These Stotras have been printed very often in India at Mysore, Srirangam, Poona and 
elsewhere, They will be found conventienly in the Brhat-stotra-ratnákara, NSP, Bombay, 3rd 
ed., 1899 ; also in Select Works of Sarhkarücárya, ed. H. R. Bhagavat, Poona 1925, pt. ii; also 
ed. Sri Vani Vilasa Press, Srirangam. 

"` a There is another Ananda-lahari or Saundarya-laharl in 100 verses ascribed to Sarhkara, 
| ted, in Haeberlin, p. 236, Jivananda, iii, p. 1f ; trs. Avalon, Hymns to the Goddess, London 
1913, p. 6af. 
i ‘Ths M 
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deservedly popular Stotras occupy a high rank in Sanskrit Stotra 
literature. The peculiarly titled Siva-mahimnah Stotra‘ of 
Puspadanta, which has been precursor of other Mahimnah Stotras 
in praise of other deities, is perhaps earlier in date ;* but as nu- 
merous commentaries on it attest, it is more recondite and 
philosophical both in thought and expression. Many of the 
apparently late Stotras are dateless and apocryphal, but are 
ascribed indiscriminately to Yajhavalkya, Valmiki, Vyasa, Ravana, 
Upamanyu, Durvasas and Kalidasa, even if their merit may not 
justify such attribution. Some Stotras are inserted into the 
Epics and the Puranas; the undoubtedly spurious Durga-stava 
in the Virata-parvan (which exists in as many as six versions, 
besides the Vulgate!) being typical. The avowedly literary 
Satakas, on the other hand, are within greater historical certainty. 
They are more elaborately constructed and sometimes attempt 
conventional tricks of style. The Mukunda-mala* of the devout 
Vaisnava king Kulasekhara of Kerala is perhaps one of the earliest 
of such literary composition ; but if it has stylistic affectations, 
they are mostly redeemed by its unmistakable devotional earnest- 
ness, as well as by a proper sense of style. 

Of the Kashmirian Saivite poems, the twenty short hymns 
of Utpaladeva (c. 925 A.D.) son of Udayakara and pupil of 
Somananda, in his Stotrdvali* are uneven, some being conven- 


1! Printed very often, the carliest ed. with trs. being by K. M. Banerji JASB, VIII, 1839, 
pp. 355-66. Ed. in Byhat-stotra-ratnàkara, p. 98 (40 verses, in Sikharip! and other metres) ; 
ed, Chowkhamba Series, Benares 1924. 

2 Being cited by Rajasekhara in his Kavya-mimárhsa and the Kashmirian Jayantabhatta 
in his Nyáya-manjarT, it cannot be later than the 10th century. 

* The hymn has been interpreted so as to apply to Visnu as well! 

4 Bd. in Haeberlin, p. 515f (22 verses) reprinted in Jivananda, i, p. 507f (22 verses) : 
ed. Küvyamüla, Gucchaka i, p. 11f (34 verses) ; and ed, K. Rama Pisharoti, with comm. of 
Raghavendra (17th century), Annamalai Univ. Sanskrit Series, Annamalainagar 1933 (31 
verses). Pisharoti dates Kulasekhara very highly at the close of the 7th and beginning of the 
8th century, but probably the poet flourished much later between the 10th and the 12th century. 
Hultzsch (Epi. Ind., VII, p. 197) notes that a verse from this poem (Haeberlin 7, Kavyamala 6 
Pisharoti 3) occurs in an inscription of so distant a place as Pagan in the 13th century. 

& Ed, Visnuprasad Bhandari, with the comm. of Ksemarája, Chowkhamaba Sanskrit 
Series, Benares 1902. Sec S. K De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 119, on the author. 
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tionally elaborate. The earlier Devt-satakat of Anandavardhna 
* (c. 850 A.D.) and the Isvara-sataka* of Avatara of unknown date 
are stupid Durghata poems, which have little devotional merit 
but concern themselves with verbal tricks and Citra-bandhas, 
wisely condemned by Anandavardhana himself in his theoretical 
work. The Vakrokti-pancasika* of Ratnakara, which makes the 
playful love of Siva Parvati its theme, is a similar exercise in 
style, illustrating the clever use of punning ambiguities, and has 
scarcely any religious leaning. The  Ardhanürisvara-stotra* of 
Kahlana, a short piece of eighteen Sardülavikridita stanzas, is 
much better in this respect, notwithstanding its partiality for 
alliteration. The Saámba-pancásiká," an eulogy of the sun-god in 
fifty (mostly) Mandakranta verses, is also probably a Kashmirian 
work, being commented upon by Ksemaraja in the beginning of 
the 13th century ; but it is referred to the mythical Samba, son 
of Krsna, even if it is an apparently late and laboured work, 
having a background of Kashmirian Saiva philosophy. 

From the later Stotras of a literary character or Stotra- 
kavyas, all of which show, more or less, technical skill of the 
conventional kind and sometimes rise to fine words and ideas, it 
is difficult to single out works of really outstanding merit. The 
Nàràüyaniya" of Narayanabhatta of Kerala, composed in 1585 A.D., 
is a devout but highly artificial poem of a thousand learned verses, 
divided symmetrically into ten decades and addressed to the deity 
Krsna of Guruvayoor, who is said to have cured the author of 
rheumatism after listening to the verses! The Ananda- 
mandakint" of the well known Bengali philosopher Madhusüadana 


1 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka xi, pp. 1-31, with comm. of Kayyata. 

a Ed. ibid, pp. 31-63, with an anonymous commentary. 

» Ed. Küvyamáülà, Gucchaka i, pp. 101-14, with comm. of Vallabhadeva. These are 
no more religious poems than Ratn&kara's own Hara-vijaya or Mahkhaka’s Srikantha-carita, 

å Ed. Kávyamálà, Gucchaka xiv, 2nd ed. 1938, pp. 1-4. 

s Ed. Durgaprasad and K.P. Parab with comm of Ksemarája NSP, Bombay 1889 
(also ed. 1910) : 
| « Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1912. 

+ Ed. Kavyamilé, Gucchaka ii, p. 138f (102 verses); also in the Pundir, New Series, i, 
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Sarasvati, who flourished at the middle of the 16th century, is a 


similar production, in praise of Krsna, in the sonorous Sardala- 


vikridita metre, in which both the learning and devoutness of the 
author express themselves equally well in a highly ornate style. 
The same remarks apply to a number of 17th century productions, 
such as the five Laharis (Amrta^,^ sudha*,* Ganga," Karuna'* and 
Lahsmi^) of Jagannatha, the poet-rhetorician from Tailanga, 
the Ánandaságara-stava?^ of Nilakantha Dikstita in praise of the 
goddess Minaksi, consort of Sundaranatha Siva, of Madura, 
and the three stilted panegyrics of Rama’s weapons’ by Nila- 
kantha’s pupil, Ramabhadra Diksita, who also perpetrated 
an absurdity of alphabetically arranged eulogy of the same deity, 
called Varnamala-stotra.* 

One of the noteworthy traits of some of the literary Stotra- 
kavyas is that they are devoted either to a highly sensuous 
description of the love-adventures of the deities, or to a detailed 
enumeration of their physical charms, masculine or feminine. 
This may be one form of the mediaeval erotic mysticism, of 
which we shall speak more presently; but, apart from the sports 
of Radha and Krsna, where such delineation is perhaps not out 
of place, there is a tendency, commencing from the tradition of 
Kumara-sambhava viii, to ascribe sexual attributes to divine 
beings or paint their amours with lavish details. The gentle 
description of the love of deities, like those found in the bene- 
dictory stanzas of the Ratndvalt and Priyadarsika, does not 

1 Ed. Kavyamalé, Gucchaka i, p. 99 f. (10 verses in Sárdülavikridita), in praise of 
Yamuna. 

2 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka i, p. 16 f. (30 verses in Sragdharà), in praise of Sürya. 

s Printed many times. Ed. NSP, Bombay 1924 (53 verses, mostly in Sikharipi, in 
praise of Gañgā. Also called PIyüsa-laharl. 

* Ed. Kávyamalà, Gucchaka ii, p. 55 f (60 verses in Varnsastha, Viyogini and other 
metres), in praise of Krsna. 

s Ed. Kávyamálàá, Gucchaka ii, p. 104 f (41 verses in SikharinI) in praise of Laksmi. 

6 Ed Kavyamalé, Gucchaka xi, p. 76 f (108 verses in Vasantatilaka), 

* Rámüstaprüsa in KávyamaAlá, Gucchaka x, p. 18 f (116 verses in Sarddlavikidita) - 
and Ráma-cüpa-stava (111) verses in the same metre and Rürha.büna-stava (108 werses n 


Sragdhar&) in Kävyamālā, Gucchaka xii, p. i f and 18 f. 
s Ed, Kávyamálá, Gucchaka xiii, p. 1 f (51 verses), 
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exceed good taste, but some poets like to describe their deities 
in particularlary dubious amorous situations. On the other 
hand, we have the description of Visnu’s divine limbs, from the 


hair to the toe-nail?; while Maka Kavi, alleged to be Samkara's 
contemporary,” attempts in his Panca-satt* a tour de force in 
five hundred erotic-religious verses, describing in each century 
of verse such physical charms and attributes of his deity 
(Kamaksi of Kanci) as her smile, her side-long glances, her lotus- 
feet and so forth. The climax is reached in Laksmana Acarya’s 
Candi-kuca-pancásika, which describes in fifty verses the beauty 
of Candi’s breasts! It is needless to comment on the amazing taste 
displayed in such works. 

This makes the transition easier to the other series of 
erotic-devotional Stotras and short poems, which follow the 
conventional form and diction but entirely change the spirit and 
outlook. We have already noted that these works give expression 
to a phase of the mediaeval Bhakti movement, which was promi- 
nently emotional, and base the religious sentiment, mystically, 
upon the exceedingly familiar and authentic intensity of trans- 
figured sex-passion. However figuratively the poems may be 
interpreted, they make erotic emotionalism their refined and 
sublimated essence. ‘The Bhakti movement, in all its sectarian 
ramifications, centres chiefly round the early romantic life of 
Krsna as it is described, not in the Epic, but in the Puranas. 
Although the sentiment of Bhakti came to be applied to other 
deities as well, including even the Buddha, the Krsna, -Gopi legend 


y See, for instance, the benedictory verse quoted in Kys no. 37, or the section on 
Laksmi-vihára in Skm. 

2 Eg.in Visnu-püdàüdi-kesánta-varpana-stotra im Kavyamálá, Gucchaka ii, p. 1 f. The 
trait is found also in Bápa's Candi-fataka and Va jradatta's Lokesvara-stava, Even the footwear 


of the deity is an object of eulogy in à thousand verses in the Páduká-sahasra of Veñkatadešika 


(ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay 1911). | 
> Or, sometime identified with the 20th Acárya, known as Makarbhaka Sarhkara, 
« Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka v, p. 1 f. 


s Kavyamala, Gucchaka ix, p. 80f. It isa comparatively modern work, containing 83 
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had perhaps the greatest erotic-religious possibilities, which were 
developed to the fullest extent. The Srimad-bhagavata, as the 
great scripture of emotional devotion and store-house of such 
legends, becomes the starting point of the theology of the neo- 
Vaismava sects and supplies the basic inspiration to the new 
devotional poetry. The new standpoint vivifies religion, as well 
as its poetry, with a human element, and lifts one of the most 
powerful impulses of the human mind into the means of glorious 
exaltation. It thereby brings colour and beauty into religious 
life; and its essential truth lies in its assertion of the emotional 
and the aesthetic in human nature against the hard intellectuality 
of dogmas and doctrines. 

But, in course of time, the new movement creates its own 
dogmas and doctrines. Along with its philosophy and theology, 
the sectarian devotionalism elaborates its appropriate system of 
emotional analysis, its refinements of psychology and poetics, 
its subtleties of phraseology, imagery and conceits. As the 
sentiment of Bhakti or religious devotion is approximated to the 
sentiment of literary relish, called Rasa, the whole apparatus of 
Alamkara, as well as Kama-sastra, technicalities are ingeniously 
utilised and exalted, although the orthodox theory itself would 
not regard Bhakti as a Rasa. The new application becomes novel, 
intimate and inspiring; and the erotic sensibility in its devotional 
ecstasy often rises above the formalism of its rhetorical and 
psychological conventions, of its metaphysical and theological 
niceties. Even the subtled dogmas and formulas appear to have a 
charming effect on literary conception and phrasing, being often 
transmuted by its fervent attitude into things of art. The poems 
may not have always reached a high standard of absolute poetic 
excellence, but the standard it often reaches, in its rich and con- 
crete expression of ecstatic elevation, is striking enough as a 
symptom of the presence of the poetic spirit which the emotional 
Bhakti movement brought in its wake. 

But the attitude was not without its defect and danger. The 
Puranic life of Krsna being brought to the foreground, the more 






vient epic figure of Wasudeva-Krsna is transformed beyond 
cognition. The old epic spirit of godly wisdom and manly 
devotion is replaced by a new spirit of mystical-emotional theo- 
logy, which goes into tender rapture over divine babyhood, into 
frankly sensuous ecstasy over the sportive loveliness of devine 
adolescence; and its god is moulded accordingly. The mediaeval 
expression of religious devotion dispenses with the necessity of 
intellectual conviction (Jhana) or moral activity (Karman) in the 
orthodox sense, but takes its stand entirely upon a subtilised form 
ofemotional realisation (Rasa). All worship and salvation are 
regarded as nothing more than a blissful enjoyment of the divine 
sports, involving personal consciousness and relation, direct or 
remote, between the enjoyer and the enjoyed. But as emphasis is 
laid upon the erotic sentiment involved in the sports of Krsna, 
the attitude, however, metaphysically interpreted, becomes too 
ardent, borders dangerously upon sense-devotion and often lapses 
into a vivid and literal sensuousness. Whatever may be its 
devotional value, there can be no doubt that it became immensely 
fruitful in literature; but its abnormalities are often carried to 
flagrant and dubious extremel. 

The earliest sustained composition, which illustrates these 
tendencies, appears to be the Krsna-harnamrta' of Lilasuka, of 
which the text exists in two recensions, The Southern and 
Western manuscripts present the text in an expanded form in 
three Aégvasas of more than a hundred verses in each; while, 


t The text has been printed many times in India The Southern recension, with 
Pápayallaya Süri's commentary (107--110--102 verses ia three A$visis) is published from 
6d-Vagi-Vilása Press, Srirangam (no date) The Bengal recension, consisting of the first 
Aávàasa only in 112 verses, is critically edited by the present writer, in the Dacca Univeristy 
Orient. Publ. Series Dacca 1938, with three Bengal commentaries of the 15th century, viz.. 
those of Gopálabhatta, Caitanyadása and Kysgadása Kaviraja, with full critical apparatus 
and additional verses from Pápayallaya Süri's text and other sources. Several other collections 
of similar verses, called Sumangala-stotra, Bilvamangala-stotra, Krgna-stotra, Bála-gopála-stuti 
and so forth, are attributed to our author. On the authenticity of such collectanca, as well 
as on textual questions, sec Introd. to this edition, where they have been fully discussed. To 
Kr59a-lilà-$uka are asscribed the Abhinava -kaustubha-màálà and  Dakyinümürti-stava, cd. 
X. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 1905. 
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‘curiously enough, the Bengal recension appears to have preser- 
ved this South Indian text more faithfully in one A$vasa only, 
namely the first, with 112 verses. One of the concluding self- 
descriptive verses in the the first Asvasa appears to make a punning, 
but reverential, mention of the poet's parents, Damodara and 
Nivi, and his preceptor Isanadeva; while the opening Stanza 
speaks of Somagiri, apparently a Samkarite ascetic, as his spiri- 
tual Guru. The poet calls himself Lilasuka, without the addi- 
tional name Bilvamangala, and does not give the fuller form 
Krsnalilaguka. The fact is important because of the possibility 
of existence of more than one Bilvamangala and of a Krsna- 
. Mla-áéuka who is known chiefly as a grammarian ; and we have 
nothing except the uncertain testimony of local anecdotes to 
equate the two names with that of Lilasuka. Beyond this nothing 
authentic is known of the date and personal history of our author, 
although many regions and monastic orders of Southern India 
claim him and have their local legends to confirm the claim : 
and reliance on this and that legend would enable one to assign 
him to different periods of time ranging from the 9th to the 15th 
century. 

The Krsna-karndmrta is a collection of devotional lyric 
stanzas in which Krsna is the object of the poet's prayer and 
praise. It is not a descriptive poem on the life or sports of 
Krsna, but a passionate eulogy of the beloved deity, expressed in 
erotic words and imageries, in a mood of semi-amorous self- 
surrender. If any analogy is permissible, it resembles, to some 
extent, the mediaeval Christian lyrics, which are laden with 
passionate yearning for the youthful Christ as the beloved, and 
of which the Song of Solomon —1 am my Beloved's, and my 
Beloved is mune —is the sacred archetype ; but the difference lies 
in conceiving the youthful Krsma in a background of extremely 
sensuous charm, in the vivid exuberance of erotic fancy, and in 
the attitude of pathetic supplication and surrender (Prapatti). 
Although made up of detached stanzas, the ardent longing of our 


poet-devotee for a vision of his beautiful deity, the wistfulness of 
O.P. 220—49 
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words and the highly sensuous pictorial effect, authenticated by a 
deep sincerity of ecstatic passion, make it a finished product of 
lyric imagination. The uninterested critic will probably consider 
the excess of erotic sentiment to be pathological, but to appre- 
ciate the poem one must realise the entire mentality of our 
devotee-poet. It is easy to dismiss it as an exemplification of 
abnormal psychology, but it is difficult for the scoffer to realise 
the warmth and earnestness of the emotional belief, the transport 
and exaltation of the refined mysticism. These devout utterances 
do not represent a professional effort, but a born gift, or a gift 
acquired through the intensity of worship and adoration, a mood 
of that god-intoxicated madness which draws from visible and 
familiar things an intuition of elevating joy. It is not the sys- 
tematic expression of religious ideas so much as their fusion 
into a whole in a remarkable poetical and devotional personality, 
which makes these spiritual effusions intensely attractive. ‘The 
work, therefore, is not only a noteworthy poetical production of 
undoubted charm, but also an important document of Bhakti- 
devoutness, which illustrates finely the use of erotic motif in the 
service of religion, and deservedly holds a high place in mediaeval 
Stotra literature. 

Leaving aside stray poems of a similar type, we pass 
over to the Gita-govinda' of Jayadeva, which is comparable to 


1i Printed manv times in India. The earliest edition is that of Lassen, Bonn 1846. 
Other notable editions with commentaries: With the Rasikapriyá of Kumbha and 
Rasamafjari of Saibkara Miéra, ed. M. R. Telang and W. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay 
1899, 1923; with the Balabodhini of Caitanyadisa. ed. Harekrishna Mukherji, in 
Bengali characters, Calcutta 1929 (this comm, was first printed in Calcutta 1872). The 
text will also be found in Haeberlin, pp. 69-114 (1847). For an account of the commentaries, 
sec Lassen's Prolegomena to his edition, and Pischel, Hofdichter des Laksmanasena, 
‘Gottingen 1893. The poem has been translated into English by Sir William Jones (Collected 
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Lilaguka’s poem in many respects, and which representing, as 
it does, another aspect of the same devotional tendency 
becomes with it the rich source of literary and religious 
inspiration of mediaeval India. "The fame of this extraordinary 
work has never been. confined within the limits of Bengal ; 
it has claimed more than forty commentators from different 
provinces of India, and more than a dozen imitations ; it has 
been cited extensively in the Anthologies' ; it has been regarded 
not only as a great poem, but also as a great religious work of 
mediaeval Vaisnava Bhakti. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the work should be claimed also by Mithila and Orissa*. Of the 
author himself, however, our information is scanty, although we 
have a large number of legends* which are matters of pious belief 
rather than positive historical facts. In a verse occuring in the 
work itself (xii, 11)‘, we are informed that he was the son of 
Bhojadeva and Ramadevi (variants Radha’, Vama’), and the 
name of his wife was probably Padmavati alluded to in other 
verses.^ His home was Kendubilva (iii. 10), which has been 


Works, London 1807) and Edwin Arnold (The Indian Song of Songs, Trübner: London 1875 ; 
free verse rendering), and into French by G. Courtiller, Ernest Leroux : Paris 1904, But none 
of these versions reproduce the exquisite verbal melody and charm of the original. 

1 Besides 31 verses quoted in Skm, of which only two (1.59.4; ii. 37. 4) are traceable 
in the poem (xi. 11 and vi. 11), we have 24 quotations in SP and 4 in Sby. The Smi assigns 
two verses to Jayadeva, one of which occurs in the Prasanna-rdghava of his name-sake 
Jayadeva, who describes himself as the son of Mahadeva and Sumitràá, but with whom our 
Jayadeva is often confounded. 

2 The question has been discussed by Manomohan Chakravarti in JASB, 1906, pp. 
163-65. 

s The Hindi Bhakramal of Nàbhádása re-written oy Nàráyapadasa in the middle of 
the 17th century, as well as the Sanskrit Bhaktamdld of Candradatta based on it, records 
some of these pious legends. Sec Pischel, op. cit., pp. 19, 23, and Grierson, Modern Verna- 
cular Lit. of Hindustan, Calcutta 1889, sec, 51; M. Chakravarti in JASB, 1906, p. 163 f, 
These legends, however, show in what light Jayadeva was glorified in the eyes of later 
devotees. 

4 The verse is not commented upon by Knmbha in the middle of the 14th century, 
but it is accepted by other commentators and is found in Bühler's Kashmir MS (Kashmir 
Report, p. 64), as well as in the Nepal MS,dated 1494 A.D. (JASB, 1906, p. 166). 

5 The implied personal reference to Padmavati in i. 2 is expressly disputed by Kumbha 
who would interpret the word padmávati to mean the goddess Laksmt In x. 8, again F 
have padmüvatT-ramaga-Jayade va-kavi", but there is a variant reading jayatij ayadeva-Kkavi*, 
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n i distéiot of Birbhum in Bengal, where an annual fair is still 
eld in his honour on the last day of Magha. The various songs 

in the poem, recorded along with appropriate Ragas and Talas, 
— would indicate that the poet had also a knowledge of music. 
Jayadeva gives us no independent clue to his date, except referring 
to Govardhana, Dhoyt1 and Umapatidhara, which point to the 
period of Sena rule; but traditional accounts agree in placing him 
in the court of Laksmanasena., This is confirmed by the fact 
that Sridharadasa's Sadukti-karn@mrta, which was compiled in 
1206 A.D., quotes from Jayadeva; and a verse from the Gita- 
govinda occurs in an inscription, dated 1292 A.D." 

The work is not a Stotra of praise but a poem which 
deals with a highly erotic episode of Krsna's. vernalsports 
in Vrndavana. It is divided into twelve cantos, in the 
form, but not in the spirit, of the orthodox Kavya. Each 
canto falls into sections, which contain Padavalis or songs, com- 
posed in rhymed moric metres and set to different tunes." These 
songs, which are introduced briefly by a stanza or two, written 
in the orthodox classical metres, form the staple of the poem. 
They are placed in the mouth of three interlocutors, namely, 
Krsna, Radha and her companion, not in the form of regular 
dialogues, but as lyric expressions of particular emotional predi- 
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which omits the word; while a third reference in xi. 8 is interpreted by Kumbha also in the 
same way. But Caiianyadasa, Samkara Miíra and other commentators take these passages 
as implying a reference tothe proper name of Jayadeva's wife. The legend that Padmávati 
was a dancing girl, and Jayadeva supplied the musical accompaniment to her dancing, is said 
to be implied by means of punning in Jayadeva's self-description as padmávati-carapa-cárana- 
cakravartin in i. 2. 

1 See JASB, 1906, pp. 168-69. Sce M. R. Majumdar, A 15th Century Gitagovinda MS 
with Gujarati Paintings, in Bombay University Journal, May, 1938, p. 127, where an inscription, 
dated Sarhvat 1348(4—1292 A.D.) of Sarügadeva' s reign reproduces the Daéíavatára Siuti 
of Jayadeva’ s work (i. 16) as a benedictory stanza, Two poems ascribed to Jayadeva, in praise 
of Hari-govinda, are preserved in the Sikh - Adigranth but in their present form they are in 
Western Apabrarháa. 

* The name Astapadi found in some South Indian MSS is misleading, for the songs are 
not always found in groups of eight stanzas, nor is it the normal number, 
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| cament, individually uttered or described by them in the musical 
mode. The theme, which is developed in this novel operatic 
— form, is simple. It describes the estrangement of Radha from 
| Krsna, who is sporting with other maidens, Radha’s sorrow, 
. longing end jealousy, intercession of Radha's companion, Krsna's 
| .— return, penitence and propitiation of Radha, and the joy of their 
- final reunion. Jayadeva's exact source is not known.' There 
are parallelisms between his extremely sensuous treatment of the 
— Radha-Krsna legend and that of the Brahmavaivarta Purana, 
M but there is no conclusive proof of Jayadeva's indebtedness. Nor 
is it probable that the source of Jayadeva's inspiration was the 
Krsna-Gopi legend of the Srimad-bhagavata, which avoids all 
direct mention of Radha (who is also not mentioned by Lila- 
$uka)" and describes the autumnal, and not vernal, Rasa-lila. 
There existed, apparently, other obscure currents of erotic 
devotionalism, for which Jayadeva, like the Brahmavaivarta 
Purana and like Vidyapati of a later period, derived his inspiration. 
Even in Caitanya’s time, when the Srimad-bhagavata emotional- 
ism was fully established in Bengal, we have evidences of other 
forms of Vaisnava devotion, which did not accept nor did strictly 
conform to the Bhagavata source." 
And yet the Caitanya movement in later time attempted 
to appropriate Jayadeva and transform him, as also Vidyapati,* 
into a regular Caitanyaite Vaisnava. It would regard the 


° * 
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! For a discussion of the question see S. K. De, Pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism in Bengal 
: in Festschrift M. Winternitz, Leipzig 1933, p. 196 fan! Early History of Vaisnava Faith and 
; Movement in Bengal, Calcutta 1942, pp. 7-10. 

2 The Radha legend, however, is comparatively old, being referred to in Hála's Prakrit 
Sapta-saii, cd., NSP, Bombay 1911, i. 89, and in Anandavardhan’s DAvanyáloka, ed. NSP. 
1911, p. 87. 

8 Asevidenced hy the Bengali Srikrsna-kirttana of Badu Candidasa (c. end of the 14th 
century), and by the Pre-Caitanya Sahajiyà movements which continued their tradition even 
after Cailanya’s time. 

& See Haraprasad Sastri, introd. to his ed. of Vidyápati's Kirti-latá. Calcutta 1904 
(Hysikeéa Series), which shows that Vidydpati was normal Smirta Paficopdsaka (worshipping, 
the five deities Gapesa, Sürya, Siva, Visou and Durga), who wrote Padavalis on Radha- Krsna 
as well as on Siva and Gangà, besides composing in Sanskrit series of Smrti treatises and w orks 
. en Siva-Durgá worship. 
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_ Gtta-govinda not so much as a poetical or devotional com- 
— po sition of great beauty but as an authoritative religious 
= Da 


text, illustrating the refined subtleties of its theology and 


Rasa-Sastra. The theme, as well as the spirit of Jayadeva's 


poem would doubtless lend themselves to such interpretation, 


but the attitude of sectarian exposition affects and obscures the 


proper appreciation of its purely literary quality. It should not 


be forgotten that Jayadeva flourished at least three centuries 
before the promulgation of the Rasa-$astra of Rüpa Gosvamin ; 
and the Krsnaism, which emerges in a finished literary form 
in his poem, as in the Maithili songs of Vidyapati, should not 
be equated with the sectarian dogmas and doctrines of later 
scholastic theologians. As a poet of undoubted gifts, he could 
not have made it his concern to compose a religious treatise 
according to any particular Vaisnava dogmatics'; he claims 
merit as a poet, and his religious emotion or inspiration should 
not be allowed to obscure this proper claim. If his emotional 
temperament preferred an erotic theme and selected the love-story 
of Radha and Krsna, fascinating to mediaeval India, the divine 
love that he depicts is considerably humanised in an atmosphere 
of passionate poetic appeal. 

There cannot be any doubt that the Gtta-govinda, both in 
its emotional and literary aspects, occupies a distinctive place in 
the history of Sanskrit poetry. Jayadeva, it is true, emphasises 
the praise and worship of Krsna, but his work is not, at least 
in its form and spirit, the expression of an intensly devotional 
personality in the sense in which Lilasuka’s poem is; and 
no influence of Lilasuka is traceable in Jayadeva. If Jayadeva 
claims religious merit, he also prides himself upon the elegance, 


1 That Jayadeva had no sectarian purpose is also shown by the fact that the Sahajiy& 
of Bengal also regards him as its Adi-guru and one of its nine Rasikas. The Vallabháciri 
scet riso appears to have recognised the Gfra-govinda, in imitation of which Vallabb&cárya's 


son Vitthalcévara introduced rhymed Padávalis into his Srnügüra-rasa-mandana. A curious 


instance of appropriation is furnished by the Safilekhd commentary of Krsoadatta, son of 
Bhaveéa of Mithilé, which makes an attempt to interpret Glra-govinda as applying simul- 





— the legends of Krepa and Siva ! 
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‘softness and music of his poetic diction, as well as upon the 
` felicity and richness of his sentiments. The claims are in no 
= way extravagant. Even if there is nothing new in it, the theme 
must have been a living reality to the poet as well as to his 
audience. But the literary form in which the theme is presented 
is extremely orginal. The work calls itself a Kavya and con- 
forms to the formal division into cantos, but in reality it goes 
much beyond the stereotyped Kavya prescribed by the rhetori- 
cians and practised by the poets. Modern critics have found 
in it a lyric drama (Lassen), a pastoral (Jones) an opera (Lévi), 
a melodrama (Pischel) and a refined Yatra (von Schroeder). 
As a creative work of art, it has a form of its own, but defies 
conventional classification. Though cast in a semi-dramatic 
mould, the spirit is entirely lyrical; though modelled perhaps 
on the prototype of the popular Krsna-yatra in its musical and 
melodramatic peculiarities, it is yet far removed from the old 
Yatra by its want of improvisation and mimetic qualities ; 
though imbued with religious feeling, the attitude is not entrirely 
divorced from the secular; though intended and still used for 
popular festival where simplicity and directness count, it yet 
possesses al the distinctive characteristics of a deliberate work 
of art. Except the introductory descriptive verses composed 
in the orthodox metres, the entire work consists of Padavalis, 
which are meant to be sung as musical speeches, but to which 
rhymed and alliterative moric metres are skilfully combined ; 
while the use of refrain with these songs not only intensifies 
their haunting melody, but also combines the detached couplets 
into a perfect whole. We have thus narration, description 
and speech finely interwoven with recitation and song, a 
combination which creates a type unknown in Sanskrit. Again, 
the erotic mysticism, in its expression of religious feelings in 
the intimate language and imagery of earthly passion, supplies 
the picturesque and emotional inflatus, in a novel yet familiar 
«form, by transforming the urgent sex-1mpulse into an ecstatic 
devotional sentiment. All the conventions and commonplaces 
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of Sanskrit love-poetry are skilfully utilised, and the whole 
effect is heightened by blending it harmoniously with the 
surrounding beauty of nature. All this, again, is enveloped 
in a fine excess of pictorial richness, verbal harmony and lyrical 
splendour, of which it is difficult to find a parallel. Jayadeva 
makes a wonderful use of the sheer beauty of words and their 
inherent melody, of which Sanskrit is so capable; and like all 
artistic masterpieces, his poem becomes almost untranslatable. 
No doubt, there is in all this deliberate workmanship, but all 
effort is successfully concealed in an effective simplicity and 
clarity, in a series of passionate and extremely musical 
word-pictures. 

In its novelty and completeness of effect, therefore, Jaya- 
deva's poem is unique in Sanskrit, and it can be regarded as 
almost creating a new literary genre. It is clear that it does 
not strictly follow the tradition of the Sanskrit Kàvya, but bears 
closer resemblance to the spirit and style of Apabhraméa or 
Modern Indian poetry. The musical Padavalis, which form 
the vital element of the poem, are indeed composed in Sanskrit, 
but they really reflect the vernacular manner of expression ; and 
the rhymed and melodious metres, with their refrain, are hardly 
akin to older Sanskrit metres. The very term Padavali itself, 
which becomes so familiar in later Bengali song, is not 
found in this sense in Sanskrit, but is obviously taken 
from popular poetry. A consideration of these peculiarities 
makes Pischel suggest’ that Jayadeva’s work goes back 
to an ApabhramSa original; but, apart from the fact that 
no such tradition exists, literary and historical considerations 
will entirely rule out the suggestion. It should not be forgotten 
that the Gita-govinda was composed in an epoch when the 
classical Sanskrit literature was already on the decline, and when 


1 Op., cit., p. 27; repeated by S. K. Chatterji, Origin and Development of Bengaii 
Language, Calcutta 1926, pp. 125-26, but the view is wrongly ascribed to Lassen, The fact 
. that nonc of the Padüvalis is quoted in the Anthologies proves nothing, it only shows that 
————— did not think that the songs strictly followed the Sanskrit traditi.on 
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it was possible for such irregular types to come into existence, 
presumably through the influence of musical and melodramatic 
tendencies of the vernacular literature, which was by this time 
emerging into definite existence. It is conceivable that popular 
festive performances, like the religious Yatra, with their mytho- 
logical theme, quasi-dramatic presentation and preference for 
song and melodrama, must have reacted upon the traditional 
Sanskrit literature and influenced its spirit and form to such 
an extent as to produce irregular and apparently nondescript 
types, which approximated more distinctly to the verna- 
cular tradition, but which, being meant for more cultivated 
audience, possessed a highly stylised form.  Jayadeva's Gita- 
govinda appears to be a noteworthy example of such a type, 
indicating as it does, an attempt to renew and remodel older 
forms of composition by absorbing the newer characteristics of 
the coming literature in the vernacular. In these cases, the 
vernacular literature. developing side by side, appearently reacted 
upon Sanskrit, as it was often reached upon by Sanskrit ; and 
the question of re-translation does notarise. It should also be 
noted that, although the Padavalis follow the spirit and manner 
of vernacular songs, yet they accept the literary convention of 
Sanskrit in its highly ornamental stylistic mode of expression. 
The profusion of verbal figures, like chiming and alliteration, 
which are not adventitious but form an integral part of its literary 
expression, is hardly possible to the same extent in Prakrit or 
Apabhram$a, which involves dipthongisation, compensatory 
lengthening or epenthetic intrusion of vowels, as well as elision 
of intervocalic consonants. It would be strange indeed to suggest 
that these verbal figures did not exist in the original but were 
added or re-composed in the presumed Sanskrit version. Neither 
linguistic nor literary sense will admit that the Gita-govinda was 
prepared in this artificial manner; and the theory of translation 
becomes unbelievable when one considers that its achievement 
lies more in the direction of its verbally finished form, which is 
inseparable from its poetic expression. 
O.P. 220—50 
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_ It is not necessary to consider more than a dozen imitations 
which the Gita-govinda, like the Megha-data, produced; for 
these literary counterfeits never became current coins of poetry. 
It is curious, however, that they sometimes substitute the theme 
of Rama and Sita," and Hara and Parvati,’ for Krsna and 
Radha; while it is noteworthy that  Vitthale$vara, son of 
Vallabhacarya, the founder of the Vallabhacari sect, intro- 
duces, in his independent work Syngdra-rasa-mandana," songs 
composed on the model of Jayadeva’s Padavalis, just as 
Ramananda-raya does in his drama Jaganndtha-vallabha.* The 
Krsna-lilà-tarangini* of Narayantirtha, pupil of Sivaramananda- 
tirtha, comprehends in twelve Tarangas the entire story of 
Krsna from birth to establishment at Dvaraka and includes songs 
in musical modes; it is sometimes ranked with the poems of 
Lilasuka and Jayadeva as the third great work on Krsna-lila; 
but it is a late and laboured imitation which never attained 
more thana limited currency. Indeed, with Jayadeva we are 
practically at the end of what is best not only in erotic-religious 
poetry, but also in Sanskrit poetry in general; and its later 


annals are dull and uninspiring. He blew the embers of poetry 
with a new breath, but the momentary glow did not arrest its 


1 Eg. Gita-rdghava of Prabhákara, mentioned in R. G. Bhandarkar's Report, 188-83, 
p.130, The poet is mentioned as the son of Bhüdhara, and he wrote in 1618 A.D. 

2 The Gira-gauripati of Bhinudatta, ed. Grantbaratna-málà, vol. i, p. 32, vol. ii, pp. 
33-92 Bombay 1888; separately printed, Gopal Narayan Co., Bombay 1891. On the author 
see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, p. 245, where this work is also noticed. Other similar imitations 
are: Gita-gangdhdara of Kalyina, Giíra-giriía of Rámabhajfa, Gita-digambara of V arhsamani 
of Mithila Gira-rághava of Harišarhkara, GIta-gopála of Caturbhuja, etc. 

s Ed. Mulachandra Tulsidas Televala, Bombay 1919. For the songs, see pp. 5, 56-58, 
60, 70 of this edition, The work is in nine Ullásas. 

4 See below, under Drama. This is done also by some followers of Caitanya in their 
poetical works ; such songs, for instance, occur in Kavikargapüra's Ananda-vrndávana Campü, 
in Jiva Gosv&min's Gopdla-campa, in Prabodbünanda's Sarhglta-mádhava, and in Ripa 
Gosvümin's Giravali. 

4 Eggcling, India Office Catalogue, vii, no. 3881, pp. 1462, MS incomplete in eight 
tarahgas; Burnell, Tanjore Catalogue, pt. iii, p. 168. Cf. Sesagiri Sastri, Report, ii, Madras 
1899, p. 57, where the importance of the work is much exaggerated. The author flourised in 
he Goda vari district about 1700 A.D. | 
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steady decline. Of emotional Bhakti-productions of later times, 
in which Bengal became prolific during the early years of the 
Caitanya movement, but which have more doctrinal value than 
poetic, mention need be made of only a few works. A typical 
example is furnished by the Stava-mala* of Rüpa Gosvamin. 
The author was one of the immediate disciples of Caitanya ; 
as one of the authoritative teachers of the new faith, who 
wrote in Sanskrit, and as a poet, rhetorician and devotee, 
he became deservedly the centre of its arduous and prolonged 
literary activity at Vrndavana. In his Padyavalt, of which we 
shall speak presently, he gives an anthological survey of devo- 
tional verses, new and old, which illustrate the many nuances 
of the emotional worship of Krsna made current by the Caitanya 
sect. The Stava-mald is a collection, made by his nephew Jiva, 
of some sixty Stotras and Gitas, composed by Rapa himself, 
which bear witness alike to his devotion, learning and literary 
skill. The pieces are of unequal merit; but some, like the 
Mukunda-muktavalt,? betray the influence of Lilà$uka; others, 
like the Govinda-birudavalt, attempts but does not succeed in 
evolving new rhythmical forms ; but for exquisite verbal melody 
and pictorial fancy, the poems on Rasa-lila in the moric metres, 
the piece entitled Svayam-utpreksita-ltla, and the songs included 
in the part entitled Gitavali, stand out prominently and show 
fairly successful reproduction of Jayadeva's manner and diction. 
But rhetoric is still profuse and overwrought in these hymns and 
songs; it is fraught with devotional fancy but often prone 
to inane ingenuities. The Stavavalt® of Raghunatha-dasa, his 
friend and fellow-disciple, is much inferior in art, but superior 
in sincere devotional passion, while the separate Stotras and devo- 
tional works like the Caitanya-candramrta (143 verses of praise 
and panegyric) of Prabodhananda, the Krzrsnahnika-kaumudi (in 


1 Ed. Bhavadatta Sastri and K. P. Parab, with comm. of Jiva Gosvimin, NSP, 
Bombay 1903. 

* Also ed. (without the name of the author) in Kávyamálá, Gucchaka ii, p. 157 f. 

5» Ed. Radharaman Press, Berhampur (Mursbidabad) 1923, in Bengali characters, 
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six Prakasas) of Paramananda-dasa Kavikarnapüraà (who also wrote 
a Sanskrit poetical biography of Caitanya, entitled Caitanya- 
caritamrta), the Govinda-lilamrta of Krsnadasa Kaviraja and the 
Camatkara-candrika, Gauraánga-liláàmrta and Krsna-bhavanamrta 
(dated 1786 A.D.) of Visvanatha Cakravartin have a limited 
appeal'and'are hardly known outside Bengal.’ 


c. The’ Didactic and Satiric Poetry 


It is difficult to define precisely the significance of the term 
‘didactic poetry’, commonly applied to a group of heterogeneous 
compositions which are more or less of a moralising tendency ; 
for the objection is not invalid that didacticism is incompatible 
with poetry. But the term is intended, in the popular sense, 
to include a series of poems, which are not tracts or text-books 
giving a metrical exposition of complex {philosophical or moral 
themes, but which give impressive poetical expression to tradi- 
tional wisdom or to wisdom which springs from intimate obser- 
vation of men and manners. Such reflective poetry in Sanskrit 
sometimes expresses itself in cleverly turned gnomic stanzas, 
polarised into antithesis or crystallised into epigram ; but it 
comprehends chiefly the theme of Niti in the wide sense of 
practical sagacity, as well as of Vairagya as the mood which 
realises the emptiness of human endeavour and leads to noble 
reflections on the sorrows and worries of life. There is alsoa 
thin surplus of light composition which ridicules men and their 
morals. From the very beginning, as an inheritance of the 
older Epic literature, the didactic vein runs through the entire 
body of Sanskrit poetry; but in these poems it comes directly 
to the surface, not always as moralising for its own sake, but as 


1 All these works, with the exception of Krsnühnika-kaumudi and Camatkdra-candrikd 
(ed. Haridas Das, Navadvipa, 1938, 1940, have been printed at the above press in 
Bengali characters). If they were printed in Devanágari, perhaps they would bave been 
more widely known. For Bibliographical details and brief accounts of these works, 
see S. K. De, introductions and notes to the Padydvall and Krsna-karpümrta and Early 
History of Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal, ch. vil, cited above, 
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literary expression of the moral feeling. Humanity finds full 
expression, and poetry often displays richness, perspicacity 
and depth. It is clear that in its ethical attitude the 
Sanskrit didactic poetry leans very perceptibly towards Sanskrit 
devotional poetry, of which it is sometimes an accessory ; 
but since eroticism is found to be a dangerous and eradicable 
element of human nature, erotic acts and ideas often form the 
subject of wise thought and sarcasm. From grave questions of 
morals, policy and peace to those of amusements, triflings and 
snares of love, the scope of didactic poetry is wide enough to make 
the designation, in the absence of better terminology, rather 
inadequate, if not misleading ; but it is clear that it has a province 
of its own and deserves a separate treatment. 

The didactic poetry, like the erotic and the devotional, 
generally takes the form of the traditional Sataka, or ofa series 
of indefinite number of detached verses, with the exception of 
a few satirico-comic poems of a more well-knit form. Thus, 
we have polished reflective stanzas of elevated Satakas, or highly 
finished Subhasitas which are pithy apophthegms of proverbial 
philosophy ; but there is also another method known as Anyapa- 
dega, in which the same purpose is achieved by an indirect appre- 
ciation or condemnation of analogical qualities of particular 
objects. The general theme of all these forms of composition 
consists of the commonplaces of prevalent ethics, but there are 
acute observations, abundant and varied, expressed in skilled 
but often felicitous diction, and in a variety of melodious metres, 
on the sorrows and joys of life, fickleness and caprices of love, 
follies of men and wiles of women, right mode of life, futility 
of pomp and power, weariness of servitude, falsehood and 
instability of human effort and desire, delights of solitude and 


1 As for instance, the poet describes the dust as insignificant, light by nature and 
trampled daily under our feet, but the fickle wind tosses it high, and it can sit on the 
summit of lofty mountains! The didactic implication is obvious. It is possible that 


the Anyápadeía isa development from the figure Anyokti or Aprastuta-pragarhs4, but there 


is no reason to restrict it to this narrow connotation, 








iquillity, as well as witty and sometimes sardonically humo- 
rous reflections on humbug and hoax. As these and similar topics 
are repeated with slight variations, it will not be necessary in 
the following brief account to describe the contents of individual 
poems in detail, unless there is something out of the ordinary. 
The example of Bhartrhari appears to dominate ; but there is 
considerable originality of thought and expression, although 
there are tiresome writers who make misguided attemps to 
compose dull series of merely imitative Satakas. Some works, 
again, like the Bhamint-vildsa of Jagannatha, make an effort to 
combine the three motifs of Love, Wisdom and Resignation in one 
poem; some authors vie with one another in producing double 
or triple Sataka on these themes, or one Sataka with double 
or triple punning application of meaning ; while others, like the 
Jaina Padmananda' and the Vedantist Appayya Diksita,* content 
themselves with composing only Vairagya-Satakas of moderate 
literary merit. Sometimes, in the case of most Jaina and some 
Hindu authors, the didatic poetical form is pressed into the service 
of religious instruction or propaganda, but these so-called poems 
may be neglected in a literary account. 

A high antiquity is claimed for the Niti-dvisastika® of 
Sundara-pandya, apparently of Madura, but, the fact that anony- 
mous citation from it is found in the Paficatantra proves nothing, 
nor is the author's identity with Sundara-pandya, who is said to 
have been mentioned as an ancestor of ArikeSarin in an inscrip- 
tion of about 750 A.D., proved beyond doubt. In any case, this 
collection of one hundred and fifteen highly artificial Arya verses 
on diverse moral topics is scarcely of much outstanding literary 


$ 


1 Ed. Kavyamilaé, Gucchaka vii, p. 71 f (in SárdülavikrlIdita). 

* Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka i, p. 91 f (in Āryā). 

* Ed. K. Markandeya Sarma, Kilpauk, Madras 1928. See Descriptive Cat. Library, 
Orlent Govt. MSS. Library, xx, p. 8056, no. 12051: Des. Cat. Trivandrum Palace Library, 
no. 1683. The Sbhv gives some of Sundara-pándya's verses under the names of Prakásavarga, 
Argata and Ravigupta. But Sundara-pándya is also quoted in the Sükri-ratna-hára of Kalitga- 
riya (c. 13th century). The printed work contains 115 verses, with an appendix of 33 addi- 
‘tional verses. The tradition of Ary& metre, which is favoured mostly in Southern India, ís 
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importance. Of greater interest is the Bhallata-sataka* of the 
Kashmirian Bhallata, who flourished* under king Samkaravarman 
(883-902 A.D.) The printed text of the poem contains 108 
stanzas in a variety of lyrical metres; but, like most early 
Satakas, the work must have suffered some tampering and inter- 
polation, for two of its verses are ascribed to other poets in the 
Anthologies, and one of Anandavardhana’s verses is found in it. 
In this Sataka there is not much obtrusive display of metrical or 
rhetorical skill, but most of the verses, in thought and expression, 
are elegantly moulded. Even if individuality is not conspicuous, 
the verses are varied and eminently readable, and the collection 
is by no means pedestrian. Judging from the name of the 
author, the Sdnti-sataka of Sihlana probably belongs also to 
Kashmir, but nothing is known of its date and author, except 
that the poet, being quoted in the Sadukti-karnamrta of Sridhara- 
dasa, must belong to a period anterior to 1206 A.D.* The poem 
deals, by means of detached stanzas, in four chapters (Paritapa- 
pra$amana, Vivekodaya, Kartavyata and Brahma-prapti) with the 
merits of asceticism ; but the various aspects of the attainment of 
tranquallity are described with considerable feeling and without 
much complexities of diction. The poetic reference to the 
inexorableness of the fruits of human action in the opening stanza? 
need not show that the poet was a Buddhist, and there is 


a Ed. Kšvyamšlš, Gucchaka iv, p. 140f. The work is cited by Abhinavagupta 
(Locana), Ksemendra (Aucitya-vícdra), Kuntaka, Mamma(a and the anthologies. For a study 
of the text, see V. Raghavan, in Annals of the Venkajesvara Oriental Institute, i, p, 37 f. 

* Kahlana, v. 204, 

s No. 68—Dhvanyüloka (NSP ed.) p. 218 (ami te drfyante manu). 

& Ed. K. Schónfied, with German trs., Leipzing 1910; also in Haeberlin, p. 410f, Jiva- 
nanda ii, p. 278f. Sec Keith in JRAS, 1911, p. 257f. In view of the extremely uncertain 
text of most early Satakas, there is no reason to hold, with Schónfield and Keith, that the 
Santi-fataka, which must have (asthe editor also admits) suffered similar textual tampering, is 
a mere compilation ; and since the texts of Bhartrhari’s Satakas themselves are not yet fixed, 
no conclusion is safe from the fact that 22 stanzas are common to the present texts of the 
works of Sihlaga and Bhartrhari. 

5 Perhsps the author knew Rajasckhara's works ; for i. 4d. appears to be a reminis- 
cence of Viddha-áála^, i. 23. 

e Thestanza occurs in some versions of Bhartrhari's Niti-fatak a. 
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in the content of thefpoem which is of universal application. 
The inspirer of Sihlana's thought and style is of course Bhartrhari; 
even if Sihlana does not possess the gifts of his predecessor, there 
can be no doubt that he is a poet of moderate competence. He is 
less pedantic than most of his fellow-writers, not wholly devoid of 
individuality, never low and seldom too affected. Of other 
Kashmirian works, the Anyokti-muktalata' of Sambhu, who also 
wrote a high-flown panegyric already noticed above of Harsa of 
Kashmir, isa collection of 108 datached stanzas which display 
stylistic tricks but no special poetic excellence. 

Of unknown date and provenance, but probably later and 
certainly of less merit, are the Drstanta-kalika-sataha* of Kusuma- 
deva, a collection of gnomic verses in the Sloka metre, and the 
Upadesa-sataka* of Gumani, which moralises, in Arya verses, on 
some myths and legends from the Epics and the Puranas. On 
the other hand, the Bhava-sataka of Nagaraja,* son of Jalapa and 
grandson of Vidyadhara of Karpati Gotra and Taka family 
(probably a petty ruling family who flourished near Delhi), is a 
curious collection of enigmatic verses in various metres, in which 
the erotic motif is freely utilised and the peculiar condition or 
action of various persons is described with an implication of the 
reason for such condition or action." The Bhava-vilasa* of the 


1 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka ii, p. 61f. 

2 Ed. Kávyamilà, Gucchaka xiv, p. 77f. The work is earlier than Vallabhadcva's 
Subhüsitávali which quotes 21 verses from it (nos, 287-307). 

s Ed. Kávyamilà, Gucchaka ii, p. 20f. 

4 Ed. Küvyamála, Gucchaka iv, p. 37 f. the author was probably some court-poct of 
Nagaraja, to whom the work is ascribed honoris causa. See R. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1882-83, 
p. 97 and Peterson. Three Reports, p. 21$. On Jayaswal's theory of high antiquity (300 to 
350 A-D.) of the poem, see Winternitz in /HQ, XII, 1936, pp. 134-37. 
| =. For instance, the fifth verse says that a damsel tormented by thirst went to the 
riverside, took water with both hands, looked at it, but did not drink it,—why ? The answer 
supplied in the prose commentary is that it was on account of the flowing reflection of her 
own beautiful hands, she fancied the water to be blood ! Sporting in a pavilion, a clever girl, 
decora'ed with jewels, kicked her lover with her feet without any fault of his, —why ? 
Because, the commentary explains, she saw her own reflection in the jewels, but mistaking it 
for another woman, became jealous ! 

e Bd. Kavyamala, Gucchaka ii, p. 111 f (verses in varied metres). The author 


flourished ia the tims of Akbar. Hs alsa wrote a Biranira-dita, alcealy a»ticsd above. 
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Nyaya commentator, Rudra Nyayavacaspati, son of Vidyanivasa, 
contains some well-written, but undistinguished, Anyapadesa 
stanzas, but about 20 verses are taken up with the panegyric of 
the author’s patron Bhavasimha, an ancestor of the present ruler 
of Jaipur (Rajputana). The Lokokti-muktavalt’ of Daksinamarti 
is a composition of a similar, but more stilled, construction. 
Other published Anyapadesa collections include the Anyüpadesa 
4ataka of Nilakantha Diksita (1st half of the 17th century) of 
Southern India, of Madhusadana of Mithila and of the Alam- 
karika Vis$ves$vara of Almora (beginning of the 18th century) ;* 
but Nilakantha also wrote the Sabhd-ranjana,* a collection of 105 
sententious verses in the Sloka metre, and the Santi-vilása," a 
Vairagya work of 51 Sikharini verses. These are compositions 
in which verse is not a synonym of poetry but an adjunct of 
laboured wit. 

The collections of Subhasitas or Happy Sayings do not present 
any difference in form, theme and diction. Thus, we have the 
Subhüsita-nivi? of the prolific South Indian scholar and teacher 
Venkatadesika, a highly artificial homily, containing 144 verses 
in a variety of metres, symmetrically divided into 12 Paddhatis of 
12 verses in each, and dealing with such topics as pride, wicked- 
ness, servitude, nobility, tranquality and so forth. Much more 
extensive and diversified in content are the Harihara-subhásita* 


y Ed. Kávyamálà, Gucchaka xi, p. 65 f (94 verses in varied metres), 

* Ed. Kavyamalé, Gucchaka vi, p. 143 f (in Sardülavikridita). Also the Anyokti- 
muktüvali of Hanmsavijaya-gani, ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay 
1 : 

* ^ Ed. Kavyamila, Gucchaka ix, p. 64 f. In varied metres. The author is described 
as the son of Padmaniübha and Subhadrá, but his date is not known. 

—  # Ed. Kávyamálà, Gucchaka v, p, 89 f. In Sárdülavikridita, except the first verse 
which is in Sragdharad. For the author see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 312-13. 

5 Ed. Küvyamàálá, Gucchaka ix, p. 156 f. Under the title ‘Minor Poems of 
Nilakotha Diksita, the Set Vani Vilása Press Srirangam 1911, publishes Kali-vidambana, 
Sabha-rafijana, Santi-vilàsa. Vairágya-sataka, Anandasagara-stava and Anyápade£a-íataka. 

* Ed. Kávyamálá, Gucchaka vi, p. 12 f (51 verses), 

T Ed. M, T. Narasimha Aiyangar, Sri Vani Vilāsa Press, Srirangam 1908. 
| . Ed, Kedarnath and W. L. Panshikar, NSP, 2nd ed., Bombay 1910 (1st ed. Bhava- 
datta and K. P. Parab 1905). 

O.P. 220—51 
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a and the Subhasita-ratna-samdoha* of Amitagatis The 
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first work contains over six hundred verses in Sloka, Arya and 
"other metres, and includes sections on polity, erotics and spiritual 
knowledge. The second work, composed in 994 A.D., by a 
well known Digambara Jaina monk, is divided into thirty-two 


Prakaranas, usually having, on the Kavya model, different metres 


for different sections. It is not only an earnest poetical epitome 


of the entire Jaina ethics and rules of conduct, but also contains 
severe reflections on woman, dice and drinking, the courtesan 
having a whole section to herself. 


But these moralising poets are too serious to depict the sins 


and follies of men with the sparkle of wit and humour. The 


type of satrico-comic poetry, inaugurated by Damodaragupta, 
therefore, does not find any gifted exponent, but languishes in 
the hands of a limited number of industrious writers, who are 
indeed experts in erotics and shrewd observers of life, but who 
lack balance and lightness of touch in painting drolleries, as well 
as the power of polished wit and gentle ridicule to redeem the 
natural tendency to bitter sarcasm or coarse realism. The only 
writer who evinces an interesting bent in this direction is the 
Kashmirian Ksemendra, whose works best exemplify the merits 
and defects of later attempts. This hard-working polymath,* 
surnamed Vyasadasa, was the son of Prakašendra and grandson 


of Sindhu, and wrote in the reign of Ananta and his son and 


successor Kala$a of Kashmir, Ksemendra's literary activity thus 
falling in the middle and second half of the 11th century. He 
composed not only poems, plays, narratives, didactic and 
satiric sketches, a work on Niti (Niti-kalpataru), treatises on 
rhetoric, erotics and prosody, but also made abstracts of older 
poems, of the two Epics, of Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha, of the 


1 EA. Bhavadatta and W. L. Panshikar, NSP, 2nd ed., Bombay 1909. Ed. and trs. 

R. Schmidt and J. Hertel in ZDMG, LXIX. 1905, and LXI, 1907 separately published, 
Leipzig 1908. On the author, see Peterson, Fourth Report, Bombay 1894, p. ix. 

* Qn Kyemendra and his works, see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i. pp. 139-43. On 

«mendra's handling of his material in making abstracts, see M. B. Emencau, Ksemendra 

as a Kavi in JAOS, LIII, 1933, p. 124 f. 
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Buddhist Avadanas, of Bana’s Kadambarl and of Vatsyayana’s 
Kama-sütra. Hardly any other Sanskrit writer is so thorough 
a devotee of what may be called miscellaneous literature. He is 
versatile, accomplished and methodical; but he cannot be 
altogether dismissed as a mere adapter or miscellaneous compiler. 
Perhaps his enormous literary travail was not such drudgery as one 
would be inclined to think, for it certainly helped him to acquire 
an admirable literary skill and an amount of multiferious learn- 
ing, which add a flavour to his best writings. But his originality 
is best seen, not in his laborious lucubrations, which are no more 
than literary exercises, but in the lighter things on which perhaps 
he did not spend so much labour and midnight oil. 

In his Samaya-mdatrkd,' or Original Book of Convention for 
the courtesan, Ksemendra is doubtless inspired by Dàmodargupta, 
and selects a similar theme of the snares and trickeries of the 
harlot. It gives in eight chapters, composed mostly in Sloka, 
but diversified by lyrical measures, the story of a young courtesan 
Kalàvatl, who is introduced by a roguish barber to an "''owl- 
faced, crow-necked and cat-eyed" (iv. 7) old bawd, named 
Kapkalit, for detailed but witty instruction in her difficult profes- 
sion, and who succeeds with the advice and assistance to ensnare 
a precocious young boy and rob his rich and foolish parents. 
The merit of the work lies not in its unsavoury story, but in 
its heightened, yet graphic, picture of droll life, painted with 
considerable sharpness of phrasing and characterisation, and with 
an undertone ,of mocking satire directed against many forms 
of prevalent deformity. The most curious part of the work 
is the amusing account, given with touches of local colour, 
of the adventures of Kankàli! and her wanderings in younger 
days through the length and breadth of Kashmir, as a 
whore, pretended wife and widow to many men, thief, nun, 
procuress, shop-girl, seller of cakes, barmaid, beggar-woman, 
flower-girl, woman-magician and holy saint; while her spicy 


A Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P, Parab, NSP, 2nd ed., Bombay 1925, 








anecdotes, her erotic classification of different types of men 
after different birds and beasts, and her shady but ingenious 
ways of cheating fools and knaves are not without interest. 
Ksemendra does not show any squeamishness regarding 
delicate, questionable and even repulsive topics, nor any 
tendency to romanticise them. He wields a rich, racy and 
pointed style, and has considerable skill in turning out keenly 
edged verses, suitable for depicting certain types of ludicrous 
men and scenes. Put it cannot be said that his outspoken 
frankness does not often lapse into a gloating over bald and 
unnecessary vulgarities. It is difficult indeed for his subject 
to steer clear of the danger in all cases, but with his knowledge 
and zest for erotics, Ksemendra appears to be a willing victim. 
He is more a satirist than a humorist, and is in a sense privileged 
to present things in a repulsively naked form ; but pungent and 
realistic that his descriptions often are, there is nothing to 
redeem the general atmosephere of prosy and depressing sordid- 
ness. Nevertheless, his work as chronique scandaleuse is not 
mere pornography, nor an immoral work with a moral tag; it is, 
in spite of its obvious coarseness, an interesting specimen of an 
approach to satirical realistic writing which is so rarely cultivated 
in Sanskrit. 

Ksemendra’s other works are not so richly descriptive ; 
they are compositions of a somewhat more didactic kind. They 





are not narratives, but are either astute homilies on human 
wickedness, with occassional flashes of trenchant wit and amusing 
word-pictures, or entertaining sketches of human follies and 
oddities, enlivened by cutting sarcasm and facetious anecdotes. 
Of the homilectic kind are his Sevya-sevakopadesa,’ Carucarya* 
and Caturvarga-samgraha." The first is a short tract of sixty-one 
yerses, containing shrewd reflections on the relation of master 


ei Ed. Kavyamals, Gucchaka ii, p. 79f. The verses are in varied metres. 

s Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka ii, p. 128f. 

s Bd. Kávyamilá, Gucchaka, v, p. 75f. In 107 verses in diverse metres. See Lévi in 
AL 1835, t. vi, s. 8, p. 404 f. 
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| int; the third is a poetical exposition, in four chapters 
| of the four general objects of human activity, namely, virtue, 
wealth, love and salvation; while the second is a century of 
moral aphorisms in the Sloka metre on virtuous conduct, illustra- 
ted by pithy allusions to myths and legends ingeniously ransacked 
by the author's miscellaneous learning. In all these deliberately 
didactic works, it is the satirist who is turned a homilist; and 
his observations are not destitute of a witty and often epigram- 
matic flavour, to which his simple and elegantly direct style 
undoubtedly contributes. | 

More interesting are his satirical sketches of different types 
of human frailty. His Darpa-dalana' is a diatribe against human 

pride, which is described as springing from seven principal 
sources, namely, birth, wealth, learning, beauty, valour, charity 
and asceticism ; they are treated separately in as many chapters, 
with illustration of each type of braggadocio by a tale invented 
for the purpose. Here the moralist is dominant, but the satirist 
is irrepressible and peeps out very often, as for instance, in the 
description of quacks in learning and pretenders to sanctity. 
In his Kala-vilása* Ksemendra reverts to his mode of satire, with 
less coarseness and greater sense of comedy, and adopts the 
moric Arya metre of Damodaragupta’s Kuttani-mata. It is a 
poem in ten cantos, in which Moaladeva, the legendary master 
of trickery, instructs his young disciple Candragupta, son of a 
merchant, in the arts of roguery practised by cheats, quack 
doctors, harlots, traders, goldsmiths, singers, actors, beggars, 
ascetics and so forth, and illustrates his exposition by amusing 
tales. The first canto gives a general account of the various 
forms of cheating and their exponents; the second describes 
greed; the third discusses the erotic impulse and wiles of women ; 





1 Ed. KAvyamála,.Gucchaka vi, p. 66f, In varied metres, Trs. into German by R. 
Schmidt in ZDMG, LXIX, 1915, p. 1f. Extracts ed. and trs. B. A. Hirszbant (Uber Ksemen- 
dras Darpadalana), St. Petersburg 1892. 
* Ed. Ka Gucchaka, i, p. 34f. Trs. into German (v-x) by R. Schmidt i 
vyamala, ! . dt 
 WZKM. XXVIII, 1914, p. 406f, a 














the fourth is devoted entirely to the harlot; the fifth depicts 
‘the wicked Kayasthas, skilled in crooked writing, who as high- 
placed executive officials, possessed with little conscince but 
with great power of mischief, form the target of Ksemendra's 
special inventive; the sixth dilates upon the follies of pride; 
the seventh describes with much wit the wandering singer, 
bard, dancer, actor, who steal peoples money by their device 
of making harmonious noise and meaningless antids; the eighth 
denounces the special tricks of the goldsmith, who steals your 
gold before your eyes; the ninth deals with various forms of 
roguery practised by the astrologer, the false doctor, the seller of 
patent medicine, merchants and chevalier d'industrie of the same 
feather; while the tenth and last canto winds up with a 
constructive lecture on what the arts should be. The work is 
thus a remarkably comprehensive discourse, with a legendary 
framework, on the various activities of notorious tricksters known 
to Ksemendra ; and his easy and elegant style makes the descrip- 
tions amusing and the satire effective. 

The two works, Desopadesa and Narma-mala,' which are 
in some repects complementary to each other, are conceived in 
the same spirit and style, and directed, more narrowly but with 
greater concentration, against oppression, hypocrisy and corrup- 
tion which prevailed in Kashmir in Ksemendra's days. The first 
work is put in the form of advice (UpadeSa), or rather ironical 
homage, the second in that of ridicule (Narma or Parihasa); but- 
the satirical attitude is not different. The Desopadesa deals, in 
eight sections, with the cheat (Khala), who builds castles in the 
air to delude innocent people; the avaricious miser (Kadarya), 
miserable, dirty and desolate, who never enjoys what the hoards ; 
the prostitute (Bandhaki), described as a restless but mechanical 
wooden puppet, with her cheap tricks and one hundred and one 
amulets worn on her body for luck; the snake-like old bawd 
(Kuttani), who can make the impossible possible and vice-versa, 
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1 Ed. Madhusudan Kaul, Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, Poona 1923, 
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but who cannot help getting bruised in constant brawls ; the 


ostenatatious voluptuary (Vita), monkey-like with his foppish dress, 
curly hair, dental speech and love for loose women; the students 
from foreign lands, especially from Gauda, who avoid touch of 
people lest their fragile body should break, but who, under the 
bracing climate of Kashmir, acquire overbearing manners refuse 
to pay shop-keepers and are ready to draw the knife on the 
slightest provocation ; the old man, marrying a young wife to the 
amusement and joy of other people, and begetting a child, like 
a withered and leafless tree bearing unexpected fruit ; the degraded 
Saiva teacher, ignorant and lecherous, and the people who come 
to him, namely, the inevitable Kayastha and his fickle wife 
favoured by the Guru, the poetaster struggling with his shabby 
verses, the crafty merchant, the bragging alchemist, the false 
ascetic, the boastful grammarian and the ignorant, ink-besmeared 
scribe. In the Narma-mala we have a similar series of pen- 
pictures, but its three interesting chapters are meant to be a 
sharp satire on the misrule and oppression of the Kayastha 
administration before the time of king Ananta. The Kayastha, 
whose pen was his sword, monopolised all the key-positions in 
the state, as the Grhakrtyadhipati or chief executive officer of 
internal administration, the Paripalaka or governor of a province, 
the Lekhopadhyaya or clerk-in-chief, the Ganjadivira or chief 
accountant, and the Niyogin or executive officer in the villages. 
In the first chapter are described the public activities of these and 
other officers, their parasites and myrmidons, and their enormi- 
ties and atrocious misdeeds; the rest of the work outlines, with 
vivid skill, the degarded private life of a typical Kayastha and 
his frivolous wife, in the course of which we have again a quack 
doctor, a foolish astrologer, a Buddhist nun acting as a go- 
between, a surgeon-barber, and the inevitable Saiva Guru who 
institutes a sacrifice to restore the mysteriously failing health of 
the Kayastha’s wife. Apart from the local interest and value of 
these works, they are indeed noteworthy satirical sketches, 
exaggerated cum grano salis, but substantially faithful, having less 





frequent lapses into squalor or coarseness, and composed in the 
best literary manner of Ksemendra. There is nothing of melan- 
choly wisdom in Ksemendra. Knowing full well the castigating 
use of satire he deals out his blows too liberally, but with precision; 
with bitter and often foul-mouthed presumption, but with the 
unerring insight of a shrewd observer. His adroit epithets, bons 
mots and picturesquely abusive phrases show his piquant skill 
in metre, language and significance, eminently suitable to his 
subject and his method. 

We have devoted some space to Ksemendra's satirical 
writings, but it is not disproportionate when one considers their 
literary worth in the light of the vein of originality, which 
practically failed and ceased after him. We have some feeble 
attempts, like Mugdhopadesa* of the Kashmirian Jahlana (lst 
half of the 12th century), which in sixty-six verses, in the ill- 
chosen Sardalavikridita metre, contains high-flown reflections on 
the lure and deception of the traditional, rather than the real, 
courtesan (esto perpetua !), in an erotically didactic rather than 
satiric style. These writers, anxious to maintain respectability, 
are afraid of descending to repellent reality which their sucject 
demands, and only touch the fringe of it, from a safe distance, 
with the long end of the stick of romantic verse. Of different 
interest perhaps is the Kali-vidambana* of the South Indian 
Nilakantha Diksita; it is more polished, but witty, in describing 
in a century of well rounded Sloka verses the hopeless state of 
human affairs in the degraded Kali age. None of these and 
similar works of later times, however, give us such amusing 
sketches or piquant pictures of everyday society as are found in 
the works of Damodaragupta and Ksemendra. All these later 
attempts may not indicate higher sanctitude but perhaps greater 
sanctimoniousness. The only later group of works which 
weakly attempts to carry on the tradition of satire is the 


1 Ed. Kávyamálá, Gucchaka viii, p. 125 f. Jahlana was also the author of Semapála- 
vildsa mentioned above. He should be distinguished from the anthologist Jahlana. 
«Bd, Kivyamá'á, Gucchaka v. p. 115 f. 
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Prahasana; but the Prahasana, we shall see, never flourished 
with convincing vigour, nor became an achievement of which 
Sanskrit literature can be legitimately proud. 


d. The Anthologies and Women Poets 


The greatest repositories of single stanzas of more than a 
thousand known and unknown poets are the Sanskrit 
Anthologies, which began to be compiled from the 10th century 
onwards. They preserve the verses of greater and more well 
known poets, but their’ importance consists in rescuing from 
oblivion a large number of fleeting verses of lesser and less 
known poets. It is true that the Anthologies belong to a com- 
paratively late period; they furnish little account of the poets 
themselves or their works; the quotations are tantalisingly 
meagre; the notoriously careless and fluctuating ascriptions, as 
well as anonymous citations, do not yield much positive chrono- 
logical result; but, in spite of these drawbacks, their literary 
importance is immense. Within the limits of space at our 
disposal, it would not be possible to give an adequate account of 
the Anthology-poets, but they certainly reflect an astonishing 
variety and a natural and charming quality, which one misses 
in the deliberate masterpieces of greater poets, and therefore 
deserve a detailed and separate study. Even admitting that 
stray stanzas cannot give us much, one can yet realise that the 
so-called minor poets often represent the spirit of an age or a 
country better than the more formidable members of the profes- 
sion. As rich collections of erotic, gnomic, didactic, devotional 
and descriptive verses, the value of the Anthologies cannot be 
exaggerated; for, mosaics as they are, they are perhaps better 
represented here than in the extensive individual works of 
unequal and uneven workmanship. No doubt, the verses are 
produced from the same anvil and with the same tools, but the 
individual variations of the less pretentious poets are often worked 
with a cameo-like neatness out of the very limited and stereotyped 
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anc materials. Most of them reach only a modest level, 
| they often — in their small and unassuming way, dainty 


| — in metre and phraseology, a sense of harmony in sound 





‘and sense, and a pretty fancy, indicative, in their total effect, 
of the true poetic spirit. The lesser poet cannot indeed trans- 
gress the authority of the recognised tradition, but perhaps he 
can trust his own feelings to a greater degree. If he is not 
original, he can attain, within limits, a touch of nature and 
of lyric loveliness which are so rare in elaborate poems. We 
cannot illustrate here these observations by actual citation or 
consideration of individual poets, especially when the quantity 
and diversity of the verses are overwhelmingly extensive 
and the quality naturally variable; but even a careless glance 
through the Anthologies will bring charming surprises from page 
to page, which cannot but lead to an enhanced appreciation of 
Sanskrit poetry. 

The earliest known Anthology is perhaps the incomplete 
and anonymous work, which has been published under the title 
of Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya* from a unique manuscript in 
Nepalese characters of about the 12th century A.D. As none 
of the 113 poets, to whom its extant 525 verses are attributed, 
can be placed with certainty later than 1000 A.D., the anthology 
itself cannot belong to a later period. Its opening sections on 
the Buddha and AvalokiteSvara point to the probability of 
its unknown compiler having been a Buddhist; but with 
the exception of these eighteen or ninteen verses of a 
distinctly Buddhistic leaning, there is nothing Buddhistic about 
the work, which contains material, arrangement and division of 
subjects similar to those of most other Sanskrit anthologies. 
There is a fairly lengthy section on Hari as well, containing 
53 verses, followed by sections of descriptive verses on spring, 
summer and the rainy season, but more than two-thirds of the 
work (350 verses) are devoted to the theme of love and the lover. 


53 a4 ‘Ba. P. W. Thomas, Bill. Ind., Calcutta 1912. The title is lost in the MS, but 


| *upplisa cosjsstarally (rom the introductory stanza. 








The next anthology of importance is the Subhasitavali* of- ¿ 
the KaSmiraka Vallabhadeva, which is quoted directly by 
 Mandyaghat!lya Sarvananda in 1160 A.D. in his commentary 
on the Amara-kosa,* but the present text of which contains a 
large number of later additions and therefore cannot be placed 
earlier than the 15th century.* It is an extensive anthology, 
containing 3,527 verses in 101 sections or Paddhatis, and the 
number of authors and works cited, according to  Peterson's 
list, is about 360. It contains stanzas on a large variety of 
subjects, including thoughts on and descriptions of love and 
other passions, the conduct of life, natural scenery and seasons, 
worldly wisdom and witty sayings. Of more definite date is the 
Bengal anthology, Sadukti-karnamrta,* compiled by Sridhara- 
dasa, son of Vatudasa, in 1206 A.D. in the reign of Laksmana- 
sena of Bengal, who appears to have been the patron of the 
compiler and his father. The five parts, called Pravahas, are 
entitled respectively Deva, Srheara, Catu, Apade$a and Uccavaca, 
and contain 95, 179, 54, 72 and 76 sections or Vicis. As each 
Vici is arranged symmetrically to contain five verses, the total 
number of verses should have been 2,380, but as several verses 
appear to be lost in the printed text, the actual number of quoted 
verses is 2,370, the number of authors and works being 485. 
The compiler does not confine himself in his selection to Bengal, 
nor even to his own time; but his Vaisnava inclination makes 


1 Ed. P. Peterson and Durgaprasad, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1886. 

% Hd. Trivandrum Sansk. Ser. 1914-17, pt. ii, Khanda ii, varga 4, p. 130 f. 

s See on this question, S. K. De, in /RAS, 1927, pp. 471-77 ; Keith's objections in 
BSOS, v, pt. i, p. 27 f, and S. K. De in BSOS, v, pt. iii, p. 499 f. 

4 The work is also called Sükti-karnàmrta in some MSS. Ed. Rama: tara Sarma, 
Bibl. Ind (till 1921), only two fascicules ; complete work edited by the sam-, and printed 
with an introduction and additional readings by Haradatta Sarma, Lahoe 1933. The 
edition appears to be chiefly based on the Serampore College Library MS; but no account is 
given of its MS material, and there is no critical apparatus. The method of editing is hardly 
eritical;and as no account is taken of two important MSS of the work (viz.those in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and Calcutta Sanskrit College, its value is considerably impaired. For the 
work see Aufrecht in ZDMG, XXXVI 1882, p. 361 f, 509 f; Pischel, op. cit.; Manomohan 
Chakravarti in JASB, 1906, pp. 157-76. The number of anonymous quotation in the 
Anthology appears to be more than 450, 
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him give a large number of Vaisnava verses, which have been 
free-y vctilised in the later Bengal anthology of Rapa Gosvamin. 

— On the model of Vallabhadeva's Subhdsitavali was compiled 
in 1257 A.D. the Subhasita-muktavalt or Sühti-muhtavalt' of 
Jahlana'* son of Laksmidhara, the compiler as well as his father 
having flourished in the reign of the Yadava king Krsna who 
«came to the throne in 1247 A.D. It is a fairly extensive antho- 
logy, which appears to have existed in a shorter and a longer 
‘recension ;* but the printed text makes no differentiation and 
gives the work eclectically in 2,790 verses, contained in 133 
sections, and arranged on the plan and method of Vallabhadeva's 
anthology, the number of authors and works cited being more 
than 240. At the commencement of the anthology, there is an 
important section of traditional verses on Sanskrit poets and 
poetry, which is of great interest from the point of view of 
literary history. Of the same character is the Sdrngadhara- 
paddhati,* compiled by Sarngadhara, son of Damodara, at about 
1363 A.D. It contains 4,689 verses" in 163 sections, the num- 
ber of works and authors cited being about 292. Its arrange- 
ment and subject-matter closely follow those of the two 
anthologies mentioned above, and a large number of its verses 
is also to be found in them. The Sūkti-ratna-hāra° of Sürya 
Kalingaraya, which could not have been compiled before the 
ist half of the 14th century,” arranges its quotations, after six 





t Ed. Ember Krishnamacharya, Gaekwad's Oriental Ser., Baroda 193, 

3 There are some verses at the end in the printed edition (cf. also Deseriptive Cat. 
Madras Govt. Orient. Library. xx, p. 8109f), which tell us that the work was compiled by 
Vaidya Bháau Pandita for Jahlaga in Saka 1179-1257 A.D. 
| - 8 As R. G. Bhandarkar, who first gave an account of this anthology in hís Report 
1887-91, states. 

4 Ed. P. Peterson, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1888. See Aufrecht in ZDMG, XXV, 
1871, p. 4556 ; XXVII, 1873, p. If. Aufrecht notices and translates verses of 264 authors and 

— a But verse no. 56 gives the total number of verses in the anthology as 6,300 | 
e Ed. Sambasiva Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1939. The edition is based 
pon a single Trivandrum manuscript. On the work and the author, see V. Raghavan in 
-Journal of Orient, Rasearch, Madras. XIII, pp. 293-306. 
— * See V. Raghavan, op. cii., p. 305f, 
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praise of the Vedas and so forth), into four Parvans concerned 


respectively with Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa. As a South 


Indian compilation, the work is interesting for having preserved 


verses of South Indian authors, but the compiler appears to 
have known the Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva. The subject- 
matter, arrangement and method of compilation of the Pad yavalt' 
of Rüpa Gosvamin, however, which is a Bengal Vaisnava 
endeavour, is somewhat different. As all the verses are 
devoted to Krsna and Krsna-lila, they are arranged in sections 
in accordance with the different doctrinarian aspects of 
Krsna-Bhakti and different episodes of the erotic career 
of Krsna; and the whole arrangement conforms generally to 
the rhetorical classification of the Vaismava Rasa-Sastra, to which 
the work may be regarded as an illustrative compendium. It 
is a compilation of 386 verses from over 125 authors. But Rapa 
Gosvamin does not confine himself to Bengal or to Vaisnava 
authors alone. He selects older verses from Amaru, Bhavabhati 
and others and arranges them in a Radha-Krsna context, some- 
times even modifying the text in order to make non-sectarian 
verses applicable to a sectarian purpose. To the second half of 
the fifteenth century belongs the Subhasitavali of the Kashmirian 
Srivara, pupil of Jonaraja, which cites from 380 poets. To the 
17th century probably belong the Padya-veni of Venidatta, son 
of Jagajjivana, the Padya-racana of Laksmanabhatta Ankolakara 
(between 1625 and 1650 A.D.),* the  Padyümrta-tarangini 
(compiled 1673 A.D.) of Hari Bhaskara,* son of Apajibhatta, 
and the Subhdsita-haradvali of Hari-kavi* ; but none of these, 


1 Ed. S. K. De, Dacca Univ. Oriental Publ. Series, Dacca 1934, 

$ Ed. NSP, Bombay 1908. On the date of this anthology, sec P. K. Gode tn Journal of 
Orlental Research, Madras, X1V, 1940, pp. 184-193 (a list of works and authors cited is also 
given). 

ë On this anthology, see P. K. Gode in Caleutta Orlental Journal, IIT, pp. 33-35. 

4 The author was the court-poet of the Maratha king Sambháji, son of Sivà]l (see 


P. K. Gode in ABORI, XVI, 1935, pp. 262-91). He also wrote Sarbhurdja-carita, a pticaloe 
ife of his royal patron, in 1685 A.D, 
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| except the Padya-racana, has yet appeared in print. There are 
also many other anthologies, great and small, which are not yet 
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ublis ied, but it is not necessary to mention them all here. * ° 
. Although it has not been possible to deal here with the 
innumerable poets of the Anthologies, a few words should be 
‘spared for the women-poets, who are chiefly, but inadequately, 
represented in the Anthologies. We have* some 150 scattered 
verses of about 40 women-poets, of whom the names of Vijja, 
| Vikatanitamba, Silabhattarika, Bhavadevi, Gauri, Padmavatl 
| and Vidyavat! stand out prominently both in extent and variety 
of their verses. Unfortunately, the works from which their 
verses are quoted are not known, and we have no other means 
of determining the nature and value of their literary achievement. 
But, to judge from the extremly meagre specimens of stray 
verses, one cannot say that their contribution to Sanskrit poetry is 
either original or impressive both in quantity and quality. "There 
is also not much variety. The verses are mostly dainty trifles, 
concerned with light erotic topics, in the conventional embroiderv 
of romantic fancy. Almost all the women-poets are occupied 
with the theme of love; and even where the verse is descriptive 
there is most often an erotic implication. Sometimes there 
is a tender and touching note ; here and there one may 
also find a glimpse into the heart of the woman; but, in 
general, there is not much thet is truely feminine in these verses, 
which might have been as well written by men. It may be that 

love made up the entire life of the woman : but perhaps these 
verses, which give the impression that she is more fully ardent 
and less self-controlled than man, would lead to a dubious gene- 
ralisation and give the entire question a wrong perspective. The 
w man- cet looks suspiciously like a replica of the passionate 
he wine f the normal Sanskrit poetry and drama. One may even 
go urt :r and doubt if some of the verses are really written by 


a Sanskrit Poetesses, Part A (Select Verses), ed. J. B. Chaudhuri and trs. with an 
introduction by Roma Chaudhuri, Calcutta 1939; Pt. B. (containing the Waidyandrha-prafasti 
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women, or are passed off under fictitious feminine names with a 
mildly perverse motive ! Apart from the tone of the verses, the 
suspicion is not unnatural when one considers the rather strange 
and unusual names, like Vikatanitamba* and Jaghanacapala, 
especially when the only one verse assigned to the latter is also 
composed in the Jaghanacapala metre and cleverly constructed 
to contain the name itself, after the manner of signed verses not 
rare in Sanskrit. In any case, the specimens are insufficient and 
do not enable us to form a high opinion of woman's creative and 
artistic ability in a sphere in which, by her temperament, she is 
eminently fitted to attain a high rank. 

Outside the Anthologies, there are just a few women writers 
who may be briefly mentioned here as composers of the Kavya. 
Among these, we have already spoken of Ramabhadramba of 
Tanjore, who wrote the semi-historical poem Raghunathabh yudaya 
to celebrate the greatness. of her lover, Kaghunatha-Nayaka of 
Tanjore (c. 1614 A.D.) Another woman poet, who was 
honoured by Raghunatha-Nayaka with the eulogistic title of 
Madhuravani, translated Raghunatha’s Andhra-Ramadyana into 
elegant Sanskrit verse, in fourteen cantos, under the title Rama- 
yana-sdra-kavya.* Another cultured woman-poet, Tirumalamba, in 
her Varadambikda-parinaya,® a highly artificial Campa, describes 
the romance of the love and wedding of Varadàmbika with her 


1 Ifthe name occurs in Rajasekhara’s culogistic verses on poets quoted in Jablana's 


Sukti-muktüvalt, there is no reason to think that it was not traditionally accepted ; and little 
is known about the poet herself. The information, however, vouched to us by Bhoja that 
she was married a second time (punarbhü) is more circumstantial, and, if it is reliable, 
may indicate a real person. Other names found in Jahlana are: Vijjaka, Silabhattiriké, 
Vijayánka and Prabhudevi; while in a memorial verse ascribed to Dhanadadcva in Sdrriga- 
dhara-paddhari, we have the praise of Silábhattfárika, Mārulā and Moriká. All these names 
are found in the Anthologies, but there is no proof that all were names of real persons. 
I ' 3 The only known MS of this work, which belonged to the Veda-vedánta-mandira, 
Mallesvaram, Bangalore, appears to have been lost, and the work is not printed. 
Alc Ed. Laksman Sarup, Lahore 1938 (D. See P. P. S. Sastri, Tanjore Catalogue, vii, 
pp. 3243-46, no. 4220. The editor notes that the Campü contains the largest compound to 
be found in Sanskrit, but this is hardly a compliment ! On some of these poets, see Indian 
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- Review, IX (1908), Madras, pp. 106-11; JRAS, 1908, p. 168; J. B. Chaudhuri, Sanskrit 


.— Poetesses, Pt. B. Introduction, cited above. 
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own husband. or lover Acyutaraya, king of Vijayanagara, who 
came to the throne at about 1530 A.D. Another earlier and more 





gifted Vijayanagara poetess, Gangadevi, queen (vii. 36-41) of Vira 
Kampana or Kamparaya, son Bukka I (c. 1343-79 A.D.), composed 
the Madhura-vijaya' or Vtrakamparaya-carita, now available only 
as a fragment, to celebrate her. husband's conquest of Madura. 
It is written in a simple style, comparatively free from the 
pedantry of grammar and rhetoric. But all these works are of 
the usual conventional type, and do not show any distinctive 
features to call for special comment. 


5. PROSE LITERATURE 


The literary prose compositions of this period, compared 
with the poetical, form indeed a small and unpretentious branch ; 
for prose does not appear to have been as assiduously cultivated 
as verse. Even technical works were complacently composed in 
verse, presumably because verse is easier to memorise and 
utilise for condensed and effective expression. 'The verse invaded 
from the beginning, the domain of prose and ousted it from its 
legitimate employment. The result was that in technical treatises 
the verse became prosaic, while in literary works the prose 
assumed the colour and mode of verse and poetry. It was seldom 
realised that the two harmonies had different spheres and values, 
and that the characteristics of the one were not desirable in the 
other. The verse attained a far greater degree of maturity, cir- 
culation and importance, and the prose was consequently neglect- 
ed. The preponderance of the one form of writing partially 
explains and is explained by the poverty of the other ; but it is 
more than a case of preponderance, it is one of almost exclusive 
monopoly, doubtless aided by the resulting inability to distin- 
guish between the two modes of formal writing. In practice 
certainly, if not in theory, the separate existence of prose as a 


1 Ed. Harihara Sastri and V. S. Sastri, Sridhara Press, Trivandrum 1916, with introd. 
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vehicle of expression is sparingly recognised, the writers fancying 
that prose is but a species of verse itself and of poetry which 
is conveyed in verse, and making their prose, endowed with florid 
rhetorical devices, look as much as possible like their own verse 
and poetry. 

The tradition of the highly ornamented and poetically gorge- 
ous prose was, we have seen, established by Banabhatta, but it 1s 
neither prose-poetry nor poetical prose as we understand it 


to-day ; it is an extremely artificial creation in which prose and 


poetry are drawn together in an astonishingly peculiar and 
unnatural alliance. The tradition is continued in this period, 
somewhat languidly, in the writing of that strange species of the 
Prose Kavya, which, entirely lacking in narrative quality, yet 
went by the name of Katha or narrative. The blend of 


realism and romance, of satire and sentiment which we found 


in Dandin was no longer appreciated, but the example of 
Banabhatta also does not seem to have inspired much literary 
enthusiasm. Partly because the standard set by Banabhatta 
was perhaps too high and arduous, and partly because such 
extremely elaborate composition perhaps ceased to engage wide 
interest, the Prose Kavya does not appear to have been much 
favoured by really talented writers. Perhaps also the craving 
for ornate exercise of prose, along with verse, was satisfied by 
the growth ofa hybird species, called Campa, of mixed prose 
and verse, which, on the decline and break-up of the Prose 
Kavya, combined some of its features with those of the metrical 
Kavya, in a kind of curious, but not very brilliant, mosaic. But 
the most unassuming, and yet the most interesting, prose 
literature of this period is exemplified by a small number of 
popular tales, which continue the simpler prose tradition of the 
Pancatantra, and contain racy stories of common life and 
folk-tale, denuded of high-flown romance but sublimated with 
myth and magic, and enforced with pithy gnomic verses of 
epigrammatic wit. Into the artificial and jaded atmosphere of 


the classical romantic tale they throw the freshness and nalvete 
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k-tradition and common experience ; and the story-form is 


seen in some of its proper vigour and pliability. 


a. The Popular Tale 


The popular prose tale of this period commands attention, 
not only by its interesting narrative content, but also because 


the works show asense of the value of the simple and direct 


prose style, which we rarely find in the heavily constructed and 
devterously stylistic Prose Kavya and Campa. The collections 
of prose tales, however, are mostly of unknown authorship, and 
the various redactions, made out of traditional material by 
different hands, naturally exhibit different kinds of style and 
diction. Thus, the Ornatior Text of the Suka-saptati is written 
in a decidedly high-flown, if not too elaborate, style, compared 
with the almost bald and unattractive prose of the Simplicior 
Text. But even taking into account such inevitable differences, 
one can say that the prose tale in general, contrasted with the 
Prose Kavya and the Campü, makes less claim to ornateness and 
certainly shows a reasonably clear and attractive manner, which 
effectively increases the intrinsic interest of its matter. Although 
still halting, what we have is not the mere lisping of prose, nor is 
it fully developed into the literary prose of the best kind. The 
most remarkable feature is that it is not always plain style, but 
when elegant, there are no intricacies of construction and elaborate 
ornamentation, no confused disregard of periods and interminable 
heaping of ingenious phrases, epithets and conceits, no love of 
punning and other affectations. It is for these reasons that the 
prose tale retained, as attested by the recensions of the works 
and their translations into modern Indian languages, greater 
popularity and wider currency, while the Prose Kavya failed and 


the Campo flourished by artificial cultivation. 


While the beast-fable died out with the Pancatantra 


exhau sting itself in a sequence of variations of the original text, 
« 
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the Brhatkatha, in spite of its great reputation, does not appear 
to have left behind a direct descendant. If there were imitative 
attempts, they are now lost. The next oldest collection of 
popular tales that we have is the Vetal-pancavimsati, but the 
extent of the gap between it and the Brhatkatha is not known, 
Although the earliest versions of this very interesting collection 
of twenty-five tales of the Vetala is preserved in the two 
Kashmirian versions of the Brhatkatha' by Ksemendra and 
Somadeva respectively (11th century), it is missing in the 
Nepalese version of Budhasvamin. It is not clear, therefore, 
that it formed a part of the lost work of Gunadhya; on the 
contrary, it is highly probable that it belonged originally to an 
independent cycle, as several other more or less deverging versions 
have also survived. The most noteworthy of these versions is 
that of Sivadasa* of unknown date and place of composition, 
which is in prose with interspersed verse; but another anonymous 
prose recast of Ksemendra's version" is also known. ‘There is 
another abridged version attributed to Vallabhadeva,* but it 
exists only in not more than half a dozen known manuscripts, 
and is textually poorer and less important, being not substantially 
different from that of Sivadasa. The version of Jambhaladatta* 


A Brhatkathd-mafjari ix. 2. 19-1221 ; Kat d-sarit-sdgara 75-99.  Ksemendra's 
version is shorter and balder than Somadeva's and omits some minor incidents, but they 
have essentially the same content. See Lévi in JA, s. 8, t. vii, 1886, p. 190f ; M. B. 
Emencau in JAOS, LUI, 1933, pp. 124-43. According to Emeneau's calculation, the number 
of Slokás in Ksemendra's version is 1206, in Somadeva's 2195. Hertel and Edgerton have 
made it probable that the original Brharkarhá did not contain the twenty-five tales of the 
Vetala. 

? Ed. Heinrich Uhle, Leipzig 1884, on the basis of 11 comparatively modern MSS. 
The text is given in transliteration. In 1914 Uhle published, in BSGW, LXVI (Leipzig), 
pp. 2-87, the text of an carlier MS dated 1487 A.D. Hertel would not place Sivadása much 
before 1487 A.D.; he believes that Sivadása used an carlier metrical version, and finds the 
influence of old Gujarati on the language of his text. 

8 Also contained in Uhle's ed. 

4 Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, vii, p. 1564. As its poor Sanskrit and vernacular 
forms and constructions indicate, the text is probably evolved from some vernacular version. 

s Ed. M. B. Emeneau, with Eng. trs, and text in transliteration, American Oriental 
Society, New Haven, Connecticut 1934. | 
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— almost entirely in prose (with sporadic introductory verses), 
SE? but its date and provenance are likewise unknown; it is nearer 

to the Kashmirian versions in respect of proper names, but the 
details of the stories differ. The Vetdla-pancavimsati is also 
known in several forms in modern Indian languages.‘ A critical 
comparison of all the versions still awaits investigation, but it is 
doubtful if any of these extant versions fully represent the lost 
original. The metrical form in which we find the work in the 
Kashmirian versions does not prove that the original was in verse, 
nor do the versions justify any positive conclusion regarding the 
order and content of the stories. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the Vetala-pancavimsati 
is one of the most interesting collection of shrewd and well-told 
tales in Sanskrit. The frame-story, in which the twenty-five 
inset tales are emboxed, is simply and cleverly conceived quite 
in the spirit of the folk-tale. In order to oblige an ascetic,* who 
brings to him everyday a fruit containing a concealed jem, king 
Trivikramasena or Vikramasena, who becomes Vikramaditya in 
later accounts, agree to bring, for the purpose of some magic 
rite, a corpse hanging from a tree. But a vampire or Vetala has 
already taken possession of the corpse. He agrees to leave the 
body if the king would answer his questions, but ingeniously 
frustrates the king's efforts twenty-five times by recounting to 
him an enigmatic story and asking him to solve it, thereby 
making the king break the condition of silence necessary for the 
successful accomplishment of his undertaking. The riddles are 
by no means easy of solution; and if the king's replies are 
casuistic, they are certainly ingeniously fitted. Who is the most 
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1 The work also exists in Kalmuck (ed. B. Jàülg, Leipzig 1866) and Tibetan (ed. 
A. H. Francke in ZDMG, LXXV, 1925, pp. 72-96) adaptations.—On translations into various 
modern Indian languages, see Grierson. The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan, 
Calcutta ; Oesterly, Baitál Paclsi (in Bibliothek Orientalischer Märchen und  Erzàhlungen, 
1, Leipzig 1873 ; Penzer's ed, of Ocean of Story, vol. vi, pp. 265-67. 
. S In Somadeva's version he isa Bhiksu, in Ksemendra's a Sramapa, in Sivadása's a 
 Digambara | 
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— fastidious epicure—the man who would not touch the food because 
his fine sense of smell discovers that the paddy was grown ina 
d field adjoining a cemetery, or the one who would not lie on a 
divinely soft and piled-up bed because somewhere below the heap 
of mattress there is a piece of hair, or the one who would not 
touch a woman because she smelt like a goat having been 
nourished with goat's milk in her infancy ? Who is the best lover 
—the one who perishes on the same funeral pyre with the body of 
. the dead girl, or the one who builds a hut and lives in sorrow near 
be funeral ground, or the one who revives the dead girl by means 
of a charm he chances to discover? Equally baffling is the 
question of tangled relationship of the children of a father, who 
espouses unwittingly the daughter of a woman wedded to his 
son, with the children of the son. We have also a difficult 
question of ceremonialism, when three hands appear to receive 
the oblation of a thief’s son brought up by a Brahman and 
adopted by a king; or a difficult question of honour, in the case 
of a woman, allowed by her generous fiancée to keep an assigna- 
tion, unharmed by an equally generous robber who allows her 
to pass, and returned untouched by the no less generous lover 
to whom she goes. Diversified indeed are the stories, and well 
conceived. From the literary point of view, however, the value 
of the different versions is, of course, different. The Kashmirian 
versions are in verse, mostly in Sloka, Ksemendra’s being terse 
and Somadeva’s pleasantly amplified; Jambhaladatta’s version 
is unadorned, and even bald and undistinguished; while Siva- 
dasa’s is marked by considerable literary grace and narrative 
quality. How far these individual characteristics of style and 
treatment are inherited from the original cannot be exactly deter- 
mined; but, judging from their general tendencies, one should 
think that the initial impetus must have been towards simple 
narrative vigour rather than towards sheer splender of style, and 
that the core of the work must have achieved popularity and 
distinction as much from its fine story-material as from the manner 

—— jp which it was presented. 
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wil Much inferior in literary quality, as well as in the interest 
um Ob the stories, is the Simhdsana-dvatrimsika or Vikrama-carita.* 
As the title implies, it purports to be a collection of thirty-two 
tales, told by the magic statues supporting Vikramaditya’s un- 
earthed throne, to king Bhoja who was about to ascend it,—all 
the stories celebrating the glorious qualities of king Vikrama,’ 
and implying that no one who did not possess these qualities 
was entitled to sit on the throne. The work exists in two diverg- 
ing recensions, Northern and Southern. The Northern has been 
distinguished into three versions, namely, the Jaina version of 
Ksemendra Muni (alleged to be based on a Maharastri version), 
the Bengal version ascribed to Vararuci (which is merely based 
on the Jaina), and a short anonymous version; while the South- 
ern, generally called Vikrama-carita, has a prose, as well as a 
secondary metrical version in the Sloka metre, both anonymous. 
The main thread of the narrative is more or less the same in all 
versions, but in verbal form and in the order of the tales they are 
independent of one another. A comparative examination? shows 
that none of the versions can be taken as preserving the work in 
its original form. Weber* and Hertel,? however, believe the 
tales to be of Jaina origin and naturally emphasise the superior 
antiquity of the Jaina version; but Edgerton makes it probable 
that, in the order of the tales, at least, the Southern 
recension is nearer to what he thinks to be the original 
form, while the Jaina version is marked by greater individuality 


1 Ed. F. Edgerton, in two parts, containing the text in transliteration and Eng. trs., 
in four recensions, Harvard Oriental Series, Cambridge, Mass., 1926. 

s The Vikramaditya legend is also the subject of several poems, eg, the Pira-caritra 
of Ananta in thirty Adhyayas, mostly in Sloka (Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, vii, pp. 1502- 
3; Jacobi in Ind. Studien, xiv, pp. 97-160); Vikramodaya in 28 cantos (ibid. vii, 
pp. 1501-2) Salivühana-kathá of Sivadása in 18 cantos (ibid, vii, pp. 1567-70) ; Mddhavdnala- 
katha (H. Schol, Die Strophen d. Madhavanalakathd, Diss., Halle 1914), etc. 

s Edgerton, op. cil., p. xxix ; also in. American Journal of Philology. XXXIII, p. 271 f. 

4 Ind.Studien,xv, Ger 1878, pp. 185-453 (large section of the Jaina Text in Roman). 
The Jaina recension is edited by Hiralal Hamsaraj, Jaina Bhaskarodaya Press, Jamnagar 


1914; the Southern recension, ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1881; the Vararuci's re- 


cension (Bengal), printed Serampore (1818) : See Eggeling, Ind. Office Catalogue, vii, p. 1566f, 
véi D BSGW, LIV, p. 114 f. 2 l | 
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and tendency to deliberate modifications. The date and 
authorship of the work are unknown, but since both the Southern 
and Jaina versions, apparently independently, refer to the Dana- 
khanda of Hemadri's Caturvarga-cintamani, it cannot date from 
a tine earlier than the 13th century. Although a widely popular 
work, its special purpose of illustrating the generous deeds of a 
model king and reiterating moral lessons not only makes it an 
extreme example of the didactic method of story-telling, carried 
to its monotonous lengths, but also limits it to particular kinds 
of moral stories, which, barring a few good ones, lack variety 
and strikingness. The stories are told (leaving aside the metrical 
version) in easy and sometimes terse prose, but it is unimagina- 
tive (despite mannered descriptions ‘of the Jaina version) and 
lacks elegance and distinction. The work appears to have enjoyed 
greater reputation than its literary or intrinsic worth justifies. 
The Suka-saptati, or Seventy Tales of a Parrot, is more 
lively and racy, even though the tales are of a merry cast and 
not always edifying. Of the two principal versions, the 
cSimplicior' and the Ornatior,* the one is stylistically simple and 
the other embellished ; but the Simplicior, being greatly 
=condensed and consequently obscure in places, may have been a 
secondary and abridged text. The Ornatior text appears to be 
the work of Cintamani Bhatta, who, having used Pürnabhadra's 
version of the Pafcatantra, cannot be earlier than the 12th 
century ; while the Simplicior text seems to have been redacted 
by a Svetambara Jaina who may have used a Prakrit original. 
The work mey be described generally as a collection of naughty 
wives' tales, which form one of the familiar topics of the 
popular tale in general. The wise parrot, finding the mistress 
of the house inclined to run after other men in the absence of 
1 Textus Simplicior,'ed.: Richard Schmidt, Leipzig 1893 (Trs. into German, Kiel, 1894), 


A shorter version of this text is also edited by bim in. ZDMG, LIV and LV (1900-1901), 
pp. 515f, If. 
a Textus Ornatior!ed. R. Schmidt, München 1898-99 (Trs. into German, Stuttgart 1899) 


Analysis and comparison of the two texts, with trs. of some section, by R. Schmidt in Der 
Textus Ornatior der Sukasaptati, Stuttgart 1896. 





curiosity, narrates the tales and succeeds in keeping her interested 
every night till her husband returns. In spite of the apparently 
virtuous motive of the frame-story, the inset stories naturally 
describe how cunning women get out of embarrassing scrapes, 
deceive their foolish husbands and even exact apologies from 
them for their very suspicion. However disreputable some of 
the stories may be, they are certainly smart and generally 
amusing. They show a keen knowledge of humanity under their 
frivolous and easy gaiety. The diction of the Simplicior text, 
with its brief and bald sentences, is often abrupt and generally 
flat, but the Ornatior text, in spite of its conscious effort at 
stylistic skill, is more attractive in conveying its wealth of amus- 
ing incidents and observations. 

Of other similar collections of tales, the Bharataka-dvatrim- 
éiba* of unknown date and authorship is a collection of thirty- 
two stories of the ridiculous Bharatakas who were probably Saiva 
mendicants ; but it is attractive neither in style nor in treatment. 
The work may or may not be of Jaina inspiration, but its contact 
with the literature of the people is betrayed by its interspersed 
vernacular verses, which are also in evidence occasionally in the 
Simplicior text of the Suka-saptati. The Pursa-pariksa* of the 
Maithila Vidyapati, on the other hand, is written in simple and 
graceful style and has deservedly enjoyed wider popularity for 
its forty-four tales on the question of what constitutes manly 
qualities, some of the stories having references to historical 
persons and incidents. The number of Jaina Kathanakas,’ 


1 Ed. J; Hertel, Leipzig 1921. 

a Ed. Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay 1882, with Gujarati trs. The author, who is 
best known for his exquisite Radha-Krspa songs in Maithili, flourished under Sivasirhha of 
Mithila towards the latter part of the 14th century A.D. 

s On the Jaina achievement in narrative literature, see Hertel, Literature of the Svetám- 
baras of Gujarat, Leipzing 1922. The word 'Kathünaka' does not appear to be a recognised 
term of orthodox poetics, although the Agni-purdna (337-20) speaks of Kathánikà as a varicty 
of Gadya-kAavyá, along with Parikathá and khagdjakathá. Anandavardhana (iii.7) recognises 
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¢onsisting of narratives or books of narratives, is vast. Bu 
some of them are in Prakrit or Apabhramsa; some, like the 
Uttama-kumara-caritàa! or the Papabuddhi-dharmabuddhi-katha- 
naka,’ are plainly allegorical and didactic; some, like the 
Campaka-sresthi-kathanaka® and the  Pala-gopala-kathanaka,* 
both of Jinakirti, are of the nature of fantastic fairy tales ; while 
others, like the Samyaktva-kaumudi," are of an openly propa- 
gandist character. Of collections of popular tales, the Katha-kosa* 
ofan unknown, but not old, compiler is a poor and insipid pro- 
duction in bad Sanskrit with inserted Prakrit verses; but more 
interesting is the Katha-ratnákara? of Hemav jaya-gani (c. 17th 
century) not for its hardly elegant style and diction, but for its 
258 miscellaneous short tales, fables and anecdotes, mostly of 
fools, rogues and artful women. There is no frame-story but 
the tales are loosely strung together, while the characterless 
Sanskrit prose is freely diversified by verses in Sanskrit, Prakrit 
and modern Indian languages. The Jaina authors are fond 
of stories and have produced them in amazing profusion, but the 
stories, in whatever form they are presented, are all essentially 
sermons, or have a moral tag attached to them ; they are seldom 
intended for mere entertainment. The well-known Sanskrit 
story-motifs are utilised, but good stories are sometimes spoi.ed 
by forcing them into a moral frame. With their unadorned, 
but pedestrian, prose and lack of artistic presentation, the Jaina 
Writings in this sphere are scarcely remarkable as literary 


Parikatháà and Khandakatha, adding Sakalakatha (all these terms being explaind by Abhi- 
navagupta in his commentary, but omits Kathániká. The description of Kathanika, 
however, given by the Agai-purdna does not apply to the so-called Jaina Kathinaka., 

* Ed. Weber in SBAW, 1884 i. p. 269f ; the metrica! version in 636 Siokas by Cáüru- 
candra is printed by the Jaina Br'áskarodaya Press, Jamnagar 1911. 

* Ed. E. Lovarini in GSAJ, UI pp. 94-127 (with trs.). 

s Ed. J. Hertel in ZDMG, LXV, 1911, pp. 1-51, 425-47. 

é See J. Hertel, Jinakirtis Geschichte von Pala und Gopdla, Leipzig 1907 (&SGW, 
LXIX). Jinakteti lived at about the middle of the 15th century. 

& A. Weber in SBAW, 1889, p. 731. 

* Trs. C, H. Tawney, London 1895. 

* Ed. Hiralal Hamsraj, Jaina Bháskarodaya Press, Jamnagar 1911 ; trs. J. Hertel, 
Muachen 1920. 
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ons, but they are interesting from their unmistakable 
with the general life of the people, especially those 


stories which are not of unrelieved moral and religious 
Ka e 


The Jaina Prabandhas, however, stand in a different 
category. They are semi-historical works, which pretend to 
deal with historical and literary personages, but really make 
a motley collection of curious legends and anecdotes. They are 
written in elegant prose, but freely introduce Prakrit and 
Apabhraméa, as well as Sanskrit, verses. The works are perhaps 
not satisfactory for their historical information of earlier times, 
but they have certainly an amusing content and a readable style. 
Two works of this type have earned a limited renown and deserve 
mention, namely, the  Prabandha-cintümagi!! of — Merutunga, 
completed in 1306 A.D., and the Prahandha-kosa* of Raja$ekhara 
Sari, completed in 1348 A.D. Merutunga’s work is divided 
into five Prakagas, each of which contains several Prabandhas. 
The first Prakasa relates the legend of Vikramaditya and Sata- 
vahana, the story of the Caulukya kings of Anhilvad and of the 
Paramara kings Muñja and Bhoja of Dhara. The second 
Prakasa continues the story of Bhoja; the third and fourth 
Prakagas that of the Anhilvad rulers, bringing the narrative 
down to the reign of Kumarapala. An account is also given 
of the Gujarat rulers Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala and the 
two well-known ministers of the latter, Tejhpala and Vastupala, 
who furnish the subject-matter also of many plays, poems and 
panegyrics. The treatment is not systematically historical 
but attractively anecdotal ; but the part, which gives a picture 
of times nearer to the author’s own, is not without some historical 
interest. The last PrakaSa is a collection of miscellaneous stories 
of Siladitya, Laksmanasena, Jayacandra, Bhartrhari and others. 


1 BA. Jinavijaya, Pt. i, Text, Singhi Jaina Series, Santiniketan, Bengal 1933 ; also 


ed. Ramacandra Dinanath, Bombay, 1888 ; Eng. trs. by C. H. Tawney, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 


* 
TJI d 


Bd. Jinavijaya, I, Text, same series, Santiniketan 1935. 
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The twenty-four Prabandhas of Raja$ekhara Süri's work are 
concerned respectively with seven royal (including Laksmanasena 
and Madanavarman) and three lay personages, as well as with ten 
Jaina teachers (including Hemacandra) and four poets, namely, 
Srharsa, Harihara, Amaracandra and Digambara Madanakirti. 
Of these accounts, the last four appear to be most interesting and 
original. 'To the same .class of composition, but not to Jaina 
inspiration, belongs the Bhoja-prabandha* of Ballala (end of the 
16th century), which, however, is entirely useless as an historical 
document and is not of much value as a literary production. 
Its chief object is to depict Bhoja, apparently Bhoja of Dhara, 
in relation to many poets who are attracted to his court by his 
liberal and appreciative patronage ; but in doing this it sticks at 
no anachronism nor perversion of historical facts. It brings 
together in Bhoja’s court a large number of literary celebrities, 
such as Kalidasa, Bhavabhüti, Dandin and Magha, as well as less 
known poets like Sita and Cittapa, who are made to display their 
readiness of wit and vie with each other in quick composition of 
smart verses in a series of amusing, but unconnected, anecdotes. 
The work makes some attempt at elegant writing, but its matter 
is not sufficiently diversified, and the prose diction, on the whole, 
nerveless and devoid of character, when compared with that of 
the Jaina Prabandhas. 


b. The Prose Kavya 


The romantic Prose Kavya with its traditional machinery 
and traditional pomp of style was no innovation ; but the achieve- 
ments of Subandhu and Bana inspired more unintelligent 


i Printed many times in India. There are several versions of the text (see L. Ostor 
Die Rezensionen des Bhojaprabandha, Dios. Darmstadt, 1911). The Southern text is 
repeatedly printed, the earliest being ed. Madras 1851 ; whilst editions have appeared from 
Calcutta (e.g. Jivananda Vidyasagar's in 1872. 1883) and Bombay (e.g. ed. Vasudeva Panshl- 
kar, NSP, 1921). A shorter version is noticed by Eggeling ia India Office Catalogue, vii, p. 
1549. An eclectic edition from two Paris manuscripts is published, with trs. of some sections, 
by Théodore Payicin JA, 1854-55, t. iii. p. 185 f; t. iv, p. 385 (í; t. v, p. 76 f; which is also 
published io litho by the tame scholar, Callet ` Paris 1855, 
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.. of literary composition, in which the simple ends of story are 
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d es jac ificed to enormous complexities of extravagant diction. It is 
AN perhaps not the effort involved which turned off later talents, for 
equally gorgeous and elaborate Mahakavyas were zealously 
produced ; but perhaps the impossible prose form, with its super- 
e fluously ornamented and interminably prolonged sentences, never 
appealed widely to later taste, which preferred to display these 
‘strained ingenuities in the regular metrical form of the Kavya. 
This might be one of the reasons which led to the development of 
the Campa; for the Campo does not differ essentially from the 
Prose Kavya but only allows greater scope to verse. The Prose 
Kavya, therefore, is comparatively little cultivated in this period, It 
is limited its in range of topics, impossibly mannered in expression 
and deliberately devoid ofall interest in pure narrative. It becomes 
an exclusixe and curious type. ‘The poet overlays, diffuses, adorns, 
sentimentalises ; into the unsubstantial woof of story are woven 
iridescent pageants of preternatural exploits and fantastic 
adventures ; there is no simplicity nor directness, but whatever is 
pointed is wrapped in a loose but heavy garment of embroidered, 
indecisive heap of phrases. The alien attraction of poetry not 
only affects the disposition and behaviour of prose, which ceases 
to be real prose, but it also tends to detach story, which ceases to 
be story, from the root and mainstay of the whole genre in vigorous 
and terse narrative. 

Bana, however, found an imitator, who could copy most of 
his hyperbolic mannerisms, but could not reproduce much of his 
poetic excellences, in the S6vetambara Jaina Dhanapala, son of 
Sarvadeva, who wrote his Tilaka-manjari' under Muhja Vakpati- 
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NSP, Bombay 1903. This Dhanapála, who is 


1 Ed. Bhavadatta and K. P. Parab, 
author of the Apabhrarháa Bhavisatta-kaha, 


different from the Digambara Jaina Dhanapala, 
also wrote a Prakrit lexicon called Paiya-lacchI-náma-málà, and a Jaina Stotra, Rsabha- 
pog-atika. Merutudga (ed. Santiniketan, p. 36 f ; Tawney, p- 60 f) places him in the court 
i of mi»ja of D 3šrà anl narrates soms legends about the origin of the present work.—The 


de a w ork givss continuous narrative, like Baga’s Kadambarl, without any division into chapters. 
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raja of Dhara at about 970 A.D. In the introductory verses 
Dhanapala eulogises the Paramara kings of Dhara, and, among 
other poetical predecessors, mentions the author of Tarangavatt 
(the Jaina Sripalitta) and Rudra, who composed a Trailok ya- 
sundart-katha. He tells us in a punning verse that Bana's 
Kadambari was completed by Pulinda or Pulindhra, which 
apparently, in his opinion, was the name of Banabhatta’s son, 
The Tilaka-manjari is an elaborate tale of the love and union of 
Tilakamafjarl, and Samaraketu, the heroine being a regular 
image of Kadambari, and most of the occasions of note in the 
story finding a parallel to those in Bana’s romance. In spite of 
considerable literary skill, the work is not impressive even as an 
imitation, and does not repay the exertion of wading through 
the tedious length of its brilliant, but hardly illuminating, 
magnificence. 

The other Jaina efforts to imitate Bana may be noted here, 
not so much for their poetic appeal as for the illustrative zest and 
talent of the authors. The Udaya-sundari-katha* of Soddhala 
is sometimes classed as a Campd,* but -like Dhanapala, the 
author consciously takes Bana as his model in producing an 
artificial Katha. Barring the verse-prelude, the Kadambari is 
essentially in prose, but both Dhanapala and Soddhala are 
liberal in their use of verse in the prose narrative, the number 
of verse imcreasing perceptibly in the latter. In the case of 
both, however, the prose is the normal vehicle, and the employ- 
ment of verse is not so free and frequent as ina Campo ; nor 
is the form of these works different from what is expected in a 
Katha* by later theorists. From Soddhala’s own account of 
himself and his family in the first Ucchvasa, we learn that he was 
the son of Sara and Padmavat! of the Valabha Kayastha family 


1 Seenbove p. 201. 
a Ed. C. D. Dalal and F. Krishnamacharya, Gackwad's Oriental Serics, Baroda 1920. 


s Afact which would of itself show that the distinction between a Prose Kávya anja 


Campü was becoming illusory. 
4 With the exception that the work is not a continuous narrative but is divided, like» an 







ic rjuna end Kazen, der of Renken, who had their 
capital at Sthanaka, modern Thana, near Bombay. As the poet 
refers also to the patronage of Vatsaraja of Lata, it is probable 
that his work was composed between 1026 and 1050 A,D. The 
be romance describes, in eight Ucchvasas, the fictitious story of the 
x love and marriage of Udayasundari, daughter of Sikhandatilaka, 
king of the Nagas, and Malayavahana, king of Pratisthana, 
making full use of the ornate style and accessories of the Prose 
Kavya. The author has considerable power of driving his slender 
narrative into the undulating eddies of spacious sentences, or 
making it subside now and then into elaborate verses ` but the 
story, as usual in such romances, halts and hobbles, and the 
literary dexterity and splendour of style do not compensate the 
loss of simple narrative force. The myth-world which these 
romances depict are remote indeed from nature and humanity, 
but the poets never show any intention of making it appear 
natural and human ; on the other hand, they fasten, with the 
enthusiasm of pure artists, upon every fantastic or arabesque 
contortion of incident which offer a vantage-ground, not for such 
pictorial or poetic effects as riot in Bana's romance, but for the 
hard and enamelled brilliance of traditional art and phrase. The 
story, it is clear, can never thrive well in such an atmosphere ; 
it loses its mative vigour in breathing the ethereal air and 
feeding on the romantic nourishment ; but the story in the Prose 
Kavya is of as little importance as it is in the metrical Kavya, 
whose characteristics are reflected, not with limpid grace, but 
with gorgeous extravagance. 
The few later specimens are even less meritorious. The 
Gadya-cintamani* of the Digambara Jaina Odeyadeva Vadiva- 
simha,* pupil of Puspasena, describes, in eleven Lambhakas, 


^ 1 Eå. T. S. Kuppusvami Sastri, Madras 1902 Since Puspasena was a pupil of Soma- 
deva Süri, author of Yasastilaka Campa, the date of our author would be roughly th« 
ai egt the 11th century. 

| erg —— ` hor's Ksatra-cigdmani, above p. 344, 
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the legend of Satyadhara and his son Jivamdhara, culmina- 
ting in the latter's seeking peace in asceticism, the story of 
course being derived, like other Jaina works on the Jivamdhara 


legend, from  Gunpabhadra's Ultara-purdna. Like the Jaina 
romances mentioned above, it is also a close adaptation of the 


- luxuriance of Banabhatta's romance ; four pages, for instance, 


are devoted to the description of Satyadhara in the approved 
style, and nearly three pages to his queen Vijayà ; but the ethical 
import in this work is perhaps more predominant, and the 
literary interest, in spite of tolerable rhetoric, much less absorb- 
ing. Of non-Jaina works, the Vemabhüpala-carita! of Vamana 
Bhatta Bana, purporting to celebrate the Reddi ruler, Vemabha- 
pala or Viranarayana Kondavidu (c. 1403-20 A.D.), deserves 
only a passing mention as a deliberate but dreary imitation of 
Bana’s Harsa-carita. These hopeless compositions are enough 
to show the mortal collapse in which the Prose Kavya lay 
stricken ; and it is not necessary to pursue its unprofitable history 


further. 


c. The Campt 


Though the term Campa is of obscure origin, it is already 
used by Dandin in his Kavyadarsa (i. 31) to denote a species of 
Kavya in mixed verse and prose (gadya-padyamayi). Nothing, 
however, is said by Dandin, or by any other rhetorician, about 
the relative proportion of verse and prose ; but since the Prose 
Kavya (Katha and Akhyayika), which makes prose its exclusive 
medium, also makes limited use of verse, it has been presumed 
that the mingling of prose and verse in the Campd should not 
occur disproportionately./ In actual practice, the question, in 
the absence of authoritative prescription, seems never to have 
worried the authors, who employ prose and verse indifferently for 
the same purpose. / The verse is not always specially reserved, as 
one would expect, for an important idea, a poetic description, an 


A Bd. R. Krishnamachariar. SrI-Vapi-Vilása Press, Srirangam 1910, 






| impi sive speech, a pointed moral, or a sentimental outburst, but 

we find that even for ordinary narrative and description verse 
is as much pressed into service as prose. In this respect, the 
Campo scarcely follows a fixed principle ; and its formlessness, or 
rather disregard of a strict form, shows that the Campü deve- ` 
loped quite naturally, but haphazardly, out of the Prose Kavya 
itself, the impetus being supplied by the obvious desire of diversi- 
fying the prose-form freely by verse as an additional ornament 
under the stress or the lure of the metrical Kavya./ In the 
Campo, therefore, the verse becomes as important a medium as 
the prose, with the result that we find a tendency, similar to 
that of the decadent drama, of verse gradually ousting prose from 
its legitimate employment. Although Dandin is aware of this 
type of composition, we possess no specimen of the Campo 
earlier than the 10th century A.D.” Its late appearance, as well 
as its obvious relation to the Prose Kavya, precludes all necessity 
of connecting it, genetically, with the primitive mode of verse 
and prose narrative found in the Pali Jataka or in the Fable 
literature, in which the verse is chiefly of a moralising or recapi- 
tulatory character, or in the inscriptional records, where the 
verse is evidently ornamental, or in the purely hypothetical Vedic 
Akhyana, which is alleged to have contained slender prose as the 
mere connecting link of more important verse. 

/The Campo, thus, shares the features of both Sanskrit 
prose and poetry, but the mosaic is hardly of an attractive 
pattern. Excepting rarely outstanding treatment here and 
there, the large number of Campüs that exist scarcely shows 
any special characteristic in matter and manner which is not 
already familiar to us from the regular metrical and prose 
Kavya. The subject is generally drawn from legendary sources, 
although in some later Campüs miscellaneous subjects find a 
place. The Campa has neither the sinewy strength and eff- 
ciency of real prose, nor the weight and power of real poetry ; / 
the prose seeking to copy ex abundanti the brocaded stateliness 

+: of the prose Katha, and the verse reproducing the conventional 
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orna teness of the metrical paring The form, no doubt, affords 
scope for versatility, but the Camp writer, as a rule, has no 
original voice of his own. The history of the Campa, therefore, 
is of no great literary interest, and it would be enough if we 
notice here some of the better known works which are in print, 

d The earliest known Campa appears to be the Nala-campü or 
Damayanti-katha* of Trivikrama-bhatta, whose date is inferred 
from the fact that he also composed the Nausari inscription of 
the Rastrakdta king Indra II] in 915 A.D.* The work pretends 
to narrate the old epic story of Nala and Damayanti, but the 
accessories and stylistic affectations of laboured composition 
entirely overgrow the little incident that there is in it, and only a 
small part of the story is told in its seven Ucchvasas./ The 
poet himself describes his work as abounding in puns and difficult 
constructions, for he believes in the display of verbal complexities 
after the manner of Bana and Subandhu, and deliberately, 
but wearisomely, imitates their  interminably descriptive, 
ingeniously recondite and massively ornamented style. He 
has a decided talent in this direction, as well as skill in metrical 
composition, and elegant verses from his Campa are culled by 
the Anthologists ;* but beyond this ungrudgingly made admission, 
it is scarcely possible to go in the way of praise. 

‘ To the same century and same category of artificial writing 
belongs the Yasastilaka-campa* of the Digambara Jaina Soma- 
prabha Süri, an extensive work in eight ASvasas, composed in 
959 A.D. in the reign of the Ràstrakata king Krsna, under the 
patronage of his feudatory, a son of the Calukya Arikesarin III. 


i Ed. Durgaprasad and Sivadatta, wit the comm. of Candapala (c. 1230 A.D.), NSP, 
1885, 3rd cd., Bombay 1921; also ed. Chowkhamba Skt. Series, Benares 1932, The poet 
describes himself as the son of Nemiditya and grandson of Sridhara, 

e D. R. Bhandarkar in Epi. Ind.. IX, p. 28. Trivikrama also wrote Madalasd-campa 
(ed. J. B. Modaka and K. N. Sane, Poona 1882). He is quoted anonymously in Bhoja’s 
Sarasvati-kanphábharana (parvata-bhedi pavitram, ad iv. 36= Nala-campa, vi, 29). 

8 All the verses quoted in Sbhv, SP, and Pay are traceable in the Nala-campû ; scc 


S. K. De, Padyavali, pp. 206-7. 
4 Ed. Kedaroath and others, in two parts, with the comm. of Srutaságara Süri, NSP, 


2nd ed., Bombay 1916. 
O.P. 220—55 
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tions of his wife, his death and repeated rebirths and final 
nversion into the Jaina faith./ The story, based upon Guna- 
bhadra's Uttara-purdna, ig not new, having been the subject of 


many a Jaina work, like the Apabhraméa Jasahara-cariu' of 









 Puspadanta and the Sanskrit Yasodhara-carita of Vadiraja Süri ; 


but it is narrated here, not normally, but in the embellished 
mode established by  Banabhatta's Küdambari, one of its 
distinctive features being the treatment of the motif of rebirths. 
A large part of the narrative* indeed deals with experiences of 
different births, but a resolution is at last made to put an end 
to transmigration by following the teachings of a Jaina sage, 
named Sudatta. These teachings form the subject of the last 
three Asvasas of the work, added as a kind of popular manual 
of devotion (Upasakadhyayana or Readings for the Devotee) 
explanatory of the Jaina religious texts. This didactic motive 
and interweaving of doctrinal matter practically run through 
the entire work, which Somadeva, like most Jaina authors, 
makes a means to his religious end. A vast array of authorities, 
pedantic and poetical, for instance, is assembled in the king's 
polemic against the killing of animals in sacrifice, while a 
knowledge of polity is displayed in the elaborate discussion 
between the king and his ministers. It cannot be denied that 
Somadeva is highly learned, as well as skilled in constructing 
magniloquent prose sentences and turning out an elegant mass 
of descriptive and sentimental verses; but the purely literary 
value of his work has been much exaggerated. If his earnest 
religious motive is the source of an added interest, it is too 
obtrusive and dreary to be improved by his respectable rhetoric 
and pellucid prosody. 

/ These two earlier Campü works are fair specimens of the 
type ; and it is not necessary to make more than a bare mention 
of later and less meritorious attempts. The Jaina legend of 


a BA. P.L. Vaidya, Karañja Series, Karafija, Berar 1931. D 
| 4 Foran analysis of the work, sec Peterson, Second Report, Bombay 1884, pp. 35-46. 
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` Jivamdhara, based on the Uttara-purana, forms the subject-matter 
also of the .]tvamdhara-campü* of uncertain date, composed 


in eleven Lambhakas by Haricandra, who is probably identical 
with the Digambara Jaina Haricandra, whom we have already 
mentioned as the author of the Dharma-sarmabhyudaya. The 
later Camps of Hindu authors are no better, their subjects being 
drawn from the Epics and the Puranas. The Ramayana- 
campü,* ascribed to Bhoja, extends up to the Kiskindha-kanda 
of the epic story, the sixth of Yuddha-kanda being made up 
by Laksmana-bhatta, son of Gangadhara and Gangambika, 
while some manuscripts give a seventh or Uttara-kanda by 
Venkataraja. Similarly, Anantabhatta wrote a Bhārata-campū' 
in twelve Stavakas. There are several Bhagavata-campüs,* 
for instance, by Cidambara (in three Stavakas), by Rama- 
bhadra and by Rajanatha. On the separate episodes of the 
Epics and the Bhagavata, there are also several Campaüs, but 
they are not so well known. The Purana myths also claimed a 
large number of Campüs ; for instance, the Nrsimha-campü by 
KeSavabhatta,* son of Narayana (in six Stavakas), by Daivajña 
Sürya (in five Ucchvasas),° and by Samkarsana (in four Ullàásas), 
all dealing with the story of Prahlad's deliverance by the Man- 
Lion incarnation of Visnu. The Parijata-harana-campü' of Sesa 
Krsna, who flourished in the second half of the 16th century, is 
concerned with the well-known Purana legend of Krsna’s 
exploit. The Nilakantha-vijaya-campa of the South Indian 


1 Ed. T. S. Kuppusvami Sastri, Sarasvati Vilàsa Series, Tanjore 1905. 

? Printed many times in India. Ed. K. P. Parab, with the comm. of Rámacandra 
Budhendra. NSP, Bombay 1898, This edition contains the 6th Kanda of Laksmanabhatta. 
Another supplement, entitled Yuddha-kágda-campü, by Ràjacüdámagi Diksita is known 
(ed. T. R. Cintamani in JHQ, VI, 1930, pp. 629-38), 

* Ed. K.P. Parab, with comm. of Rámacandra Budhendra, NSP, Bombay 1903 (also 
ed. 1916). Very often printed in Tadia. 

4& See P. P. S. Sastri, Tanjore Catalogue, vii, p. 3082 f. 

* Ed. Hariprasad Bhagavat, Krishnaji Ganapat Press, Bombay 1909, 

s Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, 2nd ed.. Bombay 1889, 1900, The author 
also wrote the drama Karhsa-vadha (sce below). 

7 Ed. C. Sankararama Sastri, Pálamsnoramá Press, Madras 1924. Also ed, J. B, 


J Modaka and K. N, Sane in Küvyetibása-sarhgraha, Poona 1882, 









1 SESA Ë 
i = Ger Didi s was se in 1637 A D. on the myth of 
^ the churi rning of the ocean by gods. Allthese are rather literary 
| . exercises i disi creative works. “ 
—— Me ‘The Campo form composition appears to have been popular 
= and largely cultivated in Southern India, but nothing will be 
gained by pursving its history further than mentioning some 
curious developments in the hands of some later practitioners of 
the type. We find that not only myths and legends were drawn 
upon as themes, but that the form came to be widely and con- 
veniently applied to purposes of description and exposition of 
various kinds. Thus, Samarapumgava Diksita, son of Venkatesa 
and Anantamma of Vadhdla-gotra, wrote towards the third 
quarter of the 16th century his Yatra- (or Tirtha-yatra-) 
prabandha,' describing in nine Asvasas, with plenty of inter- 
spersed verses, a pilgrimage which he undertook with his elder 
brother to the holy shrines of Southern India, but incidentally 
enlarging upon the stock poetic subjects of the six seasons, sun- 
rise, sunset, erotic sports and the like./ This is a praiseworthy 
attempt to divert the Campa from its narrow groove, but the 
traditional rhetoric thwarts and prevents the assertion of a 
natural vein./ We have already spoken above of Varadambika- 
parinaya of the woman poet Tirumalamba, who gives a highly 
romantic version, in the usual mannered style, of an historical 
incident in the career of the Vijayanagara king Acyutaraya. / The 
versatile Venkatadhvarin,? son of Raghunatha and Sitamba of 
the Atreya-gotra of Conjeevaram, whose literary activity was 
almost synchronous with that of Nilakantha Diksita, conceived 
the idea of quickening the Campü with a mild zest for disputa- 
tion and satire. He composed a curious Campa, entitled Visva- 






1 Ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay 1908. It is the same work as 

that noticed, but vaguely described, by Egecling, Ind. Office Cat., vii, p. 1533, no. 4036. 
3 Wenübkajkihvarion was a voluminous writer, and composed, among other works. the 
Yádava-rághaviya mentioned above, a supplement (the Uttara-kánda) to Bhoja's Rümóyana- 
K- camp, and several poems, Ke Stotras, See Ind. Sen VI, p. 227, for other works 
Zich of this author. 
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 —gunadas , in which two Gandharvas, Viévavasu and Kr$ànu, 


take a bird's-eye view of various countries from their aerial car, 
the former generous in appreciation of their qualities, the latter 
censorious of their defects. The «device is adapted in the 
Tattva-gunddaría* of Annayarya, which describes the compara- 
tive merits of Saivism and Vaisnavism in the form of a conver- 
sation between Jaya and Vijaya, a Saivite and a Vaisnavite res- 
pectively. Local legends and festivals, or praise of local deities 
and personages also supply the inspiration of many a Campa." 
The WVedantacárya-vijaya* of Kavi-tarkika-simha Vedantacarya 
describes the life of the South Indian teacher, Vedantadesika, 
the disputations held by him with Advaitins and his polemic 
successes. The Vidvan-moda-tarangint® of Ramacandra Ciran- 
jiva Bhattacarya, a comparatively modern work, is a w.tty com- 
position which brings together the followers of schools and sects, 
and, by means of their exposition, pools together the essence of 
various beliefs and doctrines. But the most strange application 
of the Campa form occurs in the Mandaramaranda-campü? of 
Krsna, which is nominally a Campa but is in fact a regular 


í Ed. B, G. Yogi and M. G. Bakre, NSP, 5th ed. Bombay 1923 ; also ed. with a comm., 
Karnatak Press, Bombay 1889. 

s Sec Descriptive Cat., Madras Govt. Orient. Lib., xxi, p. 8223, no. 12295. 

s As for instance, the Srinivdsa-vilasa-campa of Venka{esa or Venkafadhvarin (ed. 
Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1893), which describes the glory of the deity 
ri Veñkateávara of Tirupati in the highly artificial style of Subandhu ; the Ci/ra-campü of 
Báneíavara Vidyülarhkára, composed in 1744 A. D. (ed, Ramcharan Chakravarti, Benares 
1940; Eggeling, Jnd. Office Cat., vii. pp. 1543-45, no. 4044), eulogising the author's 
patron, Citrasena of Vardhamina (Burdwan), Bengal, and giving quasi-historical informa- 
tion about the Maratha raid of Bengal of 1742. 

& Descriptive Cat. Madras Govt, Orient. Lib., xxi, p. 8290, no. 12365. 

5 Ed. Venkateévara Press, Bombay 1912. The author's Müdhava-campü has been 
edited by Satyavrata Samasram!, Calcutta 1881. For the author, see S. K. De, Sanskrit 
Poetics, ií p. 294, He lived in the lsi half of the 18th century, his Frrta-rarndvali, a work 
on Prosody in honour of Yasovanta Sinha, ! layeb-Dewan of Dacca under Suja-ud-daulah of 
Bengal, being dated 1731 A.D. 

6 Ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay, 2nd ed., 1924. As the work 
copies some definitions from Appavya Diksita, it cannot be earlier than the 17th century 
The Rasa prakáía commentary on Mammata’s Kávya-prakása is probably his, 
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propaganda, the Bengal Vaisnava school also did the same in 
respect of their creed and belief in the Krsna-legend, of which 
they presented erotico-religious pictures of great sensuous charm. 
The Muktd-caritra' of Raghunatha-dasa, a disciple of Caitanya, 
relates a short tale, in which Krsna demonstrates that pearls 
could be grown as a crop by sowing and watering them with 
milk, but of which the real object is to show the superiority of 
Krsna’s free love for Radha over his wedded love for Satyabhama. 
But the Gopala-campü* of Jiva Gosvamin, nephew of Rüpa 
Gosvamin, and the JAnanda-vrndavana-campü* of Paramananda- 
dasa-sena Kavikarnapüra are much more artificial, extensive 
and elaborate works, which describe, after the Hari-vamsa and 
Srimad-bhagavata, the early’ childhood and youth of Krsna in a 
lavishly luscious and rhetorical style. Kavikarpapüra's work 
deals with the early life of Krsna at Vrndavana; but Jiva's 
huge Camp envisages the entire career of Krsna, but making 
modification in the legends in accordance with the Vaisnava 
theology of the Bengal school, of which it is more of the nature 
of a Siddhanta-grantha. 


1 Ed. Nityasvarup Brahmacari, Devakinagdan Press, Brindaban 1917, in Bengali 


s Ed. Nityasvarup Brahmacari, in two parts (Purva and Uttara khandas), Devakinan- 
dan Press, Brindaban 1904 ; also ed. Rasavihari Samkhyatirtha, with comm. of Viracandra, 
in two parts, Devakinandan Press, Calcutta 1908-1913, in Bengali characters, 

| a Ed. in the Pandit, Old Series, vol. ix and x, New Series, vols. i-iii; also published in 


e 


parts, by Madhusudan Das, with comm, of Visvanatha Cakravartin, Hugli 1918 etc., in 











CHAPTER VII 
THE LATER DECADENT DRAMA 
1. (GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


With Bhavabhati practically ends the great epoch of Sanskrit 
dramatic literature and begins the age of lesser achievement. 
There is profusion of talent and effort, but there is no drama of 
real dramatic quality. All kinds of so-called plays continued to 
be produced in amazing abundance for several centuries, and the 
number of works available today in print or in manuscript exceeds 
six hundred, but they are inferior and imitative productions, 
which seek to follow  dramaturgic rules slavishly, but which 
reveal little sense of what a drama really is. They are rather 
narratives, cast in a loose dramatic form, or expanded with a 
series of lyric and descriptive stanzas loosely strung together. Of 
the large bulk of these, so little of any kind is retained by the 
general memory that, considering their poor quality, we can 
hardly say that they are consigned to any exceptional oblivion. 
Here and there individual manner and method are perceptible, 
and a few names are still cherished ; but the seeds of decadence, 
which we already find in Bhatta Narayana and Bhavabhati, 
come into full and luxuriant bloom. The drama now shows no 
uneasiness in abjectly surrendering itself to the poetical Kavya ; 
and, in course of time, it becomes a curious hybrid between a play 
and a poem. 

On that side of the drama which is not literature but stage- 
craft, the Sanskrit dramatists, as a rule, never made a strong 
appeal. But if earlier dramatists did not reach the highest level 
as constructors of plot, inventors of incident, or creators of 
dramatic effect, their successors never attained, nor did they care 
to attain, any level at all. The disproportion between the acting 
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) ive Es EE Iti is true that there never existed 
» in Sanskrit any real distinction between the literary drama, which 
may be acted but not with real acting success, and the acting 
drama, which abandons all pretension to literature and succeeds 
only on the stage; it is also true that the necessity never ceased 
of appealing to the highly cultivated audience of the royal court 
and polished society, and there existed the wide-spread influence 
and continual temptation of narrative and lyric matter, detri- 
mental to action and characterisation ; but the inherent dramatic 
sense of earlier writers was never entirely eclipsed by the general 
demand for purely literary effect. 

'The root of the trouble lay in the fact that there was alwavs 
a distinct cleavage between drama and life, and the gulf widened 
as dramatic enthusiasm subsided. Had the theatre been more 
popular, the tendency to reject reality and simplicity and to strain 
for artificial and recondite result would have been counteracted. 
But from the beginning the authors, as a rule, were dramatists of 
exclusive society, dealing preferably with kings and courts, ego et 
rex meus ; and it is very seldom that they came down from their 
pedestal. The common antithesis of facile criticism made between 

a poet of the people and one of the court is idle in this case, for the 
simple reason that there was hardly any real poet of the people. We 
can seldom take away from the dramatist the courtly atmosphere 
and the sham heroes and heroines with their conventional twaddle. 
But the earlier masters, in spite of this limitation, could still 
produce real dramatic interest ; they were not entirely indifferent 
to the realities of life or drama. If they were inclined to the 
poetic, they could invest their plays with a higher poetic natural- 
ness ; and in this sense, there was no lack of vigour and variety. 
no complete divorce between the poetical drama and real life. 
Their successors continued to work with the same traditional 
material. There was as yet no strict limitation of form, and the 
immense fund of legends, as well as the unlimited diversity of 
life, was open to them ; but out of respect for texts and traditions, 
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or out of contempt for the real life surrounding them, they 
preferred to draw upon the same epic and legendary cycles or 
fictitious amourettes of court-life, with a more conscious inclina- 
tion towards poetic extravagance and greater lack of dramatic 
power and originality. The taste for elegancies in language and 
sentiment are indeed not absent in the earlier masterpieces. It 
appears to have spread down and diffused itself among the 
common people, and there is no hint that the demand for 
exuberant graces and refinements of poetry in dramatic composi- 
tion was not almost universal. Even middle-class life is presented 
by Bhavabhüti in an apparently excessive poetic atmosphere ; 
and the fact that in later times, the Ratndvali and the Veni- 
samhadra were preferred to the Mrcchahatika and the Mudra- 
raksasa, is typical of this traditional attitude. The heroic and 
erotic drama alone survived, with the thinnest surplus of plays of 
other kinds. Common life was left to inferior talents, and their 
productions were allowed to pass, in course of time, to neglect 
and oblivion. 

The scanty remains of the earlier drame do not justify any 
sweeping conclusion, but it seems that there was, as we have 
already pointed out, hardly any living tradition for all the eighteen 
forms of the drama recognised in dramaturgic treatises. If some 
writers of later times, like Vatsaraja, attempted rarer types of 
plays, they were not following what was widely in vogue, 
but displaying, more or less, pedantry and book-learning, which 
prompted them to produce lifeless plays in accordance with fixed 
formulas. As such they are literary curiosities, but useless as 
historical specimens. This slavish adherence to dramaturgic 
‘prescriptions, which gradually becomes a general feature of the 
decadent drama, is also found in the normally accepted heroic and 
erotic plays, as well as in these laboriously constructed specimens, 
and illustrates the more pronounced influence of theory on 
practice. Although based upon empirical analysis, the theory 
tended to enforce fixed rules and methods, and never proved 
advantageous to a free development of practice. In a period 
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of decadence, in which inspiration was replaced by erudition, it 


naturally came to have a greater hold and authority, and the plays 
became too deliberately bound to precedent to be original to gny 


extent. If some irregular types, like the Mahanataka and Gopdla- 


keli-candrika, were evolved, they came into existence through other 
causes; not in accordance with the theory but in spite of it. The 
general result was that the drama receded entirely from real life, 
and became nothing more than a rigid, but insipid, exercise in 
literary skill and ingenuity. 

One of the disastrous results of this isolation of drama from 
life is seen in the wide separation of its language from the 
language of life. Since drama is not life, the language of drama, 
like that of poetry, has doubtless its own ways of expression, 
and neither Kalidasa nor Shakespeare ever wrote in the 
common language of his time; but, however refined and 
elevated it may be, neither the drama nor its language can afford 
to lose its semblance of colour and vividness to those of life or 
its language. The stilted and laboured diction of the later 
Sanskrit drama, losing all touch with life, becomes wholly 
unconvincing. The distinction of class implied in the distinction 
of Prakrit dialects*^ becomes now a meaningless convention, 
and may be neglected, especially in view of the fact that its use 
(in spite of Rajasekhara's tour de force) becomes more artificial 
and sparing than what we find, for instance, in Bhavabhati, 
who never employs Prakrit in verse, and in Bhatta Narayana, 
who never uses more forms of Prakrits than he can help. The 
fact is, however, significant that in this decadent drama Prakrit 
is merely suffered to exist or relegated to an inferior position, 
and Sanskrit, with its learned possibilities, becomes the normal, 
but not natural, medium. In some works, like the Mahanatahka, 


1 On dramatic Prakrits in general, see Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-sprachen, 
Strassburg 1900, sections 5f, 22-26, 28-30 ; Sten Konow in JRAS, 1901, p. 329 f, 1922, p. 434 f. 
4 in trod d. to his ed. of Karpüramafjari ; Hultzsch in ZDMG, LXVI, 1912, p. 709 f; Hille- 
randt in Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1908, p. 99 f; Manmohon Ghosh, introd. to his ed. 
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Prakrit is entirely absent. If Sanskrit was more difficult, it was 
richer and more acccmmodating to stylistic extravagances ; if it 
was learned, it suited the learned atmosphere ; it also served the 
purpose of ccmposing those lyric, narrative and reflective stanzas 
which came to predcminate and oust the prose, ina greater degree, 
from its legitimate place, or to make it, with its sonorous length 
and excess of heavy compounds, approximate to the established 
method of verse. 

It is clear that the whole cast of thought and style, the 
atmosphere, the stereotyped conventions and limited themes, 
and the highly pcetical and affected diction become unfavoureble, 
and almost fatal, to the writing of such plays as would be at 
once poetical and practical. The dramatists themeselves do not 
seem quite to know whether they are composing a play or a 
poem; nor are they producing the right kind of either. For 
the prevailing heroic and erotic drama, poetry is, to some extent, 
necessary, but the poetry here is of the artificial kind; the 
heroic degenerates into the pseudo-heroic and the erotic into 
the namby-pamby. The poetic frenzy, which describes the 
eyes of maidens as compendious oceans, or arms of men as 
capable of uprooting the Himalayas, is delightfully hyperbolic, 
but leaves us cold. The dramatist has verses enough for any- 
thing; the verses have often the fascination of sonorous sound 
and sentimental sense, but their profusion and extravagance 
become undramatic and tiresome ; sometimes they have resonance, 
but no melody; and being mechanically multiplied with set 
phrases and conceits, they have little originality in idea and 
expression. The prose and the dialogue are thereby reduced 
to a minimum ; and the little that remains of them loses all 
dramatic quality, for the simple reason that everything of 
importance is expressed in verse. In the leisurely progress of 
the exuberant stanzas, the action is left to take care of itself: 
dramatic propriety, unity, or motive is of little concern; a 
panorama of pictures or a loosely connected series of incidents 
is enough. The plot is even of less concern; it is unredeemed 






ne set of incidents and situations ; it is never hurried, nor does 
| e dramatist expect us to follow it with breathless interest. 
-All this inevitably affects characterisation and delineation of 

sentiment. The conventionally fixed types of character become 
4 only dim figures shadowed through a vague mist of luxuriant 
poetry. There are beautiful ladies, but their tender and fragile 
portraits combine in the memory into one delicate type which 
stands practically for all ; they are discriminated by names, but 
not by character. Virtues are idealised with an absurd neglect 
of proportion ; but the vicious persons are only harmless devils 
whose passion can run as high as the stiff manner of tirades 
alows. There isa [vast amount of distress in what are meant 
to be pathetic scenes, but we read them comfortably without 
tears or undue emotion, unless the sham-tragic lingo becomes 
too much for our patience. The extreme rarity and, when they 
occur, the utter worthlessness of comic or pseudo-comic parts 
of the decadent drama are on a par with this diffused and 
rhetorical pathos, as well as with the huffiness and extravagant 
passion of its impossible stage-heroes. 

The lack of humour explains and is explained by the lack of 
pathos, and both spring from a lack of grasp on the essentials of 
human nature. These sentimentally idealised writings hardly 
show any sense of the stress and contradiction from which both 
tragedy and comedy arise. The attitude is ethically clear and 
regular; there is no situation of moral complexity, as well as 
no appreciation of the inherent inconsistencies of human character ; 
no shadow of tragic error qualifies heroic grandeur, as no 
shade of good is allowed to redeem foulness. We have conse- 
quently neither really tragic heroes, nor really lively rogues. 
As humour degenerates into coarse and boisterous laughter, by 
tragedy is understood, characteristically enough, a mere misfor- 
tune, a simple decline from good to evil hap, the nodus of which 
can be dissolved in sentiment or cut away by the force of 
merciful circumstances, Even when the hero undergoes real 
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and grievous affliction, all obstacles and perils give away before 
him, and the poignancy of the tragedy is warded off. "The cala- 
mity never rightly comes home, but becomes the means of 
sentimental effusion ; and the hero is never brought to the point 
at which he utters the agonised cry of Oedipus or Lear in their 
last straits. The foreshadowing of all this we have seen in 
Bhavabhati, but it becomes a definite posture with the decadent 
playwrights who succeed him; and they betray an equally un- 
humorous and inelastic disposition. The comedy is confined 
chiefly to insignificant characters and to equally. insignificant 
farcical sketches. There is no breath of sympathy for the follies 
and oddities of life, no amused allowance for its ugliness and 
rascality, no inclination to look at life more widely and wisely, 
and no sense of tear in laughter, which consequently descends 
to puerile and tastless vulgarity. 

If drama is the transference of human action on the stage, 
these works are not dramas, and very few of them are acceptable 
as stage-plays. Even considered as poems, their real value is 
obscured by convention and pedantry. It has been suggested 
that the natural progress of the dramatic art was obstructed and 
disordered, from this period onwards, by the depressing effect 
of Muhmmadan invasion and by the turmoil and uncertainty 
consequent upon it. As in poetry, so in drama, this is only 
partially true. The dislocation of social and political order 
undoubtedly reacted on literature, especially on the drama, 
which is necessarily meant to be closer to actual life; but this 
cannot be the entire explanation. The decadence, in the case 
of the drama, is neither an isolated phenomenon, nor is it 
brought about directly and immediately by the foreign invasion. 
The process was wide-spread ; it is seen in poetry, as well as in 
the various arts and sciences, which produce nothing striking 
after the 9th or the 10th century, but concern themselves with 
the barren refinements of scholasticism. The decline had 
already commenced widely even before the foreign occupation 
became an actual fact. The drama lost all contact with real 
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ife an became an abstract thing of fancy, not as a consequence 
of external disturbances, but because the really creative .period 
of Sanskrit literature in almost all its aspects closed with the 
10th century. The period ended with the standardisation of 
the forms and methods of the dramatic, as well as the poetic, art ; 
and though much was produced thereafter, there was nothing 
of real merit. The standard patterns were already there, and 
with a fund of ready-made words and ideas, it was not difficult 
for the proverbial prolixity of bad writers to turn out poems 
and dramas in vast number. But the vein of originality had 
exhausted itself, and the foeign incursion never brought in its 
train any vigorous dramatic literature which might have furnished 
the much needed impetus towards a revival. The foreign occupa- 
tion, therefore, which was necessarily a slow and diffused process, 
could not save it from stagnation, and perhaps hastened the 
decline, but it was never responsible for a state of things which 
had commenced, independently and much beforehand, from causes 
inherent in the literature itself. 

The history of the Sanskrit drama, therefore, does not close 
with the 10th century, but it loses genuine interest thereafter. 
There is no breach of community, and the general scheme of the 
various kinds of plays is so stereotyped that monotony inevitably 
results from the unvaried sameness, not only of form, manner 
and method, but also of incident, sentiment and characterisation. 
The drama becomes an uninspired and uninspiring record, 
which seldom rises above the dead leavel of convention and 
uniformity of characteristics. The literature which calls itself 
drama is neither good drama nor good poetry. Nothing will be 
gained, therefore, by pursuing its unprofitable history in detail, 
or by a bare recital of names, which might have an antiquarian 
‘but no literary importance. We have to reckon, in such cases, 
brilliant flashes, but even these become rare. Some of the 
writers, like Murari, Raja$ekhara, Ksemi$vara and  Krsna- 
misra have enjoyed traditional reputation, but the validity of 
the praises showered upon them is not justified by actual reading. 





They are poets whotry the stage, but they are never to the manner 
born, nor is their gift of poetry high and arresting. Notwith- 
standing worthy and strenuous effort, they are not only chrono- 
logically behind (which was in itself a misfortune rather than a 
blessing), but recede as much from the first row of the dramatists 
as they fall back in point of time. These four writers, however, 
so completely represent the drama in its decline and fix the general 
characteristics so rigidly that, after considering their works, it 
would be hardly necessary to take up in detail those of their 
countless successors, who have little ability to swerve from the 
beaten track and produce anything of which Sanskrit drama or 
poetry may be legitimately proud. 


2. MURARI AND RAJASEKHARA 


The Prologue to Murari's solitary play, named Anargha- 
vaghava,* tells us that he was son of Vardhamanka of Maudgalya 
Gotra and Tantumati. Beyond this we know nothing of him, 
and his date is conjectural. Most probably he knew Bhavabhati's 
Mahavira-carita,?? from which he appears to have borrowed, 
but loosely utilised, the motif of Malyavat's conspiracy. The 
earliest citation from the Anargha-rághava, without the name 
of the author, occurs in the Dasa-rüpaka.' It would not be 
unjustifiable, therefore, to place Murari at the end of the 9th 
or the beginning of the 10th century. This date accords well 
with a passage of the Srikantha-carita (xxv. 74), in which 
Mankhaka mentions and apparently makes him a predecessor 


1 Ed. Peemchandra Tarkavagis, Calcutta 1860; ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, 
with the commeatary of Rucipati, NSP, Bombay 1894. 

3 The alleged citation of the prose passage of Urtara-carita between vi. 30 and 31 in the 
prose passag: of Anargha^, Prologue verses 6and 7,made out by Sten Konow (p.83), is illusory, 
for the verbal resemblance is uncertain. 

s Dafa-ripaka ad ii. | (rama ráma)« Anargha^ iii, 21. The fact that the verse occurs 
in the Mahdndjaka, which is notorious for is appropriation of verses from most Ráma- 
dramas. does not invalidate the position. 








ipid description of various well-known places, like Ujjayini, 
nasi, Kailasa, Prayaga, Tamraparni on the sea, Campa in 


Gauda, Pancavati. Kundina in Maharastra, and Kafci in the 


Dravida country; but the singular mention of Mahismati as the 
seat of the Kalcuris in the Cedi-mandala is curious, and perhaps 
suggests that the poet lived under the patronage of some king of 
that dynasty.* 

= The Anargha-rdghava dramatises the traditional narrative 
of the Ramayana, with very slight modification, in seven acts. 
In a somewhat lengthy Prologue* the author justifies the choice 
of a banal theme, and explains how the splendid subject really 
deserves the epithet Anargha, hia own object being to relieve his 
audience, who had enough of horror, terror and disgust, with an 
elevated, heroic and charming composition. The smooth, even 
an excessively poetical, tenour of his writing perhaps bears out 
this claim and supports his own arrogation of the style of Bala- 
Valmiki: but neither his choice of topic, which has been already 
so forcibly presented by Bhavabhüti, nor his undramatic and 
extravagant treatment, which is tediously prolonged, justifies the 
poet’s confidence and the enthusiastic estimate of his admirers. * 


t The supposition that Ratnükara refers to Muriri in the middle of the 9th century 
ina punning passage of his Hara-vijaya (xxxviii. 68) cannot be supported, as the reference 
is not at all clear. See Bhattanatha Svamin in ZA, XLI, 1912 p. 141 and Sten Konow, loc. cif. 
—Murári is also mentioned by Rümacandra, a pupil of Hemacandra (Ist half of the 12th 
century) in his Nátya-darpana (p. 193) and his Kaumudi-mitrüánanda (Prologue); but the 
supposition of Hultzsch (ZDMG, LXXVI, 1921, p. 63) that Rámacandra was Murari's 
contemporary is not borne out by the terms of the reference, 

2 The Sütradhára calls himself Madhyadedlya. We are told that the work was presented 
at the procession (Yátrà) of Purusottama ; this cannot, in the absence of historical knowledge 
of the time of construction of the Jagannátha temple at Puri, refer to that deity ia. particular. 
There is no satisfactory evidence also for the late Bengal tradition which takes Murari as the 
progenitor of a class of Bengali Brahmans. — - 

| 3 The prolixity of some of the chief decadent dramatists is seen in the length of their 
boastful Prologues, in which they appear to vie with one another. Murari is moderate in 


having only 13 stanzas, but Rajasckhara (io his Bila-rámáyana) has 20 and Jayadeva 23. 


"a The popularity of Murari’s play is attested not only by the citation of anthologists 





but also by the existence of a large numer of commentaries on his work, 
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After some poetic, but hyperbolic, compliments exchanged 
between Daégaratha and Vi$vamitra, the first act of the drama 
ends with the sighs and lamentations of the former at the 
departure of Rama to the hermitage of Viévamitra. The second 
long act, containing more than eighty stanzas, opens with the 
recital of the history of Valin, Ravana, Hanümat and Tataka by 
means of a lengthy prose conversation, interspersed with verse, 
between two pupils of Visvamitra. This is followed by the 
appearence of Rama and Laksmana and description by them, in 
a series of verses, of the hermitage, its occupants and their 
doings, as well as of the heat of midday, which, with a singular 
disregard of time, brings us to the evening, to a description of 
sunset, to the approach of Tataka announced behind the scenes, 
Rama's reluctant exit to kill her, a description of the fight 
by Laksmana who stays behind on the stage, and Rama's 
return to describe the moonrise in his turn. The end of the 
glorious day comes with Vi$vamitra's suggestion of a visit to 
Mithila, which of course involves a description of the city and 
its ruler. In the third and fourth acts, the motif of Ravana's 
feud and Malyavat's strategy is feebly borrowed from Bhavabhati, 
“but not developed as the basis of dramatic action or unity, to 
the necessity of which Murari seems to be utterly indifferent. 
But he scatters liberally more than sixty sonorous stanzas in 
each of these acts, and spends all his strength on them. The 
arrival of Ravana’s messenger and his discomfiture at Sita’s 
Svayamvara, and the subsequent device of Sarpenakhas disguise as 
Manthara, are elaborated, imitatively but without dramatic skill. 
Then we have grandiose exchange of defiances (again after Bhava- 
bhüti) between Rama and Para$uràma. Though equally boastful 
and insulting, Para$urama, however, is not connected with the 
plot by Malyavat's instigation, and Rama is not as impolite as his 
friends, who carry on the campaign of vituperation from a safe 
distance behind the scenes. In the fifth act, most of Rama's 
doing in the forest, as well as Sità's abduction, is reported, till 
Rama appears on the stage lamenting. Valin is made to 
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of —— The seventh act of Murari’s drama gives a 


rapid description of various well-known places, like Ujjayini, 
Varanasi, Kailasa, Prayaga, Tamraparni on the sea, Campa in 
Gauda, Pancavati. Kundina in Maharastra, and Kafci in the 
vida country ; but the singular mention of Mahismati as the 
seat of the Kalcuris in the Cedi-mandala is curious, and perhaps 
suggests that the poet lived under the patronage of some king of 
that dynasty.” 

The Anargha-rághava dramatises the traditional narrative 
of the Ramayana, with very slight modification, in seven acts. 
In a somewhat lengthy Prologue* the author justifies the choice 
of a banal theme, and explains how the splendid subject really 
deserves the epithet Anargha, hia own object being to relieve his 
audience, who had enough of horror, terror and disgust, with an 
elevated, heroic and charming composition. The smooth, even 
an excessively poetical, tenour of his writing perhaps bears out 
this claim and supports his own arrogation of the style of Bala- 
Valmiki ; but neither his choice of topic, which has been already 
so forcibly presented by Bhavabhüti, nor his undramatic and 
extravagant treatment, which is tediously prolonged, justifies the 
poet's confidence and the enthusiastic estimate of his admirers.* 


1 The supposition that Ratnákara refers to Murari inthe middle of the 9th century 
inapunning passage of his Hara-vijaya (xxxviii. 68) cannot be supported, as the reference 
is not at all clear. See Bhattanatha Svamin in TA, XLI, 1912 p. 141 and Sten Konow, Joc, cif. 
—Muriri is also mentioned by Rümacandra, a pupil of Hemacandra (Ist half of the 12th 
century) in his Ndtya-darpana (p. 193) and his Kaumudi-mitrünamnda (Prologue); but the 
supposition of Hultzsch (ZDMG, LXXVI, 1921, p. 63) that Ràmacandra was Murári's 
contemporary is not borne out by the terms of the reference, 

Ss The Sütradhára calls himself Madhyadeslya. We are told that the work was presented 
at the procession (Yátrá) of Purusottama ; this cannot, in the absence of historical kaowledge 
of the time of construction of the Jagannátha temple at Puri, refer to that deity ia particular. 
There is no satisfactory evidence also for the late Bengal tradition which takes Murari as the 
progenitor of a class of Beogali Brahmans. 

* The prolixity of some of the chief decadent dramatists is seen in the length of their 
boastful Prologues, in which they appear to vie with one another. Maurári is moderate in 
having only 13 stanzas, but Rájasekhara (ia his BJla-rdmiyana) has 20 aad Jayadeva 23. 

'4 The popularity of Morari's play is attested not only by the citation of anthologists 
but also by the existenze of a large numer of commentaries on his work. 
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— After some poetic, but hyperbolic, compliments exchanged 
between Da$aratha and Vi$vamitra, the first act of the drama 
ends with the sighs and lamentations of the former at the 
departure of Rama to the hermitage of Viévamitra. The second 
long act, containing more than eighty stanzas, opens with the 
recital of the history of Valin, Ravana, Hanümat and Tataka by 
means of a lengthy prose conversation, interspersed with verse, 
between two pupils of Vi$vamitra. 'This is followed by the 
appearence of Rama and Laksmana and description by them, in 
a series of verses, of the hermitage, its occupants and their 
doings, as well as of the heat of midday, which, with a singular 
disregard of time, brings us to the evening, to a description of 
sunset, to the approach of Tataka announced behind the scenes, 
Rama's reluctant exit to kill her, a description of the fight 
by Laksmana who stays behind on the stage, and Rama’s 
return to describe the moonrise in his turn. The end of the 
glorious day comes with Visvamitra’s suggestion of a visit to 
Mithila, which of course involves a description of the city and 
its ruler. In the third and fourth acts, the motif of Ravana’s 
feud and Malyavat's strategy 1s feebly borrowed from Bhavabhati, 
but not developed as the basis of dramatic action or unity, to 
the necessity of which Murari seems to be utterly indifferent. 
But he scatters liberally more than sixty sonorous stanzas in 
each of these acts, and spends all his strength on them. The 
arrival of Ravana’s messenger and his discomfiture at Sita’s 
Svayamvara, and the subsequent device of Sarpenakhas disguise as 
Manthara, are elaborated, imitatively but without dramatic skill. 
Then we have grandiose exchange of defiances (again after Bhava- 
bhüti) between Rama and Para$urama. Though equally boastful 
and insulting, Para$urama, however, is not connected with the 
plot by Malyavat's instigation, and Rama is not as impolite as his 
friends, who carry on the campaign of vituperation from a safe 
distance behind the scenes. In the fifth act, most of Rama’s 
doing in the forest, as well as Sità's abduction, is reported, till 
Rama appears on the stage lamenting. Valin is made to 
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nge him to a fight on a somewhat frivolous excuse ; and 
lin's death and Sugriva’s coronation are again described second- 
hand. In the next long act, in which the number of stanzas is 
well over eighty, all the incidents from the building of the bridge 
over the ocean to the death of Ravana are similarly described 
by persons on the stage or by voices from behind the scenes. 
But the longest and most actionless act is the last, in which the 
aerial journey of Rama and his party to Ayodhya is modelled 
on Raghw xiii and the last act of the Vulgate text of the 
Mahavira-carita ; but the route is not only spread over a large 
number of terrestrial places, but also considerably diversified, 
deliberately for the purpose of poetical stanzas, by transporting 
it to the celestial regions, and by including a sight of the Mount 
Meru, Kailàsa and the world of the moon, the poet surpassing 
himself in this enormous act by composing more than one hundred 
and fifty stanzas. 

It will be seen that there is incredibly little action in a 
work which calls itself a drama, almost everything being 
subordinated to metrical description and declamation, and the 
epic succession of incidents being panoramically reproduced by 
these means, without the slightest attempt to convert the whole 
into a drama. As mouthpieces chiefly of narration or verse, the 
characters in the play are well known and fixed types. "There 
is little interest in the scanty prose dialogues, which are meant 
mostly to furnish information, while the poetical dialogues are 
merely long-drawn-out series of descriptive or sentimental 
monologues; both are hopelessly deficient in dramatic quality and 
effect. The pathos and passion are consequently diffused and 
rhetorical. The designedly profuse and extravagant volleys of 
description and declawation are, of course, excuses for elaborate 
excercise in ornate composition; but reckoning by the poetical 
stanzas alone, which make a total of nearly five hundred and 
forty, the work is more than double the size of the Malatt- 
madhava, as well as of the Uttara-rama-carita, which, lengthy as 
they are, contain two hundred and thirty-four and two hundred 
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fifty-five stanzas respectively. One wonders why the author did 
not attempt writing a regular poem instead. Perhaps the 


distirction was obliterated by the steady and disproportionate 


development of the reflective, narrative and sentimental aspect 
of the drama, of which we see the beginnings already in Bhatta 
Narayana and Bhavabhati. 

We should like to remember Murari more as an elegant 
poet, capable of turning out harmonious verses, than as a 
dramatist in the proper sense. But even in his poetry we see 
only the last glow of the ashes. and not the bright gleam cf the 
older flame of poetry. While everything he writes is facile and 
never ungraceful, he does nothing first-rate. He has a fine gift 
of sonorous words, of pretty but strained corceits and of smooth 
and melodious versification; but since poetry does not consist 
merely of all these, Murari does not rank high even as a poet. 
In neither sound nor sense does he possess the finer touch 
of imagination and suggestiveness ; his sentiment has tenderness, 
but no strangeness, nor always strict tragic quality. The splen- 
did rhetoric of some of his best passages almost excuses the 
enthusiasm of his admirers for a style and treatment full of 
glaring poetic and dramatic inadequacy; but it only pleases, 
and does not thrill, being very seldom rhetoric of the best kind. 
Murari appears to have imitated Bhavabhati, but he borrows 
Bhavabhati’s prolix sentimentality and looseness without 
profiting by his vigour and dramatic sense; and he does not 
also possess the much higher poetic gift of his great prede- 
cessor. 

If Murari is typical of the decadent Sanskrit dramatists, 
RajaSekhara is perhaps more so ; and some account of his works 
would be profitable for understanding the trend, method and 
treatment of the dramatic writings of this period of decline. 
Raja$ekhara, son of Darduka (or Duhika) and Silavat!, is never 
too modest to speak of himself ; and from his works we know a 
great deal about him, his family, his patrons and his career as a 
poet. ' He belonged to the Yayavara..family,..in“ which were 





, the last:named person, famed in the Anthologies, 

— his Geer His ancestors lived in Maharastra, 
but he himself must have spent much of his life in the midland 

as the preceptor (Upadhyaya) of king Mahendrapala and his 
son Mahipala of Mahodaya (Kanauj), and later on as a protégé of 

Yuvaraja, who has been identified with Yuvaraja I Keydravarsa, 

the Kalacuri ruler of Tripuri. The poet's wife, Avantisundarl, 

was an accomplished Ksatriya lady of Cahuan family, whom he 

quotes with respect in his Küvya-mimümisd and for whose 

pleasure his Karpüramanjart was composed. But since marriage 

beneath one's own caste is not forbidden for a Brahman, the 

fact need not imply that Rajasekhara himself was a Ksatriya. 

On the other hand, his Ksatriya descent is not negatived by his 

quite compatible position as an Upadhyaya, or by that of his 

father as the Mahamantrin of some unnamed king. That 

d RajaSekhara was a man of multifarious learning admits of little 
doubt ; and he appears to have composed a large number of 

works. In his Bála-rámáyana (1.2) he describes himself as 

Bala-kavi and author already of six works, while in his Karpüra- 

manjari, the style of Bala-kavi is repeated with the addition 

of the proud title of Kaviraja, which he himself considers to be 

higher than that of a Mabakavi.; If he began his career as a 

Bala-kavi, apparently given to him from the word Bala occurring 

in his two epic plays, then these are presumably his early 

. productions; but ^ the question whether his Karpira- 
mahjari or his Viddha-salabhanjika was the last is difficult to 

determine. Of his six earlier works mentioned in the Baäla- 


* For a detalled account of Rájaíckhara's life and times, sce V, S. Apte, Rdjasekhara : 

His Life and Writings, Poona 1886; F. Kielhorn in El, I, pp. 162-179 and J. F. Fleet in JA, 

XVI, pp. 175.78 ; Sten Konow's ed. of Karpiramaffarl, pp. 177-76; Manomohan Ghosh’s ed. 
of the same play, pp. Ixv-Ixxii ; S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, pp. 122-28. 

The chronological order of Rajaickhara’s plays is uncertain. Seo, besides Sien 

Konow and ‘Ghosh cited above, V. V. Mirashi in Pathak Commemoration Volume, Poona 


4934, p. 59 t. 
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ramaüyana, the lost Hara-vildsa, a Kavya, mentioned and quoted 
by Hemacandra (p. 335 comm.) and Ujjvaladatta (ad ii. 2B). 
may have been one. Besides his four plays, he also wrote a 
general work of miscellaneous information on poets and poetry, 
named Kavya-mimamsa,* in which there is a reference to 
another work of his, called Bhuvana-kosa, for information on 
general geography. From his explict references to Mahendra- 
pala, Mahipala and Yuvaraja, his date has been fixed with some 
certainty at the last quarter of the 9th and the first quarter of 
the 10th century. This date is supported by the fact that the 
latest writers quoted by Rajas$ekhara are the Kashmirian Ratna- 
kara and Anandavardhana, both of whom belong to the middle 
ofthe 9th century, while the earliest writer to mention Raja- 
Sekhara appears to be the Jaina Somadeva, whose Yasastilaka is 
dated in 960 A.D.” 

“In his Baàla-rámüyana, which loosely dramatises in ten 
acts the entire story of the Ramayana up to Rama’s coronation, 
Raja$ekhara perpetrates, both by its bulk and execution, an 
appalling monstrosity of a so-called drama." Like Marari, he 
makes the mistake not only of choosing, with little poetic and 
less dramatic power, a banal epic theme, but also of attempting 
to outdo his predecessors* in scattering, through its entire 
length, the debris of a too fertile talent, which, in the shape of 
unending quantities of descriptive and sentimental verses, come 


! On this work, see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poerles, i, p. 125 f. ii, p. 366 f. 

s Rája$ckhara's plays are also cited anonymously in the Dafa-rüpaka, and RAjaéckhara 
is mentioned in the Udayasundari-katháà of Soddhala, composed about the same time 
| (990 A.D.). Most of the Anthology verses ascribed to Rüjaé$ekhara (see Thomas, Kys, 
pp. 81-92) are traceable in his four plays, but a large number remains untraced. The 
untraced memorial verses on Sanskrit poets (in Sükti-muktávall) may or may not belong 
to him. 

s Ed. Govindadev Sastri, Benares 1869 (reprinted from the Pandir, Old Series, iii, 
1862-69) ; ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1884, But a good edition is still desirable. 

é Indebtedness to Bhavabhüti is expressly acknowledged, and unmistakable evidence 
of imitation has been shown by Apte, op. cit. p. 37 f; but there can be little doubt 
that Murari's extravagant work also served as his model, 





Prologue itself, which contains, with its twenty stanzas, a voluble 
account of himself and his indiscernible merits, reaches almost 
to the dimension of an act, while each of the ten acts, averaging 
more than seventy verses and once running up to one hundred, 
has almost the bulk of a small drama! It has been calculated 
that more than two hundred stanzas are in the long Sardala- 
vikridita metre and about ninety in the still longer Sragdhara. 
It is a wonder how such an enormous play could have teen 
brought on the stage ; but the author takes an evident pride in 
its bulk (i. 12), and recommends it for reading, for whatever 
merit may be found in its diction. In the construction of plot, 
some variation is shown by making Ràvana's misdirected passion 
for Sita the prime cause of his feud, the feud itself being con- 
ceived, not originally but after Bhavabhüti, as the central 
motif. This substitution, however, of love and longing for 
mock-heroic ferocity is hardly an improvement. Ravana, with his 
amorousness and his disappointed hope, becomes more ludicrous 
than impressive, and it is not surprising that Para$urama, instead 
of lending him assistance, insults him openly. .The diplomacy of 
Malyavat is also repeated from Bhavabhüti with some slight 
variation, such as, the -device of bringing about the banishment 
of Rama by Manthara and the demons in the disguise of Kaikeyi 
and Daéaratha.! The contrivance of a play within a play is also 
borrowed in act iii from Harsa and Bhavabhati. Ravana pines 
away with hopeless créve-ceur ; and for his amusement a troupe 
of actors which visits his palace enacts, by happy or unhappy 
chance, a miniature play on the betrothal of Sita to Rama; the 
realism of the scence infuriates Ravana and the play is interrupted. 

The scene is not ineffectively conceived; but the motif is farcically 
repeated by a second cruder effort, in act v, to amuse Ravana by 


1 This device of tricking by disguise avais meds RI excess in the Jdnaki- 
ri of Ramabhadra Dikgita (17th century), in which Ravana, Sarana, Vidyujjihva 
"Tātakā apear in disguise as Rima, Laksmana, Vidvamitra and Sita, so that a con- 

es s when they meet and results in a cheap comedy of errors! 
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means of marionettes dressed up as Sita, with speaking parrots 
inside! The idea, however, seems to have pleased the author, for 
he again utilises the head of a similar speaking marionette, repre- 
senting the severed head of Sita, as a part of Malyavat's stratagem 
to frighten the enemies. Ravana’s Viraha, in which he demands 
tidings of his beloved in furor poeticus from nature, the seasons, 
streams and birds, is obviously a faint imitation of Purüravas's 
madness in the Vikramorvastya ; but it is as unnecessary as it is 
tedious. ^ The narrative thereafter drags on with a profusion of 
description, and there is little action throughout. In the last act, 
Rajasekhara describes, after Murari, in nearly a hundred stanzas, 
the aerial tour of Rama and his party, which includes a visit also 
to the world of the moon. ^ 

^ Raja$ekhara's second epic play, the Bala-bharata,' which is 
also called Pracanda-pándava (1.8), was probably projected, on the 
same scale and plan, to be a companion Nataka on the Maha- 
bharata story; but, mercifully, it is left incomplete. Of the 
two acts which remain, the first describes the Svayamvara of 
Draupadi; the second deals with the gambling scene, ill-treat- 
ment of Draupadi and departure of the Pandavas to the forest ; 
but, with the exception of a few well turned verses, there is 
nothing remarkable in the fragment. ^ 

“The two remaining plays are smaller works in four acts, 
and resemble each other in form and substance. The first, 
Karpüramanjari, is called a Sattaka (1.6) and the second, 
Viddha-sülabhanjika, a Natika; but the distinction does not 
appear to be substantial between the two types, except that the 


1 Ed. C. Cappeller, * Strassburg, 1885 ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP. 
Bombay 1887 (included in their ed. of Karpüra", see below), 

* Ei. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, with comm. (incomplete) of Vasudeva, NSP, 
Bombay 1887 (also contains Bála-bhdrara) ; ed. Sten Konow, with Eng. trs. and notes by 
C. R. Lanman, Harvard Orient. Ser, Cambridge Mass., 1901; ed. Manomoban Ghosh, 
Calcutta Univ., 1939, Also ed. in the Pandit, Old Series, vii (1872-73). 

s Ed. Vamanacharya in the Pandit, Old Series, vi-vii (1871-73) ; ed. B. R. Arte, with 
comm. of Náráyapa Dikgita (18th ceatury), Poona 1836; Eng. trs. by L. H. Gray in J4O$ 
XXVII, 1906, pp. 1-71. A critical edition of this work is desirablo. 
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s ' The theme in both the 
ays Ae Ma tín — amorous intrigue of court-life ; but the flat 
ehanc ling would have made the plays insignificant had there 

not been song, dance, poetry and sentiment, even if the poetry 


ig d and the sentiment puny. There is an attempt at 


novelty in some scattered scenes and incidents, but the influence 
of Harsa's Ratnavalt is unmistakable.” The influence, however, 
has not proved advantageous ; for, being weakly imitative, the 
treatment lacks vividness and coherence, the plot is poorly 
managed, and the characterisation is distinctly feeble. In the 
Karpüramahjari, we have the conventional story of king Canda- 
pala's light-hearted, but extremely sentimental, amour with a 
lovely maiden of unknown status, the machinations of the 
Vidüsaka and the maiden's girl-friend to bring about the meeting 
of the lovers who pine helplessly for each other, the jealousy 
of the queen and the heroine's imprisonment. the final union 
and the queen's acceptance of the situation with the discovery 
that the heroine is a princess and her cousin and that marriage 
with her would lead to her husband's attainment of paramount 
sovereignty. The important variations are that there is no plot- 
ting minister behind the scheme, that the heroine is brought 
on the scene and into the palace by the Tantric powers of the 
queen's spiritual guide, Bhairavananda, that the king's access 
to. the imprisoned girl is secured by making a subterranean 
passage, that another such passage is made enabling the prisoner 
to play an amusing, but silly, game of hide-and-seek with the 
queen, and that the queen is made to consent to the union by a 
hardly worthy trick played on her by her own preceptor Bhairav- 


ananda. 


— A The author himself states that the only difference is that the connecting scene« 
(Praveánkas. and Viskambhakas) are wanting in the Sattaka. It is suggested that a distinct 







* of dancing was used init. This play is practically the only example ofthe type we 
> Chintaharan 


Chakravarti in IHQ. VIT, 1931, p. 169f fora discussion of the 
a. The definition of the Sähitya-darpana ls merely a generalisation of the 
of the present play. 
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We have the same general scheme of courtly comedy in 
the Viddha-salabhanjika ; but the intrigue is perhaps more 
varied between the two plays of Raja$ekhara than between the 
two similar plays of Harsa.‘ The unknown maiden, of course, 
turns out in the end to be a cousin becoming the co-wife ; but a 
better device is adopted in making her a hostage sent by her royal 
father to the palace of king Vidyadharamalla in the disguise 
of a boy, changing her name from Mrgankavali to Mrganka- 
varman. We have the old ruse of the minister Bhagurayana 
(after Yaugandharayana) in arranging matters in such a way 
-that the king falls headlong in love with the beautiful maiden. 
This is achieved through the motif of a dream-vision, which 
turns out to be an actual fact brought about by the minister's 
contrivance. The statue-device, from which the play takes its 
name, is in the same way not original, nor is it effectively 
employed as a central incident or motive. The entrance of the 
heroine is too long delayed, as she does not make her appearance 
till the middle of the third act and does not actually meet the 
king till a quarter of the fourth act is over. The usual complica- 
tions and luxuriant descriptions of love, longing and secret 
meeting follow ; and there is nothing remarkable in them, except 
the trick which the king's friend, the Vidüsaka, plays on the 
queen's foster-sister Mekhala and the queen’s induced design 
toavenge it by marrying the king to the boy of unsuspected sex, 
thereby outwitting herself by letting the king have what he desired. 
This last idea has points in its favour, but it is too much to make 
the dénouement follow from a puerile subsidiary incident concerning 
the Viddsaka alone, while the king is kept strangely in ignorance 
about the true import of the pretented marriage. 

‘ It must be admitted that Rajašekhara has more inventive- 
ness than Murari, but, like Murari, his style and treatment are 
chaotically poetic, rather than sensibly dramatic. In spite of a 
certain individuality and distinction, the note is essentially 
imitative ; "the foot-marks of Harsa, Bhavabhaüti and even Murari 
are too clear to be mistaken. /Raja$ekhara claims the title of 

O.P. 
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` Sein viraja and traces his poetic descent frcm the Adi-kavi through 
‘Bhartrmentha and Bhavabhoti, but this is only a mournful 
example of a bad poet and still worse dramatist not hesitating 
to put his own price on himself.’ Barring stray passages and 
incidents, RajaSekhara’s Rama-drama, which mistakes quantity 
for quality, is an enormity in every sense. It would perhaps be 
unjust to criticise his two comedies of court-intrigue equally 
severely for lack of dramatic quality. Allowances should be made 
for the suggestion that they are conceived more as spectacular 
sentimental entertainments, having a slight plot, than as 
well-constructed plays, and that the main stress should be laid 
rather on beauty of diction and versification than on action and 
characterisation. But, apart from the fact that” Rajasekhara's 
poetry is facile and shallow, his diction conventional and his 
ideas full of far-fetched conceits, his two small plays of court-life 
lack the main interest of a comedy of intrigue, which should 
depend on a succession of lively incidents and lightly sketched 
pictures./ The elaborate anatomy of theatrical passion, set forth 
in an equally elaborate mass of reflective and sentimental stanzas,- 
is not only monotonous but hamper and disorganise the little? 
action which the plays possess. The majority of these verse are, 
of course, out of place in a drama, but the illegitimate attraction 
of rhetorical poetry and tumid sentiment makes the author 
introduce them merely for the purpose of unnecessary display of 
his own skill and learning. 

^Raja$ekhara is conscious of this blemish of unnecessarily 
prolonged elaboration, which reaches its impossible limit in his 
Bala-rdmdyana, but he thinks (i. 12) that the main question 
is excellence of expression. In actual practice, however, this 
excellence degenerates into a varied and  ingenious stylistic 
exercise and an entire disregard of all sense of proportion and 
propriety. / His forte is not dramatic construction, nor is his 
hand competent to create living characters, but it is his inordi- 
nate love of style which kills all reality and vividness of his 
‘attempts in these directions. The pallid heroes and faint 


[ 





heroines are conventional and fail to be impressive with 
their sentimental effusiveness ; Ravana, with his amorous and 
pseudo-heroic rant, is no better; Bhagurayana is an insipid edition 
of Yaugandharayana; while his typical Viddsakas are tedious 
with their pointless jokes and still more tasteless antics. The 
enlarged form of pathos and sentiment becomes a muddle of 
the lachrymose and the rhetorical.“ In fairness, it must be 
said, however, that Rajas$ekhara can write elegant and swinging 
verses, and the introduction of song and dance diversifies the 
banality of his themes and sentimental outpourings., He has 
a considerable vocabulary of fine words and a fund of quaint 
conceits both in Sanskrit and in Prakrit, which bear out his boast 
that he is a master of languages. His decided ability to handle 
elaborate metres in Sanskrit and Prakrit, especially his favourite 
Sardolavikridita (to which must be added Sragdhara and 
Vasantatilaka), justly deserves Ksemendra's praise. ^ Although 
his pictures of sunset, dawn and midday, or of the heroine's 
beauty and the hero's love-lorn condition, or of battles and 
mythical places, lose their interest on account of their artificial 
character, yet his weakness for elaborate description gives us 
some heightened, but vivid, accounts of the various aspects of 
court-life, its pleasures and its luxury. ^ But RajaSekhara does 
not seem to possess much critical sense, nor even the grace to 
be ashamed of faults which he has not the virtue to avoid. 
Even in poetry, for which he claims merit, his art is supremely 
conscious. “ His verses are often pleasant and always readable, 
but seldom touching ;, and he flings out „fine things and foolish 
things in copia verborum with equal enthusiasm or equal 
indifference. / The rhetoricians and anthologists quote his verses 
with considerable admiration (thouzh not always without censure); , 
but even his best passages seek and receive applause more by 
meretricious rhetorical contrivances than by genuine poetic quality. 
¢ He deliberately models his style and even copies from the splendid 
examples of poetry and drama of his predecessors, but he fails 
to transfer to his own works their ease and brilliancy. Z 
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3. Dramas WITH LEGENDARY THEMES AND 
p^ COMEDIES OF COURT-LIFE 


The popularity of Murari and Rajasekhara gave a charter to 


the production of a series of plays on the same worn out legendary 


and fictitious themes with greater artificiality and less dramatic 
power. Most of these plays are dramas of the Nataka form, and 
also some Vyayogas, which derive their themes from the two 
Epics and the Puranas; while a few Natikas still continue the 
tradition of the comedy of court-life. The number of Epic and 
Puranic plays is fairly large, but there is none of real merit which 
deserves detailed notice, although some of them are not altogether 
negligible and still retain their limited popularity. They do not 
fail entirely on the literary side, but as specimens of dramatic 
writing, they are mostly imitative and poor ; and over all of them 
presides the artificiality of decadence. e 

The Prasanna-raghava of Jayadeva’ is one such typical 
drama of this period, which is consciously based on earlier 
models, and stands for ever in a fatal bracket with the Anargha- 
rüghava of Murari. The author is to be distinguished from 
several other Jayadevas, known to literary history, by his self- 
description that he was the son of Mahadeva of Kaundinya Gotra 
and Sumitra. His date is uncertain, but he can be assigned 
roughly to the 13th century.’ Although in i. 18 he refers to his 
proficiency in logic, as well as in poetry, his identity with the 
logician Jayadeva Paksadhara of Mithila lacks proof; but he is 
certainly the author of a popular text-book on rhetoric, known 


"ep Candraloka, from which he probably took the surname of 


PryOsavarsa. In rhetorical charm and smoothness of verse,* the 


1 Ed. Govindadev Sastri, Benares 1868 (appeared in the Pandit, Old Series, ji-iii, 
1867-69) ; ed. K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1914 (1st ed, 1893) ; ed. S. M. Paranjpe and N. S. 
Panse, Poona 1894. 

e Sec S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, p. 215 f. 

a Jayadeva favours mostly the shorter Vasantatilaka metre, but the elaborate Sarddala- 

vikridita comes next. He knows much metrical variety and skill, and employs Svágat& which 
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play, like that of Murari, is naturally not wanting ; but it exhibits 
the same lack of dramatic sense, being deficient in unity of action 
and characterisation, and the same diffuse style and treatment. 
It adds more mannerisms and more insignificant (and even 
ludicrous) ideas and incidents. Jayadeva has no difhculty, for 
instance, in making a pupil of Yajhavalkya overhear the 
conversation of bees in Sanskrit, or in bringing the Asura Bana, 
unnecessarily, as an insolent rival to Ravana for the hand of 
Sita even before Rama is thought of as such, or in arranging, 
after Dusyanta and Sakuntala, a preliminary meeting of Rama 
and Sita, in which they admire the union of the Vasanti creeper 
and the mango-tree and whisper words of love, even before 
Siva's bow is lifted! After Sita’s abduction, Rama is all but 
mad, and demands, after the approved style of Purüravas, his 
beloved from the moon and the birds, until a Vidyadhara, by his 
power of magic, shows the events of Lanka and gives ocular 
demonstration of Sita's faithfulness and chastity. The coals at 
the fire-ordeal turn into perals; and there is at the end the 
inevitable aerial journey of Rama and his party. Some of the 
incidents in the play are of course, reported instead of being 
represented, but mercifully Jayadeva is not so prolix in description 
* and declamation as Murari and Rajasekhara. His play attains a 
comparatively respectable dimension, the total number of verses 
being three hundred and ninety-two, although the last act alone 
includes ninety-four verses. The only novel feature, however, of 
the play is the interesting spectacular scene of the five river- 
goddesses gathered round the ocean, but it is loosely connected 
with the main action. 
Of the existence of several Rama-dramas even before the 
12th century we have only meagre information from the Natya- 
darpana, in which Ramacandra and Gunacandra' mention and 


i Both were pupils of the Jaina Ácárya Hemacandra and lived in the times of Kumára- 
pala and Ajayapála (c. 1143-75 A.D.). Ramacandra is the reputed author of a hundred 
works, including no less than eleven dramas. See introd, to Nala-vildsa and Nátya-darpaga, 

ed. Gaekwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 1926, 1929. 
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from the Jamadagnya-jaya (Vyayoga) from the Abhinava- 
aghava (Nataka) of Ksirasvamin, pupil of Bhattenduraja and 
from Kundamala (Nataka) of Viranaga, besides from Rama- 
candra's own Raghu-vilasa and Raghavabh yudaya (both Natakas). 
None of these is available, except the Kunda-mala.' This drama 
has the same theme, in six acts, as Bhavabhüti's Uttara-raáma- 
carita, on which it is obviously modelled ; but there is hardly 
anything remarkable in its style and treatment except the pretty 
but ineffective device of a garland of Kunda flowers as a token of 
recognition. The other Rama-dramas are even much less 
interesting, and when they are not imitative they are insigni- 
ficant. Most of them are still in manuscript. Of the published 
and better known of these, the Unmatta-raghava,* called a 
Preksapaka, of Bhaskara is a curious little play in one act, 
which describes Rama’s search and maddened  soliloquies 
(obviously after Purüravas of Kalidasa) on Das transformation 
into a gazelle by the curse of the ever irascible sage Durvasas 
and her recovery with the help of Agastya. The Adbhut- 
darpana* in ten acts, of Mahadeva, son of Krsna Sori of the 
Kaundinya Gotra, who belonged to Tanjore towards the middle of 
the 17th century, begins with Angada's mission to Ravana and 
ends with Rama's coronation, the work deriving its title from the 
interesting device of a magic mirror (conceived after Prasanna- 
yaghava iv) which shows to Rama the happenings at Lanka. 


i Ed. M. Ramkrishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, DaksinabháratI Series, 
‘Madras 1923. The attributionto Ditrága is unauthentic. See S. K. De in JRAS, 1924, 
| pp. 663-64; Woolner in ABORI, XV, pp. 236-39 and S. K. De in ibid, XVI, 1935, p. 158. 

The work is quoted in the Sühitya-dorpana vi. 36 (—Prologue, stanza 2, with prose). There 
are passages in the drama obviously imitative of Kālidāsa, Bhavabhüti and Bünabhaf(a ; and 
it shows little dramatic power. 

4 S Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1889, 1925. It was composed to 
entertain an assembly of learned men who had come to do honour to Vidyáranya, If this 
"Widyürapya is identical with the famous scholar of that name, then the work may be - 
assigned to the 14th century. In his Advydnufdsana (p. 97, comm.), Hemacandra quotes 
a Se from a drama entitled Unmatta-rdghava, but the passage is not traceable in 
i Bhásk | -y Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1996. The author's teacher Balakrsga 
| wasa contemporary of Nilakagtha, whose Nilakdasha-vi/aya Campd is dated 1636 A.D. 
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The Janabi-parinaya* of Mahadeva’s contemporary, Ramabhadra 
Diksita, son of Yajñarama Diksita and pupil of Nilakantha Diksita, 
is in seven acts, and has the only peculiarity of introducing a 
curious but silly jumble of confusing disguises, adopted by the 
Raksasas masquerading as Vi$vamitra, Rama, Laksmana and Sita.” 

The plays which deal similarly with the Mahabharata 
legends are also numerous, but they do not call for any detailed 
account. The industrious Kashmirian polymath Ksemendra, 
towards the second half of the 11th century, mentions a Citra- 
bharata (Nataka)! composed by himself, which has not survived. 
The other polymath Ramacandra, pupil of the Jaina Acarya 
Hemacandra, has left behind Nala-vildsa,* a Nataka in seven 
acts, on the well-worn story of Nala, and the Nirbhaya-bhima,* 
a one-act Vyayoga on the story of the slaying of the Baka-demon ; 
but both are laboured compositions by one who was well versed 
in dramaturgic rules. The Kerala prince Kulasekhara, whose 
date is uncertain but who probably lived between the first half 
of the 10th and the first half of the 12th century," produced two 
plays, named Tapati-samvarana' and Subhadra-dhananjaya,* the 


3 Printed many times. Ed. Laksmana Suri, Tanjore 1906. Rámabhadra also wrote 
a Bhina called Sragdra-tilaka (ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay 1910, 
which see for an account of the author). See T. S. K: pusvami Sastri in IA, XXXIII, 
1904, p. 126 f, 176 f. Content of the drama summarised ` y | ^vi, p. 286 f. 

3 The Dürddgada and Mahdndjaka will be dealt with below, under Dramas of an 
Irregular Type. 

8 Aucityavicdra® ad 31 ; Kavtkanfhdbharapa v. 1. Also a Kanaka-jdneki, probably a 
drama, cited in the last work, apparently on the Ramfyana story. 

e Ed. G. K. Srigondekar, Gackwad's Orient. Ser, Baroda, 1926. It also uses the 
device of inset play. On the Nala-legend, Ksemlévara also appears to have written a Naisa- 
dhünanda in seven acts (MS, dated 1611 A.D., noticed by Peterson, Three Reports, pp. 340- 
42). Other plays on the same theme, like the Bhaumi-parípaya of Ratnakheja Dikgita are not 
yet in print, but the Nala-carítra of Nilakagjha Dikšita (about 1636 A.D.), in seven acts, is 
edited by C. Sankararama Sasiri, Bá'amanorarmáà Press, Madras 1925, 

4 Ed. Haragovinda Das, Yaíovijaya Granthamálá no. 19, Benares, Vira Era 2437 
(e 1911 A.D.). 

o K. Rama Pisharoti (IHOQ. VII, 1931, p. 319-30) would place the dramatist at the close 
of the 7th and beginning of the 8th century A.D., but his arguments are not convincing. 

* Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri with the comm. of Sivarima, Trivandrum Sansk. Ser. 1911. 

e Ed.T. Ganapati Sastri, with comm. of Sivaráma, Trivandrum Sansk, Ser 1912. 
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s$ of which sufficiently explain their respective themes. The 
which deals with the legend of the Kuru king Samvarana 





and Tapati, daughter of the sun-god, is rather a narrative in a 


loose dramatic form of six acts, utilising the conventional devices 


of the vision of the beloved in dream, meeting of lovers in the 


course of a royal hunt, the inevitable longing and sentimenta- 
lities, union, abduction and final reunion, with plenty of super- 
natural and marvellous incidents; while the second selects a 
theme, which has erotic and heroic possibilities, but less drama- 
tic quality, and which does not improve by conventional treat- 
ment in five acts. Another Kerala prince Ravivarman, alias 
Samgramadhira, of Kolambapura (Quillon), born in 1265 A.D., 
derives his story of Krspa's son from the Hari-vamisa and the 
Puranas in his five-act drama  Pradyumnaübhyudaya.' Though 
the plot is scanty and conventionally constructed, it is interesting 
for its device of making Pradyumna join a troupe of actors in 
order to get an entry into the inaccessible city of Prabhavati's 
father, and in introducing a play within play for the first sight 
of the lovers at a theatre ; it also shows some dramatic sense and 
use of prose, as well as moderation in the size of the acts and in 
number of sentimental and descriptive stanzas ; but one whole 
act is devoted to the elaboration of the lovers' longings, and the 
general artificiality of style and treatment cannot be mistaken. 
The Yuvaraja Prahladanadeva, son of Ya$odhara and brother 
Dharavarsa ruler of Candravati, wrote a Vyayoga, entitled 
Pratha-parakrama,* in about 1208 A.D. It dramatises in one 
Act the martial story of Arjuna’s recovery of the cows of Virata: 
raided by the Kurus ; but allowing the merit of smooth verses, 
which the author himself claims, it does not deserve any special 
recognition. The same theme in the same form of a Vyayoga 


1 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sansk. Ser., 1910. On the author see Kielhorn 


in Epi. Ind., IV, p. 145 f. 


2 Ed. C. D. Dalal, Gaekwaá's Orient. Ser., Baroda 1917. It was enacted on the occa- 


sion of the festival of Acaleávara, the tutelary deity of Maunt Abu. The prince is extolled by 





Somcávara in his Surathotsava. 
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is attempted also by Kancanacarya, son of Narayana, in his 
Dhanafijaya-vijaya ; and the story of Subhadra’s elopement is 
adopted for dramatisation in one act by Madhava Bhatta, son of 
Mandalesvara Bhatta and Indumati in his Subhadra-harana 
(called a Srigadita),* but with no better success. The Draupadi 
legend is similarly dramatised in two acts by Vijayapala, son of 
Siddhapala, who was a contemporary of the Caulukya Kumara- 
pala,* in his Draupadi-svayamvara,* but there is little originality 
in the handling of the old story. The Saugandhikd-harana*® of 
Visvanatha, a protégé of the Kakatiya ruler Prataparudra of 
Warangal (about 1291-1322 A.D.), is a lively one-act Vyayoga, 
like the Kalydna-saugandhika® of the Kerala author Nilakantha, 
both of which deal with Bhima’s encounter and vehement alter- 
cation with Hanümat, his unknown half-brother, in his adven- 
ture of fetching the Saugandhika flowers for Draupadi from a 
mysterious lake belonging to Kubera.” 

The allied Krsna legend also claims a large number of plays. 
Perhaps on account of the more emotional nature of the theme, 
some variation is noticeable, but most of the plays are late and 
are not of much interest.*’ Besides the Gopdla-keli-candrika of 


a Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1885, 1911. On the author, see Sten 
-Konow, p. 118. 

2 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1888. As a MS of the work 
belongs to Samvat 1667 (=1610 A.D.), the work is earlier than that date, and possibly later 
than that of the Sáhirya-darpana vi, whose definition of Srigadita it follows. 

s Sece E, Hultzsch in ZOMG, LXXV, 1921, pp. 67-68. 

4 Ed. Muni Jinavijaya, Jaina A:mananda Sabhá, Bhavnagar 1918, The work utilises 
the device of splitting up a verse and distributing its parts to different persons as a continuous 
metrical dialogue —Hastimalla, pupil of Govindabhatta, wrote about 1290 A.D. in Southern 
India two epic dramas, Vikrdnta kaurava in six acts and Moftrhil ka yana in five acts Both 
these works have been printed in Manikacandra Digambara Graothamá'á, but they are of only 
modest merit. 

8 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902. 

e Ed. L. D, Barnett in BSOS, LI, 1923, pp. 33 50 (Roman characters): ed. L. Sarup 
Hindi Press, Lahore, no date. Itis also a Vydyoga in one act. The common source of both 
these works is of course the Vanaparavan. The author was probatly a contemporary of 
Kulas:khara Varman of Kerala (see introd. to Ascarya-cüddmanl, p. 9). 

* For other Mahabharata plays, see Sten Konow, pp. 102 f, 

° Fora list of Krsga-dramas, which are still ia manuscript, see Sten Konow, pp. 93.102. 

O.P. 220—539 







akrspa, to be ——— Beete? we have the Yadavabh yu- 
daya of the indefatigable Ramacandra, not yet published but 
—— in his Natya-darpana, the Krsna-bhakti-candrika' of 
| deva, son of Apadeva, the Ruhkmini-parinayá* (in five 
a) of Ramavarman Vape of Travancore (1755-87 A.D.) 
the  Vaidarbhi-vasudeba' of Sundararaja, son of Varadaraja 
(also of Kerala), the Rukmini-harana of Sesa Cintamani, son of 
Sesa Nrsimha (before 1675 A.D.), the Vrsabhanuja* (a four act 
Natika) of Kayastha Mathuradasa, and Kamsa-vadha® (in seven 
acts) of Sesa Krsna, son of Nrsimha. The Caitanya movement 
of Bengal and Orissa also produced, towards the middle of 
the 16th century, some devotional plays on Krsna-Bhakti, 
among which mention may be made of the Vidagdha-madhava 
(in seven acts), the Lalita-Madhava (in ten acts) and Dana-keli- 
kaumud:" (called a Bhanika without acts divison) of Rapa 
Gosvamin, and the Jagannatha-vallabha’ (in five acts) of 
Ramananda-raya. The first three works are deliberate attempts 
to illustrate the doctrinal nuances of the emotional Bhakti in 
terms of the old romantic Krsna-legend, while the last work 
describes itself as a Samgita-nataka and contains Padavalis or 
songs in imitation of those of Jayadeva. There can be no 
doubt that these works constitute a departure, and are inspired by 
great devotional fervour of a refined erotico-religious character, 





1 Ed. Kavyetihása-sarhgraha, Poona 1878-88 ; also ed. Granthamàálá, Bombay 1887, 
* Bd. Sivadatta and. K. P, Parab, NSP, Bombay 1894. 
. Ed. Tinnevelli, 1888. 
A Ed. Sivadaita and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1895; also cd. in the Pandit, Old 
Series, iii-iv (1868-69). The author probably flourished in the 15th century. 
| æ Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, N5P, Bombay 1888. The author lived in the time 
of Akbar and wrote the work for Todar Mall's son, 
e All these works are published by the Radharaman Press, Berhampur, Murshidabad 
— characters, respectively io 1924, 1902 and 1926. The Fidogdha-müdhava is 
also ed. Bbavadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1903; it was composed in 1533 A.D. 
` ien was a disciple of Caitanya and one of the recognised Gosvümins who 
systematised the dogmas and doctrines of the cult (see S. K. De, introd, to Pad) dvalf, Dacca 












1990 d. Radhageman Pros, Berhampur-M urshidabad 1882 (in Bengali characters). 
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as well as by acute scholastic learning (a strange combination l); 
but their interest is other than literary, and they have little 
pretension to the dramatic in the proper sense." 

On wider mythological subjects, it is more difficult to single 
out any striking work out of some forty, which are known to 
exist, but very few of which are in print. 'The Hara-heli of 
the Cahamana kine, Visaladeva Vigraharaja of Sakambhart 
(Sambhar), has the same theme as Bharavi's poem, but it is only 
partially preserved in a stone-inscription* at Ajmere ; while his 
protégé Somadeva, in the first half of the 12th century, wrote a 
similarly. preserved Nataka (engraved in 1153 A.D.) named 
Lalita-vigraharaja, in honour of the king, describing the king's 
love for princess Desaladevi of Indrapura. The Parvatt-parinaya, 
which we have already mentioned, is an unorginal and un- 
doubtedly late production, while there is little merit in the Rati- 
manmatha (a Nataka in five acts)* of Jagannatha, son of 
Balakrsna and Laksmi and pupil of Kamesvara. Out of the 
plays which deal with the Purana story of Hari$candra, the 
Satya-hariscandra* (in six acts) of Ramacandra, pupil of Acarya 
Hemacandra, is of the same character as his Nata-vilasa men- 
tioned above. The Canda-kausika® of Acarya Ksemi$vara deals 


t For a detailed account of these works and authors see S. K. De, Early History of tke 
Valsnava Faith tn Bengal, ch. vii, 

a P Kielhorn, Brüchstücke indischer Schausplele in Inschriften zu Ajmere, Berlin 
1901 ; Sanskrit Plays, partly preserved as inscriptions at Ajmere, in 74, XX, 1891, p. 201-12 
(part of the text in Roman characters) ; also in NGG, 1893, pp. 552-70 (Lalitavigraharája, 
Text Roman). 

s Ed. Granthamala iii-iv, Bombay 1890-91. The Manmatha-mohana of Rama of the 
Kauśikayāäna Gotra (ed. with summary of contents by R. Schmidt in ZDMG, LXIII, 1909, 
p. 409 f, 629 f) deals with the samo theme of Siva's temptation, but it is probably a late work, 
one of its MSS being dated 1820 A.D. 

4 Ed. B. R. Apte and S. V. Puranik, NSP, Bombay 1898, 1909. The work is cited in 
his Narya-darpana. 

s Ed. Jaganmohan, Tarkalamkara, Calcutta 1867 (reprinted by Jivananda Vidyasagar, 
Calcutta 1884) ; ed. in Litho M5 form, Krishna Sastri Gurjara Press, Bombay 1860; trs. into 
German verse under the title Kaufika’s Zorn by Ludwig Fritze, Leipzig 1883. K semlévara 
describes himself as Acarya; but his father's name is not given. 





with the same theme in five acts, but there is nothing dis- 
tinctive in its style and treatment. Ksemisvara was probably 
a younger contempory of Rajasekhara; for a verse in 
the Prologue states that the work was composed and produced 
at the court of Mahirala, who is sometimes taken to be Mahipala 
of Bengal! but who is probably the same as RajaSekhara’s 
patron, Mahipala Bhuvanaikamalla of Kanyakubja.' The play 
works out the effect of a curse of the irascible sage ViSvamitra 
upon the upright king Parigscandra, who unwittingly offends 
him ; it involves the loss of kingdom, wife and child, but ends in 
restoration of everything to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
There is some interest in the idea of trial of character by 
suffering, but the piling up of disasters as an atonement of what 
appears to be an innocent offence unnecessarily prolongs the 
agony, and the divine intervention at the end is, as usual, 
dramatically too flat. The story itself, despite its pathos, lacks 
dramatic quality, and improves very little by the poor execution 
and mediocre poetry of Ksemi$vara. The Jaina form of the 
Buddhist legend of the sacrifice of Sibi (the name changed to 
Vajrayudha) is similarly dramatised in one act, with a Jaina 
background, by Acarya Balacandra,' a pupil of Haribhadra Sari, 





i Suggested by H.P. Sastri (Dereriptive Cat. of Skt. Mes. in ASB, vil, Calcutta 1934), 
on the ground that the Prologue speaks of king Mahipála as having driven away (in 
10^3 A.D), the Karnitakas, who, in Sastri's opinion, were the invading armies of Rajendra 
Cola I. or the Karnátakas who came in the train of Cedi kings at a later time. Tt is noteworthy 
that the two oldest pa!m-leaf manuscripts of the drama, dated respectively in 1250 and 1387 
A.D., were found in Nepal. and that the only Alarhkára work which cites the drama is the 
Sahitya-darpana of Viívanütha, which belongs to Orissa in the first bail of the 15th 


* Pischel in Gortingitche gelehrte Anzeleen, 1883, p. 1220 f. Ksemigvara’s assertion of 
bis patron’s victory over the Karrátaka's is explained as the courtier’s version of the conflict 
with Rástraküta Indra VT, who for his part claims victorv over Künyakubja (TA. XXXVI, 
pp. 175-79). See discussion of the question by S. K. Aiyangar in Sir Asutosh Jubilee Comm. 
Vol . Orientalia, pt. 2. p. $59 f; R. D. Banerji, Pálas of Bengal. p. 73, JBORS, XIV, p. 512 f; 
J. C. G98 in Ind. Culture. If, op. 354-56 ; K. A, Nilkantha, Sastri ia JORM, VI, pp. 191-98 


and fad. Culture. VI. pp. 797-99. 
me eR Hultzsch in ZOMG, LXXXV, 1921, p. 68, 
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in his Karurd-vajrüsudha,! but it is not necessary to linger over 
this and other specimens of mythological plays.* 

The Natika, which generally deals with stories of court-life 
of a legendary or fictious character, appears to have induced 
even a smaller number of imitations, and the type is found even 
more rigidly fixed by the works of Harsa and Rajasekhara. 
There is still some literary skill in turning out fine verses, 
but the specimens that we possess are poorly conventional. 
They all speak the same language and have the same set of 
situations, feelings and ideas. In their tragic interest they 
court the hopelessly unreal, in their comedy the insipidly 
banal. A bare notice of a few typical plays will, therefore, 
suffice.  Ksemendra speaks of a  Lalita-ratna-mala, written 
by himself? probably on the Udayana legend, but the work 
has not been recovered. The Natya-darpana also mentions a 
few Natikas, now lost, namely, Ancngavatt (p. 153), Indulekha 
(p. 114) and Kausalika by Bbavatanucada Bhatta (p. 30), as 
well as Vanamala by Ramacandra himself (p. 171). Of extant 
plays, some comparatively early works may be briefly noticed 
here just to indicate their general tenor and treatment. The 
first is the Karnasundari* of the Kashmirian Bihlapa, who 
belonged to the second half of the 11th century, and apparently 
wrote this work as a compliment to the Caulukya Karnadeva 
Trailokyamalla of Anhilvad (1064-94 A.D.) whose actual 
marriage to a princess it celebrates under the guise of a romantic 
story. In four acts it rehandles, with little originality, the old 
theme of the king falling in love, first in a dream and then in 
a picture, with Karnasundar!, who is introduced into the palace 

í Ed. Muni Caturvijaya, Jaina Atmánanda Granthamdld, Bhavnagar 1916. It is 
called a Najaka, but like the Dirdigada mentioned below, it consists of only a Prastávana 


and one long act containing 135 stanzas. It is thus an irregular play having no act-division, 
and the long descriptive stage-direction (in 8 printed lines) on p. 22 is interesting in this 
connexion. 

g The Kuvalayáiva legend is also dealt with by some later plays of the 17th century, 
for which, as well as for other mythological dramas, see Sten Konow, pp. 103-107, 

e Aucitya-vieara, ad 21. 

4 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1888. 
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through the usual minister's intrigue, of the queen's jealousy and 
attempt to marry the king, in revenge, to a boy in the heroine's 
disguise, frustrated by the minister's clever but expected substitu- 
tion of the real person,—a poor recast obviously of the Ratnavalt 
and the Viddha-sdlabhanjika. A similar theme, as well as treat- 
ment, is also seen in the Parijütamahnjar or Vijayasrt of 
Madana, surnamed  Bala-sarasvat! of Gauda, who was a 
preceptor of the Paramara king Arjunavarman of Dhara and 
belonged to the first quarter of the 13th century. The play, 
composed at about 1213 A.D., is recovered incomplete, but it 
appears to be a distinct imitation of the Ratnavali. The only 
variation in the general scheme is that it takes (like Karnasundart) 
the contemporary king himself as the hero, and that the unknown 
beloved, apparently a girl not of royal blood but made into a 
princess by the fiction of reincarnation, is introduced into the palace 
in the form of a miracle and picturesque allegory of a garland of 
Parijata flowers,* dropping on the breast of the victorious king 
and changing into a beautiful maiden! A similar device of a magic 
lotus, presented to the queen, in which the heroine is discovered, 
is found in the Kamalini-kalahamsa* of Rajacddamani Diksita, 
a prolific South Indian writer, who was the son of Satyamangala 
Ratnakheta Srinivasadhvarin and flourished under Raghunatha 
Nayaka of Tanjore in the earlier part of the 17th century: but 
the play is a close imitation, in four acts, of Viddha-salabhanjika, 
and introduces the well worn motifs of drama-vision, love in 
a picture, statue of the heroine, the jealous queen's attempt to 
marry the king in revenge to a disguised boy, who of course 
turns out to» be the heroine, and the ultimate discovery of her 
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1 Only the first two acts which remain are edited by E. Hultzsch. Leipzig and Bombay 
1906. Asthese two acts are preserved in stone-inscription at Dl ari (1211-1215 A.D.), it 
probably contains ahistorical reference to  Arjonavarman's marraige with the Caulukya 
princess, daughter of Bhimadeva II of Anahillarátaka. 

* Thename of the Princess itself probably suggested to the poet the idea of her 
miraculous appearance, as a piece of graceful compliment. 

$ Ed. $ri-vánivilása Press, Srirangam 1917, with an introd. by T. H. Kuppusvamy 
Sastry on the author and his works. See also S. K. Da. Sanskrit Poetics, i, pp. 307-8. 
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status as a princely cousin of the queen; there is some stylistic 
display but little originality or variety. We shall close this 
account with a passing mention of the Mrganhalekha''of Visva- 
natha, son of Trimaladeva, as one of the latest specimens of such 
imitative comedies of court-life. It depicts in four acts the love 
of Karpüratilaka, king of Kalinga, for Mregankalekha, daughter of 
the king of Kamarüpa ; she is met at a hunt and lodged in the 
palace as the friend of the queen, and then abducted to the temple 
of Kali by a demon named Sankhapala, who is killed by the king 
with the help of a benevolent magician ; but a second rescue 
(after Bhavabhati) is staged by the attack of Sankhapala's brother, 
who comes in the form of a wild elephant !” 

The extreme form in which dramaturgic conventions reacted 
upon the mind of the aspiring dramatist is best seen in a series 
of four mythological and two erotic and comic plays," composed 
deliberately to illustrate six, out of ten, recognised forms of 
Sanskrit drama, by Vatsaraja, who describes himself as the minis- 
ter of Paramardideva of Kalafijara (1163-1203 A.D.) Although 
considerable literary craftsmanship of the conventional kind 
is displayed, the author is a sturdy devotee of the canons, and 
his artificially constructed plays are nothing but literary 
curiosities. The first, but probably composed last, is the one-act 
Vyayoga, called Kirdtarjuniya and based obviously on Bharavi's 
poem of the same title; the second is a Samavakara in three 
acts, named Samudra-mathana, on the legend of the churning 
ofthe ocean by gods and demons, leading to the winning of 
Laksmi by Visnu; the third, Rukmini-harana, is an Ihamrga 


1 Ed. N.S. Khiste, Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, Benares 1929. Analysed by Wilson. The 
play was enacted during the festival of VisveSvara at Benares. The author came originally 
from the banks of the Godávar!, 

? Analysis, with catracts, of a N&tika, named Vásantika, by Rámacandra in four acts, 
given by Eggcling, Catalogue of India Office Manuscripts, vii, no. 4186 p. 16001; of another 
Náukà in four acis, named Srigdra-vapikd (or vdpikd) by Vidvandtha Bhatta, son of M&dhava- 
bhatta of Cittapávana family, no. 4196, p, 1615 f. 

a Ed. C. D. Dalal under the title Riipaka-soska in Gackward’s Orient Series, Baroda 
1918. A verse of Vátsarája is quoted by Jahlapa io his Sükri-mukrávall, but it is not traceable 


in the plays. 





in four acts, in which Krsna successfully tricks and — 
Sisupala of his affianced bride ; the fourth is the Tripura-daha,* 
Dima in four acts, on the legend of Siva's destruction of the * 
of the demon Tripura; the fifth is the one-act Bhana, entitled 
Karphüra carita, conventional but more lively than later Bhanas, 
giving the Vita Karpüraka's recital of his love, gambling and 
revelry ; and the last is a Prahasana or farce, named Hasya- 
cüddámani, in which are depicted the ways of Jhàna$r!, a Bhagavata, 
who earns his livelihood by his amusing tricks based upon his 

. pretension of supernatural powers for recovering lost articles. 
Barring the two lighter plays, which are not negligible, it would 
be idle to pretend that the productions have much dramatic force 
and vividness. The works are typical of one aspect of decadence, 
namely, its lifeless conformity to dramaturgic rules, regarding 
plot, diction, characterisation and sentiment, and, being compara- 
tively late and obviously bookish, the works can scarcely be taken 
as representing a living tradition of such rare types of the drama 
as the Samavakara, Ihamrga and Dima. 


4, DRAMAS OF MiDDLE Crass LIFE AND PLAYS OF 
SEMI-HISTORICAL INTEREST 


An epoch of dramatic writing, which relegated real life to 
the background and took little interest in incident and action, 
cannot be expected to follow the difficult examples set by the 
authors of the Mrcchakatika and the Mudrd-rdksasa. As a 
specimen of the so-called Prakarana type of plays, we have already 
dealt with the Mallikáà-maruta of Uddandin, which is a curious 
but confused imitation of Bhavabhüti's Malati-madhava. It would 
have been interesting if the Kamadatta, cited and described as a 
Dhorta-prakarana by the author of the Rasdrnava-sudhakara, had 
survived ; but the general model of all later plays, mostly Praka- 
ranas, of middle-class life, is not the Mrycchakatika but the 


1 The themes of Tripura-ddha and Samwdra-mathana aro doubtless suggested by 
Bhar ata's reference to lost works of these names. 
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Malatt-madhava. They present (so far as we can judge from 
those which are extant) a curious medley of sentimental verses 
and well-worn Katha incidents, with a free use of all the ordinary 
novelistic devices and of magic and marvel. The bourgeois 
spirit of the popular tale is naturally there ; but the works show 
little touch of life and freshness of observation, and the tales 
are hardly marked by the blithe realism of Dandin tempered by 
strange romance. The lay man was probably still full of mercan- 
tile energy, but he was apparently not waking up to the new 
intelligence, or perhaps was losing the old zest in life. If he still 
retained a vivid interest in things around him, he had perhaps a 
greater inclination to beguile himself with weird tales of wonder 
and childish sentimentalities. The plays, therefore, faithfully 
reflect this attitude, and the little poetic realism, which deve- 
loped in the earlier period, becomes lost in the extravagances of 
fancy and sentiment. . 

In his Nütya-darpana Ramacandra mentions and quotes 
from a Prakarana, named Anangasend-harinandi, and also from 
three plays of the same class by himself, namely, Mallikd-maka- 
randa,  Rohini-mrgánka and  Kaumudi-mitránanda. Of these, 
the last-named Prakarana in ten acts alone is published.’ It is 
typical of the later play of this kind in having a complicated 
series of narrative, rather than dramatic, incidents, The theme 
is the elopement of Mitrananda, son of a merchant, with 
Kaumudi, the worldly-wise daughter of a sham-ascetic, from an 
imaginary island of Varuna, and their subsequent adventures in 
Simhala and other places, including the subsidiary story of the 
hero's friend Makaranda, who is married to Sumitra, daughter 
of a merchant. With a frank zest for the strange and the mar- 
vellous, the plot utilises some of the common motifs of story 
telling, such as the device of a love-charm, of a magic spell 
(received from the goddess Janguli) for the cure of snake-bite, of 
magic herbs for removing disease, of human sacrifice, and of a 


1 Ed. Muni Punyavijaya, Jaina Átmánanda Granthamálà, Bhavnagar 1917. 
2 The plot is summarised by Hulizsch in ZDMG, LXXV, pp. 63-65. 
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EL. ied Kapalika breathing life into a corpse! The story 
resembles those of Dandin’s Dasakumara-carita, and the author 
| ht have done well if he had attempted to write in the same 
strain and form ; for there is not much merit in the play as a 
dramatic piece, nor is it remarkable on the poetic side. Even 
less meritorious is another Prakarana, entitled Prabuddha 
rauhineya, by Ramabhadra, pupil of Jinaprabha Sari (about 
13th century) of the school of the logician Devasüri, who died in 
1169 A.D. In six acts it dramatises the Jaina story of the 
misdeeds, incarceration and penitence of a bandit, named Rauhi- 
neya, but the plot is meagre and the play is wholly undramatic. 
The Mudrita-kumudacandra* of Ya$a$candra, son of Padma- 
candra and grandson of Dhanadeva, a minister of a prince of 
S$akambhari, hardly deserves mention in this connexion ; for it is 
not so much a drama as a record in five acts of the controversy, 
which took place in 1124 A.D., in the presence of king Jaya- 
simha of Gujarat (1094-1142), between two Jaina teachers, the 
Svetambara Devasüri and the Digambara Kumudacandra, in 
which the latter, with a pun on his name, was completely sealed 
up (mudrita) The extremely limited number of Prakaranas, 
which followed these and which were composed more or less on 
the same pattern, need not detain us further, and very few of them 
are available in print.’ 
Of the plays of the type of the Mudrd-raksasa which 
a semi-historical interest, very great antiquity is 
— for the nameless drama, which has been published from 
the Madras transcript of a unique manuscript discovered in 
Malabar, and named Kaumudi-mahotsava* by its editor from the 








1* Bd. Muni Punyavijaya, Jaina Atmánanda Granthamálá, Bhavnagar 1918. Summarised 
by Hultzsch in above, pp. 66-67. 

* Ed. Jaina Yasovijaya Granthamálà, Benares, Vira Era 2432 (= A.D. 1906), Analysed 
by Hultzsch, as above, pp. 61.62. 

| s Fora list and running account, see Sten Konow, pp. 110-111. 

4 Ed. M. Ramakrishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, Daksigabharat! Series, 
Madras 1929. The MS was transcribed for the Government Oriental MS Library, Madras, 
‘See Quarter ker af Andhra Research Soc., ILL, 1927-29. i 
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expression being used in the Prologue. The name of the author 
is also not known, as nothing remains of the part which 
contained’ it in the Prologue, except the broken letters kaya 
nibaddham natakam, from which it is conjectured that the 
author was a woman and her name was Vijjaka (reading vijjakaya 
in the lacuna), well known from the anthologies. We are told 
in the Prologue that the play was enacted at the coronation of 
king Kalyanavarman of Pataliputra, and its theme appears to be 
an episode of the king’s life. It speaks of the defeat and death 
of Kalyamavarman’s father Sundaravarman at the hands of 
Candasena, his general, who conspired with the Licchavis, and 
takes for its subject-matter the reinstatement of Kalyanavarman on 
the throne of Maghadha by the efforts of the minister Mantragupta. 
There is possibly some historic background to the plot, but we 
cannot with certainty identify the characters of the play with 
historic persons,* nor do we know anything about its authorship 
or period of composition.* The plot is a commonplace political 
intrigue, but it is eclipsed by the equally commonplace story 
of the love of Kalyamavarman for Kirtimati, daughter of Kirti- 
sena, a Yadava King of SOrasena. There is a nun or Parivrajika, 
named of Y ogasiddhi, who has been once a nurse to Kalyanavarman, 
but who later on becomes attached to the royal family of Sara- 
sena and accompanies Kirtimati in a pilgrimage to Vindhya- 


* The date of Vijjà or Vijjaka is uncertain, but she is probably later than Dandin of 
the Kavyddarsa. We cannot be sure whether she is identical with Vijaya-bhatftáriká, queen 
of Candraditya.—In iv. 19, therc is a mention of Vijaya and the god Anantanár&yana, 
supposed to be the same as the deity of Trivandrum. But it is possible to make too much of 
the passage.—Jayaswal ingeniously infers the name of the author to be Kiéorika from a 
supposed pun in verse 2, 

z K.P. Jayaswal (ABORI, XII, 1930-31, pp. 50-56 ; JBORS, XIX, p. 313f) would 
identify Candasena with Candragupta I and place the drama at about 340 A.D. But his views 
are entirely conjectural and lack corroboration. 

* The reference to the story of Udayana (i. 1 l), of Saunaka and Bandhumati, and of 
Avimaraka and Kurafgi (ii. 15, repeated v. 9). or to Dattaka (v. 7), Gonikáputra and Müla- 
deva, do not warrant any definite chronological conclusion. There are obvious imitations 
of passages from Kālidāsa, Bhairavi and Bhavabhüti, and the drama must be placed later 
than the 8th century, The parallel passages are given by D. R. Mankad in JBORS, XVI 
1934-35, pp. 153-57, and Dasaratha Sarma in /HQ, X, 1934, pp. 763-66, 
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-vasint ; but the part she plays in bringing about the union of the 
lovers is almost negligible. Neither is the political intrigue nor 
the erotic theme developed in any striking manner ; and in spite 
of simplicity and directness, the diction and treatment, as the 
enthusiastic editors themselves admit, possess little dramatic 
realism or poetic distinction, and do not improve by the extreme 
mediocrity of the attempt. 

Of some historical interest is the Hammtra-mada-mardana, 
composed at the instance of Vastupala’s son Jayantasimha 
between 1219 and 1299 A.D., by Jayasimha Sori, pupil of Vira 
Sori and priest of the temple of Munisuvrata at Broach, in order 
to commemorate the exploits of Tejahpala and his brother Vastu- 
pala, ministers of Viradhavala of Gujarat. It depicts in five acts 
Viradhavala’s conflicts with the Mleccha ruler Hammira (or 
Amir Shikar), Vastupala’s skill in diplomacy and the repulsion 
of the Muhammadan invasion of Gujarat. The main incident 
is historical, but whether in working out the plot the author 
meant his work to be more an eulogy than history does not 
concern us here. It is, however, a sustained attempt to write 
a drama of martial and political strategy. ‘There is a succession 
of exciting incidents and enough of the sentiment of fear, but 
it cannot be said that the author succeeds in evolving a connected 
dramatic plot or creating distinctive characters. The ministers 
are endowed with exemplary intelligence, but the system of 
espionage and diplomacy is too obvious, the valour displayed 
too stagey, style and treatment too conventional, and the 
general atmosphere of the play too pedestrian. Other quasi- 


historical plays, like the Prata parudra-halyána* of the rhetori- 


A Ed. C.D. Dalal, Gaekwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 1920, which gives, besides an 

of the plot, all information about the work and historical matters connected with it. 

The author is to be distinguished from Jayasirhha Siri who wrote a Kumárapálacaríta in 1265 
A.D. and the present work from the Hammira-mahdkdvya written by Nayacandra Suri, already 
rad. which deals with the Cauhan king Hammira. | 

TT ee "Bd. Grantha-rantna-málá, Bombay 1891. The work, written between the last 
suarter of the 13th and the first quarter of the 14th century, celebrates in five acts the poct's 
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cian Vidyanatha, or the Gangadasa-pratapa-vildsa* (in nine acts) 
of the Gujarat author Gangadhara, or the Bala-martanda-vijaya* 
of Devaraja, son of Sesadri of Sucindram (Travancore), in five 
acts, are frankly panegyrics and not dramas." The Bhartrhari- 
nirveda* of Harihara is not even historical, but half legendary 
and half fanciful. It is still less dramatic, being in part a didactic 
glorification of the Hatha-yoga system of Goraksanatha as a 
means of emancipation ! 


5. Tue ALLEGORICAL DRAMA 


Although one of A$vaghosa fragments contains some perso- 
nifications of abstract virtues as dramatis personae, there is 
yet no evidence that the allegorical drama, like the Middle 
English Morality, played any important part in the early 
evolution of Sanskrit dramatic literature. It is also not clear 
if the type, of which we see the rudiments perhaps in the drama- 
tic fragment mentioned above, was actually practised, even on 
a small scale, before or since A$vaghosa's time, thus establish- 
ing a continuous tradition. All the plays of this kind belong 


patron, the Kükatlya ruler Pratáparudra of Warangal, in whose honour is also written 
Vidyánütha's rhetorical work, Pratdparudra-yasobhügama. The short drama is included in the 
third chapter of this work. On the author, sce Trivedi's introd. to the rhetorical work and 
S.K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 229 f. 

t Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, vii, no. 4194, pp. 1608-15. It deals with the struggle 
of the poet's patron, Gangadasa Prataépadeva, ruler of Champakapura (Champanir) with 
Muhammad Shah II of Gujarat (1443-51 A.D.). 

a Ed. K. Sambasiva Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1931. The author was 
patronised by Mártapdavarmau (1729-58 A.D.), whose exploits the work commemorates, 
including the renovation of the shrine of Padmanabha at Trivandrum. 

s The Lalita-vigraharája of Somadeva is alrcady mentioncd above. 

& Ed.Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, N.S.P., Bombay 1892, 1900; Eng. trs. by L. H. 
Gray in JAOS, XXV, 1904, pp. 197-225. The play is based upon the old legend of Bhatrhari's 
Vairágya, but the handling is free. In order to test the love of his wife Bhanumatl, king 
Bharirhari causes it to be reported that he has been killed by a tiger while hunting. His wife 
falls dead on hearing the news, and the king in grief wants to ascend the funeral pyre with 
his wife's body. He is, however, persuaded by the Yogic teachings of Goraksanátha ; and in 
consequence, he loses all attachment to the world and all interest in his wife, who, however, 
is revived by the ascetic! As the famous saint Gorakganatha is one of the characters. the 
drama is late, and its editors think that it belongs to mithilä. 
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' E uiia A known’ — the Prabodha- 
le | Deg i eg which | belongs to the second half 
T. quc es, We do not know whether Krspamisra was 
| rely reviving an old tradition or himself creating the peculiar 
M * ; in any case, the credit belongs to him of attempting to 
FRE — a symbolical drama by means of purely personified 
E a abstractions, without making it differ at all in form and style 
from the normal drama. But it was like rowing off-stream, 
if not against it, up a backwater, which leads nowhere. In 
spite of numerous subsequent attempts, the type did not flourish 
well, nor did it develop into a new dramatic genre. Hardly any 
degree of literary talent or invention can long sustain the interest 
of an allegory ; and it would be ideal to expect that our dramatists 
could greatly succeed in a sphere where success is indeed difficult 
to achieve. 

The attempts, however, are interesting, not only for their 
novelty and cleverness, but also for the peculiar spirit of alle- 
gorising which they represent. The spirit is not a naive, poetic 
trait but a deliberate decadent trend, which, in its remoteness 
from real life, revelled in abstract ideas and symbols. Even 
if the themes are sometimes childish, the plays do not belong to 
the childhood of the drama. They are inspired, not by a spirit of 
fancy and mythology, but by a tendency towards philosophical 
and scholastic thinking, being purposely composed to illustrate 
some doctrinal thesis. It is perhaps difficult to turn a dogma into 
a drama, but such philosophical allegories as the story of Puram- 
jana' in the Srimad-bhügavata (iii. 25-28) might have suggested 
the method. The weakness, however, of this class of composition 
is that in taking abstract ideas as dramatis personae, it either gives 
them so much individuality that their real intention is concealed, 
or so little that they are dull abstractions and nothing more. 
Most often they are cut-and-dried labels neatly defined by 


! $ On this story there actually exist some later allegorical plays, e.g., the Purarhjana- 
— —— (Rajendralala Mitra, Notices, no. 2000) and the Purarhjama-májaka of 
- à (Kielhorn, 








— — Central Provinces. no. 70). 
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reflective consciousness, logical concepts rather than natural facts, 
doctrinal formulas rather than live entities. The whole course 
of action is so clearly betrayed by the tell-tale characters that it 
loses all interest. Although conforming fully to the developed 
dramatic form and mode, the type touches the border of the real 
drama only when the tendency to symbolical, rather than literal, 
presentation prevails ; but in most cases we find that it is deli- 
berately intended to convey religious and moral edification, or 
to glorify pedantic scholasticism, by means of allegorical action 
and characterisation. In this respect, the Sanskrit allegorical 
drama ofa more self-conscious epoch differs from the Middle 
English Morality, to which it bears only a superficial resemblance 
in its origin, spirit and treatment. It does not also possess the 
religious ardour and exaltation found in such masterpieces of alle- 
gorical tales as Bunyan's Grace Abounding and Pilgrim's Progress, 
which, in their blend of the personal element with the mystic, 
admit us to the tremendous spectacle of the spiritual struggles 
of a human soul and its unspeakable agonies. 

The date of Krsnamisra is fixed with some certainty from his 
own references in the Prologue to one Gopala, at whose command 
the play was written to commemorate the victory of his friend, 
king Kirtivarman, over the Cedi king Karna." As Karna is men- 
tioned in an inscription dated 1042 A.D., and as an inscription 
of the Candella king Kirtivarman is also dated 1098 A.D., it 
has been concluded that Krsnamisra belonged to the second 
half of the 11th century. 

The curious title of Krsnamisra's solitary work, the 
Prabodha-candrodaya,* or ‘the Moonrise of True Knowledge’, 


1 Sec Hultzsch and Kielhorn in Ep. Ind., 1, pp. 217 f, 325; V. A. Smith in JA, XXXVII, 
1908, p. 143. The victory appears to have been won through the valour of Gopála, who may 
have been an ally ; but the commentator Maheávara thinks that he was a general (Senápati) 
of KIrtivarman. 

a Ed. Bhavanicharan Sarman, with the comm. of Mahcsvara, Calcutta 1332; ed. 
H. Brockhaus, Leipzig 1835, 1845; ed. V. L. Pansikar, with Nandillagopa’s Candrika and 
Rümadása Diksita's Prakás$a comm., NSP, Bombay 1898 (2nd ed. 1904). Trs. into Eng. by 
J. Taylor, Bombay 1886, 1893, 1916 ; into German by 1. Goldstücker, Kinigsberg 1842 ; into 
French by G. Deveze in Rev. de la Linguistique et de Philogie Comp., XXXII-XXXV, Paris 
1899-1902. Bibliography by Schuyler in JAOS, XXV, 1904, pp. 194-96. 
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| | suggest: | its theme. It is a profound philosophical allegory, 
|J jm six acts, of the whole life of man, and not of particular virtue 
ke? or vice, cast in the form of a dramatic strife between the forces 
of the human mind which lead to true knowledge and those that 
|. are opposed to them. It is conceived as an internecine struggle 
between the two powerful sons of the regal Mind (Manas), born 
respectively of his two wives, Activity (Pravrtti) and Repose 
(Nivrtti) and named king Confusion (Moha) and king Discrimi- 
nation (Viveka). Among the faithful adherents of king Confusion, 
stand Love (Kama) and his wife Pleasure (Rati); Anger (Krodha) 
and Injury (Himsa); Egoism (Ahamkara) and his grandson 
Deceit (Dambha), born of Greed (Lobha) and Desire (Trsna) ; 
Heresy (Mithya-drsti) described as a courtesan ; and Materialism 
represented by Carvaka. On the other side are arrayed, but 
for the time being stand routed, the forces of king Discrimi- 
nation, namely Reason (Mati) Duty (Dharma), Pity (Karuna), 
Goodwill (Maitri), Peace (Santi) and her mother Faith (Sraddha), 
Forgiveness (Ksama), Contentment (Santosa) Judgement (Vastu- 
vicara), Religious Devotion (Bhakti) and others. The plot is 
ingeniously developed by means of allegorical incidents, as 
well as by comic and erotic relishes, and centres round the 
accomplishment of the ultimate union of king Discrimination 
(Viveka) and Sacred Lore (Upanisad), from which is predicted 
the overthrow of king Confusion by the birth of True Knowledge 
(Prabodha) and Spiritual Wisdom (Vidya). As the meeting ground 
of all faiths and heresies, Benares is aptly selected as the key- 
spot which both parties attempt to occupy, but which becomes 
at the outset the triumphant seat of Contusion. To this is 
linked the episode of Peace (Santi), who has lost her mother 
Faith (Sraddha), and of the trials of the assailed Faith who is 
saved by Devotion (Bhakti). The first episode, cleverly con- 
ceived, delineates the desperate plight of Peace, who searches 
in vain for Faith in Jainism, Buddhism and Brabmanism (Soma 
Vë Cult) ; each appears with a wife claiming to be Faith, but Peace 
A x 
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| cannot recognise her mother in these distorted forms. After 
a y , uds | ; 
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* the vicissitudes of the great struggle and ultimate triumph of the 
good party, the old Mind is disconsolate over the loss of his 


progeny Confusion and his wife Activity ; but true Doctrine, 


‘the Vedanta, appears, disabuses him of false ideas and advises 


him to settle down with the other remaining wife, Repose, who 
is worthy of him. In the end, the Supreme Lord appears as 
Being or Purusa; Discrimination is united with Sacred Lore ; 
and the prophecy is fulfilled by the birth of True Knowledge 
out of the union. 

With such abstract and essentially scholastic subject-matter, 
it is difficult to produce a drama of real interest. But it is 
astonishing that, apart from the handicaps inherent in the 
method and purpose, Krsnami$ra succeeds, to a remarkable degree, 
in giving us an ingenious picture of the spiritual struggle of the 
human mind in the dramatic form of a vivid conflict, in which 
the erotic, comic and devotional interests are cleverly utilised. 
In form, the work is arranged as a regular comedy and does not 
differ from the ordinary play. With regard to dialogue and 
metrical arrangement, it is not inferior ; and the amusing scenes 
of the various forms of hypocrisy, arrogance and pedantry show 
considerable power of lively satire. On the doctrinal side, the 
composition attempts to synthesise Advaitic Vedanta with Visnu- 
bhakti, but the philosophical and didactic content does not make 
it heavily pedantic nor insipidly doctrinarian. Even if represented 
by personified abstractions, the theme is made a matter of 
common internal experience, and not an abstruse theological 
exercise. The allegorising is consistent, and there is no frigidity 
in the plot; we follow it with interest and curiosity as much as 
we follow the unfolding of a dramatic spectacle. On the literary 
side also Krsnamiára can frame fine sentences and stanzas of 
both emotional and reflective kinds. Admitting all this, it would 
be idle, however, to pretend that the author, despite his dramatic 
grasp and inventiveness, is completely successful in shaping 
his abstract ideas into living persons. The method of presenting 
a single trait, instead of the whole man, in a magnified form, and 

O.P. 220—61 
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ef attaching a descriptive label to it, can hardly be expected to 
produce life-like results. The gift of satire and realism, as well 
as of poetry, which the author undeniably possesses, saves his 
pictures from being caricatures ; but his religious ardour is never 
so passionate and his poetic fancy never so enchanting as to 
enable him (as they enable Bunyan and Spenser partially) to 
clothe his abstract qualities with vivid personality, and 
compel our sympathy with his shadowy personages as with real 
beings. Nevertheless, of all such plays in Sanskrit, Krsnami$ra's 
work must be singled out as an attractive effort of much 
real merit. | 

The other allegorical plays are elaborate, but in no way 
commendable, productions. Their number is quite respectable," 
but most of them are comparatively little known. Even their 
titles, without going further, often suggest and fully explain 
their theme and character. The work which stands next in 
date and sustained effort, but not in dramatic quality, is the 
Moha-parájaya* or ‘Conquest of Confusion’ of Ya$abpala, son of 
Dhanadadeva and Rukmini of the Modha family of Gujarat 
and himself a minister of Caulukya Kumaárapaála's successor, 
Ajayapala (1229-32 A.D). It isa play in five acts, and the title 
itself indicates the influence of Krsnamisra's work ; but it 1s com- 
posed chiefly in the interest of Jainism and is furnished with a 
few concrete historical characters, surrounded by personifications 
-of abstract qualities. It describes the conversion of Kumarapala 
into Jainism by the famous Acarya Hemacandra, both of whom 
of course appear in the play, but it also utilises the erotic Natika 
motif of the king's marriage with Krpasundarl, who is a real 
personage but who is figured from her name as the incarnation of 
‘Beautiful Compassion, the marriage taking place through the 
efforts of the minister Punyaketu, the Banner of Merit, and with 
the ministration of Hemacandra as the priest. As a pledge 


1 Fora list see Sten Konow, op. cit., pp. 93-96. 
» Ed. Muni Caturvijaya, Gaek wad's Orient. Series, Baroda 1918. 
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Kumararala agrees to banish the seven sins (Cembling, Flesh- 
eating, Crinking, Slaughter, Theft and Adultery, Concubinage 
being overlcoked) and abolishes the practice of confiscating the 
property of heirless persons ; while with the help of Hemacandra, 
aimotured in his Yoga-¢dsira end made invisible by his Vitardga- 
stuti, the king succeeds in removing the siege laid on Man's 
Mind by king Confusion. There is some historical interest in 
the delineation of the activities of Jainism and Kumarapala's 
beneficent regulations, but the literary merit of the work need 
not be exaggerated. The erotic episode is ineffective, and the 
presentation of the vices, on the model of Krsnamisra’s work, is 
a feeble and unconvincing attempt. 

The Caitanya-candrodaya' of Paramananda-dasa-sena Kavi- 
karpnapüra, son of Sivananda of Kancanapallt (Kancdapada) 
Bengal, was composed in 1572 A.D. at the command of Gajapati 
Prataparudra of Orissa. It is, in essence, a dramatised account 
of Caitanya's life at Navadvipa and Puri. Even if it introduces 
allegorical (e.g, Mart, Bhakti, Adharma, Viraga, etc.) and 
mythical (e.g., Narada, Radha, Krsna, etc. in the inset play), 
figures as a subsidiary contrivance, as well as the device of a my- 
thological play inserted into the real play, it is not really an alle- 
gorical play, for the action does not hinge upon the allegorical 
element. Kavikarnaptra is a facile writer, but he conceives himself 
as a poet and devotee rather than as a sober historian. The work 
affords an interesting glimpse into the atmosphere of Caitanyaism 
and records some tradition which the poet's father (who figures 
in the play) as an elderly disciple of Caitanya might have handed 
down; but with its muddled theological discourses, weak 
characterisation and rhetorical embellishments, it neither 
brings out adequately the spiritual significance of Caitanya's 
life nor attains much distinction as a dramatic or historical 
contribution. 


1 Bd. Rajendralala Mitra, Bibl Ind., Calcutta 1854; cd. Kedarnath and V. L. 
Panasikar, NSP, Bombay 1906. Fora detailed account of the work and au hor, ses S. K. De, 
Vaispava Faith and Movement in Bengal, chs. ii and vii, 
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raiture, as well as some sharp satire and ingenious fancy, 
|» | — but the reflective, theological and allegorical side gets altogether 
d the better of the dramatic, pictorial and poetic. To the 16th 
| century belongs the Dharma-vijaya' of Bhadeva Sukla, which 
allegorises in five acts the advantages of a life of spiritual duty, 
| and introduces, besides the usual personifications of virtues and 
re vices, characters like Poetry (Kavita), Prakrta and Poetic Figure 
(Alamkara). The Vidya-parinaya, composed by Vedakavi, but 
dutifully ascribed to the author's patron Anandaraya Makhin, 
son of Nrsimha of Bharadvaja Gotra (who was Anandarao 
Peshwa, minister of Sarabhoj of Tanjore, 1711-29 A.D.) des- 
cribes in seven acts the marriage of king Jiva (Individual Soul) 
and Vidya (Spiritual Wisdom), with the usual paraphernalia of 
‘theology and erotic imagery ; while the Jivdnanda’ of the same 
poet, also in seven acts, apparently written earlier for Sahjt of 
Tanjore (1687-1711 A.D.) is a work of similar import but of 
little dramatic merit. The Amrtodaya,* in five acts, of the 
Maithila Gokulanatha, son of Pitambara and Umadevi, a court- 
poet of Fateh Shah of Srinagar (about 1615 A.D.), similarly 
depicts the allegorical progress of Jiva from creation to annhila- 
tion. The Sridama-carita* of Samaraya Diksita, composed in 





f Í 


1 Ed Narayana Sastri Khiste in Sarasvati Bhavana Texts Series, Benares 1930, also 
ed. Grantha-ratna-ma'a, iii, nos, 6-7, Bombay 1889-90. The Rasa-vilá:a of Bhüdeva Sukla 
was composed about 1550 A.D. (ABORI, XIII, p. 183. 

a Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1893. The work expressly mentions 
in the Prologue the Prabodha-candrodaya, Soikolpa-sá: »edaya and Bhavand-purusottama. 
The last-named work was composed in five acts by Srinivasa Atildirayajin, son of Bháva- 
svimin and Lakémt, of Surasamudra (between Tanjore and Madura). It is noticed by Burnell! 
in his Car. of Skt. MSS in the Tanjore Palace Library, p. 170. 

A Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1891. | 

^ Ed Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1597. Thc work was composed 


93 A.D. 

^s Analysed in Wilson, Hindu Theatre, vol ii, p. 404 f. On Samaraja's date (lotter 

ge Of the 17th century) and works, sce S. K. De, Sanskrit Poeties, i, p. 320 ; P. K. Gode 
AB .. here menti Sámarája 
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1681 A.D., deals, in a mixed allegorical form in five acts, with the 
legend of Sridama, a companion of Krsna, in which the hero, a 
favourite of Learning (Sarasvati) but obnoxious to Prosperity 
(Laksmi), is assailed by Poverty and Folly, but is ultimately 
saved by the virtuous agents of Krsna. Even less interesting 
are the elaborate South Indian plays, the Samkalpasür yodaya, 
in ten acts, of Venkatanatha Vedantadesika Kavitarkikasimha,' 
and the Yatirdja-vijaya* or Vedünta-vilüsa, in six acts of 
Varadacarya or Ammal Acarya, both of which give a dreary 
allegory of the triumph of Ramanuja's doctrine, and illustrate in 
its extreme form the use of the allegorical drama for the purpose 
of sectarian propaganda. 


6. Erotic AND FARCICAL PLAYS 


The peculiar type of one-act play, the Bhana and the 
Prahasana, are closely allied to each other in having a farcical 
character; but the Bhàna is predominantly erotic and consists 
entirely of a prolonged monologue carried on by means of supposi- 
tious dialogues. Both of them must have been popular, and, as 
attested by theory, undoubtedly o!d ; but with the exception of 
the Caturbhani and the Matta-vildsa, of which we have spoken 
above, the specimens of these forms of composition which exist 
belong to comparatively recent times. There is, however, no 

— evidence to support the suggestion that more abundant specimens 


Kamasgastra, entitled Rari-kallolini, and composed in 1719 A.D. 
published in Kávyamá'à, Gucchaka xiv. 
i i Ed. K. Srinivasacharya, Conjecvaram 1914; ed. K. Narayanacandra and D. R. 


His Sriigdrampta-lahari is 








Iyengar, Sri-Vünl.vilasa Press, Srirangam, 1917 (acts i-v), with Eng. trs. ; also ed, in the Pandit, 

xxviii-xxxii (1906-10), xxxiv (1912), xxxvii (1915) and xxxviii (1916). The author, better 

known as Vedantadesika only, was a versatile teacher and polygtaph, who flourished in the 

latter half of the 13th century. The work is writ! « obviously on the model of K rsnamisra's 

| B. Prabodha-cand: adaya, but it is adapted to the tenets of the author's own school, es follows 
* pedantically, in the arrangement of its acts, the order of topics of the Fedünta-sütra. 

ae Ed. K. Viraraghava Tatacarya, Kumbhakonam 1902. 
s The author, son of Ghatikásata Sudarsanácárya, was a Vaisnava teacher of Kanchi 
the latter half of the 17th and the beginning of the [8th century. But see F. V. Vira 


Ravhavacharya in Journal of Venkapesvara Oriental Institute, II, pt. i; (1941 
place Varadácárya ia the 14th century. 


| who would 
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d Prahasana have not come down to us because they 
|. Were intended for the people and were not considered worthy of 
= preservation. To judge from the small number of such plays as 
have survived, it is clear that, in spite of a certain popular trait 
| discernible in their theme and rough humour, they belong, not 

to the popular theatre, but to the literary drama. Apparently 
the polished society did not disdain the shallow gaiety of the 
farce and the erotic monologue play, which take for their 
characters debauches, rogues and vagrants and for their subjects 
shady and coarse acts, but which are composed in the elegant 
and polished manner of the normal literary drama. In this 
sense, they are artistic productions of the same kind, and 
exhibit the same stylistic merits and defects. The literary 
tradition is also indicated by the fact that these dramatic types 
chiefly develop the characters of the old Vita and Vidüsaka of 
the regular drama, who become principal and not merely inci- 
dental. It is true that the Vidüsaka does not directly occur* in 
the Prahasana and that the Vita in the later Bhana is a much de- 
garded character, but the connexion cannot be mistaken, and the 
Vita still retains an echo of his old polish. The degradation is 
due not to any supposed writing for the masses or to any 
supposed contact with the popular play, but to the general deca- 
dence of dramatic sense and power, which manifests itself in 
this period in almost all types of dramatic composition. The 
world which the Bhana and Prahasana paint is, more or less, 
a world of conventional caricature, but the exaggeration of 
oddity and vice is, on the whole, no more nor less removed from 
real life than the picture of ideal virtue in the serious drama. If 
the plays constantly verge upon real comedy without ever touch- 
ing it, it is a characteristic which ‘can be sufficiently explained 
by the universal lack of real dramatic gift, without the uncorro- 
borated presumption of their being meant only for popular 
‘consumption. 


ae 4 Except in a small way in the Bhagavad-ajjuktya and Dhárta-samágame. 
v e 
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Indeed the group of Bhanas, with which we are concerned 
here, consists, in a narrow sense, of artistic productions imitative 
and reproductive of earlier works, and present a monotonous 
sameness of style and treatment, which suggests a sense of arti- 
ficiality inseparable from all laboured composition. After the 
creative epoch of the Caturbhani, the Bhana as a specien of the 
drama does not appear to have developed much, and the defini- 
tions of the theorists are as little divergent on this point as the 
practice of the dramatists themselves. Of the limited number 
of such plays, only about a dozen have so far been published ; 
but since they do not present much variety in matter and manner 
it would not be necessary to take them in detail. "The earliest 
of this is the Karpüra-carita' of Vatsaraja of Kalanjara (end of 
the 12th and beginning of the 13th century), of which we have 
spoken above. With its monologic Prologue, free use of Prakrit, 
enough comic relief and a somewhat diversified plot, it bears 
more affinities to the Caturbhant than the later Bhanas, but it is in 
no way a very remarkable production. 

With the exception of this noteworthy Bhana, which 
is older in date and which does not belong to Southern India, 
all other later Bhanas bear a striking similarity to one another 
in their form and content, as well as in their place of origin. 
Of such Bhanas as have been so far published, we have 
the Šrñgara-bhüsana* of Vamana Bhatta Bana, which belongs to 
the end of the 14th and beginning of the 15th century; the 
Vasanta-tilaka* of Varadacarya or Ammialacarya, the Vaisnava 
teacher of Kaünci; the Syngdra-tilakat of his contemporary 
Ramabhadra Diksita (middle and second half of the 17th), written 
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i Ed. C. D. Dalal, Gacekwad's Orient. Series, no. 8, Baroda 1918 (in Vatsaráia'« 
Rüpaka-gapka). See above, p. 474. 

« Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1896, 1910. 

* Ed. Damaruvallabha Sarman, Calcutta 18568 ; ed, Vavilla Ramanujacharya, Madras 
1872. Also ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1874, sce above, p. 487, footnote 3. 

4 Ed.Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1894, 1910. It is called Ayyübhapa 
to distinguish it from Vasanta-tilaka which is called Ammabhaba. 












x — Ca of Nalla 
L a | deat  Diksita (about 1700 A.D.); the 
Ra * dana * of Yuvaraja of Kotilingapura in Kerala; the 
 Pañcabana-vijaya" of Rangacarya ; the Sarada-tilaka* of tea; - 
(Ee the Rasika-ranjana* of Srinivasacarya.^ The Mukundānanda’ 
of Kastpati Kaviraja, who flourished at the court of Nanjaraja 
of Mysore, is a late Bhana belonging to the early part of the 18th 
century. It calls itself a mixed or Misra Bhana, and alludes 
-in the erotic adventures of its Vita, Bhujafgasekhara, to the 
sports of Krsna and the C opis. The double application differen- 
tiates it from the ordinary Bhana, with which it cannot be strictly 
classified. 

The Bhana, as typified by these works, may not be un- 
fittingly described as the picture of a Rake's progress, giving us 
the account of a glorious day of adventure of the Vita, who 
appears here, not as the cultured and polished wit of earlier 
Bhanas but a professional amourist, casting his favours right 
and left and boasting of a hundred conquests in the hetaera- 

- world. His name is significant ; it is either Vilasasekhara, 
AnahgaSekhara, Bhujangasekhare, Srhgara$ekhara, Rasika- 
$ekhara or simply (but rarely) the Vita. The Prologue is not, 
as one would expect, in the form of a monologue, but consists 
ofa dialogue (as in the normal drama) between the Sotradhara 
and his assistant. The Vita-hero, whose approach is indicated 


Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902, 1911. 

Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1893, 1922, 

Ed. V. Ramasvami Sastrulu, in Telugu characters, Madras 1915. 

Analysed by Wilson, op. cit., ii, p. 384. The author was a native of Benares. 

Ed. Mysore 1885. 

No trace has yet been found of Srrigdra-mafjari and Lilá- madhukara, mentioned 
respectively by Siñgabhüpšla and Viévaoütha. For a bibliography of unpublished Bhagas, 
‘eee Sten Konow, op. cit., pp. 121-23. For an account of t € printed Bhüpas, see S. K. De, 

A Note on the Sanskrit Monologue Play (Bbápa) in J RAS, 1926, pp. 63-90, 

| * Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1889, 1894. On the author and his 

date, see M. P. L. Shastry in New Indian Antiquary, IV, 1941, pp. 150-54. Eulogising this 
|. ruler, Nahjarája, the poet Nrsirha, calling himself Abhinava Kālidāsa i!) composed his 
3 E etori ohare pasak na ache roc era on di (ed. Gackwad's Orient, Series, Baroda 1930). 
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at the end of the Prologue, enters the stage in a love-lorn 
condition, and begins'a somewhat mawkish description of the 
early morning in terms of an erotic imagery. What brings him 
out so early is usually his vexation at being separated by force 
of circumstances from his beloved, who is generally a hetaera 
and sometimes an intriguing married woman ; but his object 
may also be a friendly visit, or his anxiety to keep his promise 
of looking after his friend's mistress. He makes a promenade 
through the street of the hetaera (VeSa-bata), and carries on 
a series of imaginary conversations with friends, both male 
and female, who frequent such a place, speaking in the air 
to persons out of sight and repeating answers which he pretends 
to receive. He depicts in this way the rather shady lives and 
amorous adventures of a large number of his acquaintances, 
mostly rogues, hypocrites, courtesans and  men-about-town, 
and describes ram-fights, cock-fights, snake-charming, wrestling, 
gambling with dice, magic shows, acrobatic feats, selling 
of bracelets, besides various kinds of fashionable, if feminine, 
sports.' He settles disputes between a hetaera (or her lover) 
and hér grasping old mother, or between a hetaera and her 
unfaithful lover, incidentally describing the Kalatra-patrika* 
or the document setting forth the terms of contract of a 
temporary union. He listens to music played on the Vina and 
sometimes enters a dancing saloon, exchanging pleasantries 
with dancing girls. He succeeds in the end in achieving the 
object with which he set forth, executes the entrusted com- 
mission or meets his beloved, and concludes with a description 
of the evening and moonrise,—the end ofa perfect day! The 
scene of action is usually laid in some famous South Indian 
city, like Kafici, or, as in Sdrada-tilaka, in some imiginary 


1 Suchas Kanduka-krigi, Dolàá-vihára, Caksur-apidhána, Ambara-karandaka, Mapi- 
guptaka, Yugmüyugma-daríana, Caturaütga-vihára, Gajapati-kusuma-kanduka, .ctc, none of 
which is mentioned by Vátsyáyana. 

s See, for instance, Srügüra-bhüsana, p. 15, Srügüra-sorvasva, p. 18. Besides monev 
the man stipulates to provide for his mistress a pair of cloth every month, as well as (lower, 

d wreaths, musk and camphored betel every day. i 

O.P. 220—62 
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land of romantic fancy like Kolahalapura, ‘the city of noise’ ; and 
the normal occasion of the performance of the play is some festival 
in honour of a local deity. 

One of the outstanding features of all these later Bhanas ts 
their want of variety. There is a monotonous sameness of 
theme, sentiment, incidents, objects and characters, as well as 
of style and treatment, which suggests that the Bhana in this 
epoch of artificiality became a mere literary exercise and subsided 
into a lifeless form of art. We come across some fine verses, 
both descriptive and erotic, but the descriptions are conventional 
in their conceits and tricks of expression. It is also noteworthy 
that the comic and satiric tendency, which should rightly find a 
place in the Bhana from its close connexion with the Prahasana, 
and which is so prominent in the Caturbhant, gradually dis- 
appears in the later Bhanas, which became in course of time 
entirely erotic. Some amount of satire is incidentally intro- 
duced in the description, for instance, of licentious Pauranikas, 
old Srotriyas and fraudulent astrologers, and some people like 
the Gurjaras are pungently ridiculed,* but this is not a common 
feature. The satire or real comedy is indeed very slight ; and 
the erotic, and often hopelessly coarse, descriptions, incidents 
and imageries almost universally predominate. The characters 
are rarely diversified, but consist of specimens of courtesans 
bawds and libertines, all having the erotic stamp ; they are types, 
rather than individuals, repeating themselves in all later Bhanas. 
The depressing atmosphere of such unedifying characters, none 
of whom rises above the middle class, is bound to be dull, as 
they are seldom seasoned with comic effects, individual traits, or 
variety of incidents and situations. The monotonous instance 
on the erotic sentiment tends to become cloying; and it is 
no wonder that the Bhana, as a species of composition, though 
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popular in a limited sense, never made a permanent appeal, and 
was in course of time forgotten. | 

It is probable that the erotic tendency, in spite of the 
silence of Bharata and his commentator, was an inseparable 
feature of the Bhana from its very beginning, and we find it 
present in the Caturbhani. The erotic figure of the Vita as the 
only actor naturally kept up and fostered it. But what is signi- 
ficant is that the erotic element gets the upper hand in the later 
Bhanas, as they do not make the best of the comic possibilities 
of the society which they handle and which lend themselves finely 
to such treatment. The very names of the later Bhanas and of 
their principal Vitas emphasise their exclusive tendency towards 
eroticism and their diminishing interest in comedy and satire. 
Bharata gives us no prescription regarding the sentiment to be 
delineated in the Bhana, and the earlier authors of the Catur- 
bhüni, therefore, were unfettered in this respect and could draw 
upon other legitimate sources of interest than the erotic. But 
from the time of the Dasa-rapaka onwards, it is distinctly 
understood that the erotic and the heroic should be the sentiment 
proper to the Bhana. The heroic was probably dropped as 
unsuitable to the essential character of the play, but the erotic 
came to prevail. The erotic convention, in fact, overshadows 
everything, and one would seek in vain in these decadent writ- 
ings for the power of observation and reproduction of real life 
which are so vividly exhibited by the Caturbhani. 

There is a greater scope for comedy and satire in the 
Prahasana, but by its exaggeration, hopeless vulgarity (allowed 
by theory) and selection of a few conventional types of characters, 
it becomes more a caricature, with plenty of horse-play, than 
a picture of real life, with true comedy. As a class of composi- 
tion, the Prahasana is hardly entertaining, and has little literary 


1! Višvanátha's exception that the Kaisiki Vrtti may sometimes be allowed in the Bhágpa 
is quite in keeping with the erotic spirit of the later writings, as this dramatic style gives 
greater scope to love and gallantry, 
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EE 3 The erotic tendency is still there, but it is confined 
: chiefly to the set stanzas and descriptions, and entirely sub- 
merged in a series of grotesque and often coarse antics. The 
À 3 theme is invented, and consists generally of the tricks and 
| quarrels of low characters of all kinds, which often include a 
courtesan. The action is slight, and the distinction made by 
theory between the mixed (Samkirna) and unmixed (Suddha) 
types is more or less formal and is of no practical significance. 
The earlier Prahasanas have only one act, like the Bhana, but 
the later specimens extend to two acts, OT divides the one act 
into two Samdhis. 

The dramaturgic treatises mention sevaral Prahasanas which 
have not come down to us. Thus, the Bhava-prakasa of Sarada- 
tanaya mentions Sairamdhrika, Sagara-kaumudi and  Kali-heli ; 
while the Rasárnava-sudhakara cites Ananda-kosa, Brhat-subha- 
draka and Bhagavad-ajjuka, of which the last-named work alone 
has been recovered. Of the three Prahasanas cited in the 
Sahit ya-darpana, the Lataka-melaka alone has survived, but the 
Dhürta-carita and Kandarpa-keli are lost. Of the existing 
Prahasanas, we have already spoken of the Matta-vildsa ot 
Mahendravikrama, which is undoubtedly the earliest known 
(620 A.D.), and of the Hasya-cudamani of Vatsaraja, which 
belongs to the end of the 12th and beginning of the 13th century. 
Between these two works comes probably the Bhagavad- 
ajjuktyas,* which is an undoubtedly old Prahasana, but the 
date of which is unknown and authorship uncertain. Like most 
plays preserved in Kerala, the Prologue omits the name of the 
author, but a late commentary, which finds throughout a 
philosophical meaning in the farce, names (in agreement with 
two manuscripts of the play) Bodhayana Kavi as the author, 
who is otherwise unknown, but whom the commentator might 





4 BÀ. A. Banerji Sastri in JBORS, 1924, from very imperfect materials, but ed. more 
m viis m commentary by P. Anujan Achan, and published from the 
s critically TS Manuscripts yanta-mangalam, Cochin 1925. Also ed. Prabbakara Sastri 
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be confusing with the Vrttikara Bodhayana quoted by Ramanuyja. 
The argument that the farce was composed at a time when 
Buddhism was still a living faith is clearly indefinite and 
inconclusive, but compared with later specimens of the 
Prahasana, it reveals features of style and treatment which 
render a date earlier than the 12th century very probable. One 
important feature of this well-written farce, which distinguishes 
it from all other farces in Sanskrit, is that the comic element is 
found not in the oddities of the characters but in the ludicrous- 
ness of the plot. In this farce of the Saint and the Courtesan, 
as it is curiously named, the saint is a true ascetic and learned 
teacher, well versed in Yoga, while his pupil Sandilya is the 
typical Vidüsaka of the serious drama ; their conversation, with 
which the play begins, has comic features, but it is never 
grotesque and coarse, and the characters are not of that low and 
hypocritical type which is ordinarily ridiculed in the farce. The 
courtesan, who enters the neighbouring garden and awaits her 
lover, does not show the vulgar traits of the common harlot, 
which we find in the normal Prahasanas to be mentioned below. 
The funny situation arises when the girl falls dead bitten by a 
serpent, and the saint, finding an opportunity of impressing 
his scoffing pupil by a display of Yogic powers, enters the dead 
body of the courtesan. The messenger of Yama, coming to fetch 
the dead soul and finding that a mistake has been committed, 
allows the soul of the courtesan to enter the lifeless body of the 
saint. The curious exchange of souls make the saint speak and 
act like the courtesan, while the courtesan adopts the language 
and conduct of the saint, until the messenger of Yama restores 
the equilibrium and returns the souls to their respective bodies. 
Although a small piece, the play achieves real humour, not by 
cheap witticisms and clownish acts, but by a genuinely comic 
plot and commendable characterisation. It is easily the best of 
the Sanskrit farces. 

We can dismiss the Ddmaka-prahasana of unknown date 
and authorship, the main incident of which covers about three 





— eo EE 342. ke : 
. Damaka-incident is an obvious imitation of the usual Vidüsaka- 
episode of the normal drama, while the two added pieces of a few 





lines are fragmentary and unconnected and have no comic element 
in it. The slight work looks like a selection of scenes or half- 
scenes, containing verses culled from well-known works and 
compiled for some kind of division. The Nata-vata-prahasana* 
of Yadunandana, son of Vasudeva Cayani, is also of unknown 
date and does not strictly conform to the technical requirements, 
but there is no reason to suppose that it is an early work. 
It has the coarseness of later farces and does not exhibit 
any noteworthy literary characteristics. The Prologue, presented 
in the form of a Monologue, in which the Sütradbàra carries 
on by means of Akaéa-bhasita, may be an interesting relic 
of an old trait, but it may have been suggested by established 
technique of main body of the Bhana itself. Although some 
characters are common, the two Samdhis of the play are entirely 
unconnected, and the suggestion that it was composed on the 
model of some popular dramatic spectacles of looser technique 
is not improbable. 

The remaining farces, which have been so far published, 
are of a coarser type and have little to recommend them. There 
is some rough wit, as well as satire, but it is often defaced by 
open vulgarity, while the descriptive and erotic stanzas possess 
little distinction. The earliest of these is the Lataha-melaha,* 
or ‘the Conference of Rogues’, composed apparently in the first 
part of the 12th century, under Govindcandra of Kanauj, by 
Kaviraja Sankhadhara. It describes in two acts the assembling , 
of all kinds of roguish people at the house of the go-between 


t Ed. V. Venkatarama Sastri, Lahore 1926. On the false ascription of this work to 
Bhása, sce J. Jolly in Festgate Garbe, Erlangen 1927, pp. 115-21. 
3 Ed. Granthamala, ii, Bombay 1887. | 
A Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1889, 3rd ed. 1923. There are 
quotations from this work in the Sdrngadhara-paddhati and the Sáhitya-darpana, which 
T y place the work earlier than the 14th century. 
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Dantura for winning the favour of her daughter Madanamafjarl. 
They represent a number of types, each labelled with a particular 
foible, indicated by their very names. First comes, with his 
parasite Kulavyadhi, the profligate professor Sabhasali who, 
having a ferociously quarrelsome wife Kalahapriya, seeks diver- 
sion in the society of the courtesan. As Madanamafijari has acci- 
dentally swallowed a fish bone, the quack doctor Jantuketu is called 
in; his methods are absurd, but his words and acts make the girl 
laugh, with the happy result of dislodging the bone. Then appear 
the Digambara Jatasura and the Kapalika Ajnanaraéi quarrelling; 
the cowardly village headman Samgramavisara, accompanied by 
his sycophant Visvasayghataka ; the hypocritical Brahman Mithya- 
&ukla ; the fraudulent preceptor Phunkatamisra ; the depraved 
Buddhist monk Vyasanakara, interested in a  washerwoman, 
and other similar characters. There is a bargaining of the 
lovers, and in the end a marriage is satisfactorily arranged 
between the old bawd Dantura and the Digambara Jatasura. 
The Dhürta-samágama' or ‘the Meeting of Knaves’ of the 
Maithila Jyotiri$vara Kavi$ekhara, son of Dhane$vara and grand- 
son of Ramesvara of the family of Dhire$vara, was composed 
under king Harasimha or Harisimha of Karnata family, who 
ruled in Mithila during the first quarter of the 14th century.* 
It is a farce of the same type in one act, in which there is a 
contest between a wicked religious mendicant Vi$vanagara and 
his pupil Duracara over a charming courtesan Anangasena, 
whom the pupil saw first, but whom the preceptor meanly desires 
to appropriate to himself. On the suggestion of the girl, the 
matter is referred to arbitration by the Brahman Asajjati who 
craftily decides, after the manner of the ape in the fable, to keep 


1 Ed. C. Lassen in his Anthologia Sanscritica (not reprinted in the 2nd ed.), Bonn 1838 ; 
ed. C. Cappeller, in litho, Jena 1883. Cf. Lévi, op. cít., p. 252 f. 

3 In some MSS the name of the king is given as Narasirhha, who has been identified by 
Sten Konow and Keith, following Lassen, with Narasimha of Vijayanagar. (1487-1508 A.D.). 
But this is clearly incorrect, See discussion of the whole question by S. K. Chatterji in 
Prceedings of the Oriental Conference, Allahabad, vol. ii, pp. 559-69, 
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e girl for himself, although his Vidüsaka also covets the prize. 
C^ nould be remembered that the author wrote a work also on 
d the art of love, entitled Panca-süyaka,' and the extreme erotic 
x tendency of his farce, therefore, is not unexpected. 

The other extant farces belong to a much later period. The. 
Hasyarnava* of Jagadišvara follows in two acts the general 
scheme, with a slight variation, of bringing rogues and rakes 
together in the house of the bawd Bandhura, which the king 
Anaya-sindhu, Ocean of Misrule, visits to study the character of 
his people, as they are drawn there by the beauty of her daughter 
Mrgañkalekha. The series of characters who enter comprises 
the court chaplain Vi$vabandhu and his pupil Kalahankura, who 
quarrel over the possession of a courtesan ; the incompetent 
doctor Vyadhi-sindhu, son of Aturantaka, who wants to cure 
colic by applying a heated needle to the palate ; the surgeon- 
barber Rakta-kallola who has cut his patient and left 
him in a pool of blood; the police-chief Sadhu-himsaka, 
Terror to the Good, who reports with great satisfaction 
that the city is in the hands of thieves; the comic general 
Rana-jambüka, who is valiant enough to cut a leach in two ; and 
the ignorant astrologer Mahayantrika. In the second act, the 
efforts of the chaplain and his pupil to obtain the damsel meet 
with opposition from those of another religious teacher, Mada- 
ndhamiára and his pupil, who are birds of the same feather. The 
older men succeed, and the two pupils content themselves with 
the old hag, knowing that they would share the young girl on 
the sly. The work is disfigured by unredeemed vulgarity of 
words and acts, and cannot in any sense be regarded as 
an attractive production. The Kautuha-sarvasva* of Gopinatha 









1 Ed. Sadananda Sastri, Lahore 1921. 
s Ed. C. Cappeller, in litho print, Jena 1883; ed. Srinath Vedantavagis, 2nd ed., 
Calcutta 1896, with a Skt, commentary. 
"a Ed. Ramacandra Tarkalamkara, Calcutta 1828. Analysed by Wilson, ii, p. 410 and 
by C. Cappeller in Guru-pijd-kaumudi (Festschrift A. Weber), Leipzig 1896, pp. 59-62. 
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Cakravartin, composed for the Durga-püjà festival of Bengal, is 
also a late work, but it is less vulgar and more amusing. It 
describes in two acts the wicked pranks of king Kali-vatsala, 
Darling of Iniquity, of Dharma-na$a city, addicted to the hemp- 
juice and fond of other men's wives, who oppresses the Brahman 
Satyacara, proclaims free love, becomes involved in a dispute 
over a courtesan whom every one wants to oblige, and ends by 
banishing all good people from the realm. The king’s advisers 
are his minister Sistantaka, his chaplain Dharmanala, his 
followers Anrta-sarvasva and Pandita-pida-visarada, his courtier 
and nobleman Kukarma-pancànana and Abhavya-Sekhara, and his 
general Samara-jambüka, their names explaining the dominant 
traits of their character. Although less vulgar and more amus- 
ing, the work is of little merit and possesses no greater appeal 
in its plot and characterisation. The Kautuka-ratnakara,' another 
Bengal work, composed by the royal priest (unnamed but sur- 
named Kavitarkika, son of Vaninatha) of Laksmanamanikya 
(end of the 16th century) of Bhuluya (in Noakhali), ridicules an 
imbecile king Duritàrnava of Punya-varjita city, who relies on 
his knaves to recover his abducted queen. Although she was 
sleeping well protected in the arms of the police-chief Sustlantaka, 
she was focibly taken away on the night preceding the spring- 
festival. 'The king acts on the advice of his minister Kumati- 
puñja, his priest Acara-kalakata, his astrologer Asgubha-cintaka, 
the overseer of his harem obscenely named Pracanda-$epha, his 
general Samara-katara and his guru Ajitendriya. He appoints a 
courtesan Ananga-tarangini in her place to officiate at the festival. 
until a Brahman, named Kapata-vesa-dharin, is accidentally 
revealed as the abductor. As in the other farces described 
above, the oddities and antics of these characters supply a great 
deal of vulgar merriment, but the work is not free from the faults 
of exaggeration and coareness, which take away the edge of its 


à Dacca University MS, no. 1821 (fragmentary). Analysed by C. Cappeller, op. eut. 
t pp. 62-63. 








_ comic. portraiture. To m dz part of the 17th 
y belongs the Dhürta-nartaka? of Samaraja Diksita,* son of 
ha rn | Bindupuramdara, and author of a number of poems and 
3 play Sridama-carita mentioned above. It is a farce in one 
but à in two Samdhis, composed in honour of a festival of Visnu, 
ue ridicule chiefly the Saiva ascetics. The ascetic Mure$vara is 
in love with a dancing girl, but his two pupils to whom he 
‘confides his passion, attempt to oust him and seek to expose 
him to the king Papacara. The play is comparatively free 
from the usual grossness, but it has little fancy or humour to 
| recommend it. 

— The Sanskrit Prahasana, as a whole, suffers from poverty of 
invention and lack of taste. The interest seldom centres in the 
cleverness of the plot or in well-developed intrigue, but in the 
follies and oddities of characters, which are often of a board and 
obvious type. Neither in the incidents nor in the characters there 
is any vivid and animated use of colour or any sense of proportion. 
The whole atmosphere is low and depressing. We have neither 
thoroughly alive rascals nor charmingly entertaining fools, for they 
are all thrown into fixed moulds without much regard for actuali- 
ties. The characters are low, not in social position, but as 

unredeemingly base and carnal; and there being no credit for 
any other quality, ‘they are hardly human. The procession of 
unmitigated rogues or their rougher pastimes need not be 

without any interest ; but there is no merit in attempting to 
raise laughter by deliberately vulgar exhibitions and expressions, 
which mar the effect of the plays even as burlesques and 
caricatures. The parodies of high-placed people lose their point, 
not only from tasteless exaggeration, but also from their extremely 
sordid and prosaic treatment. Even if refinement is out of 
place in a farce, detailed and puerile coarseness is redundant 


and ineffective. 







a Analysed by Wilson, op. cit., ii, p. 407. 
| (* On! — and his date and works, see above. p, 486, footnote $. 
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7. DRAMAS OF AN IRREGULAR TYPE 


The steady development of description and declamation by 
means of elaborate verses and the entire wiping out of action, 
which we have noticed in the normal drama of this period, reach 
their climax in some so-called later plays, like the Datangada and 
the Mahanataka, which exhibit also certain markedly irregular 
features. Although nominally keeping to the outward from of 
drama, the works are devoid of all dramatic action, being rather 
a collection of poetical stanzas, descriptive, emotional or narrative, 
with slight interspersed dialogues and quasi stage-directions. 
Having regard to the course of development of the Sanskrit 
drama in this decadent epoch, which more and more sacrificed 
action and characterisation to narrative and description, some of 
the general features are in themselves not inexplicable ; but since 
there are particular irregularities and since some of the specimens, 
like the Datangada, describe themselves as Chaya-natakas, 
they have been cited as typical examples of a peculiar genre by 
expounders of the shadow-play hypothesis.* While the connota- 
tion of the term Chaya-nataka® itself is extremely dubious, the 
shadow-play theory, however, appears to be entirely uncalled for 
and without foundation, and there is hardly any characteristic 
feature which is not otherwise intelligible by purely historical and 
literary considerations. 


t R. Pischel, Das altindische Schattenspicl in SBA W, 1906, pp. 482-502 ; H. Luüders, 
Die Saubhikas in SBAW, 1916, p. 698 f ; Sten Konow, op. cit., pp. 89-90 ; Winternitz, GIL, 
iij, p. 243 (also in ZDMG, LXXIV, 1920, p. 118f). Forother plays of this type, which are 
also claimed as shadow-plays, and discussion of the entire question, see Keith, SD, pp. 33 f. 
53 f, 269 f and S. K. De, The Problem of the Mahani{aka in IHOQ, VIT, 193! p. 537 f. 

s The term is variously explained as ‘outline of a drama of entr'cte' ( Rajerdralala Mitra 
and Wilson), ‘shadow of a drama or half-drama" (Pischell), ‘a drama in the state of shadow" 
(Lévi). Having regard to the derivative nature of the plays like the Daürángada and the 
Mahdnajaka, which incorporate verses from known and unknown Rima-dramas, it is not 
impossible to hold that the term Chàyšá-nátaka means ‘an epitomised adaptation of previous 
plays on the subject’, the term Chaya being a well known technical term used in the sense of 
borrowing or adaptation. It should be noted that the Chay4-nafaka, in the sense of shadow 
play, is not a category of Sanskrit dramatic composition and is unknown to theories as a 
dramatic genre, carly or late. Its prevalence in ancient times is extreme!) doubtful, and the 
part alleged to be played by it in the evolution of the Sanskrit drama is entirely problematic, 





m The Dütangada' of Subhata describes in four scenes the 
e embassy of Angada,* who is sent to demand restoration of Sità 

from Ravana. There is a regular prologue. After this, in the 

first scene, Angada is sent as a messenger ; in the second, Bibhi- 
sana and Mandodarl attempt to dissuade Ravana from his fatal 
folly; in the third, Angada executes his mission, but on 
Ravana’s endeavour to persuade him, with the illusion of Maya- 
Sita, that Sita is in love with the lord of Lanka, Angada refuses 
to be deceived and leaves Ravana with threats ; and in the fourth, 
two Gandharvas inform us that Ravana is slain, and Rama 
enters in triumph. The work exists in various forms ; but a 
longer and a shorter recension are distinguished. Characterising 
the longer recension," Eggeling writes: “Not only is the dia- 
logue itself considerably extended in this version by the insertion 
of many additional stanzas, but narrative verses are also thrown 
in, calculated to make the work a curious hybrid between a 
dramatic piece (with stage directions) and a narrative poem." 
Most of these supplementary verses are, however, traceable in 
other Rama-dramas ; for instance, verses 4 and 5 (in Eggeling's 
citation) are taken from the Prasanna-raghava and verse 5 from 
the Mahavira-carita.* The shorter recension also betrays the 
character of a similar compilation, and in the closing verse the 
author himself acknowledges his indebtedness to his predecessors. 
It is clear that the work does not pretend entire originality, but 
it was probably compiled for some particular purpose. The 
Prologue tells us that it was produced at the court of Tribhu- 
vanapala, who appears to be the Caulukya prince of that name 


1 Ed. Durgaprasad and V. L. Pansikar, NSP, Bombay 1891, 4th rcvised ed. 1922 ; 
Eng. trs. by L. H. Gray in JAOS, XXXII, p. 59f. The longer recension is given by the 


- 


India Office MS, no 4189 (Eggeling, Catalogue, vii, p. 1604 f). 
^ a The theme is the same as that of act vii, Madhusüdana's version of the Mahdndraka, 
the word Düt&hgada being actually used in Dàmodara's recension, act xi, p. 149. 
s The longer recension, as given in the India Office MS (vii, no. 4189) contains 138 
verses (as against 56 of the shorter printed recension), but the total number is still larger 
wing to irregular numbering of the verses in the MS. 

+ A Even gnomic stanzas, like udyoginarh puruga-sithham upaiti laksmth, which occurs in 

the Hitopad efa, arc found in the work, 
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who reigned at Anhilvad at about 1242-43 A.D., and was pre- 
sented at the spring festival held in commemoration of the res- 
toration of the Saive temple of Deva attana (Somnath) in 
Kathiawad by the deceased king Kumarapala. Apart from 
prevalence of verse, more narrative than dramatic, over very 
scanty prose, which is a common enough feature of the decadent 
drama, there is nothing to distinguish it from the ordinary play 
and stamp it out as an irregular piece. Compared with the 
Mahanataka, it is not anonymous, nor extensive; there is a regular 
prologue, as also some stage-direction and scene-division ; the 
theme is limited, and the number of persons appearing not large ; 
nor is Prakrit altogether omitted. To all appearance, it is a 
spectacular play of the popular type, composed frankly for a festive 
occasion, which fact will sufficiently explain (having regard to 
the expensive character of popular entertainments) its alleged 
laxity, as well as the existence of various recensions ;* but there 
is nothing to show that it was meant for shadow-pictures, except 
its doubtful self-description as a Chaya-nataka, which need not 
necessarily mean a shadow-play. 

This descriptive epithet is used in the prologue or colophon 
of some other plays also, which are otherwise different in no 
way from the ordinary dramatic compositions of this period, 
but which have been mentioned by some modern scholars as 
instances of Sanskrit shadow-play. Such is the Dharmabhyu- 
daya* of Meghaprabhacarya, a short and almost insignificant 
play of one act but three or four scenes, having the usual pro- 
logue and stage-directions, enough prose and verse dialogues, 
and some Prakrit. There is, however, one stage-direction in 
it, which is said to support its claim to be recognised as a 
shadow-play. As the king takes a vow to become an ascetic, 


1 Pischel points out that there are às many recensions of the work as there are 


manuscripts. 
a Ed. Muni Punyavijaya, Jaina Átmánanda Granthamaálá, Bhavanagar 1918. A brief 


résumé is given by Hultzsch in ZDMG, LXXV, p. 69. 
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bolical representation of a fact ; 


th he stage direction reads : E yati-vesa-dhart putra- 
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has tatra sthapantyah (p.15) “form the inner side of the curtain 






is to be placed a puppet wearing the dress of an ascetic.” The 
irec ion, however, is meant to be nothing more than the sym- 
it is difficult to see in it any 
reference to the shadow-play. No such directions, however, 
are found in the other so-called Chaya-natakas, not even in the 
Datangada and the Mahanataka, which are upheld as typical- 
specimens of the hypothetical shadow-play. Of these plays, 
again, the three epic dramas of Ramadeva Vyasa, who was patro- 
nised by the Haihaya princes of the Kalacuri branch of Raya- 
pura and who thus belonged to the first half of the 15th century, 
are not admitted even by Lüders as shadow-plays at all. The 
first drama, Subhadra-parinaya,' consisting of one act but three 
scenes, has a theme which is sufficiently explained by its title ; 
the second, Ramabhyudaya,* also a short play in two acts, 
deals with the time-worn topic of the conquest of Lanka, the 
fire-ordeal of Sita, and Rama's return to Ayodhya; while the 
third play, Pandavabhyudaya," also in two acts, deals with the 
birth and Svyamvara of Draupadi. If we leave aside the self- 
adopted title of Chaya-nataka, these plays do not differ in any ` 
respect from the ordinary play. The anonymous Hari-dita,* 
which describes in three scenes Krsna’s mission to Duryodhana, 
has the same theme as the Data-vakya ascribed to Bhasa, but 
there is nothing in it which would enable us to classify it as a 
shadow-play ; and it does not, moreover, describe itself as a 
Chaya-nataka. The Ananda-latika,* again, which is regarded 
by Sten Konow as a shadow-play, is really a comparatively 
modern dramatic poem in five sections (called Kusumas) on the 


13 See Bendall in JRAS, 1898, p. 231. MS noticed in Bendall’ 
British Museum, no 271, p. 106 f. Analysis in Lévi, op. cit. 
2 MS in Bendall, op. cit., no. 272, pp. 107-3. Analysed by Lévi. 
* India Office MS no. 4187 (Eggcling, vii, p. 1602). 
Bendall, op. cit., no, 270, p. 106. — by Lévi. 
s India Office MS no. 4203. (Eggeling, vii, p. 1624). 
Parigat-Patrikà, vol. XXIII, ¿t sequel, Calcutta 1940-42. 


s Cat, of MSS in the 


Edited in the Sarskrta-Sáhirya- 
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love of Sama and Reva, composed by Krsnanatha Sarvabhauma 
Bhattacarya, son of Durgadasa Cakravartin. The same remarks 
apply to the modern Citra-yajha of Vaidyanatha Vacaspati (in 
five acts, on the Daksa-legend), described by Wilson, who is 
undoubtedly right in pointing out its similarities to the popular 
Yatra of Bengal. It is possible that all these short pieces, not 
entirely original, were meant for popular festive entertainments, 
and therefore made some concession to popular taste by not con- 
forming strictly to the orthodox requirements, and the shadow-play 
theory is not at all necessary to explain whatever peculiarities they 
possess on this account. 

All the alleged irregular features of these small plays are 
found enormously emphasised in the huge, anonymous and semi- 
dramatic Mahānātaka. the peculiarities or real irregularities 
of which have started some amount of learned speculation 
centering round the obscure question of its character and origin. 
Though technically designated a Nataka, it evinces characteristics 
which apparently justify Wilson's description of the work 
as a nondescript composition. It is a very extensive work, 
almost wholly in verse, on the entire Ramayana story, but a 
large number of its verses is unblushingly plagiarised from 
most of the known, and probably some unknown, dramas on 
the same theme. There is little of prose and true dialogue ; 
the usual stage-directions are missing ; the number of characters 
appearing is fairly large; there is a benediction, and in one 
recension we have a curious Prarocana verse, which ascribes the 
play to the mythical Hanamat, but there is no proper Prologue ; 
all the elements of the plot prescribed by theory are wanting, 
the work being a panoramic narration of the epic incidents 
without dramatic motive or action; the number of acts, at 
least im ome recension, is beyond the prescribed limit; in 
short, the work, barely exhibiting a dramatic form, gives the 
impression of being a loose narrative composition, as opposed 
to dramatic, and might have been as well written in the regular 
form of a Kavya. 





zi ‘The work exists in two principal recensions ; ; the one, 
Ww Vest Indian, redacted by Damodara Miéra in fourteen acts and 
548 verses, is styled Hanüman-nataha,' while the other, East 
Indian (Bengal), arranged by Madhusüdana in ten acts and 720 
verses, is named the Mahünataka.' The titles are clearly 
descriptive," and the work is in reality anonymous; but both 
the recensions find it convenient to ascribe the apparently 
traditional work of unknown or forgotten authorship to the 
legendary Hanümat, the faithful servant of Rama. We have no 
historical information about the origin of the work, but fanciful 
accounts, recorded by the commentators and by the Bhoja- 
prabandha, associate the recovery of Hanümat's work with 
Bhoja and suggest the redaction of an old anonymous composition. 
Although the two recensions are divergent, a considerable number 
of verses is common, and recent textual researches tend to 
show* that probably Damodara’s version is the primary source 
and Madhusüdana's derivative. But there is nothing to nega- 
tive the conjecture that originally there existed an essential 
nucleus, round which these elaborate recensions weave a large 
number of verses, culled chiefly from various Rama-dramas. If 
Bhoja of the legendary account be Bhoja of Dhara (second 
quarter of the 11th century) whose interest in encyclopaedic 
compilations is well known, then the earliest redaction may 
have taken place in his time ; but the process of expansion must 
have continued, leading to divergence of recensions and incor- 


i Ed. Vehkatesvara Press, Bombay 1909, with the Dipaká comm. of Mohanadása. 


. 3 Ed. Chandrakumar Bhattacharya, with the comm. of Candrascekhara, Calcutta 1874 ; 
ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, 2nd. ed., Calcutta 1890.—The number of verses varies greatly 
in different MSS and editions; the number given here is that of Aufrecht's Bodielan 
Catalogue, p. 142b. 

s Thcterm Mahánáfaka is not really a designation, but a description. The term is not 
known to Bharata and the Dafa-rüpaka, but later writers like Vi$vanátha explain it as a 
technical term which connotes a play containing all the episodes and possessing a large 
number (generally ten) of acts. The Bdila-rdmdyapga is apparrently a Mahanajaka in this 
sense.  Sárüdatanaya's description ofa Máhüná(aka throws little light on the subject (see 
S.K. De in Parhak Commemoration Volume, p. 139 f). 

+ ‘A. Esteller, Die älteste Rezension des Mahanáraka, Leipzig 1936. 
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poration of a large mass of stanzas from the leading dramatic 


works on the Ramayana theme." 

. What the original form of the text was we do not know,’ 
but there can be little doubt that the present form of the text is 
comparatively late, and does not carry us back, as scholars have 
presumed, to the earliest stage of the development of the Sanskrit 
drama. That it is a drama of an irregular type, more than any 
of the works mentioned above, is admitted ; but the work also 
shows the general features of the decadent drama in a much 


^ more intensified manner, in its greater formlessness, in its 


preference of narration to action, and in the almost exclusive 
preponderance of poetical stanzas. This fact may not furnish a 
complete explanation, but since the quasi-dramatic presentation 
is not early and spontaneous but late and deliberate, it cannot be 
argued that the irregularities betoken a primitive stage in which 
the drama had not yet emerged from the epic condition. That 


‘some matter was worked up into an extensive compilation is 


fairly obvious, but it is dificult to separate the old matter for 
historical purposes; and the work, as a whole, does not justify 
any conclusion regarding the early evolution of the Sanskrit 
drama. Nor can the origin of the Mahanataka be sought in the 
far-fetched hypothesis of the shadow-play, the very existence of 
which in ancient India is not beyond doubt. We have here 
no description of the work as a Chaya-nataka, as we have in 
the case of Ditangada and some other plays; and there is 
nothing in the work itself, in spite of its irregularities, to 
show that the composition was intended or ever used for 
shadow-pictures. 

On the other hand, the late and derivative character of the 
Mahdnataka may very well suggest that it was a compilation or 
adaptation of existing works on the subject, for a particular 


! "The citations from the work in rhetorical and anthological works do not prove its 
antiquity. See S. K. De in IHQ, VII, 1931, pp. 541-42. 

s Esteller’s suggestion that the original Mahdndsaka was an anthology of epic narration. 
and the title Najaka was a subsequent addition is only an unproved conjecture. 


O.P. 220—64 
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e, around an original traditional nucleus. What this 


purpose was is not clear, but to suggest’ that here we have only 


a literary drama or tour de force, never intended to be staged, is 
not to offer a solution but to avoid the question. In no sense 
can the Mahünátaka be regarded as a tour de force, its artistic 
merits, apart form its descriptive and emotional stanzas, which are 
mostly borrowed, being almost negligible. To say, again, that it 
isa Lesedrama plus Campa plus Tika® is to givea facile description, 
and not an explanation. There are indications, on the contrary, 
that the Mahandtaka, like other works of a similar type, was 
meant and probably utilised for some kind of performance,* in 
which there was more recitation and narration than action and 
dialogue ; and its form, as a recitable semi-dramatic poem, was 
moulded accordingly. 

This presumption receives support from the fect that the 
work assumed its present shape at a time when it was possible 
for such nondescript types to come into existence. It is clear 
that we cannot assign any of the recensions of the Mahdandtaka 
toa very early date, and that they should be explained in the 
light of the literary conditions which prevailed at a period when 
the classical drama was in its decline and the creative impulse 
had subsided. The break up of the old orthodox drama was 
almost synchronous with the rise of Apabhramsa and modern 
Indian literature; and along with it came popular entertain- 
ments of the type of the semi-religious Yatra, with its mytho- 
logical subject, quasi-dramatic presentation and preference of 
recitation and singing. Having regard to these historical facts, 
as well as to the trend and treatment revealed by such works as 


1 Keith, SD, p. 273. 

2 Esteller in the work cited. 

s Keith admits this when he says that the work was composed in preparation for som. 
kind of performance in which the dialogue was plentifully eked out by narration. S. P. 
Bhattacharya OU HO, 1934, p. 492 f) suggests that the work was compiled as a manual for use 
of professional Purána reciters of the Bengal class of Kathakas. But, on this theory, the 
occasional elaborate stage-directions, the chorus-like "Vaitáliya-vákyas, the length and 
‘extended working out of the story are not satisfactorily explained. The Bengali manuals for 
"Kathakas are certainly of a different character. 


Po'di à H 
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the Mahanataka, the presumption is not unlikely that such 
vernacular semi-drarratic performances of popular origin reacted 
on the literary Sanskrit drama and influenced its form and 
manner to such an extent as to render the production of such 
apperently irregular types greatly probable. It is not suggested, 
in the absence of tradition, that such a pseudo-play was actually 
enacted as a Yatra, which had little pretension to a literary 
character. It may or may not have been, but! it is possible to 
maintain that such works were not merely literary exercises but 
were intended for popular spectacular shows of some kind. That 
they were stylised is intelligible from their having been composed 
for a more cultivated audience, who with the fading attraction 
of the mechanically repreductive Sanskrit drama, wanted 
something analogous, in spirit and mode of operation, to the 
living types of popular entertainments, but exhibiting outwardly 
some of the forms of the regular drama. The anonymity and 
secondary character of the Mahdnataka, as well as the existence 
of different but substantially agreeing recensions, are points in 
favour of this view. As the imperfect dialogues and narrative 
passages were frequently supplemented, it is not surprising that 
a work meant for such performance increased in bulk, incor- 
porating into itself fine recitative passages from various sources ; 
and different versions accordingly came into circulation. The 
very existence of the versions shows that it was a living work, 
which was modified by the exigencies of time and place, and 
discredits the idea of a purely literary composition. All this 
presumption is perhaps more in keeping with the nature of the 
work and the period in which the recensions were redacted than 
the solution of an unwarranted shadow-play theory or the super- 
ficial Lesedrama explanation. 

Although regrettably little information 1s available about the 
popular entertainments of the period, indications of their possible 
influence on Sanskrit literature are yet not altogether wanting. 
Keith rightly compares such nominal plays as the Mahanataka 
with the Gita-govinda of Jayadeva and the Gopdla-keli-candrika 
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of Ramakrsna, both of which can be (and in the case of the Gita- 
"mi govinda it actually is) enjoyed as a lyrical narrative or song, but 
both of which are at the same time capable of similar quasi- 
dramatic presentation. In both the works, we find a sublimated 
outcome of the operatic and melodramatic Krsna-Yatra, and in 
the case of the Gita-govinda we have to reckon with the delibe- 
rate art of a creative mind. But they resemble the Mahdndtaka 
at least in one particular, namely, in the adaptation of tradi- 
tional matter and form to newer and less rigid demands of a 
popular origin. The date of Ramakrsna’s Gopala-heli-candrika' 
is not known, but it is apparently a late work written in Gujarat. 
It is not an anonymous and extensive compilation like the 
Mahanataka, but a semi-religious play in five acts on the youth- 
ful exploits of Krsna with the Gopis. It contains, however, a 
large number of stanzas in light lyrical metres, both descriptive 
and emotional, as well as rhymed Apabhramáa verses obviously 
meant to be sung. Caland, who has edited the work, touches 
upon its similarity to the Yatra, and suggests its parallel to the 
Swang of North-western India, which unlike the regular play, 
is metrical throughout, and in which the actors recite the narra- 
tive portions as well as take part in the dialogues. Its connexion 
with the Mahanataka is acknowledged in the Prologue (p. 44), 
where the Sdtradhara alludes to the absence of Prakrit in that 
play, and there can be little doubt that the author was influenced 
by the same tendency towards narrative and recitative rather 
than dramatic presentation. Another work of similar semi- 
dramatic form but of greater operatic and melodramatic tenor is 
the Parijdta-harana* of Umapati Upadhyaya of Mithila, which 


1 Ed. W. Caland (Een onbekend Indisch tooneelstuk), Amsterdam 1917. Cf. Winternitz 
in ZDMG, LXXIV, 1920, p. 137 f. 

3 Ed. and trs. G. Grierson in JBORS, III, 1917, pp. 20-98. The author flourished 
under Hariharadeva of Mithilà reigning "after the Yavana rule", and appcars to be familiar 
with Jayadeva's Gita-govinda. The Hariícandra-nrtya (ed, A. Conrady, Leipzig 1891) of 
the Nepalese king Siddhi Narasichha (circa 1620-57 A.D.) is rightly called a Tanzspicl by its 
editor, but it is in the Nepalese dialect, 
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deals with Krsna’s well known exploit of carrying off Indra's 
Parijata tree, and actually contains songs composed in the 
Maithili dialect.' These works are not strictly plays of the 
orthodox type, and the introduction of song (especially vernacular 
song) and narration indicates that they were probably meant for 
some kind of quasi-dramatic performance of a popular character.* 
They are indeed distinguishable in many respects from the 
Mahanataka, which is a unique production ; but what is impor- 
tant to note is that these irregular types, however isolated and 
scattered they might appear, are perhaps products of à distinct 
literary tendency to renew and remodel older forms of Sanskrit 
poetry and drama by absorbing the newer characteristics of the 
vernacular literature, which now reacted upon the Sanskrit, as it 
was often reacted upon by the Sanskrit ; and there is no reason 
why the Mahanataka should not be regarded as illustrating an 
aspect of the same movement. It is curious, however, that the 
movement did not prove as fruitful as it should have been advan- 
tageous ; and it could not ultimately save Sanskrit literature from 
gradual stagnation or from being completely ousted by the 
stronger and fresher vitality of modern Indian literature. 


* 1 Sanskrit songs, on the direct model of Jayadeva's work, occurs in the Jangannarha- 
vallabha of Rāmānanda-rāya, a Bhakti-drama inspired by the Caitanya movement, which is 
called a Sarhglta-naátaka in its Prologue. See above, p. 468. 

@ The Nandighosa-vijaya (or Kamald-vildsa), in five acts, described by Eggcling 
(vii, no. 4190, p. 1606), appears to be a similar semi-dramatic composition connected with 
the Ratha-yátcá festival of Jagannátha at Puri; it was composed by Sivaniriyana-dasa in 
honour of his patron Gajapati Narasirbhadeva of Orissa, in the middle of the I6th century, 








CHAPTER I 
LITERARY AND CHRONOLOGICAL RELATIONS 


THe VYAKARANA SCHOOL AND THE ALAMKARA SCHOOL 


The word alamkdara is derived from the word alam (Gk. aurum 
— gold), which in Sanskrit primarily means adornment. Alamkdra 
thus means the making of adornments or ornaments or decorations. 
It is also used in relation tothe Alamkdrasdstra or the Science 
of the Decoration of Speech, literary embellishments. The science 
of grammar deals with correctness of language or speech. What- 
soever development the Sanskrit language may have undergone 
since the time of the Vedas and whatsoever attempts may have 
been made in the various siksa literature and pre-Paninian writers 
on Grammar, it attained a stability and is supposed to have 
fitted exactly to the scheme prepared for it by Panini (5th 
or 6th century B. C), Katyayana (probably 4th century 
B. C.), and Patafijali, the writer of the great commentary called 
the Mahabhasya (2nd century B. C.). The earliest systematic 
work on Alamkara that has survived the ravages of time is that 
of Bhamaha (who was in all probability a Buddhist of the 5th 
or 6th century A. D.), of which we shall have occasion to discuss 
later on. Bharata's Natyastitra, which is essentially a work on 
histrionic art, incidentally makes reference to many topics which 
might better come under a work on Alamkara and which shows 
that in all probability works on Alamkara must have existed in 
the time when the relevant passages referring to Alamkara topics 
were written. The date of this Ndtya-sdastra is also uncertain as 
would be evident from relevant discussions that would follow in 
due course. 

The close association of the grammar and the Alamkara 
literature may well be expected and it is also justified by 
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ae ation, The former deals with correctness of speech and the 
latter with literary embellishments. 

In most works on Alamkara we find a chapter dedicated 
to the three-fold powers of words. We know that Panne 
pratipadikartha, etc., implies that there were five opinions 
regarding the signification of a word. The word parimana 
in the above-mentioned rule has been interpreted by Bhattoji 
Diksita as dronarüpam yat parimadnam tatparicchinno brīhih 
pratyayürthe prakrtyartho’bhedena samsargena visesanam.” If 
this interpretation is accepted, it becomes clear that what has 
been regarded as laksand by the writers on Alamkara is regarded 
by Panini as being nothing but primary sense. The author 
of the Tattvabodhini commentary,  ]hànendra Bhiksu, in 
trying to effect a compromise between the two views as to 
whether the first case-ending here is in the primary sense or 
in the secondary sense, and in computing the value of the two 
suggestions, says that the difference lies in the two different 
aspects in which the word may be supposed to significate 
(sabdabodha-krta-vailaksanyam). Panini makes no provision for 
laksanà even in the case of simho münavakah or agnir manavakah. 
This appears to me to show conclusively that Panini himself was 
not aware of the view propounded by the writers of Alamkara, 
that laksaná is a power of signification of words different from the 
primary sense. 

We know that when a word contradicts its context in the 
primary sense of the word, as recorded in the lexicons, it may 
yet in many cases significate another meaning—such signi- 
fications many either be due to customary practice or for implying 
a special suggestion. Thus if I say, “The imperialistic states 
are bound to be cannibals,—the word ‘cannibal’ means one 
who eats human flesh—certainly the imperialistic states cannot 
be eating human flesh; the word, therefore, simply means that 
they try to destroy one another. The use of the word ‘cannibal’ 
instead of simple expression that the imperialistic states destory 
one another, is intended to imply that their actions are as heinous 
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and hateful as those of cannibals. Here the secondary sense of 
the word ‘cannibal’ has a relation with its primary sense, but 
this roundabout expression, on account of the force of its 
implication, contributes to the embellishment of the speech and 
hence comes within the province of Alamkara. In witnessing 
a horse race, one may say that the black runs faster than the 
rest. Here the use of the word ‘black’ to denote the ‘black horse’ 
is a customary usage which may or may not add to the embellish- 
ment of speech. 

The grammarians think that in the case of a primary sense 
the signification is due to the power of the word standing as the 
symbol (samketa) for the object. Here the fact that the symbol 
significates its object is due to the fact that there is really no 
distinction between the symbol and its connotation. This is the 
view of the grammarians as well as that of the Mimamsaka and 
the Yoga authors. The writers of Alamkara follow this view in 
preference to the Nyaya view which holds that it is by the will of 
God that from certain words we understand certain meanings. 
The understanding of a meaning is a subjective affair, 
while the Significatory view as held by the grammarians 
and the Alamkara authors is a purely objective view. The 
words significate certain objects and we learn it by practice. 
But however true it may be with regard to the primary- 
sense it would be obviously wrong to attribute the secondary 
or the indicatory signification as being due to the power of 
the word, for here the indicatory sense does not occur 
with the pronouncement of the word but after a long process 
of cogitation regarding its inappropriateness in the context 
and the possible manner in which this inappropriateness 
might be removed. For this reason laksanad can hardly 
be, regarded as the significatory power of the word. The 
Alamkara writers do not seem to be absolutely ignorant of 
this criticism,. and we find them sometimes describing the 
operation of laksana as an dropita-kriyd or an attributive 
Ffunction, ` 

O.P. 220—65 
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—— — true no doubt that the older Alamkara writer Bhamaha 
does not treat these, but the later Alamkara writers like 
| mmata and Visvanatha take their fundamental start with 
‘the three-fold division of the power of words. We have said 
before that Panini does not seem to admit the laksand as a 
separate function of words. With the conception that words 
objectively by their own power denote things and are as a matter 
of fact one with the things, seems to be a Paninian view, at least 
as interpreted by Patanjali and Bhartrhari, the older commentator 
of Patanjali's Mahabhaásya and the writer of the Vakyapadiya. 
We know that all the three schools, Mimamsa, Vyakarana and 
Yoga, admit the philosophical doctrine that the power and the 
possessor of power are identical. The Alamkara school, in 
adopting the same significatory theory of words, naturally adopts 
the same philosophical doctrine at least by implication. That 
this idealism forms the basis of the Alamkara school of thought 
can be well apprehended from the words of Dhvanikara (apdare 
kavyasamsadre kavireva prajdpatih| sa yat pramünam _ kurute 
visvam tat parivartate |. In the infinite world of literature the 
poet is the creator, and whatever appears to him to be valid 
the world also changes accordingly). The last line should be 
read with caution. It does not mean merely that the imagination 
of the poet is valid, but it means that the world changes its form 
in accordance with the value-sense of the poet. Or, in other 
words, the world transforms itself into that form which is 
approved as valid in the poet's creation. It assumes, therefore, 
that the beauty created by the poet does not merely make the 
world appear beautiful to our eyes but the world transforms 
itself into beauteous forms in accordance with the creation of the 
poet. The vánmaya-jagat or the world of words is in reality 
identical with the world of nature. 

Mammata, again, classifies words as being of four kind. 
as, meaning, jati or class notion, quality or guna, kriya or 
action, dravya or things, in accordance with the view of 
Patañjali. We thus find that there is a natural affinity of 
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origin between the grammar school of thought and the Alamkara 
school. It is also well-known that the Grammar school has 
always been referred to by the Alamkara school as the wise 
men or budha.' | 


ALAMKARA-SASTRA—ITS NAME 


The ordinary treatises of Alamkára like Kavya-prakdsa or 
Sahitya-darpana generally consist of ten chapters and they deal 
generally with the following subjects :—(1) the definition of Kavya, 
whether it is necessarly didactic or not ; (2) the threefold signi- 
fication of words, primary, indicatory, and implicatory ; (3) the 
nature of poetic emotion ; (4) the nature of the implicatory sense 
ofa higher and lower order; (5) the special qualities of good 
literature, their defects, their style, their adornments or alamkàra. 
Sahitya-darpana treats along with it the various forms of Kavya. 
In addition to this there are special treatises dealing only with a 
part of the subject. 

Bhamaha, the author of the oldest available treatise on 
Alamkara, treats primarily of guna, dosa, riti, and alamhara, 
and also makes incidental remarks on the usefulness of Kavya. It 
may, therefore, naturally be asked why since a work on Alamkara 
treats of so many subjects, it should be named as alambkrasdstra. 
The question acquires a point of force when we consider that 
in most of the recondite works on Alamkara great emphasis 
is given on dhvani and rasa as the constitutive characteristics of 
a good Kavya. The question is nowhere definitely faced in a 
work of Alamkara, but it seems to me that the earlier works on 
Alamkara that are now lost probably dealt with various types of 
literary ornaments or alambkdras which led, naturallv, to the 
criticism and enquiry as to the further condition which would make 
the adornments really possess the adorning character. We find 
Bhamaha actually raising such questions and introducing the 
topic of rasa Or emotion as being the determinant factor of true 


1 See Dhvanyüloka, 
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adornments. All —— are also regarded by him as 
onsisting of exaggeration (atisayokti) and the covert way of 
‘suggestion which may be called vakrokti. 

The 16th chapter of Bharata's Ndtya-sastra enumerates 
four adornments or alamkdras, ten excellences or gunas, and 
thirty-six characteristics or laksanaás of a good Kavya. But I think 
that the first enquiry into the nature of poetic embellishments 
must have led the earliest thinkers to take note of the poetic 
imageries, spontaneous expressions of which are found also in 
the Vedas, and this must have given alamhara its first title of 
importance. 

In the time of Bharata there seemed to have been an excellent 
development of poetic literature and Bharata concerned himself 
particularly with one form of it, the Dramaturgy and the allied 
topics. 

The word upama or comparison is found in the Rg-Veda 
V. 34. 9; I. 31. 15, and Panini Il. 3. 72 mentions the word 
upamaüna. The term alamkdra in the form alamkarisnu 
is explained by Panini II. 2. 36, and the word occurs in 
Satapatha Brahmana XIII. 8. 4. 7.; HL 5. 1. 36 and 
Chandogya Upanisad VIII. 8. 5. But Yaska in his Nighantu 
HI. 13 gives a list of particles for indicating upamd, which are 
illustrated in the Nirukta I. 4; III. 13-18, and IX. 6. These 
are such as, iva, yathā, na, cit, nu, d, etc. ‘These are called 
nipdta in the sense of upama. He further mentions bhütopama, 
rüpopamd, and siddhopama and luptopama as varieties of 
upama. The luptopama is called arthopama and is in essence 
the same as the rüpaka of the later Alamkara writers. Yaska 
also quotes the definition of upama as given by an earlier 
grammarian Gargya (athato upama yad atat tatsadysam iti 
gargyah). From the rule,  upamündni sadmanya-vacanaih 
and the rule upamitam vydghradibih sdmanydprayoge we 
can understand that the teachings of Gargya were already 
assimilated by Panini and we find there the various terms of 


imagery such as, upamāna,  upamita, samanya, aupamya, 
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upamürtha, and sddrsya had all been used by Panini in about 
fifty sütras of his work. The place of upama in modifying 
compounds and accents and in other grammatical construc- 
tions has been referred to by Panini. Katyayana in his 
Varttika and Santanava in his Phit-sütras follow Panini. In 
the Mahabhasya Ul. 1. 55. Patafijali interprets Panini’s usage 
of the term upamana, which is somewhat different from the later 
definition of the term. 

My view that the Alamkara school arose as an offshoot of 
the Grammar school, may be regarded to attain special point of 
force when the above facts are considered. The later definition 
of grautt and artht upama is based upon the fact as whether 
simile was based on a krt or a taddhit suffix and the distinction 
between the <srautt and the arthi upama was based on this 
criterion till the time of Udbhata and this is controlled by 
Panini’s rule V. 1. 115-16. A srauti upamd is supposed to be 
that where the comparison is indicated by yatha, iva, vā, or the 
suffix vat in the sense of iva. Again, Panini ll. 4. 71 inspires 
the Varttika, which directs that iva may always be compounded 
as in ¢abddarthaviva. Panini III. 1. 10 advises the kyac 
suffix in the sense of comparison.’ It is needless to multiply 
examples but the above brief discussion seems to point to the 
view that poetic imageries had very largely evolved in the 
grammar school. Of the various alamkdras or the adornments 
of speech, imageries of divers types occupy practically more 
than three-fourths of the field. The high respect in which the 
grammarians were held by the Alamkara writers is also evident 
from the remarks of Anandavardhana.* Bhamaha also devotes 
one whole chapter to the grammatical correctness of words and 
so does also Vamana. It may also be pointed out that the 
discovery of the theory of vyafnjana, which is regarded as the 
high water mark of the genius of the great alamkara writers, is 


1 Sec S. K. De's Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, pp. 1-11. 
= prathame hi vidvamso  vaiyükaranüh, vydkaranamiilatvdt sarvvavidydndrn:, p, 47, 
Dhvanyáloka. 
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F. E so, on the pattern of the Sphota theory of the grammarians, as 
t . elabo in Vakyapadiya and other works. 
Cé |. Itis a known fact that the early prasasti writer, during the 
first few centuries of the Christian era, A$vaghosa, in his 
Buddha-carita is well-acquainted with such figures of speech as 
upama, utpreksd, or  rüpaha, yathdsamkhya, or aprastuta 
prasamsa, etc. The use of the various figures of speech by 
Kalidasa is also too well-known. Subandhu takes pride in his 
skill of using slesa in every letter of his composition.* In 
Bhamaha also we find a great aptitude and liking for diverse 
types of alamkāra. We hear also of Ka$yapa and Vararuci as 
early writers of alamkara, as well as Medhavin as referred to by 
Bhamaha. All these seem to indicate that even before the other 
topics of the alamhara-sástra were developed there were probably 
treatises of Alamkara dealing with manifest emphasis on the 
figures of speech, which had already developed in Panini and the 
grammarians, who may be regarded as the inspirers of the 
alamkdara-sastra. 





Tae Earty ORIGIN OF THE ALAMKARA 


Many writers have in modern times discussed the subject of 
Alamkara.* It is admitted on all hands that the alamkdra-sastra 
attained in India the position of a science in very early times. 
But the question is how early did the alamkdara-sdstra become 


° ^ pratyaksara-šlesamayaprapañca-vin yasa-valdagdhyanidhim probardham! sarosvaridotta- 
vara-prasádüc cakre subandhuh sujonaika-bandhuh. l 

s» P. Regnaud, La Rhetorique Sanskrite, Paris 1884; R. Pischel, Göttinger Gelehtre 
Anzeigen 1885 ; G. A. Jacob, LR.A.S., 1897; J. Nobel, Beiträge zur älteren Geschichte 
des Alamküra-Jástra, Din.. Berlin 1911, and Z.D.M.G., 1912 1913, 1919; P. V. Kane, 
Outlines of the History of Alarhkára Literature, Indian Antiquary 41, 1912 ; his cdition of 
Sühityadarpana ; H. Oldenberg, Die Literatur des alten Indien, Stuttgart and Berlin . 


1903 ; Harichánd, Kalidasa e: l'art poetique de l'Inde, Paris 1917 ; H, Jacobi, Uber Begriff 
und Wesen Der poetischen Figuren in der indischen Poetik, Nachrichten von der Kgl, 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Gottingen, Philolog— Histor. Klasse 1908 ; and Die Poetik 
und Aesthetik der Inder in der Internat Wochenschrift, . 29th Okt. 1910; Sovani's article 
in Bhandarkar Commemoration Vol; S, K. De's Sanskrit Poetics ; S. N, Dasgupta's Kavya- 


vicára (im Bengali). 
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really a sdstra or a science. From general considerations, since 
in our view the alamkdra-sdstra was inspired by the Grammar 
school of thought we expect it to have evolved slightly later 
than the middle of the 2nd century B.C., in the age of Patafijalli. 
Let us see how far other considerations may justify this 
thesis. 

RajaSekhara, a man of the tenth century, in his Kavya- 
mimamsa speaking of the origin of the alamkdra-sdstra claimed 
that it was instructed by Siva to Brahma and from him it was 
handed down to others and then it became divided into 
18 sections, each of which was taught by a particular teacher. 
Thus, Sahasraksa taught Kavirahasya, Muktigarbha, Auktika, 
Suvarnanabha, Ritinirnaya, Pracetayana, Anuprdsika, Citrangada, 
Citra and Yamaha, Sesa Sabdaslesa, Pulastya, Vdstava, Aupa- 
kayana, Aupamya,  Parà$ara, Atisaya, Utathya, Arthaslesa, 
Kuvera, Arthalankarika, Kamadeva, Vainodika, Bharata, Rüpahka- 
nivupaniya Nandikesvara, Rasddhikarika, Dhisana, Dosdadhi 
kārikā, Upamanyu, Gunaupddanika, Kucumara Aupanisadika. 
It is interesting to note that the majority of the sections deal 
with figures of speech, and this lends support to our view that 
the earlier treatises on Alamkdra were mostly on the figures of 
speech. Of the writers mentioned above almost nothing is 
known to us except that Kucumara and Suvarnanabha are 
referred to in the Kàáma-sütra (I. 13-17) as the authors of the 
Aupanisatika and the Sdmprayogika sections of erotics. We do 
not know anything further of the time or the authenticity of 
the above-mentioned writers. According to the Hrdayangama 
commentary of the Kavyddarsa, Kāśyapa and Vararuci had 
written works on poetics before Dandin, whose works Dandin 
had consulted. The Commentary Srutünupálint on the Kauya- 
daría mentions Kašyapa, Brahmadatta, and Nandisvimi as 
predecessors of Dandin.* ‘These works are no longer avail- 
able. 


1 P V. Kane, The Sdhityadarpana, 1923, Introduction (p. 1), 






i) aes . But nowhere in the earliest literature do we find any reference 

. to alamkara-sastra. Thus the Chandogya Upanisad gives a list 

ot the old sastras (VII, 1. 2. 4); but it does not refer to the 

— alamkara-sastra. Apastamba in II. 4. 11 refers to the six angas 
and neither Yajhavalkya nor Visnupurana refers to the alamkdra- 
édstra. In the Lalitavistara there is a reference to Kavya-harana- 
grantha and Natya. Kavya-karana-grantha need not necessarily 
mean Alamkara. The Arthasdstra of Kautilya also does not make 
any reference to Alamhüra. Kautilya’s Arthasdstra in advising the 
language of the King's Edicts recommends sequence of meaning 
(arthakrama), completeness of sense (paripiirnatd), sweetness 
(maüdhur y ya), clearness (spastatva) and width of meaning (audar y ya), 
as excellences of style, to be observed. But this has nothing to 
do with alamkdara-sastra, at best it may refer only to style. It 
thus appeares that there is no evidence that there was any 
alamkara sastra before Patanjali. 

It is true that Bharata’s Naàtya-sástra contains elements of 
alamkara-sastra, but its date is uncertain’ Macdonell assigns it to 
the 6th century A.D. and MM. Haraprasad Sastri to the 2nd 
century B.C., and Lé’vi to the Ksatrapa period. The fact that 
Kalidasa in his Vikramorvasi refers to Bharata asa muni, only shows 
that he was much earlier than Kalidasa. This would place the 
lower limit of Bharata to the 3rd or 4th century B.C. From the 
reference in Kalidasa we are compelled to say that Dr. De's view 
that the lower limit of Bharata in the 8th century A.D., seems 

_ quite untenable. In any case there is but little evidence that the 
present Nátya-sdstra was written earlier than the commencement 
of the Christian era. Many writers have written on Bharata's 
Nat ya-sástra.' 


1! W. Heymann, basing on a South Indian MSS. wrote upon it in the Nachrichten 
von der Kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Gottingen, Philolog—Histo. Klasse, 1874 ; 
P. Regnaud published also the adhydyas six and seven in La Rhétorique Sanskrite, Paris 
1884, and adhyáyas 15 to 17 in the Annals of the Musée Guimet, and also the adhydyas 
20 to 22, and 34 have been published by F. A. Hall. The 28th adhydya was published by 
J. Grosset in contribution a" l'étude de la Musique Hindue, Paris 1888 ; a critical foreword to 


adhydyas 1-14 was also published by him is Paris in 1898. Thc wholc work was published 
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We thus see that there is no evidence that any alamkdra- 
sdstra existed beyond the commencement of the Christian era. 
Bharata, however, need not be regarded as the earliest writer 

* on dramaturgy. We find references in" Panini of a_Bhiksu- 
sütra and a Nata-sütra. and we do not know who is the 
original author of this Nata-sitra and whether this Nata- 
sütra is somewhat connected with our present Ndtya-sdstra. 
We have also reference in Panini (IV. 3. 110) of .Krsasva and 
à Silalin, who were recondite writers on dramaturgy. But 
we know nothing further of these two writers. Bharata's 
Natya-sastra is said to have many commentaries. The 
names of the commentaries referred. to by Abhinavagupta and 
Sarngadeva are the followings -—Udbhata, Lollata, Sankuka, 
Bhattanayaka, Rahula,  Bhattatauta, Kirtidhara, Matrgupta. 
Only fragmentary portions of Abhinavagupta’s commentary are 
available and have been printed in the Gaekwad Oriental Series 
by the name  Abhinava-bharati.' Sarngadhara-paddhati refers 
to some of the verses of Sankuka. It is doubtful, however, 
whether Sankuka the poet and Sankuka the commentator is one 
and the same person. Kalhana mentions a poet Sankuka and 
his poem Bhubanabh yudaya. Sankuka probably lived in the early 
ninth century. If the two are identical, Sankuka’s date becomes 
ascertainable, but we know nothing of the date of Lollata, but he 
was probably later than Udbhata as Lollata controverts Udbhata's 
view (9th century A.D.) There is a confusion as to whether 
Bhattanayaka was the author of a work called Hydaya-darpana, 
for while Hemacandra refers to it as belonging to Bhattanayaka 
Abhinavagupta definitely seems to refer the work as belonging to 
a different person. So, though some scholars have maintained 


in the Kávyamálà series in 1894 and later on with parts of the. commentary of Abhinava- 
‘gupta, in the Gaekwad Oriental Series; Pavolini in the Giornale de la Societa Asiatic 
Italiana discusses about the Narya-tastra in 1912 and refers to the work of F. Cinmin» o1 
the Nàjra-idstra published in Naples 1912; Prof. H. H. Dhruva also writes on the subject 
in Asiatic Quarterly Review, No. III, 2, 1896, and MM. SástriinJ. A. S. B., 5,19i9. S. K. 
Do's Sanskrit Poetics and [atrojuctory Notes to P, V. Kano's edition of Sühiryadarpana. 
O.P. 220—66 


# 













| that  Bhattanayaka was the author of Hrdaya-darpana, I have 
| def nitely denied that in my Kavya-vicdra. Hrdaya-darpana, 
however, though it may have supported Abhinavagupta in 
certain places, was in reality a work which had contradicted the 
dhvani-theory, and it was on this account that Mahima Bhatta to 
save his credit said that before writing his book he had not 
consulted Hrdaya-darpana. 

But all this is a digression. Hydaya-darpana does not appear 
to have been a commentary to Bharata's Nátya-sdstra as some 
maintain. Bhattanayaka was in all probability conversant with 
the text of Dhvanyaloka and Anandavardhana and was probably 
a contemporary of Abhinavagupta. But these discussions do not 
concern us here. We find that the Natya-sdstra of Bharata was the 
earliest available work to us that contained alamkdra materials, 
and this work could not have been at least in its present form 
earlier than the 1st or 2nd century A.D.* 





1 At the end of the work Bharatiya Nófya-sástra the name of the author appears as 
Nand! Bharata. The same name occurs as the author of a work on music, and the name of 
Nandi or Nandikeéara occurs as the author of Abhinaya-darpana. The word Bharata also 
stands for the director of the actor, and R. Pischel translates Bharatiya Ndfya-fdstra as the 
book of instruction on the art of acting for the actors. In later literature the word 'Bharata' 
is also used in the sense of play-director, who appears onthe stage at the conclusion of the 
play, and utters a benedictory verse called the Bhararavákya, In Visnupurdga HI. 6 
Bharatamuni is said to be the author of the Gandharva-veda or the science of music. The 
Nüfya-dástra, as we have it, is the work of an encyclopaedic character. Itis composed 
generally in. verses of an epic nature and sometimes changes the metre, interspersed here and 

with prose, and consists of 38 chapters or adhydyas, It deals not only with the nature 
M. dramatic literature but also with the art of dancing and mimic and various other 
subject connected with the operation of acting. It deals also with the rasa and b/ráva and 
alaihkára and the art of dramatic poctry and music. Regnaud and Oldenberg fix the date of 
Najya-sdsira in the Ist century of the Christian era. Pischel, however, regarded this to be a 
work of the 6th or 7th century A.D. D. R. Bhandarkar thinks that the present Nàfya-£àstra is 
based on an carlier work. Speaking of the chapter on music he says that it belongs to the 4th 
century A.D. or it may even be later. MM. $Sàstri regarded itto bea work of the 7th 
century A.D., and Jacobi places itin the 3rd century A.D. On this subject see the following 
literature :—(1) Oldenberg's die Literatur des Alten Indien, Stuttgart, und Berlin 1903, (2) 
R. Pischel in Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen 1886 (p. 763), (3 D.R. Bhandarkar in Indian 
Antiquary Al, 1912, (4) MM, Siss article in the J. A.S.B., 6, 1910, 307, (5) Jacobi in 
Bhavisatta Kahao. (6) P. V. Kane's Introduction to Sáhitya-darpana, (7) Dr. S. K. De's 
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Bhamaha, of whom we shall treat later on, refers to a 
writer, Medhavin, regarding the defects of upamd as pointed out 
by him. He also refers to him on the subject of the alamharas, 
yathasankhya and utpreksa.' But Medhavin's work on alamkdaras, 
has not come down to us and we do not know of any MSS. also of 


Medhavin’s work. 


P. V. Kane, referring to the anuvarpía verses of the Ndfya-fdstra mentions the name 
of Kohala, Vatsya, Sandilya and Dhürtila, as persons stated there as destined to spread the 
Najfya-$dsira. The name Kohala as a writer of Ndfya-sdstra occurs in Kuffanimatam of 
Damodaragupta of the 8th century A.D. A work on /d/a, attributed to Kohala, exists in the 
India Office Library, and Hemacandra in his Kavydnusdiana speaks of Kohalacarya as a writer 
on dramaturgy. The Rasdrnava-sudhdkara of Sirhha-bhüpála mentions Bharata, Sandilye, 
Kohala, Dattila, and Matanga as authors of works on Nüfya-£dstra. 

Raghava Bhatta, in his commentary on Sakuntalé, quotes chapters and verses from 
Bharata's Najya-sdstra, and refers to the commentary Abhinava bhdrat! by Abhinavagupta. 
This commentary occurs also under the name of Ndjyaveda-vivrti. Somesvara, a commentator 
of Küvya-prakáía, refers to a commentator of Ndsya-Sastra by the name of Mangala. 
Mánikya-candra also in his Kavya-prakdfasanketa refers to Mangala. Mangala is referred 
to also by Hemacandra and Rajasckhara. Sundara Misra in his Ndfye-pradipa, composed in 
1613 A.D. refers:to a passage of Najya-fdstra and speaks of Máü!pguptácáryya as haviny 
written a Vydkhyadna on it. Rühula Bhaffa also refers to the passage of drdmbha and vija 
in the Ndfya-sdstra and supports the view of Miütrguptácaryya on it. Mr, Kane suggests 
that Mátrgupta probably wrote a vdritika of the  Nafyra-sdstra.. It is difficult to say 
whether this Matrgupta was the poet who was made King of Kashmir by Harsavikramáditya 


of Ujjain as stated in Rdjatarangini II, 128-189, 
1 yathüsamkhyamathotpreksàm | alamküradvayam — viduh| — samikhyánamiti medhavinor- 


preksabhihita kvacit || 2.88. 

As it stands it means that Medhavin styles wtpreksa as sarkhvüna but Dandin 
has told us in the KXaüvyüdaría Ul, 273 that yarhüsarikhya has been styled as ramkhyün 
by other writers. Kane, therefore, suggests that in the second line the reading . 
medhavinotpreksa should read as medhdvi notpreksd. The meaning under such a reading 
would be that Medh&vi calls yathdsamkhya samkhydna and has not mentioned wipreksa. 
Such a meaning tallies with that of Dandin as above. Namisddhu in commenting on 
Rudrata’s Küvydlamküra, 1. 2. refers to the name of one Medhdvi-rudra along with Dandin 
and Bhdmaha as authors of alaakdra-fditra. But itis difficult to guess whether Medhávi- 
rudra is one name or two names, Medhávi and Rudra. We know of no Alamkira author of 

n the name of Rudra, and we know also that there were many names with Rudra asthe second 
member, such as, M@lavarudra, Kapilarudra, etc. (See Kane'sarticlein J.R.A S, 1908). 
Namisádjhu further quotes from Medhavin on the subject of the defects of simile and on the 
four divisions of fabda that Medhavin has not counted the karmapravacanivas. The 
Trikündaíesa regards Medhávirudra and Kālidāsa as synonymous and Rajasckhara in his 
Kavyamimdmsd calls Medhávirudra a blind poct and Kálidásaa writer on alarikára (see 


Kane's Sáhityadarpana). 
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| i JWeiynlamiava is the earliest work cn alemkara 
"IB baa ee come ias to us. The existence of the work was at 
fir st guessed from a few quotations given by Colonel Jacob in 
UTER: A.S., 1897, and the work has been published by Mr. Trivedi 
as an appendix to his edition of his Prataparudra-yasobhiisana in 
the Bombay Sanskrit Series." He is supposed to have been the 
son of Rakrilagomin and his work is written in verse. It is 
divided into six chapters and contains 398 verses. The first 
chapter, containing sixty verses, deals with the qualifications of 
a poet, the differentiation and division of Kavya as prose and 
poetry, and as work in Sanskrit prose or apabhramsa, as epic 
- poetry, drama, akhyayika and anubandha, and also treats of the 
Vaidarbht and the Gaudi styles, and speaks of some literary 
defects. In the second chapter he deals with three gunas, 
müdhurya, prasdda, and ojas, and takes up the subject of 
alamkara which he continues through the third chapter. The 
alamkaras of which he speaks are two kinds of anuprdsa, five kinds 
of yamaha, rüpaka, dipika, upama with its seven defects, prati- 
vastüpamd as a variety of upamd, aksepa, arthdntaranydsa, vyati- 
reka, vibhavand, samüsohti, atisayokti, yathdsamkhya, utprehsa, 
svabavokti,  preyas,  rasavat,  ürjasvt, parydyokta, samahita, 
udatta, slesa, apahnuti, visesokti, virodha, tulyayogita, aprastuta- 
prasamsa, vydjastuti, nidarsana, upamārūpaka, upameyopamd, 
sahokti, parivrtti, sasandeha, ananvaya, utpreksdvayava-samsrsti, 
bhavika, asih—thirty-nine in all. He denies the status of 
^ alamkāra to hetu, siksma, lesa, and vārttā as they contain no 
vakrokti. These were counted as alamkdra by some of the 
predecessors of Bhamaha. In the fourth chapter he deals with 
eleven kinds of defects of Kavya and defines and illustrates them. 
In the 5th chapter he deals with logic and treats of the defects of 
Kavya as arising from logical hiatus. In the 6th chapter he gives 
some practical hints to poets for observing grammatical purity, 
as Bhamaha also did. Whether Bhamaha was Buddhist in faith 








* Colonel Jacob, in Z.D,M.G., 64. 
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or not has been the subject of much discussion among many 
scholars, and while his being the son of Rakrilagomin and his 
adoring Sarva, a name of Buddha, has been the ground of 
suggestion that he was a Buddhist, Kane has given many 
arguments in favour of the view that he was not a Buddhist, but 
this does not concern us here. It appears from his writings that 
he had benefited himself by the works of his predecessors. The 
expressions given in his work may have been mostly composed by 
him but it would be too much to say that all the expressions were 
composed by him as could be said of Jagannatha, the author of 
Rasagangadhara. Up till now no commentary on Bhamaha's 
work has been found but Udbhata has worked a commentary on 
it called Bhamaha-vivarana, bu* this work is not now available. 
He mentions many authors, such as Ràma$armà, Kanabhaksa, 
Panini, Salaturiya, Medhavin, Rajamitra, Sakhavardhana, Aśma- 
kavamša and Ratnaharana. But Ratnaharana may well be the 
title ofa book than ofa man. Bharata’s work has been referred 
to but he has not been mentioned by name. He also refers to the 
story of Vatse$a and Naravahanadatta which were the principa! 
chapters of Brhatkatha. He highly praises Panini’s grammatical 
system and is conversant with dandaniti and sphotavdda. The 
Kamadhenu quotes many verses from Bhamaha which are not 
available in Kavyalamkdra and Narayana in his Vrttaratnakara 
quotes long passages from Bhamaha, which shows that 
Bhamaha had also work on metrics. There isa Bhamaha, who 
had written a commentary on Vararucií's grammar, but whether 
all these three Bbaàmahas are one, is more than we 
can say. 

Pratiharenduraja, the commentator on Udbhata, informs 
us that Udbhata had written a commentary on Bhamaha and 
this statement is confirmed by Abhinavagupta (see the Locana, 
pp. 10, 40, 50, and Hemacandra, Commentary, pp. 17 and 110). 
Ruyyaka also refers to this commentary (pp. 183). Vamana 
also betrays his acquaintance with Bhamaha as his definition of 
upama is'a mere paraphrase of that of Bhamaha. Dr. De points 
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out clearly (Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, pp. 16) Vamana's acquaintance 


and Udbhata and belonged probably to the 8th century A.D. 
"Bhamaha also refers to Nydsa of Jinendrabuddhi (Bhamaha VI. 36). 
Jinendrabuddhi probably lived in 700 A.D. Bhamaha therefore, 
must be anterior to Jinendra. But various doubts can be raised as 
to the exact date of Jinendrabuddhi, who has been placed by 
Kielhorn as being later than Haradatta, the author of Padamanjart, 
who died in 878 A.D. So the date ascribed to Jinendra by Pathaka 
cannot be regarded as certain. Trivedi in La, XLII has shown 
that the reference to Nyasakara need not necessarily be a reference 
to Jinendrabuddhi. Thus the hypothetic reference to the above 
regarding the date of Bhamaha on the strength of his reference to 
Nyasakara is smashed to pieces. The supposition of Haricand in 
his L'art Poetique de I’ Ind, that Bhamaha in I. 42 refers to 
Meghadütam, is as untenable as Pathaka’s view that Magha II. 86 
refers to Bhamaha I. 16. We have already seen that no hint as 
regards Bhamaha can be attained on the supposition that he was 
a Buddhist. Jacob, however, has shown that in Chapter 5, 
Bhamaha makes a lot of reference to Dharmakirtti. If this is 
correct then Bhamaha was anterior to Dharmakirtti who lived in 
the 7th century A.D. Bhamaha then probably lived in the 
beginning of the 8th century A.D. and might have been a senior 
contemporary of Udbhata. 

Bhatti tells us in XXII. 35 that he composed his poem in 
Valabhi, ruled over by Sridharasena or Sri Dharasena,* where Sri 


1 Küvyam idari vihitam mayá valabhyárh £ridharasena-narendra-pálitáyám. 

The Jayamanzalà commentary reads *"Sridharasünu' ! It appears that there were four 
Sridharasenas who ruled in Valabhl between 550 and 650 A, D. Whether the king be 
Sridharasena or Sridharasena's son we find that Bhatti lived in the first half of the 7th 
century A.D, He was probably slightly older than Bhamaha, orif he wasa young poet 
living in thc court of &rdharasena and attained a long life, he might have lived also in the 
8th century A D. in which case he might have been a senior contemporary of Bhámaha. 
Im his tenth canto he gives illustrations of 38 alarikáras including enuprdsa and yomaka 
and in the eleventh he illustrates müdhuryya guna, in 47 verses and the twelfth canto 
is dedicated to the illustrations of bhdvika, which Bbamaha describes in III. 52. In the 
thirteenth canto he illustrates bhdsdsama, where the same verse may be regarded as composed 
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is a decorative word, the last of whom was living in 651 A.D., that 
being the date of his latest grant. Bhatti therefore lived in the 7th 
century A.D. and might have continued to live in the 8th century 
A.D. and can thus be an earlier contemporary of Bhamaha." As 
it appears from Bhamaha II. 20 that he covertly criticises Bhatti 
XXII. 34 (see foot-note) he probably have seen Bhatti's work, 
which is in confirmation with the date of Bhamaha as adduced 
here.* 

Dandin's Kavyüdarsía is a well-known work on Sanskrit 
Poetics. The Ist chapter differentiates Kavya as gadya, pad ya, 


both in Sanskrit and ia Prákrta. Now in the illustrations of the figures Bhatti mentions 
the same figures that are dealt with by Bhámsaha and Dandin. His illustrations of the 
figures are also in the same order in which Bhamaha defines the figures, with some deviations. 
‘These deviations show that probably both Bhajti and t hamaha drew upon the same sources 
and according to their individual liking. 
1 Bhatti in XXII, 34, in describing his work, said — 
vyükhyügamyam ida kdvyam utsavah sudhiydmalam 1 
hata durmedhasaé cdsmin vidvetpriyatayad mayá || 


Bhámaha apparently referring to the above contention of Bhati criticises him as 


follows :— 
kdvydnyapi yadimáni vyakhydgamyáàni $dstravat | 
utsavah sudhiyámeva hanta durmedhaso hatáh i| Bhámaha LH. 20 


3 Asfor the modera attempts regarding study of Bhamaha, see as follows :—Jacobi 
Z.D.M.G. 64,1910; John Nobel, Beitrdge zur lieren Geschichte des Alarikürasástra , also 
Z.D.M.G. 73, 1919, K.P. Trivedi, Prardparudra-yasobhüsana (appendix, where the book 
is published), and also Introduction, page 23, etc.; Indian Antiquary 42, 1913 ; R. Narasithha- 
cara, Indian Antiquary 1912, 1913 ; T. Narasimghiyengar and P. V. Kanc, J.R. A.S., 1905 and 
1908, hold Bhámaha as being younger than Dandin. Ganapatisastr! in his Introduction, 
page 25, of Bhása's Svapna-Vasavadattd holds that Bhámaha lived in the Ist century B.C., 
but he was, probably as late as Kalidasa. On this point sce Nobel Z.D.M.G. 73 already 
referred to; see also Haricand's Kālidāsa, p. 70; P. V. Kane's Introduction to Sdhitya- 
darpana and S. K. De's Sanskrit Poetícs. 

It is curious to notice that several passages, which are quoted in the Admadhenu 
Commentary on Vámana on Kalds, are not available inthe present work. Probably these 
are chapters which are now lost. 

* It has been often printed in India since its Calcutta edition of 1863 with the 
commentary of Premcand Tarkavágisa of the Calcutia Sanskrit College. It has been printed 
with to commentaries, in Madras in 1910, and in Poona by Dr. Belvalkar and Sástri Kanga- 
cáryya Reddi. The work is divided into three chapters. [n Professor Raügácáryya's edition 
there are four chapters, the third being split up into two. There are io all 660 verses in the 
Calcuttà edition and 663 verses in the Madras edition. 
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mitra. Gadya (prose) is again subdivided into akhyaika and 
Rath , though there is no real distinction between the two. 
A division of literature is also made of Sanskrit Prose into 
= apabhramsa and misra. He also speaks of the two styles, vaidarbht 
= and gaudi and the ten gunas. He differentiates and illustrates 
anuprdsa and regards erudition (sruta), genious (pratibha) and 
constant application (abhiyoga) as the constitutive qualities of 
a poet. The second chapter is dedicated to the treatment of 
alamkaras in the following order :— svabhavokti, upamd, rüpahka, 
dipaka, avrytti, ahsepa, arthdntaranydsa, vyatireka, vibhdvand 
samdsokti, atisayokti, utpreksad, hetu, sühksma, lesa, yathdsamkhya, 
preyas, rasavat, ürjasvi, paryyüyohta, samahita, uddtta, apahnuti, 
slesa, visesokti, tulyayogita, virodha, aprastuta-prasamsd, vydjokti, 
nidarsand, sahohti, parivrtti, asih, samhkirna, and bhaávika, thirty-five 
in all. In addition to this in the third chapter he deals with 
yamaka and defines and illustrates the citrakdvyas, gomitrikd, 
ardhabhrama, sarvatobhadra, svarasthüna, varnaniyama and the 
prahelika. ë 
Kane suggests that as in his illustrations the southern 
countries are often referred to, he most probably was a man 
from the Deccan.** He is said to have written thirteen works 
of which Datsahumára-carita is belived to be one" Regarding 





1 He mentions the following works by name :—Chandoviciti (V. 12), Brhatkatha 
(L 38) Setubandha (1. 39). Though he does not mention by name he shows acquaintance 
with the Mahabhasya (Kdvyadarfa If. 227), Bharata's Ndsya-Sdstra (II. 367). He also, 
like Bhamaha, speaks of Pirvdedryyas or great writers of the past whom he had consulted 
in writing his work. He holds a discussion on the verse /impativa tamo'ngáni which Pratl- 
bárendurája thinks as referring to Udbhaja. The verse in question is a quotation fron 
Mrechakatika and is also in Bhàsa's Cürudatta and Bálacarita. In Sdrrigadhara paddhati 
averse of Rájaíckhara is quoted to show that Dagdin wrote three works whizh were widely 
known. 

3? On this point, however, doubts have been raised by Mr. frivedi (Introduction, 
Pratüparudra-yadobhayaga p. 31), Mr. Agase, LA. 1915 and in his Introduction to 
‘Dafakum4ara-carita, p. 35, holds that the author of Küvyalaría cannot be the author of 
Daiakumira-carita on the ground that the acthor of Kdvyddarsa was a fastidious critic 
‘and as such could not have been the author of Dagakumdra-carita which abounds in 

— (faults of grammar aad good taste, But as Kanz points out, thisis no serious argument for 
practice is more difficult than preaching, as Mihinabhal(a also says in his Vyaktiviveka,— 
J———— 
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the ascertainment of Dandin’s date there has been much 
discussion and opposition among the scholars. There is a 
number of passages in Kavydadarsa which agree with Bhamaha 
word for word. P. V. Kane, for instance, wishes to place Dandin 
before Bhamaha, while most other scholars regard Bhamaha to be 
earlier than Dandin.' 


svakrtiga ayantritah katham — anusiyydd anyam ayam iti na vdeyam, vdrayati bhisag 
apathydd itardn svayamdearannapi tat. Ksemendra in his Aueitya-vicdra-carced finds 
fault with his own composition. The argument on the ground ofthe difference of style 
between  Dafakumüra-carita and  Küvyüdaréa also does not hold water for the one is 
written in poetry end the other in prose, 

1 Mr. Trivedi (Introduction to Pratáparudra and Indian Antiquary 1913, and Bhandar- 
kar Commemoration Vol.; Dr. Jacobi. Z.D.M.G. 1910; Prof. Rangacaryya, Introduction to the 
edition of Kavyddarfa; Mr. Ganapati Sástri, Introduction to Svapna- Vásavadattà ; Prof. 
Pathak, Introduction to Kavirdjamdrga ; and Dr. S. K. De's Sanskrit Poetics place Bhamaha 
before Dandin ; Prof. M. T. Narasimhiyengar (J.R.A.S., 1905) places Dandin before Bhámaha 
and Prof. Pathak changes his former view in J. B.R.A.S. 23 and I.A. 1912 and places Dandin 
before Bhimaha. 

The ascertainment of the reference of Bhamaha in Dandin or vice versa and the ground 
of agreement of views is difficult as both of them had utilized the works of their predecessors, 
and the views common between the two may be duc to the existences of common sources. Both 
Dandin and Bhámaha are very early writers and are always referred to by later writers and 
therefore it is difficult to decide the priority between the two. Dandin had preceded 
both Ud hata and Vamana by a considerable period and he cannot be placed later than the 
8th century A.D. 

Trivedi and Raátgácáryya have pointed out that Bhimaha has been referred to as 
cirantana in Alarhkdra-sarvasva (p. 3) as Gkara or source by Raghava Bhajta (commentary 
to Sekuntald, p. 14) and that it is only in Namisadhu’s commentary on Rudrata that 
Dandin has been placed earlier than Bhámaha. The reference to Bhámaha as very old does 
not determine the question of the priority of either Dandin or Bhámaha. Namis&dhu 
wrote his commentary on Rudrata, as he himself declares in Sambat 1125 or 1061 A.D. The 
statement of Namisüádhu that Dandin preceded even Medhavirudra referred to by Bhamaha 
is regarded by Kane as being decisive of the priority of Dandi) over Bhadmaha. The reference 
to Bhamaha in Ala/ikürasarvasva as being ciranfana proves not ing, for the same epithet 
has been also applied to Udbhata. It has been argued that Dandin has an claboratc 
treatment of yamaka and fabdalamkdra and had made an elaborate subdivision of upamd, 
while Bhámaha treats them only in the general manner, and for this reason 
Bhamaha should be regarded as being carlier. But comparing Bharata and Bhümaha 
we find that Bharata gives ten varieties of yamaka and Bhimaha only five. Yamaka was 
highly praised even in much earlier times, as it occurs in Rudradamana's inscription in 
A.D. 150. In later times yameka was not so much appreciated, and Udbhata ignores it and 
Mammiata is exceedingly brief. Dandin’s treatment of upamüa follows Bharata while Bhan aha's 
scheme is that what has been followed by Udbhata and Mammajta. But from this no 
conclusion is possible, The commentator Taruga Vacaspati, alate writer, says that in many 
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d: -The upshort of the discussion, which has briefly been summed 
m up (see P. N.), is that Bhamaha lived after the 5th century 


. places Dandin criticises Bhámaha. Thus Namisadhu and Taruma Vücaspati hold different 
| opinions regarding the priority or posteriority of Dangin. 
| Again, the distinction between kathd and ākhyāyikā as given by Bhimaha and Dandin 
are different. This distinction between kathd and ákhyüyika is also found in the Mahdbhdsya 
and Dandin’s treatement of the distinction between katha and dkhyadyika need not be regarded 
as a criticism of Bhimaha. Dandin speaks of four defects of upamd while Bhimaha speaks 
of seven, following Medhavin. Some illustrations that have been regarded as good poctry by 
 Dapdin have been regarded as being no poetry at all but merely as vártá or information by 
Bhàmaha. But this can hardly be regarded as determining the priority of Bhimaha. The 
examples arc old ones and on them two different opinions have been given by the two 
writers. Such and other arguments based on the different treatment of some of the 
alamkaras or dogas by the two writers cannot be regarded as leading to any difinite 
conclusion. 

But Bhámaha has a part of a passage of which the whole is found in Dandin, and if 
Sárügadhara is to be believed, Dandin is prior to Bhámaha. In many passages Bhámaha 
refers to the view of other writers without mentioning names and criticises them, c. g., the 
distinction between Vaidarbhi and Gaudi, and this distinction is found in Bhámaha. Dapqin 
mentions ten gumas, following Bharata, but Bhámaha says nothing about the puras. He 
ridicules the view ofthe division of gunas and reduces them to three like the author of the 
JDhvanikára. But such a comprehensive view of Bhimaha cannot be reduced to an 
argument for his anteriority, for Vámana, who was posterior to both Dandin and Bhámaha 
also counts the ten gunas. Again, Bhámaha reduces upamàá to three types, the same is 
done in Kaüvyüdaría (MI. 30-32). Of these three, ñe., nindepamd, Praimsopamd, and 
acikhysadu-upamd, Natya-tastra gives the first two only. Dandin not only gives the three 
upamds of Bhámaha but many more types of upamüs. There are also divergences of 
view on the subject of other alamkdras. But from this nothing can be argued. 

But though the above arguments are inconclusive regarding the point at issue there 
are some other considerations which seem to throw further light. It is very probable that 
both Bhümaha and Dandin lived in more or lessthe same age, probably in the same 
century and probably they both derived their materials from older sources so that it is 
difficult to say anything as to which of them borrowed from whom. But in spite of the fact 

that Kane thinks ‘that there is no evidence, that Bhámaha was a Buddhist, it cannot be 
d that his dcfinition of perception as Kalpandpodha, is borrowed directly from 
‘Dharmakirtti. Bhámaba in V. 6 says -—pratyaksant kalpanüpodham tato'rthaditi kecana, 
kalpanàrh nüma-játyüdi yojandm pratijánate. Now, this is exactly the view of Dharmakirtti, 
who defines perception in his Nvdyabindu as pratyakgam kalpandpodham abhrüntam. The 
definition of anumüna also agrees with that of Nyüyabindu. It may therefore be conveniently 
inferred that Bhàmaha was anterior to Dharmakirtti, Dharmakirtti in all probability 
lived in the 5th century A.D. and Bhámaha, therefore, was anterior to that date. 
About the date of Dandin we are not so fortunate. Kane points out that the poctess 
. VWijjakà may be identified with the Vijaya Bhat{arika, the queen of Candrá&ditya, the eldest 
son of Pulakeśin ll, who lived about 660 A.D. ; and since Vijjaká quotes from Kavyadarsa, 
 Dandin. must. be earlier than or at least contemporary of Vijjaka ; but the identification on. 


which the ascertainment of the date rests is itself shaken. 
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A.D. and that he was in all probability a Buddhist. Dandin lived 
in all probability more or less in the same century as Bhamaha, 
but there is no direct means by which we can conclusively fix the 
date of Dandin, but on the whole the weight of evidence, though 
not conclusive, seems to tend to the conclusion that is generally 
adopted that Bhamaha was prior to Dandin. Though Kane holds 
the opposite view, Dandin's work Kavyadarsa is very popular and 
has many commentators." 


UDBHATA 


He wrote Alamkdra-samgraha and also a vivrti on Bhàmaha's 
Kavyalamkara. Udbhata's Alamkara-samgraha was translated by 
Col. Jacob in J. R. A.S., 1897 and has been published by 
N.S.P., Bombay, in 1915 with the commentary of Pratiharendu- 
raja. The work contains six chapters and in 79 karikas he 
defines 41 alamkdras. According to Pratiharenduraja_ the 
illustrations are taken from Udbhata’s own work Kumdra- 
sambhava.* 


1 These commentaries are :—(a) by Taruma Vácaspati (probably of the 11th century 
A.D.), (5) Hrdayaüngama by an anonymous author, (c) Mdrjjand by Harinátha, who wrote 
also a commentary on Bhoja's Sarasvatikanthamani, who was not only later than Bhoja 
but also later than Ke$avamiéára; (d) Muktdvali by Narasirhha Sori; (e) Candrika by 
Trifaranatatabhima; (f) Rasikarañjanī by VisSvanatha; (g) Viveti by  Krpsnakanta 
Tarkavàgisa. 

There are also commentaries by Váüdijanghála, Bhaglratha, Vijayánanda, 
vidhüyini by Tribhuvanacandra, Dharmavicaspati; and two commentaries of unknown 
authors. Almost all these commentaries arc in MSS. form except the commentary by 
Premcünd Tarkavigisa, published in Calcutta; Taruga Vácaspati's commentary edited by 
Prof. RaügAcáryya and Hrdayargama edited by the same professor. 

Among the modern scholars who have contributed to the study of Dandin the following 
names may be mentioned :—Jacobi in Z. D. M. G , 1910, argues that Dandin lived probably 
in the 7th century A. D. ; G. A. Jacob, J. R. A. $., 1897; L. D. Barnett, J. R. A. S., 1905; 
Bern Heimer, Z. D. M. G. 63, 1909 ; P. V, Kane, Indian Antiquary, 1912 ; Gray's Varavadarra 
(pp. 111) ; there exists also a Tibetan translation of Dandin's Kavyddarfa in the Tanjore 
collection as noticed by G. Huth in Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie 
Wissenschaften 1895 and Z. D, M. G. 49, 283; see also Dr. De's Sanskrit Poetics 
Dasgupta's Advya-vicdra (in Bengali); Advyddarfa was translated in 
Bóhtlingk, Leipzig 1890. 

2 anena granthakrtd svoparacitakumárasambhavalkadeso' troddharanatvenopanyastah. 
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e PX The alamkaras taken up by Ubdhata may be enumerated as 
follows —punaruktavadabhasa, —chekanuprasa, latdnuprasa and 
anuprása (of three kinds, parusavrtti, upandgarika, and gram ya), 
rüpaka, upama, dtpaka, pativastipama, aksepa, arthantaranyasa, 
vyatireka, — vibhavana,  samüsohti, ^ atisayohti, yathdsamkhya, 
utpreksa,  svabhavohti,  preyah,  rasavat,  ürjasvt, samühita, 
paryyüyohta, two kinds of udatta, slista, apahnuti, visesohti, 
virodha, tulyayogita, aprastutaprasamsa, vydjastuti, nidarsanda, 
upameyopamü, sahokti, samkara, parivrtti, ananvaya, sasandeha, 
samsrsti, bhavika, kavyalinga, drstanta. It will be seen that these 
alamkaras are counted here almost in the same order as we find 
in Bhamaha. He only omits Bhamaha’s yamaka, upamārūpaka 
and utpreksdvayava. But he adds some alamkdras which are not 
counted by Bhamaha, such as, punaruktavadabhasa, samkara, 
kavyalinga, and drstanta. 

Udbhata was a great Alamkara writer and was held in high 
esteem by later writers. He is even regarded as greater than 
Bhamaha.* ` 


1 He often also deviated from Bhamaha. While Bhamaha divided amuprása into two 
classes and rüpaka into four classes, Udbhata drew two different types from the first kind 
rüpaka. While BhAmaha showed three types of ‘lesa, Udbhata showed two types. While 
Bhamaha regards preyas as an expression of inspired devotion to a preceptor, God, King 
or Sun, Udbhata regards bhüvaülamkdra as preyas. Bhámaha does not speak of parusd, 
grümyü and the upanügarikü vrtti, but, Udbhata shows them. Udbhafa has often 
been referred to as Cirantana along with Bhamaha (P. V. Kane's Introduction to 
> sw special doctrines of Udbhaja are as follows :—(1) that words should be regarded 
as different when they have different meanings, (2) that flesa is an arthdlankdra even 
though it be Jabdailesa—this view has been criticised by Mammala ; that even though lesa 
be mixed with other alamkdras, $lesa should be regarded as dominant,—this view has also 
‘been criticised by Mammaja ; (4) that a vdkya hasa three-fold activity of abhidhd ; (5) both 

T^ and Mahimabhatta ascribe to the disciples of Udbhata the view that there are 
two kinds of meaning, (a) where the meaning comes out clearly by the analysis of the context 
Sach the case of commentary literature or fasfras. (1) where the meaning cannot be got 
merely by the analysis of the word and its ordinary meaning separately, but when they 
jointly foreshadow a meaning, as in the case of kávya, Ithas been further urged tha! 
‘though according to the older (prdcydndm, should it mean eastern 7) works on alarhikára, 
alamkára is regarded as the chief thing according to Udbhata and others gupa and 
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The date of Udbhata is not so difficult to ascertain. He was 
the sabhapatt of King Jayapida of Kashmir (779-813 A.D). 
Therefore he must have flourished in the 8th century A.D. 

"The commentator Prattharenduraja is probably the 
oldest commentator of Alamkara works. He was a pupil 
of Mukula as appears from the colophon of the commen- 
tary. He flourished in the middle of the 10th century 
A.D. as he refers to Dhvanydloka. Mukula is said to 
have lived in the first quarter of the 10th century A.D.* 
Vamana's Kāpyālaħkāra Sūtra is a well-known work on 
Alamkara.  Vamana's work consists of sütras with short 
explanatory notes of the Vrtti type. Vamana has been referred 
to by Pratiharenduraàja and Abhinavagupta. Vamana divides 
his work into five topics (adhikdras) and each topic is divided 
into two or three adhyá yas. There are in all twelve adhyayas. The 
first adhikarana deals with the need or prayojana of Kavya, 
characterises the nature of those who are fit for studying alam- 
haras, and declares that style is the soul of poetry. The styles 
are three in number, vaidarbhi, gaudi, and panecalt. In the 
second adhikarana he deals with the defects of words, proposi- 
tions and their meanings. In the third adhikarana he deals with 


1 See Rájatarangini, VV. 495. 

2 In Abhinava's commentary on Bhagavadgita he mentions the name of Bhatjenduraja, 
the son of Sribhitiraja, the grandson of Saucaka of the Kátyüyana gotra as being his 
teacher. Peterson appears to suggest in his Introduction to Subhásitdvali (pp. 11) that 
Bhattendurája and Pratihárenduràaja are the same, but there is no evidence in favour of this 
identification, Bha(tendurája was a poct, not only on the strength of Abhinavagupta's 
declaration in his Abhinavabhdrati, but he is also quoted in K$emendra's Suvrtti-tilaka and 
Aucitya-vicdra-cintdmani, and his verses occur also in Sürngadhara-paddhati. But we have 
no evidence that Pratlhárendurája had any poctical gift. He was not in sympathy with the 
dhvani theory of Abhinavagupta and further holds that in Udbhata’s handling of the poetic 
figures, the theory of dhvaní was antici pated. 

s It was first edited by Cappeller, Jena 1875, in the Kavyamáala series 1848, then 
by Anandarám Barud, 1883, then in the Granthapradariani series, 1895, in the Benarcs 
Sanskrit series with Künmadhenu commentary in 1908, and in the Srivanivilasa series, Sriran- 
gam 1909. Thc last one is the best edition of the work, It was translated into English by 
Sir Gahgàánátha Jh&, Allahabad. It has two commentaries, Aümadhenu by Gopendra 
probably of the 15th century. A.D. and Sühitya-sarvasva by Mahedvara. 
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e th ie six dosas, of upama and other alamikaras based on upama. 


‘The fifth adhikarana is devoted to poetical conventions, observance 
of the rules of sandhi, necessity of grammatical purity and the like. 
The last chapter also deals with the purity of words. He defines and 
illustrates in addition to anuprdsa, yamaka and upamaà, prativastu- 
pama, samdsokti, aprastutaprasamsüá, apahnuti, riipaka,  slesa, 
vakrohti, utpreksa, atisayohti, sandeha, virodha, vibhavand, ananva ya, 
upameyopama, parivrtti, krama, dipaka, nidarsana, arthantaranyasa, 
vyatireka, visesohti, vyajastuti, v yajohti, tulyayogita, aksepa, sahokti, 
samühita, samsrsti, upamárüpaka, and utpreksdvayava—in all 
thirty-three alamkaras. 

Vamana is the defender of the riti school of poetics and has 
been severely criticised by the later writers on Alamkara. Though 
Vamana uses some of the older names of alambdras, such as, 
visesokti, rüpaka, or áhsepa, he gives entirely different meanings 
to them. Vamana’s commentator, Sahadeva, says that Vamana's 
work had gone quite out of use and that Mukula Bhatta restored 
it. As Vàmana is mentioned by Pratiharenduraja of the 10th 
century A.D., it must have preceded him. Vamana seems to 
have preceded even the Dhvanikara (see Dhvanydloka, pp. 37). 
Kalhapa says that Vamana was a minister of Jayapida. Bühler 
supposes that the two Vamanas are identical. If this view be 
accepted, then Vàmana lived in 800 A.D. and would be a contem- 
porary of Udbhata. But none of them refers to either. "There 
isa further point as to whether the Alamkara author Vamana 
could be identified with Vamana the writer of the Kasika, in 
which case Vamana is to be placed in the 7th century A.D. It 
is curious, as Kane notes, that some of the grammatical views 
of Vamana are in agreements with those of Kasikd. If these 
two Vamanas are identical then the Alamkara author Vamana 
should be regarded as having lived in the 7th century A.D. 

The Kavyalamkara of Rudrata with the commentary of Na- 
misadhu has been published in the Kavyamala series. According 
to Jacobi (Z.D.M.G. 56, 763) he lived under King Avantivarma 
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(855-883). Rudrata was also called Sastananda and was the son 
of Vamana, and he should not be confused with Rudrabhatta, the 
author of Srngdratilaka. Pischel, however, in Z.D.M.G. 39, 314 
and 42, 296 is in favour of identifying them.' 

Rudrata's work is in 734 verses. In the first 16 chapters 
he deals with the objects of Kavya, the definition of a poet and 
his requirements, the five gabdalamkdras, vakrokti, anuprasa, 
yamaha, slesa, and citra ; the four styles, vaidarbhi, pancali, lati 
and gaudt; the six bhasas, prakrta, samskrta, mügadhi, paisaci 
gaurasent, apabhramsa, in which poetry is composed. He also 
défines vakrokti and anuprüsa and illustrates five vrttis, madhura 
lalita, praudha, parusa and rudra, of anuprdsa. He also treats 
yamaka in details as well as slesa with its chief varieties and the 
tricky or citrakavyas. He also treats of the defects of pada and 
vakya. He was, however, the earliest author on Alamkara, who 
tried to classify the alamkards according to certain rational 
principles. These principles are five,—vdstava, on which 23 
alamkáras are based; aupamya, on which 21 alamkaras are 
based; atisaya, on which 12 alambkdras are based ; and glesa, on 
which 10 alamkdras are based. Thus altogether it treats of 66 
alamkaras. So far in Bhamaha, Dandin, Udbhata and Vamana, 
the number scarcely exceeds forty. He also deals with the defects 
of meaning and of four defects of upamd. He describes the ten 
rasas and the two varieties of srñgara and classifies different kinds 
of heroes and heroines. , 

On account of his rational method of classification, some of 
those alamkdras, such as, upameyopamā or anvaya, which, 
though in reality are varieties of upamd, have been counted as 
separate alamkaras and so defined, have not been taken as 
separate alamkdras by Rudrata but regarded as varieties of 


3 See also Jacobi's article in Wiener Zeitschrift Fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 2 
151 and Z.D.M.G. 42, 425; also Jacob in J.R.A.S., 1897 (pp. 291) ; also Narasinghiengar in 
1.R.A.S, 1905. Rudraja should not be confused with Rudrabhajta author of Spigdratilaka, 
Namisádhu is said to have been a Svetdmbara Jalna, who wrote his commentary on 


Rudrata in 1068. 
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= upamàá. Then, again, his naming of certain alamkaras is different 
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from his predecessors. Thus, what Bhamaha calls vydjastuti and 

^ what Udbhata calls udátta and what Dandin calls svabhdvokti, 
have been called by Rudrata vyajaslesa and jati. What other 
writers have called atisayokti as the mutual change of place of 
antecedents between karana and káryya, has been termed as pürva 
by Rudrata. Again some of the alamkdras, such as hetu, bhava, 
mata, sámya and pidita, that have been counted by Rudrata, 
have been dismissed by later writers on the ground that they 
are instances of gunibhütavyanga, i.e, where the implied sense 
instead of being superior has been subordinated to the primary 
sense. 

As Kane has said, Rudrata represents the Alamkara school. 
He repudiates the theory of Vamana that riti is the soul of kavya. 
While the later writer Mammata regards the existence of guna 
as an important constitutive desideratum of Kavya, Rudrata does 
not define guna at all. It is probably from Rudrata that 
Mammata had regarded the existence of alamkdra as a constitutive 
desideratum of kavya. 

As has been suggested above, he lived in the 9th century A.D. 
He was earlier than Pratiharenduraja, who always quotes from him 
and is also earlier than Ràjasekhara. 

Rudrata’s work with the commentary of Namisadhu has 
already been published in the Kavyamala series, as already Said 
above. But Vallabhadeva, a well-known commentator of Magha, 
refers in his own commentary to Magha (Magha, IV. 21, 
VI. 28), to his commentary on Rudrata. But this earliest 
commentary on Rudrata is probably now lost. Vallabhadeva 
has not only commented on Magha but Kalidasa, Mayara, and 
Ratnakara, and Dr. De says that he probably belonged to the 
10th century, for his grandson, Kaiyata, son of Candraditya, 
wrote a commentary on Anandavardhana’s Devisataka (977-78) 
during the reign of Bhimagupta (971-82 A.D.). This Vallabha- 
deva is certainly different from the author of Subhàsita- 
vali, who, according to Aufrecht, lived in the 16th century, and 
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according to Bühler (Kunst Poesie) lived in the 15th century. 
Peterson refers to another Jaina commentator on Rudrata, called 
Aégadhara, who lived in the 13th century. After the invasion of 
Sahabuddin Ghori he migrated to Malava and lived in the court 
of the king Dhara. He wrote more than fiteen works. We hear 
also of another commentary Rasatarangint by a son of 
Harivaméabhatta Dravida. But the work is scarce. 


ALAMKARA IN THE AGNIPURANA 


The Agnipurüna is one ot the encyclopaedic Puranas like the 
Visnudharmottara-purana, which deals with all sorts of subjects of 
Indian culture even including grammar and lexicon.’ For con- 
siderations stated in the foot-note the Agnipurdna may be placed 
in the 9th or 10th century. It deals with four kinds of ritis, four 
kinds of vrttis—bharatt, sdtvatt, kaiskt, and drabhatt. It deals 
also with different kinds of abhinaya, and differentiates various 
kinds of kavya as gadya, padya, and misra; and its language is 
Sanskrit and Prakrit; the modes of kdvya, as katha akhydyikd, 
and mahakavya ; the condition and modes of dramatic emotion 
and expression, such as, sthadyibhadva, anubhava, vyabhicaribhava, 
etc. ; it deals also with some sabddlamkdras, arthdlamkdras, and 
gabdarthalamkaras, gunas and dosas.* 


1 Regarding lexicon, Agnipurdna drew its materials from Amarakosa, which was 
translated into Chinese in the 6th century, as Maxmiiller says in 'India—W'hat It Can 
Teach Us.’ Mr. Oak Places Amarakoía in the 4th century and Telang in even an earlier 
date. But Hoernle in J. R. A. S. 1906 attempts to place it between the 7th and the 10th 
centu.ies. 

The Agnipurdna knows Bharata's Ndjya-fastra and seems also to be acouainted with 
Bhámaha's work and even the theory of dhvani. It can, therefore, be argued that at lea at 
the chapter on poetics of the Agnipurdna was composed after Abhinavagupta had written h is 
Dhvanydloka, l1tisalso significant that no early writer quotes from .enipurdma. It is 
only in the 12th century that Agnipurdna is quoted as an authority. We may 
therefore roughly place Agnipurána in the 9th or the [0th century A.D., preferably tbi 
latter 

* The Agnipurdpa has been published at different times. Probably the carliest one 
that of the Bibliotheca Indica, edited by Rajendralal Mitra, 1878, and Mr. M. N, D vii 
published in English a translation of it in two volumes, Calcutta, 1903. 
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tary called Locana by Abhinavagupta. The work is divided 


into four chapters or uddyotas.^ It appears that three different 


persons are responsible for the writing of the kdrika, the vrtti, 
and the commentary on the vrtti. The kdrika@ verses are 
called the dhvanikarikds and the author is called the Dhvanikara. 
The Commentary on the karika is called the Dhvan yàáloka and 
the elaborate commentary on it is called Locana.” It appears 
further that there were other commentaries on the Dhvanydloka 
than the Locana. One of these at least was called Candrikd, 
which was written by some ancestor of Abhinavagupta, in 


whose family the study of Dhvanyaloka was current for many 
generations.’ / 


1 Itis, therefore, wrong as sometimes it has been suggested that the author of the 


karika was the direct teacher of Abhinavagupta. It has been suggested by Mr. Kane 
that the Locana commentary of Abhinavagupta on Dhvanyáloka (the commentary on the 
küriká) was written about 150 years after the Dhvanydloka was composed. The Dhvanyáloka 
is the real work on which Abhinava was writing his Locana. For this reason he often refers 
to the author of the Dhvanyáloka as the granthaküra. The kdrikds are sometimes called in 
Locana the Mülakürika or simply the Küriküs, and its author was called the karikaküara. 
The author of the Dhvanyáloka is also sometimes called the wrttikrt. Thestudy of Locana— 
shows clearly that Abhinavagupta regarded the author of the Kürikà as being different from 
the author of the vyrti. In p. 8 Abhinava refers to a poet Manoratha who was a con- 
temporary of the author of the Karika. In pages 11 and 12 Abhinava tells us that the 
name of the author of the Fri or the Dhvanyülokà is Anandavardhanacarya. This 
work Dhvanyáloka is called by the name Sahrdayüloka and Ka vydloká inthe colophons. 
In the penultimate verse at the end of the 4th uddyota there is a verse which runs as 
follows :— 

T kavydkhye khilasaukhyadhdmani vivudhodydne dhvanir darsitah. 

. This suggests that the name of the original work on which Anandavardhana 
commented was called Kavyadhvani or some other name associated with Kavya. It 
is for this reason that AÁnandavardhana's Fri! was called Kavydloka or Dhvanyáloka. 

f. Sovani in J.R.A.5., 1910, suggested that it was called Sahrdaydloka because 
probably the name of the author of the Kdrikd was Sahrdaya. P. V. Kane has further 
ested that the passage in Mukula Bhatta’s Abhidhfvrttimatyk& was considerably 
earlier than Abhinava's;—the passage dAvaneh sahrdayair mütanatayü — upavarnitasya 
and also the passage in the same work, sahrdayaih kávyavartmani nirüpità and the 
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From the considerations stated in the foot-notes, we find 
that there is no certainty regarding the authorship of the karikas, 
sometimes called the Mulaharika or the Dhvanikarika. The 
author is sometimes referred to as Dhvanikara or Dhvanikrt. 
There was probably for centuries before the advent of Abhinava- 
gupta or even Anandavardhana, the author of the vrtti or the 





reference by Pratfhárendurája in his commentary on Udbhata, Aaifcit sahrdayair dhvanir- 
nama vyanjakatvabhedütmá, prove that Sahrdaya was the name of the author of the 
Kürikas, But as to whether Sahrdaya was or was not the author of the Kárika, the argument 
does not seem to be conclusive, for there is a plural number to the word and no honorific title 
attached to it, and as such Sahrdaya may mean the intuitive school of poetry and not the 
name of any person. 

“The passage, sahrdaya-manahpriraye occurring in the first kárikd would naturally suggest 
that the name of the author of the Karika could not have been Sahrdaya, for in that case 
it would be very unusual for him to refer to himself in the third person and then say that 
the work was written for giving pleasure to him, unless of course the word szahrdaya contained 
a pun. The other view that I venture to suggest is that the word sahrdaya probably 
referred to a school of literaty critics who regarded the intuitive implication as appealing to 
the heart either by way of emotion or by way of suggesting truths. So also the word, 
sahrdayodaya-lübha-hetu  means—for the benefit that there may arise the intuitive con- 
naissance of poetic value. The word sahrdaya and its synonym sucefas occur often in the 
Küriküs, the Vrtti and the Locana. The Dhvanydloka, in discussing the nature of sahrdaya- 
tva, says (p. 11),—»vesdm küvyünusIlanübhydsavdsad vifadibhite  manomukure varnaniya- 
tanmayibhavanayogyata te hrdayasam vddabhajak  sahrdayáh—i.e., those are to be called 
sahrdayas whose mind after a long and continued practice of literature has become as 
transparent as a mirror such that whatever is described to them through literature enters into 
them in such a manner that they by their (natural or earned) capacity can exercise a 
sympathy by which they may identify themselves with the same and thereby the poct's heart, 
as revealed through literature, may communicate itself without restraint to them—not only 
the poets but other persons having similar capacities may find themselves in communication 
with one another through the poet's heart as revealed in literature, The Locana speaks of 
Anandavardhana as sahrdaya-cakravarti as the king of the sahrdayas. In the last verse of 
the Dhvanyáloka Anandavardhana says -—=—satkdvyam tattvavisayam  sphurita-prasupta-kalpam 
manahsu  paripakvadhivàárm yadásit tad vyvákarot sahrdavodayalübhahetau ünondavardhana iti 
prathitábhidhünah. The essence of the couplet is that what had appeared in the minds of 
literary connoisseurs of excellence but had remained there in a dreamy and inarticulate state, 
has been clearly explained and formulated in the Dhvanydloka and with that very purpose 
the work has been written. 

It is thus obvious that there were a large body of literary connoisseurs who had dis- 
covered the nature of dhvani and rasa as being the essence of poetry and it is this body of 
men who have often been referred to as sahrdayas, I therefore cannot think that the name 
sahrdaya was the name of the Káürikükára and that it was the Kárikákára who was referred 
to by the term sahrdaya by Mukula:and others, 
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through his art which so completely deluged the mind of the 
audience or the reader that it could not be distinguished from 
what was communicated in this manner. 

= The name of Anandavardhana's vrtti is Dhvanyaloka or 
Kavyaloka, and the name of the vrtti by Abhinavagupta is Locana 
as I have already mentioned. 

By 900 A.D. Anandavardhana had become a well-known 
writer and Rajasekhara of the 10th century refers to 
Anandavardhana and so does also Jalhana in his Shkti- 
muktavali.* 

It is curious to notice that already in early times there were 
some confusions among the old authors of Alamkara regarding 
the identity of the author of the Vrtti, as Mr. Kane points out. 
Thus Pratiharenduraja refers to some of the doctrines in the 
Vrtti, and also to a verse claimed by Anandavardhana, as his 
own to Sahrdaya. Kuntaka, the author of Vakroktijtvita, is said 
to refer to a verse of Anandavardhana as belonging to Dhvani- 
kara. Mahimabhatta, a contemporary of Abhinavagupta, makes 
no distinction between the authors of the Karika and the Vrtti. 
Ksemendra in his Aucitya-vicára-carccd refers to the karikds as 
belonging to Anandavardhana and so does Hemacandra. Vi$va- 
natha in his Sahitya-darpana II 12. quotes the first verse as 
belonging to Dhvanikara and ascribes a Vrtti to the Dhvanikara. 
We thus see that there is a great conflict of poinion between 


3  pratibhà-vyutpatt yoh  pratibhà  $reyasi, sā hi kaver avyutpatti-krtam dosam 
afesam dcchddayait, tatrüha :—avyutpatti-krto dosoh saktydésormvriyate kaveh, yastvasakti- 
krtastasya sa jh tityavabhásate (Dhvanyáloka, p. 137). 

—Rájaíckhara, Kdvyamimarhsd (p. 15). 


Also 

dhvanindtigabhirena kdvyatativanivesind, Anandavardhanoh kasya — nüsidünanda- 

zo NA as quoted by Jalhaga and as pointed out in J.B.R.A.S., Vol. 17, p. 37. 
« 4 
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Abhinavagupta and these authors, and it is exceedingly difficult 
for us to come to a decisive conclusion.* 

My own view is that the view of Abhinava that the Dhvani- 
kara and Anandavardhana are two different persons is well- 
attested by an intimate study of Anandavardhana's vrtti, which 
in some places differs from that of the Dhvanikara while in 
others it modifies and elaborates the meagre statements of the 
Dhvanikara in such a manner that it is Anandavardhana and not 
Dhvanikara . who can rightly take pride in having evolved an 
original system of dhvani in a systematic manner though ele- 
ments of it are found in the Dhvanikara's Karihas and even 
before him. That this was the case was lost sight of on account 
of the fact that the views of Anandavardhana have in general 
been in agreement with the teaching of the Karikds. This led 
to the confusion among many writers that the writer of the 
Vrtti, Ánandavardhana, was identical with the writer of the 
Karikas. Therefore, Anandavardhana has often been referred to 
as the Dhvanikara. It is almost impossible to say who really the 
Dhvanikara was. Jacobi’s attempt to fix the date of Dhvanikara 
through the date of the poet Manoratha ofthe 8th century A.D. 


t Mr. Kane following Sovani has suggested that Sahrdaya was the name of the author 
of the KArik& to which I signified my dissent for it seems to me that there is ample evidence 
to show that though no claborate treatise o: the subject was written yet the dhvani view 
was current in tradition as Anandavardhana himself says (p. 10),—paramparayd samdmndtah, 
Le, carried through unbroken tradition, to which the Locana comments,—vindpi vi£isfa- 
pustakesu vivecanàát ityabhiprayah, i.e., though the subject of dhvani was not treated in a 
special work yet the theory was known and propagated through unbroken tradition. It is this 
school of thinkers who are in my opinion referred to by the word sahrdaya. He knew also 
that Pratihárendurája after referring to the views ofthe sahrdayas said that the views of the 
sahrdayas regarding dhvani is already included in the theory of alamkdras. He then treats 
of the three kinds of dhvani, vastu, alamkdra and rasa, and there arc examples given by 
Dhvanikára as these three divisions of dhvani are but examples of alantkdra. 

Winternitz also thinks that the ground of the Dhvanikürikás is to be found in Ud- 

'bhajfa's work,—Die Lehre des Udbhata, dass in der Stimmung das Wesen der Poesie zu 
suchen sei, bildete die Grundlage für die Dhvanikdrikds, 120 Memorialstrophen aber Poetik 
von einem ungenannten Verfasser, zu denen Anandavardhana von  Kaschmir um 850 m. 
Chr. seinen überaus lehrreichen kommentar Dhvanydloka geechreiben hat, der ín der Tat 
ein selbstdndiges Werk über das Wesen der Dichtkunst ist, pp. 17-18, Geschichte der 
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according to Rajatangint, the minister of the king Jayap!da) is also 
due to a confusion ; for if Abhinava's opinion is to be accepted, 
‘Manoratha was not a contemporary of the Dhvanikara but of 
Anandavardhana. We thus see that both the name and the date 
of the Dhanikara is uncertain. The fact that we find no references 
in the Dhvanikara's Karikds to either Dandin or Bhamaha or 
Vamana, does not prove that he was not a contemporary of either 
of them. Anandavardhana’s date, however, may be regarded as 
the 8th century A.D. if the identity of the poet Manoratha and of 
the minister-poet Manoratha be accepted. Abhinava must have 
lived about 150 years since the date of Anandavardhana. If 
Manoratha flourished in the reign of Jayapida, and he was a 
contemporary of Anandavardhana, as stated by Abhinava, Ananda- 
vardhana's date may be regarded as well-nigh fixed. RajasSekhara 
says that Anandavardhana flourished in the reign of Avantivarma 
(855-83) of Kashmir.* 

To the students of Indian Philosophy, Abhinavagupta is 
known for his prolific works on the Pratyabhijna school of 
Kasmir Saivism. In addition to these he also wrote many 
verses, probably kavya works, stotra works, as well as a 
commentary called vivarana on the Kavyakautuka of his teacher 
Bhattatauta. From the colophon to his Páratrimsika Vivarana 
we know that his grandfather was Varahagupta, father Cukhala 
and his younger brother was called Manorathagupta. He had 
many gurus. Thus in the Locana commentary he not only 
refers to his teacher Bhattenduraja but also quotes verses from 
him. He is profuse in his praises of his guru Bhattenduraja. 
From the references in the Locana it appears that he had in 
all probability studied Dhvanyaloka with his teacher Bhattendu- 
raja, who wes not only a poet but a critic also. It has already 
been suggested that this Bhattenduraja should be regarded as 


` muktükanah divasvdmi kavir dnandavardhanah  prathám ratndkarascdgdt sdmrdjye 
vanrivarmapah,— Rájatarangini, V. 3 . 

This is in harmony with the fact that he quotes Udbhaja who flourished in the 800 
A D. and was quoted by Rajataratgini of 900 A.D. i 


` 
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different from Pratiharenduraja, the commentator of Udbhata, 
as Prattharenduraja was not in favour of counting the 
independent importance of dhvani, and he was probably a 
southerner. It is however interesting to notice that in the 
Samudrünanda and the Alamkdrasarvasva (p. 130, Trivandrum) 
Pratiharenduraja is regarded as identical with Bhattenduraja 
(see also p. 34 of Alambkara-sdra-samgraha-laghu-vrtti). Bhatta- 
tauta was another teacher of Abhinavagupta, whose work 
Kavyakautuka was commented on by Abhinavagupta.  Utpala 
is referred to in the Locana as his parama-guru. On the 
subject of Pratyabhijna Philosophy his teacher was probably 
Laksmanaguru. 

The Dhvanyüloka contains four uddyotas or chapters. In 
the first chapter he takes up the problem as to whether the 
claims of dhvani as being the essence of literature may be 
accepted as true or whether it can be included within laksana 
or abhidha. He holds that literature is appreciated not for its 
direct meaning or the information that it carries, but for the 
grace or beauty (like that of ladies) which is inexpressible but 
can be felt (pratiyamána). This prattyamüna or expression 
transcending the meaning is of three kinds, (1) it may manifest 
a truth (vastu-dhvani) ; (2) suggest a comparison (alamkara- 
dhvani); or (3) communicate an emotion (rasa-dhvani). Mere 
grammarians and lexicographers do not understand the value 
of this suggestive expression. It is only when the suggestive 
expression supersedes the ordinary meaning that kavya becomes 
a dhvani-kdvya. In alamkdras such as  samüsohti, üksepa, 
paryyáyohti, etc., though there is a suggestive sense yet it is 
the primary sense that appears to be chiefly dominant there. 
Dhvam is of two kinds. (1) avivaksitavdcya and (2) the 
vivaksitanyaparavacya. In the first case the primary meaning 
or the vacya has not the intended sense, it is only the suggested 
sense that is intended whereas in the latter case the suggestive 
sense is only more graceful and beautiful than the ordinary 
sense, though the ordinary sense is also conveyed. Abhinava 
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x d. Anandavardhana also try to distinguish here between bhakti 
or laksana and dhvani. Inthe second chapter the avivaksita- 


Y x vücya-dhvani is further subdivided into arthantara-samkramita 


and atyanta-tiraskrta-vacya and the vivaksitdnyapara-vacya is 
further subdivided into asamlaksya-krama and samlaksya-krama. 
The former is found in the case of the communication of rasa 
or rasdbhdsa, etc. He also distinguishes there between the 
alamkaras, rasavat, preya, etc. and rasadhvani and also deals 
with the difference between the gunas and alamküras. He 
also further subdivides the samlaksyakrama-vyanga and the 
asamlaksyakrama-vyanga. In the 3rd chapter he further classi- 
fies vyanjand as being from pada, vākya, samghatana and 
prabandha, the manner in which the rasa is manifested, the 
figures which are particularly favourable to particular rasas, 
the plot in its relation to rasas, the subtle manner in which 
the particular suffixes, etc., may manifest the asamlaksyakrama- 
vyanga dominance and subordination of rasas and their 
conflict. He also repudiates the view that vyahjand is not 
anumüna. The itis and vrttis are also discussed. In the 
4th chapter he discusses the nature of the pratibha of poets, 
gunibhnta-vyanga, or where the dhvani is either inferior or 
equal in status to the primary meaning. He also treats of 
the unlimited field of poetry which true geniuses may 
discover. 

The Locana commentary has two other commentaries called 
Locana-vyakhyd-kaumudt by Parame$varàcaryya. None of these 
commentaries has yet been published. 


RAJASEKHARA 


The Kavya-mimamsa of Rajasekhara, published in the 
Gaekwad Oriental Series, isa handbook for poets and is written 
in eighteen chapters, such as, (i) Sdstra-samgraha, treating 
of the origin of alamkara-sastra ; (ii) sastra-nirdesa, distinguishing 








between éastra and kavya; (ii) kaya-purusotpatti, a mythical 
account of a kavya-purusa, whose body is word and its sense and 
the various languages, its limbs, the rasa its self or átman, and so 
on: the kavya-purusa is married to sahitya-vidya-vadht ; (iv) pada- 
vakya-viveka dealing with Sakti, pratibha vyutpatti or erudition, 
samadhi (concentration) and abhydsa (practice) as constitutive of 
the efficient art of writing poetry; (v) kdvyapadkakalpa dealing 
with vyutpatti or erudition, sastrakavi, kavya-kavi and ubhaya-kavi; 
(vi) padavakya-viveka dealing with the nature of sabda and vakya; 
(vii) patha-pratistha dealing with the proper language and style 
to be followed and the sort of intonation that is found in different 
parts of India; (vii) haüvyürthanaya dealing with sources of 
the materials of literature; (ix) artha-vyapti dealing with 
the indispensable element kavya as rasa; (x) kavi-caryya 
dealing with the discipline through which a poet must undergo 
and the external environment in which the poet should live ; 
(xi-xiii) the extent to which a poet can appropriate and utilise 
his predecessors’ words and thoughts ; (xiv-xvi) dealing with 
conventions of poetry and fauna and flora of India ; (xvii) dealing 
with Geography of India together with economic and other 
products and the complexion of the different races of India ; 
(xviii) deals with the seasons, the winds, birds, etc. He quotes 
many old writers and has also been quoted in turn by Hema- 
candra, Vagbhata, Manikyacandra and Some$vara. He was 
probably a Marhatta man who not only wrote the Kadvya-mitmamsa 
but also Nala-ráàmáyana and Karpüra-manjar! in Prakrt as well 
as . Viddhasalabhanjika and ` Balabhárata, | otherwise called 
Pracandapaándava and Haravilása. He is said to have lived in the 
: first quarter of the 10th century.’ 


t Indian Antiquary, Vol. 16, Vol. 34 and Epigraphica Indica, Vol. I, show that 
Mahendrapála and Nirbhaya Narendra lived between 902 and 907, and the date of his son 
Mahlpála is 917 A.D. Rája$ekhara was the teacher of Nirbhaya and he speaks of the king 
Mahipala, the son of Nirbhaya Narendra, 


Q.P. 220—69 
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BHATTATAUTA 


We have already referred the Kavyakautuka of Bhattatauta, 
the teacher of Abhinavagupta, on which the latter had written a 
commentary called Vivarana. So far we can collect his views 
as has already been done by Mr. Kane. We can say that he 
regarded süntarasa as the most dominant one and superior to all 
other rasas. He further held that in understanding a poet the 
reader must undergo the same experiences as the poet has done.* 

Ksemendra in his Aucitya-vicira-carccd and Hemacandra 
in his Kavydnusdsana and Somesvara in his commentary on 
Kavyaprakasa refers to Kavyakautuka. The Kdvyaprakasdsamketa 
of Manikyacandra also makes references to Bhattatauta. It has 
also been suggested by Hemacandra that Bhattatauta was against 
the view that the dramatic emotion was due to imitation and this 
has been elaborately shown in the Abhinavabhdratt commentary 
and Bharata's Natya-sütra. 


KUNTAKA 


The Vakrokti-jtvita of Kuntaka has been edited and published 
by Dr. S. K De. In this work Vakrokti- jivita he profusely quotes 
Bhamaha and Dandin and sometimes Udbhata also. The Locana 
of Abhinavagupta contains no reference to Vakrokti-jivita and 
neither does he refer to the Locana. lt is assumed therefore that 
he was a contemporary of Abhinavagupta and lived between 925 
to 1025 A.D.’ 

His work is divided into 4 chapters and it consists of 
kārikās and their interpretations with examples. He held a 
theory that vakrokti was the soul of poetry but even in 
Bhamaha we find that certain alamkdras were not regarded as 


y “nayakasya kaveh srotuh samáno' nubhavastatah" quoted in the Locana, p. 29. 
3 The following literature may be consulted on Kuntaka :—Jacobi, Z.D.M.G. 56, 
1902 ; also 69, 1908 ; T. Ganapati Sástri in the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series, Vol V ; see also 
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alamharas as there was no vakrokti in them. Vakrokti as 
the essence of Kavya literature is therefore not a discovery or 
invention of Kuntaka, but it was he who gave it a finished 
form. It seems that in most cases various definitions given are 
Kuntaka's own and so also are most of the examples. Most of 
the later writers such as the author of Ehavali, Some$vara, 
Manikyacandra, etc., all refer to the views of Kuntaka for 
refutation, preferring the dhvani theory to the vakrokti. But as 
I have showed elsewhere, that the idea of vakrokti includes 
dhvani in it. 

The word vakrokti literaly means arch-speech. While 
anything is signified directly by the ordinary meaning of the 
words the speech may be regarded as straight and direct. But 
when the intended expression is carried by other means it may be 
called arch-speech. The word and its meaning constitute the 
kavya. The word, however, that is constitutive of a kavya 
should be such that though it has many meanings it only expresses 
or implies that particular meaning which the speaker intends to 
convey. The significance should be such that it can produce 
delight to men of literary taste, the meaning should be such that 
in its own spontaneous wave it should create beauty.’ Real 
poetry must be the submission of an idea in a striking and 
charming manner. 

The word and the sense both co-operate together in producing 
kavya. But to what end do they co-operate? To this 
Kuntaka’s reply is that they co-operate in producing an 
indescribable charm or beauty. Both the word and the sense 
play their own respective roles in producing the charm of poetry, 
and in the writings of a really great poet, they compete with one 
another in producing the effect. There are various ways in 
which this is effected. It may depend upon the alphabetic 
sounds, the words, the suffixes, the propositions, the contexts. 


1i abdo vivaksitdrthaika-vdcakah anyesu satsu api, arthah  sahrpdaydhlddakdri 
svaspandasundarah | ubhüvetüvalarikdryau tayoh punaralankrtih, vakroktireva — vaidagdhye- 
bhangi-bhanitirucyate. 
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He gives elaborate examples of the uniqueness and strikingness of 
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ent varieties of poetry. Mahimabhatta, however, criticised 
‘both Kuntaka and Abhinava.' 





DHANANBNJAYA 


. The Dasarüpa of Dhanafjaya is a work on dramaturgy. It is 
a work of four chapters ; the first deals with the diflerent par*s of 
a drama, the second with the several kinds of heroes and heroines; 
the third deals with the practical problems concerned in connection 
with staging a drama and the varieties of dramatic demonstration, 
and the fourth deals with the rasa theory, It has a commentary by 
Dhvanika who had written also another work called Kavyanirnaya. 
His views were somewhat similar to that of Bhattanayaka. 

Dhanafjaya was the son of Visnu and a member of the 
rajasabha ot Munja (974, 979 and 991-94 A.D.) and Dhvanika, 
the commentator, was his brother.' Dhanafijaya practically 
remodelled and re-edited the dramaturgical portions of Bharata's 
Natya-sástra and has often been quoted in later times by writers 
on alamhara.* 

This dramaturgical work of Dhananjaya became so famous 
in later times that both Vi$vanatha and Vidyanatha have largely 
drawn upon this work for the materials of their treatment of 
dramaturgy. The commentator Dhvanika who wrote Dasarüpa- 
valoka, quotes from Padmagupta of 995 A.D. and is also quoted 


! On Kuntaka see Jacobi, Z.D.M.G., 1902 and 1906 and T. Ganapati Sastri, Tri- 
vendrum Sanskrit Series, No. 5; Haricind’s Kdliddsa ; S. K. De's Sanskrit Poetics ; and 
Mr. Kane's Introduction to Sdhitya-darpapa. 

2 See Epigraphica Indica, Vol. I, p. 235, Vol. 2, p. 180; Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. 6, p. 51. 

The work has been published by F. Hall, Bibl.-Ind., Calcutta 1865, and by K. P. 
Parab, Bombay 1897. It has been translated into English by ~, .. O. Haas, Columbia 
University, Indo-Iranian Series, New York 1912;sec also Jacobi, Göttinger, Gelehrte Anzeigen 
1913 and Barnett. J. R.A.S., 1913. See also S. Lévi, J. A. I886. Jacobi holds with Lévi that 
Dhvanika was only the other name of Dhanafijaya. 

s Das Dagaripa ist viel übersichtiicher und — systemarischer als das  Bharatiyc- 
desi und wird daher in den spdtaren Werken aber Poetic am häufigsten zitiert. 

nteraitz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. III p. 20. 
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by Bhoja in his Sarasvatt-kanthabharana in the first part of the 
llth century. This suggestion by Jacobi and Lévi based on the 
inadvertent reference of a verse of Dhananjaya to Dhvanika 
cannot be supported. For Vidyanatha refers to Dhananjaya's 
Dasarüpa but not to the commentary, and Sarngarava quotes 
verses from Dhvanika's commentary referring them to Dhvanika. 
A few other commentaries were also written on Dasarüpa such 
as the commentary by Nrsimhabhatta, the Dasarüpa-tika by 
Devapani and Dasarüpa-paddhati by Kuravirama.* 


MÍAHIMABHATTA 


Rajanaka Mahimabhatta's V yahti-viveka, with a commentary 
that breaks off in the middle of the 2nd vimarsa, has been 
published in the Trivendrum Series (1909). His chief purpose 
was to controvert the dhvani theory of Abhinavagupta. He 
does not deny that the soul of poetry is emotion, but he objects 
to the manner of communication as being of a special type 
called dhvani. He holds that the communication is by the process 
of inference." 

The work is divided into three chapters or vimarsas. In the 
very first verse he gives us the object of his work as leading to 
the demonstration of the fact that all that passes by the name of 
dhvani are really cases of inference.* 

It is not the place here to enter into an elaborate statement 
of the arguments of Mahimabhatta for the destruction of the 
dhvani theory. But it may be pointed out that his attempt 
utterly failed as it left the later writers unconvinced of the 
rightness of his contention. He has often been referred to, 
by later writers, but always for refutation. As his views have 


1 See De's Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, p. 135. 
ù asty abhisandhündvasare vyanjakatvanm: $abdünümi gamakatvam tacca legatrvam atas 


ca vyangya-pratitir linga-pratitireveti  linga-lingi-bháva «eva teyari vvarigya-vvanjaka-bhavo 
ndparah kaícit. See Mahimabha((a's Fyaktli-viveka. 
Š anumününtarbhavam  sarvvasyaiva dhvaneh prakd@fayitum, ` vyakti-vivekam — curute 


pranamya mahimd param vácam. — [bid., Verse I. 





, and as he quotes the Balarama yana of Raja. 
Sekhara and criticises the Vahrohktijivita he must be placed later 
than 1000 A.D. But Mahimabhatta has also been criticised 
by Mammata i in his Kávyaprakása. It is therefore likely that 
he lived between 1020 and 1060 A.D. Again, Ruyyaka who 
flourished in the first half of the 12th century wrote a commen- 
tary on Mahimabhatts. Mahimabhatta therefore lived between 
Abhinava and Ruyyaka, which leads us to the conclusion, 
just arrived. Mahimabhatta’s preceptor is Syamala, who was 
quoted by Ksemendra, and this is quite in harmony 
with our view of Mahimabhatta’s date. It is difficult to say 
whether Mahimabhatta was wholly original regarding his anu- 
mana theory of rasa, for we know that Sankuka had a similar 
theory and that Anandavardhana refuted a similar theory which 
was current in his time. But at any rate, Mahimabhatta's 
work is the only elaborate treatise that we have on the anumüna 
theory. Mahimabhatta had also written another work called 
Tattvoktikosa, in which he discussed the nature of pratibhd. 
Mahimabhatta’s work, with the commentary of Rajanaka 
Rujjaka, was published by Ganapati Sastri in Trivendrum 
Sanskrit Series (1909).' 


BHOJA 


Bhoja's Sarasvati-kanthabharana is a merely compilatory 
work of great dimension. It was published in Calcutta by 
Anandaram Barua in 1884. It was written by King Bhoja 
who lived in the 11th century A.D. It is divided into five 
chapters of which the first deals with padadosa, vákyadosa and 
vükyarthadosa of 16 types and 24 gunas of sabda and vakyartha. 
In the 2nd chapter he deals with 24 sabdalamkdaras and in the 
3rd with 24 arthdlamkdras. In the 4th chapter he deals with 


1 See Narasimhyienger's article in J.R.A.S., 1908 ; also Kane’s Introduction to 
Sáhityadarpana, and De's Sanskrit Poetics. 


"- 
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24 varieties of gabdopama and 24 varieties of arthopama and a 
number of other alamkdras, and in the 5th he deals with rasas, 
bhavas, the nature of heroes and heroines, the five sandhis of drama. 


and the four vrttis. x 
He quotes profusely from Dandin's Kav yadarsa, Kalidasa and 


Bhababhati, Bana and Sriharsa, RajaSekhara, Rudrata and Magha. 
In dealing with the figures, upamá, áksepa, samāsokti and apahnuti, 
he follows Agnipurdna. He counts 6 ritis, vaidarbht, pancalt, 
gaudt, avantika, lattya and magadht, as instances of sabdalamkdara. 
He reduces the six pramdnas of Jaimini to figures of speech, and 
though he speaks of eight rasas, he gives extreme emphasis to 
¢yngdra, and in his Syigdraprakasa he admits only one rasa, viz., 
$rhgüra. It is curious enough to see that he regarded gunas and 


rasas as alamkdras. 
Numerous works are ascribed to Bhoja. He is said to have 


written one Dharmasdstra and passages from this are found quoted 
in the Mitaksara and the Dayabhaga. He wrote a commentary 
on the Yogasástra called the Radjamartanda and an astronomical 
work called Rajamrganka (1042-43). The Sarasvatikanthabharana 
was probably composed between 1030 and 1050. It has a commen- 
tary called Ratnadarpana by Ratne$vara.' 


t Apart from Rafnadarpana there are at least three other commentaries on Sarasvati- 
kanjhdbharana, Viz., Sarasvatikanhdbharana-mdrijand by Harinatha, Duskaracitra-prakdsikd 
by Laksminátha Bhaja, and Sarasvatikanfhdbharana-jika by Jagaddhara, who wrote 
commentaries on the Meghadüta, Wdsavadatta, Venitamhdra, Málatimádhava, cic, Hari- 
kraun Vyasa ia also supposed to have written a commentary on Sarasvari-kanshdbharana 
(sce S. K. De's Sanskrit Postics). Dr. Bhandarkar in his Early History of the Deccan 
came to the conclusion that Bhoja belonged to the first half of the llth century. Dr. Bühler 
in his Introduction to the Fikramánkadevacarita holds that Bhoja flourished ata somewhat 
later date. Adjafararigin#g refers to Bhoja as a man of great charity and Bühler thinks that 
the passage in question in RájartarañginI refers to the period when Kalasa was crowned king 
of Kashmir in 1062. This has, however, been doubted by others and instead of Kalasa the 
reference is to King Ananta. Bühler further says that there is a quotation from Caura- 

d in Sarasvarikanthübharanpa. Caurapaficasikd was written by Bilhapa but this 
also is not absolutely certain. According to the Bhojaprabandha Bhoja reigned for 55 years. 
Mufija, the uncle of Bhoja, was killed by Tailaka between 994 and 997 A.D. and he was 
succeeded by his brother Sindhula, also called Navasáhasáüka. An inscription of  ayasirhha 
is found dated 1112 Samvat, Le, 1055 A.D. This shows that Bhoja could not have been 
living beyond 1054 A,D. A land grant by Bhoja dated 1021 A.D. has also been found, 
Bhoja probably ascended the throne in 1005 A.D. and died before 1054. 
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1 a He wrote two works on Alamkara, the Aucitya-vicdra-carcca 
and the Kavi-kanthabharana. In addition to this he wrote 
Bharata-mafjari, the Brhatkatha-manjart, the Rajavali and forty 
other works. He also wrote on metre a work called Suvrtti-tilaka. 

In this Aucitya-vicára-carccá he holds that propriety (aucit ya) 
is the soul of'poetry, and when any description, alamkdra, rasa, 
etc., oversteps its proper bounds it hurts the rasa and mars the 
poetry.' 

In his Kavi-kanthabharana he deals with the following 
subjects :—havitvaprdpti, — sihsa, camathrti, ` gunadosabodha, 
paricayaprdpti. He also gives certain directions regarding gunas 
and dosas. He also regarded the study of grammar, logic and 
drama as indispensable for a poet. He probably flourished in 
1050 A.D. at the time of King Ananta who ruled in Kashmir 
(1020-1063). 


MAMMATA 


Mammata's Kavya-prakdsa is a first class work of compilation. 
It became later on the model for any other similar works of 
compilation. In the first chapter he deals with the object of 
writing kavya, the definition of kavya and its subdivision as 
good and bad. The second chapter is devoted to the study of 
words, abhidha, laksand and vyanjand, the third with the 
functions of different kinds of vyanjana ; the fourth with the 
varieties of dhvani and the nature of rasa; the fifth with gunt- 
bhüta-vyanga and its eight subdivisions; the sixth with citra- 
kavya, the seventh with dosas, the eighth with gunas and their 
distinctions from alamkdra, the ninth with f$abdalamhkara and riti 
and the tenth with alamkdras. 


1 anmaucityamrte ndnyat rasa-bhangasya kdranam, prasiddhaucityabanahastu rasasyo- 


panigat pará. | 
a For information about his work, see Bühler's Kasmir Reports, pp. 45-48, J, H,R.S,, 


Nol. 16, pp. 167-79 and also the extra number, pp. 5-9. 
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Though. a compiler, Mammata is also an independent critic. 
Thus he criticises Bhattodbhata, Rudrata, Mahimabhatta, 
Vamana and others. He also finds fault with Bhamaha and 
upholds the dhvani theory. 

The work is divided into karika and vrtti. Vidyabhüsana in 
his Sahityakaumudt, Mahe$vara and Jayarama in his Tilaka, 
hold that the kārikās were written by Bharata and the vrti by 
Mammata.': 

From considerations mentioned in the footnote, Kane defends 
the view that both the vrtti and the harika were written by the 
same person. But whatever that may be, the whole of the 
work was not written - by Mammata. The commentator of 
Kavyaprakasa, Ruyyaka, in his Samketa commentary says that 
Mammata could not finish the work but that it was finished by 
some Other person. The apparent unity is due to his imitating 
the style of Mammata.* 

Jayantabhatta, Somes$vara, Narahari, Sarasvatitirtha, 
Kamalakara, Ananda Yajüe$vara, the commentators of Kavya- 
prakasa, also uphold this view. Rajanaka Ananda in his com- 
mentary says that Mammata wrote upto the parikara alamkara 
and the rest was written by Allata or Alata." 


1 The ground for such an assertion is that some of the Adrikds are identical with the 
verses of Nàfya-Jüstra, ¢.g., frigdra-hdsya-karuna-rati rhàsasca. etc. 

Again, in the wm to the first karika the writer of the kürikd is referred to in the 
third person as granthakrt parámr$ati which seems to indicate that the writer of the Káriká is 
a different person than that of the vrsti. There in the 10th wlldsa there isa difference of 
opinion betwezn the Adrikd and the vr, in the Adrikd ‘samasta-vastu-visayam." Against 
this it can be urged that out of the 142 Adrikds only a few agree with Bharata's. So other 
karikas may also be pointed out which are adaptations from Vamana and the DAvanikdrike. 
The use of the third person also is often a fashion with the commentators. The supposed point 
of difference is in reality an clucidation or modification rather than difference. 

2 esa grantho grantha-krtünena  kathamapyasamdptatvdt aparena — püritávafegatvár 
dvikhando, pi akhandatayd yad avabhdsate tatra samghafanaiva hetuh. 

krtah §rl-mammayjdcdryya-varryyaih! parikardvadhils 
prabandhah püritah Zezo vidhá-yállata.sürinà. 

Aruna Varmá a commentator of Amarufataka, of the 13th century, in quoting a verso 
from Kavyaprakdsa says, yathodührtari dosanirpaye mammarfdilajabhydm. Arjuna Varma 
was almost a contemporary of Mammata and his words are to be trusted. Allata's work 
commences from some part of the 7th chapter. 





== [I agree, however, with Kane that there is no reason to 
Supp: se that the kārikās were written by Bharata, for in that case 
the vrtti of the rasakarikas should not have supported the 
contention of the karika by quoting Bharata. 

Mammata refers to Abhinavagupta, and to Bhoja, and as 
such must have lived in or about 1055 A.D. Kavyaprakasa had 
many commentaries, such as, Balacittánurahjini by Narahari 
Sarasvatitirtha, Dipika by Jayantabhatta, both belonging to the 
13th century A.D.; Kavyddarsa by Somesvara, Kavyaprakasa- 
viveka by Sridhara Kavyaprakdsa-dtpika, by Chandidasa, 
Kavyaprakasa-darpana by Vi$vanatha of the 14th century, 
Sahitya-dipika by Bhaskara, Kavyaprakasa-vistdrika by Parama- 
nanda Cakravartt!, Kavyaprakasa-dipika by Gobinda Thakkura. 
On this last-mentioned work Vaidyanatha wrote a commentary 
called Prabha.  Nagojibhatta wrote the  Uddyota, Jayarama 
Nyayapaficanana wrote a commentary on the Kavyaprakasa called 
the Kavyaprakdsa-tilaka and Srivatsalanchana wrote Sarabodhint. 
Rabi wrote a commentary called Madhumati, and Ratnapani 
Kavyadarpana. | Mahe$vara Nyayalamkara wrote Bhavartha- 
cintamani and Rajanaka Ananda wrote Kav yaprakasa-nidarsand. 
Again, Rajanakaratnakantha wrote a commentary called Sara- 
samuccaya. Narasimha  Thakkura wrote Narasimha-mantisd, 
Vaidyanatha Udaharana-candrika, Bhimasena  Diksita wrote 
Sudhasagara, Baladeva Vidyabhüsana wrote a commentary called 
Sahitya-kaumudt and a Tippani called Krsnánandint. Nagoji- 
bhatta wrote two commentaries, Laghüddyota and Brhaduddyota. 
In addition to this we have a commentary by Vacaspati and also 
a commentary by Kamalakara Bhatta. 





RUYYAKA 


His work Alamkdra-sarvasva is a standard work on figures 
of speech. He summarises and compiles the views of Bhamaha, 
Udbhata, Rudrata Vamana, the Vakrokti-jivita, the Vyakti- 
viveka and the Dhvanikara, and deals with about 75 artha- 
lamkaras in addition to the sabdalamkdras, punaruktivadabhasa, 
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chekanuprasa, — vrttanuprasa, yamaka, latanuprasa and citra. 
He adds a few more alomkdras to Mammata's list, such as, 
rarinamo, rasavat, preyas, firjjasvt, sc mühita, bhavedaya, bhava- 
candhi; thavagavalata and adds two new alamkaras, vikalpa and 
vicitra. Vigvanatha was inspired by Ruyyaka and drew some of 
his materials from him. So also did Ehavalt and Kuvalaya- 
nanda. He also sometimes criticises some of the older writers, 
such as Abhinava, on the subject of alamkara. He also often 
refers to Kavyaprakasa. He differs from Mammata on the 
principle on which sabdalamkara and arthalamhára are to be dis- 
tinguished. When Mammata said that the principle should be 
anvaya-vyatireka, Ruyyaka said that it should be asrayasrayibhava. 
The definitions of many of the alamkdras, however, are the same 
as in Kavyaprakasa. 

There is some dispute regarding the authorship of the Vrtri. 
In the Kavyamala edition the first verse says that the Vrtti 
belongs to the author of the Karika.' This view is also support- 
ed by Jayaratha who commented upon the work 75 years later, 
and so did many of the later writers. But the Tangore MSS. says 
that the Alamkarasitras were written by his teacher to which 
Ruyyaka supplied the Vrtti. ^ In the Trivandrum edition, how- 
ever, the commentator Samudrabandha says that the Vrtti 
was written by one Mankhuka or Mankha. We know from 
Mankha's Srikantha-carita (25. 26-30) that Mankha was the 
pupil of Ruyyaka. It appears therefore that there was a tradi- 
tion that Ruyyaka wrote the Karika and Mankha wrote the Vrtti. 
But the conscientious opinion of such persons as Kumarasvam! 
(Ratnapana), Jagannatha, Jayaratha and other writers being on 
the side that both the Karika and the Vrtti were written by 
Ruyyaka, we may safely ignore the statement of Samudrabandha 
(1300 A.D.) who is a much later writer." According to a colophon 


í nmljálamkára-sütrünürh vrttyd tütparyam ucyate 

Alamkárasarvasva, Verse 1. 
W gurvalarhkdrasdtrdnarh vrityd tütparyam ucyate. 
* P. V. Kane's Introduction to Sdhityadarpana, 
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2 ef the MS. of the Sahrdaya-ltla, Rucaka was another name 
= . of Ruyyaka and he was the son of Rajinakatilaka’ According 
| to Jayaratha Ruyyaka wrote a commentary on the Kdvyaprakasa 
called Kavyaprakdsa-samketa. The work Alamkdra-sarvasva is 
often referred to by later writers merely as Sarvasva. In addi- 
tion to Kavyalambkara-sarvasva, Ruyyaka wrote many other works, 
such as, Alambkdrdnusdrint, Kāvyaprakāśa-samketa, | Nátaha- 
mimamsa,  Vyahktiviveka-vicara, Srikantha-stava,  Sahrdaya-lila, 
Sahitya-mtmamsa, Harsacarita-varttika. 

As Ruyyaka quotes from Vikramanka-deva-carita, composed 
about 1085 A.D. according to Bühler, and criticses the Vyakti- 
viveka and the Kavyaprakasa, he must have therefore lived after 
1100 A.D. Mankha’s Srikantha-carita is said to have been com- 
posed between 1135 and 1145 A.D., as Alambkdra-sarvasva con- 
tains quotation from this work it must have been composed not 
earlier than 1150 A.D. The  Kdavyaprakasa-samketa of 
Manikyacandra composed between 1159-60 often refers to the 
Alamkara-sarvasva. Therefore the Alambkdra-sarvasva was 
probably composed between 1135 and 1153." 

Of the commentaries Jayaratha’s Vimarsini was particularly 
famous. It was probably written sometime in the 13th century. 
Jayaratha wrote also another work called Tantraloka-viveka. 
The other commentator, Samudravandha, was in the court of 


t See Pischel’s Introduction to Sprigdra-tilaka (pp. 28-29), 

3 The work was translated into German by Jacobi in Z.D.M.G. 62, 1908, Jacobi in 
J.R.A.S. 1897 held that it was possible that Ruyyaka wrote the sütras and Mañkha the Frtti, 
See also Haricüánd's Kalidása. 

Ruyyaka was also the author of Sahrdaya-lilà, published by R. Pischel. See also Des 
Sanskrit Poetics in which the view held above regarding the identity of authorship of the Frtti 
and the Kdrikad has been subscribed to. 

The fact that five verses of Srikanfha-carita occur in A'arikürasarvasva may be duc 
to the reason that Srikantha-carita of Mankha was submitted to Ruyyaka among others 
for criticism. 

The work has been published inthe Kavyamala series and the Trivandrum series, the 
first containing the commentary Alrikára-vimarsini and the second, the Vrtti of Samudra- 
pandha. There is also another commentary on it which has not yet been published, which 
is called Alamkára-sanjivani by Vidyácakravartil, It was probably written before Mallinátha's 
commentary, before the 14th century. 
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Ravivarma who was born in 1265 A.D. and he may have flourished 
towards the end of the 13th century or towards the beginning of 
the 14th century. 


VAGBHATA Í 


The Vagbhatalamhára of Vagbhata with a commentary by 
Simhadevagani has been .published in the Kavyamala series 
It is a small work containing 260 kārikās, divided into 5 
chapters. The first chapter deals with the mature of Kavya 
and holds that pratibha is the source of Kavya. Pratibha, 
vyutpatti and abhydsa are the three conditions which lead to 
the successful production of poetry. The second chapter is 
devoted to the description of languages in which Kavya is 
written, such as Samskrta, Prakrta, Apabhramsa and Bhūta- 
bhása. It divides Kavya into metrical, non-metrical and mixed 
and deals with the eight dosas of pada, vdkya and artha. The 
4th chapter deals with the sabddlamkdras, citravakrohti, anuprüása 
and yamaha and 35 arthalamhüras and treats of two styles, ` 
Vaidarbhi and Gaudi. 

The author was a Jaina and his real name in Prakrt is 
Bahata and he was probably the son of Soma. The examples are 
mostly the author's own. He probably wrote also a Mahakavya 
called Nemi-nirvana. He probably lived in the first half of the 
12th century. 


HEMACANDRA 


His Kavyanusasana is a small work of compilation with 
but little originality. It is written in the form of sütra and 
vrtti. The sütras were probably called the Kavsünu:asana and 
the vrtti was called Alamkara-ecndamani. There is a short 
commentary on the Vrtti containing some examples. It is 
divided into eight chapters. The first deals with the nature of 
Kavya, regarding what constitutes Kavya, the various meanings 
of sabda and artha. The second deals with rasa, the third treats 
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of dosa, the fourth guna, the fifth figures of speech and so also the 
sixth. The 7th discusses the various kinds of heroes and heroines 
and the 8th classifies the Kavya. He borrowed extensively from 
Rajasekhara's Kadvyamtmamsd, — Kavyaprakasa, Dhvanydloka 
and Locana. In the commentary, however, he gives copious 
examples, but he exercises but little influence on his successors. 
He is primarily a grammarian. He was born in 1088 A.D. and 


died in 1172 A.D. 
JAYADEVA 


His Candraloka contains 10 chapters of 350 verses. The 
füirst as usual is dedicated to the definition and condition of 
poethood and the classification of wards, the 2nd to dosa, the 
3rd to devices adopted by poets to heighten the charm of their 
words, the 4th to gunas, the 5th to alamkaras, the 6th to rasa, 
the 7th to vyahjand, the 8th to guntbhuta-vyanga, the 9th to 
laksana the 10th to abhidha. The author was the son of 
Mahadeva and Sumitra and wrote the celebrated Kavya, 
Prasanna-Raghava. He is different from the author of 
Gitagovinda, who was the son of Bhojadeva and Ramadevi and 
was an inhabitant of Kenduvilva in Birbhüm, Bengal. It 
is a much later work, probably not earlier than the 12th 
century A.D. 

The text was published first in Madras, 1857, Calcutta, 
1874, 1877, and 1906 by Jivananda; by Subrahmyanya at 
Vizagapatam in 1908; by Venkatacaryya Sastri, Palghat, 1912; 
by Nirnayasagara Press 1912-1917; with the commentary of 
Candraloka-nigudhartha-dipika. The Madras edition containing 
the Budha-ranjant commentary is a commentary on the artha- 
lamkāra section and not on the whole of the text. It had also 
many other commentaries, such is, Sdradagama, Candraloka- 
prakdía by Proddyota Bhatta, Rakdgamasudha by Visves vara 
also called Gaga Bhatta, Rama by Vidyanatha Payagunda, a 
commentary by Vajacandra, Sdradasarvari by VirOpaksa, and 
Candraloka-dipika by an anonymous writer. 
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BHANUDATTA 


His Rasa-tarangini is a work in eight chapters, dealing merely 
with the various components of rasa, such as, bhava, stha yibhava, 
anubhava, sáttvikabhava, vyabhicadribhava and various rasas, etc. 
The Rasa-manjart deals with the nature of the heros and 
heroines and the parts they play. He seems to have drawn 
much from Dasa-riipaka. He was the son of Gane$vara and 
belonged to the Videha country on the bank of the Ganges. 
He probably flourished towards the end of the 13th or the 
beginning ofthe 14th century. His Gita-gaurisa seems to have 
been modelled on  Jayadeva's Gitagobinda, and Jayadeva is 
generally placed in the 12th century A.D. The commentary 
Rasa-mafijart-prakasa* owas written in 1428. This also 
corroborates Our conclusion about the date of Bhanudatta that 
he flourished sometime at the end of the 13th or the beginning 
of the 14th century. 


VIDYADHARA 


His work Ekāvali with the Tarala commentary by Mallinatha 
has been published by Trivedi in the Bombay Sanskrit Series. 
All the examples are Vidyadhara's own and contain panegyrics 
of King Narasimha of Utkala in whose court he lived, just 
as there are other works, e.g, Prataparudra-yasobhiisana, 
Raghunatha-bhüpattya. This work is divided into eight chapters 


í Rasamafjariprakéda was published in Madras 1872 and 1881, with Vyarngdrtha- 
kaumud! of Anantapandita and Kasamajijariprakdia of Nigoj! Bhatta was published in the 
Benaras Sanskrit Serics in 1904 and was also Wevikardcedryya dri, Madras 1909. 
There were many commentaries as if apart from those mentioned above. such as, 
Parimala by Sesacintámani, 17th century, Ratamajijarivikdsa by Gopàála Acáryya, 15th 
century, ARasikarafljan! by Gopala Bhakta, son of MHarivarhéa Bhatta, 
Vyangydriha-kKaumudi by Visvedvara, son of Laksmidhara, Resamafjarydmoda by 
Raügasvámin, Fyargydrtha-diplkà by Anandagarman. Bhünubhüva-praküásini by Madhava, 
Rasikarafijana by Brajarája Diksita, and Rasamafjarl-sthilatdtparydrtha by an anonymous 
writer. The RasatarariginI has also a number of commentaries, such as, Nauka by Gangáráma 
Rasikarafjant by Venidatta, Seru by Jivarüja, ARasodadkhi by Ganesa, Rasodadhi by 
Mahadeva, Sdhityatudhd by Nemisádhu, Nitanatari by Bhagavadbhajta, a commentary by 


Samafljasd or 


Divakara, another by Ayodhyáprasád. 
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and others. The 2nd chapter deals with the threefold meanings 





x of words, abhidha, laksana, and vyanjand ; the third and fourth 


with dhvani and gunibhüta-vyanga and the fifth with guna and 


vin the sixth with dosa, the seventh with sabdalamhaàra and the 


eighth with arthalamkdra. ‘The work is based on the Küvya- 
prakaga and Alamkarasarvasva. Mr. Trivedi in his edition of the 
work brings out all the important data about his date and it 
appears that the author was patronised either by KeSava Nara- 
simha (1282-1307) or by Pratapa Narasimha (1307-1327). He 


therefore probably flourished in the 14th century.’ 


VIDYANATHA 


An excellent edition of Vidyanatha's Pratdparudra-yaso- 
bhusana with a commentary called Ratndpana by Mallinatha’s son 
Kumarasvaml has been brought out by Trivedi in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series. It consists of kārikās, vrttis, and illustrations. 
The illustrations are all composed by the writer in honour of his 
patron. 'The patron is said to be a Kakatiya king of Telangana, 
Prataparudradeva, also called Virarudra or Rudra whose capital 
was at Ekasila (Warangal). The work is divided into 9 chapters 
or prakdsanas and the following subjects are dealt with in 
order :—heros, nature of Kavya, nature of ndtaka, rasa, dosa, 
guna, éabdalamkara, arthalamkara, migralamkdra. It deals with 
some new alamkdaras not taken up by Mammata, or described by 
him, such as parindma, ullekha, vicitra and  vikalpa. He 
flourished probably in the beginning of the 14th century. 
Ratnápana is an excellent commentary by Kumarasvami, son ot 


Mallinatha.* 


1 On discussions about his date see J.B.R.A.S , Vols. X. & XI ; Telang's article in 
Indian Antiquary, Vols. I & 111; Bühler's reports on Sanskrit Manuscripts 1874 ; Rasdrnava- 
pov p. 107 ; sec also Dr. De's Sanskrit Poetics and Kane's Introduction to Sdhitya 


* In addition to Trivedi's edition there were also two other editions of the wokr. 
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VAGBHATA II 


The Kavydnusdsana of Vagbhata has been published with the 
Alamkara-tilaka commentary in the Kavyamala Series, written in 
the form of sütra, vrtti and examples. It is divided into 5 
chapters. In the first he deals with the definition of Kavya and 
the conditions of poets, the division of Kavya as gadya, padya 
and migra and the distinction between mahakavya, ākhyāyikā, 
katha, campu and misra-kdvya including the 10 rüpakas. The 
2nd chapter deals with the 16 dosas of pada, 14 dosas of vakya 
and 14 dosas of artha and 10 gunas according to Dandin and 
Vamana. But he holds that gunas are really 3 in number, 
madhuryya, ojas and prasáda and he admits 3 ritis—gaudi, 
vaidarbhi and  püncált. In the 3rd chapter he describes 63 
arthalamkaras and mentions among them some rare alambkdras, 
anya, apara, pürva, lesa, vihita, mata, ubhayanydsa, bhava and 
asth. In the 4th chapter he deals with 6 sabdalamkdras, e.g., citra, 
slesa, anuprdsa, vakrokti, yamaha, and punaruktavadabhdsa. In 
the 5th he deals with the rasas and the varieties of heroes and 
heroines. He probably wrote a mahd@kavya called Rsabha-deva- 
carita and a work on metrics, Chando’nusdsana. He was the son of 
Nemikumara and probably lived in the 15th century A.D. He 
has but little originality in his work and has drawn his materials 
from Kadvyamimamsa and Kávyaprahkàása. 


VISVANATHA 


Vigvanatha’s Sdhitya-darpana is a very popular work on 
alamkadra. His great grand-father, Narayana, was a very learned 
man and had written many works on Alamkara, and his father 
Candra$ekhara was a poet and he often quotes from his father's 
work. He mentions two works of his father, Puspamata and 
Bhasarnava. In all probability he was an inhabitant of Orissa 
as he sometimes gives Oriya equivalents of Sanskrit words in his 
commentary on Kavyaprahkasa. Both his father and he himself 
probably held high offices in the court of the king of Kalinga, 

O.P. 220—71 















| igra at a a He was pro- 
bi bly a . Vaisnava in religion" id was also a poet and he quotes 
| Ecos own verses both in Sanskrit and Prakrt. He wrote a number 
" of other works such as, Rüghava-vilasa, Kuvalayasva-carita—a 
Prakrt kavya, Prabhavatt and Candrakala (both natikds), and 
also Prasasti-ratnavali and a karambhaka in 16 languages. His 
Sahityadarpana was composed in 1384 A.D.* There are at least 
4 commentaries on Sühityadarpana,— Sáhityadarpana-locana by 
Anantadasa, Sahityadarpana-tippana by Mathuranath Sukla, 
Sahitya-darpana-vivrti by Ramacarana Tarkavāgīśa and Sahitya- 
darpana-prabha by Gopinatha. 


KESAVAMISRA 


His Alamhkara-sekhara, written as harika, vrtti and examples, 
has been published in the Kavyamala series. It is said in the 
vrtti that the kārikās were written by one Sauddhodani. The 
author has drawn largly from Kavyddarsa, Kauyamimamsa, 
Dhvanydloka, Kavyaprakása, and Vagbhatalamkara. It is divided 
into 8 chapters called ratnas, and deals with the conditions of 
kavya, the ritis, the threefold meanings of words, the dosas, the 
gunas and the alamkdras, the nature of heroes and heroines, the 
conventions of poets, subjects to be described in a kdvya, tricks of 
words and the rasas. He also regards rasa as the soul of poetry. 
The work was written, as the writer says, at the instance of 
the King Manikyacandra, the son of Dharmacandra who flourished 
in the middle of the 16th century. 


APPAYA DIKSITA 


Appaya wrote 3 works on poetics, Vrtti-vdrttika in 2 
chapters dealing with words and their meanings. Kuvalaya- 
nanda, is an elementary treatise of alambkdra in which he adds 24 
more alamhkaras to the 100 alamkdaras already given in Candrdloka. 
His third work is Citra-mimamsa, in which he deals with dhvani, 


1 For a discussion on his date see P. V. Kane's Introduction to Sahiryadarpana. 
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guntbhutavyanga and citrakdvya and treats of a number of 
alamhkaras. Jagannatha in his Rasa-gangdadhara tries to refute the 
doctrines of Citramimamsa and calls his work Citramtmamsda- 
khandana, but curiously enough, he stops at apahnuti. Appaya 
Diksita quotes from Ekavalt, Prataparudra-yasobhisana and 
Alamkara-sarvasva-sanjivant and must therefore be later than the 
14th century. Dr. Hultzsch in the Epigraphica Indica, Vol. 4, 
shows that the Venkatapati referred to in Kuvalaydnanda was 
Venkata I of Vijayanagara, one of whose grants is dated 1601 A.D. 
Appaya Diksita therefore flourished in the first quarter of the 


17th century. 
JAGANNATHA 


The Rasa-gatigddhara of Jagannatha together with its 
commentary Marma-prakdsa by Nage$abhatta has been published 
in the Kavyamala series. It is a standard work an poetics, of 
the same rank as Dhvanydloka and Kdvyaprakdsa. The work 
consists of karikds, vrttis and examples which are all from the 
author’s pen. He often boldly criticises celebrated writers of 
the past offering his own independent views. He holds that 
not rasa but ràmantyakatd is the essence of good Kavya." The 
work suddenly breaks off in the second chapter while dealing 
with the uttardlamkadra and Nàge$a's commentary also goes no 
further. It seems therefore probable that Jagannatha could not 
complete his work. His wrtti is very erudite and contains 
references to his many views on the subject of the theory of 
vyahjana or dhvani and the expression of rasa, which are not 
available in any other work of alamkdra. In addition to Rasa- 
gangddhara and Citra-mimümsd-khandana he wrote another 
work called BAdmint-vildsa published by L. R. Vaidya in the 
Kavyamala series. He wrote a criticism of Bhattoji Dtksita’s 
Manorama and called it Manorama-kuca-mardana. 

Jagannatha was a Tailanga Brahmana who studied under 
his own father Perubhatta, and Sesavire$vara. The title 


1 ramaniyakdrtha-pratipadakas $abd ah kávyam—Rasagarigádhara. 
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ja Paùditaraja was given to him by Shahjahan. He wrote a work 
i called Asafa-vildsa, probably mourning the death of the favourite 
l <han-Khanan who died in 1641 A.D. and praises Dara Siko 
in his Jagadabharana. He probably lived in the middle of the 
17th century. | 









AU 


LATER MINOR WRITERS 


. Quite a large number of Alamkara works has been written in 
recent times and it may be worthwhile to mention some of their 
names :—Acyuta-Sarma's Sahitya-sdra, a work of 12 chapters, 
of the 19th century, Ajitasenacaryya’s Alamkdra-cintamani and 
Srngdra-manjari (the writer was a Jaina), Anuratna-mandana or 
Ratna-mandana-gani's Jalpa-kalpa-lata—probably of the 16th 
century, Mugdha-medhakara by the same author, Anantaraya's 
Kavisamaya-kallola, Ananta’s Sahitya-kalpa-vallt, Amrtananda 
Yogin's Alamkdara-samgraha (edited in Calcutta, 1887, with an 
English translation), Mallaraja’s Rasa-ratna-dipika,  Indrajit's 
Rasika-priya, Kacchape$vara Diksita’s Ramacandra-yasobhusana, 
Kandalayarya's Alamkdra-sirobhusana, Katyayana Subrahmanya 
Sori’s Alamkara-kaustubha probably at the end of the 18th century, 
Kanticandra Mukhopadhyaya's Kavya-dipika (Calcutta 1870 and 
1876), Kasilaksmana Kavi's Alamkara-grantha, Krsna's Sdahitya- 
tarangini, Kumbha's Rasaratna-kosa, (15th century), Krspnabhatta's 
Vrtti-dipika, Krsna Diksita’s Raghunatha-bhipdliya, Krsna 
Sarman’s Manddara-makaranda-campt, (edited in the Kavyamala 
and the Rasaprakasa). The writer was later than Appayya 
Diksita. We have also KeSavabhatta’s Rasika-sanjtvani, Ganga- 
nanda-maithila’s Karna-bhisana (probably in the 16th century). 
It is unnecessary, however, to enumerate these names of Alamkara 
works of later writers which exceed one hundred in number. 
Besides these, there are more than fifty anonymous works on 
Alamkara. Quite a large number of these names have been 
collected from the catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in Dr. S. K. De's 
"Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I and also in P. V. Kane's Introduction to 
Sahityadar pana. 








CHAPTER Il 
PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY TASTE AND CRITICISM 


INTRODUCTORY 


From the preceding sketch of the history of the old school 
of writers on Alamkara and the works on Alamkara it may appear 
that though our history of alamkdra begins with Bhamaha or 
Bharata, the science of alamkāra must have begun in association 
with the grammatical ways of thinking, probably from the 2nd or 
the 3rd century B.C. I have pointed out elsewhere that upama 
as a decorated form has been very well investigated by Yaska and 
Panini. It seems natural therefore to think that the early 
efforts on the subject must have generally concentrated them- 
selves on the discovery of these decorative forms of speech 
which go by the name of alamkdra. A close study of the 
Rudradaman inscription of Junagadh in the 2nd century A.D. 
shows clearly that certain dignified ways of literary delivery 
were accepted as binding in high literary circles. It may 
naturally be regarded quite a feasible process of turning to 
the other topics of alamkāra-śästra from an acute observation 
of the conditions under which a figure of speech becomes really 
an alamhara. It was found that a literary composition must 
first of all be free from grammatical errors and must internally 
be logically coherent. Kautilya’s Arthasdstra gives us fairly 
elaborate canons for regulating the composition of different types 
of royal edicts. It also became evident to these early inquirers 
that difierent forms of compositions became effective in diverse 
ways and that these ways of composition were of a structural 
character which belonged to the composition as a whole and 
could not be located in any particular part of the composition. 
These were called the riti or mode. No Alamkdara writer has 


fe 
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clarified the matter as to why these different modes of writings 
were called Gaudi, Pancal, Magadht, and the like. Bhamaha, 
the earliest writer on alamkdra, expresses the view that this 
has nothing to do with the countries which form the basis of the 
nomenclature. They are merely technical names of different 
forms or styles. But it is very curious that in any case 
different forms of style should be associated with the names of 
different important centres of culture. We know already from 
the stray remarks found in the Vyakarana Mahabhasya that 
Patahjali had noticed that people of different parts of India were 
fond of different kinds of expressions. Thus some had a 
predilection to an exaggerated use of the taddhita-pratyaya, 
others for using long compounds.' This signifies that already 
by Patafijali’s time people in different centres of culture had 
made their mark in literature by their style of composi- 
tion. This literature must have been at one time pretty vast 
to make literary tendencies remarkable to an author who lived 
somewhere in Northern India. We know also that Vidarbha 
was within the empire of Pusyamitra at whose sacrifice 
Patanjali officiated as a priest. Magadha was also a well-known 
centre of culture from the time of the Nandas. Pancala and 
Sarasena were places of culture from very early times; but no 
ancient literature has come down to us except the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. The subject of literary style is naturally 
associated with what may be called defects and excellences. 
The attention of the earlier writers on alamhüra was thus 
drawn principally to the subject of style. We therefore find 
that no one before the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana had 
turned to the problem of literary emotion and regarded it as the 
most essential desideratum in literature. Some indeed emphasised 
the importance of the figure of speech, but others had emphasised 
the importance of style and grace. Some had also noticed that 
whenever there is good poetry the utterance is of a striking 
nature. It is not true, however, that the subject of literary 


» See Patafjali’s Paspasdhotha. 
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J emotion was not discussed by the writers that came between 
Bharata and the Dhvanikara. But as Bharata's own remarks 
about rasa appertained to dramas that were actually played, 
people were loath to believe that literary emotion occupied as 
‘much place in a poem as in a play. In a play the dialogues 
formed a necessary part and for this reason Bharata also discussed 
the faults and excellences of prose speech and also treated of 
the figures of speech. In the 16th chapter of his work he had 
referred to these as signifying the defining concept of literature. 
But excepting Dandin the later writers had ignored this 
view and had been content leaving them as being connected to 
the construction of a play. Among the alamkdras, Bharata had 
counted only upamd, rüpaka, dipaka, and yamaka. We know 
that fairly elaborate discussions on upamá appears both in Panini 
and his commentators. There can also be little doubt that 
Bhamaha, Dandin, Udbhata, Vamana and others had largly been 
influenced by these views. Only Dandin had withstood the 
temptation. Later writers on alamkdra had indeed discovered 
many varieties of upamd. 

Bharata in discussing about defects and excellences pointed 
out that the following must be regarded as instances of defects, 
ep, to say the same thing only by a change of words, to 
introduce irrelevant or vulgar things, to commit a break of 
thought, or to say anything which is invalid, metrical lapse, the 
use of words without proprierty and full of grammatical erros. 
Bhamaha also mentions the defects and these are as follows :— 
absence of complete sense, repetation, irrelevant speech, doubtful 
meaning, break of order, break of metre or pause, to make 
euphonic combinations in wrong places and to enter into 
anomalous descriptions,—descriptions which are against the 
principles of art, common usage and reasonings. Though some- 
"what differently stated, these agree in essence with the defects 
counted by Bharata. In addition to these Bhamaha mentions 
other defects, e.g., where the sense is forced, unclear, obscure, 
loss of proper emphasis, use of such difhcult words as may 








ob⸗ A st the comprehension of sense, impossible descriptions, 
vulgar words and vulgar significance or the use of harsh words. 
"When these are compared with the defects pointed out by 
Mammata we find that with closer inspection many new defects 
have come out. Thus, according to Mammata there are sixteen 
kinds of defects of words, e.g, use of harsh words, incorrect 
words, those not incorrect yet not current in usage, to use words in 
a wrong meaning, to use a word in an obscure sense ignoring the 
more patent meaning, to use words which are antagonistic to the 
emotions that are to be roused, to use words merely for the sake 
of keeping the metre, to use words in a meaning which it does 
not possess, obscenity, to use words in a doubtful meaning, to 
use words in such technical meanings in which they are used 
only in special works, to use vulgar words, to have recourse to 
ungraceful meanings, to create obscurities, to lay emphasis on 
the wrong place, to use words in such a manner that undesirable 
and unwholesome suggestions may be apparent, and so forth. 
To these Mammata adds the defects not of words but of 
sentences : to use words contrary to the intended emotions, to 
make euphonic combinations in wrong places, to use more or 
less words than is necessary, to make an idea drop after rising to 
a height, after having nished an idea to take it up again, 
the absence of link between connected sentences not to give 
proper importance to an idea, to compose sentences in such a 
manner that one may be dependent on the other for its compre- 
hension, to make compositions in such a manner that the 
meaning is not available without making insertions, wrong use 
of words, breaking of the expected order, to introduce all on 
a sudden an unexpected and contrary emotion. In addition to 
these, Mammata has spoken of many defects of sense, such as, 
to describe such things which are not indispensable for the main 
purport of the speech ; to use words in such a manner that there 
may be difficulty in comprehending the sense; to contradict 
` oneself ; to use words in a wrong order; to use sentences in a 
—— such that though their meaning is comprehended the 
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purport remains obscure ; to speak unconventionally ; to fail to 
speak in a new manner. | 


If we consider the above-mentioned defects enumerated by 
Bhamaha and Mammata, we find that in a higher sense they may 
all be regarded as defects of style. In the modern European 
concept style signifies the manner in which a particular persona- 
lity gives expression to himself. Whenever the question of perso- 
nality comes there comes the question of the way of his enjoy- 
ment and the motive that is urged by such an enjoyment. Now, 
many of the defects enumerated are really defects of expression, 
ie, defects that delay the expression, obscure its clarity, or 
effects, the height of its vigour or bring in associations that 
operate to throw it out of gear. Mammata regarded sabda and 
artha as being the body of literature. The body should not be 
such that it might give a false expression to the soul within. It is 
the soul within that out of the whole nature selects a particular 
part and enjoys it and returns to the world its enjoyment 
through the vehicle of thought and language so that similar 
enjoyments may be produced in others. 

But in the earlier writings of Indian authors of Alamkara the 
style was limited to the mere externals of sabda and artha though 
at times the true significance of rasa, of emotional enjoyment 


peeped in and through them. Mammata had the advantage of 
the deep wisdom of Anandavardhana and Abhinava and as such 


he had counted as defect whatever delayed the communication 
of the emotion or obscured it or arrested its heightening or laid 
itin the wrong channel, or to its partial apprehension. From 
Bhamaha to Vamana no one had given the right emphasis on 
aesthetic emotion and for that reason they could not see eye 
to eye to Mammata's view that detraction from aesthetic enjoy- 
ment was what constituted defects. But Bhamaha had so cleverly 
put the whole thing that it cannot be gainsaid that he regarded 
the sweetness of emotion as being the fundamental essential of 
literature. Against Mammata it may be said that we notice some 
sort of hesitancy in such admission. "Though in describing dosa 
O.P, 220—72 





ZS E : | b. J > | 
* e defines them as those that hinder the expression of rasa, yet in 
defining kavya he says—Kavya is that which should not be 
marred by defects should have excellences, but may or may not 


have alamkaras. Now, such a definition would not necessarily 
mean that it is indispensable for poetry to be charged with emo- 
tion. Among later writers also Jagannatha did not admit this 


indispensable character of rasa. All the defects that have hitherto 


been pointed out lead to an obscurity of comprehension, un- 
desirable suggestion or wheeling of the mind out of its track by 
impossible description which lead to the misapprehension of 
aesthetic enjoyment. Bhamaha always insisted on the fact that 
the style of poetry should be easy of comprehension for if this 
is not so then even if the poems are charged with emotions they 
would fail to affect us. He had in many places contrasted 
lterature and other sciences as honey and bitter pills. He had 
also told us that unless something is sald in a striking manner 
it was no poetry, He was thus in a way hinting that aesthetic 
emotion and its unobstructed communication constituted the art 
of poetry. Dandin has not said anything very definite about the 
relation between the defects and the excellences, yet he has ad- 
mitted the relativity of some of the defects. He has also said that 
whatever is not available in the Vaidarbhi style should be regarded 
as defects. It would not be wrong to think that he had regarded 
the defects to be those which were opposed to the excellences. In 
the classification of dosas there is hardly any agreement between 
the various writers on alamhaára. But it would be unfruitful for 
us to enter into that discussion. But from Bhàmaha to Mammata 
most of the authors have signified the relative chapter of some of 
the dosas. Thus, the use of harsh words may be a defect in 
amorous poetry but it should be an excellence in heroic poetry. 
Bhamaha has said that it is by the manner of use that a defect may 
be an excellence or an excellence may be a defect." 
+ sannivega-vigesattu duruktam api fobhate 


nilah paláéam dbaddham antardle srajam iva 
kifteld áiraya-saundaryád dhatte fobhamasddhvapt 


A 


kdntd-vilocana-nyastam malimasam ivdfjanam. 
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Bhoja also counted a number of dosas but there is no originality 
in it. Bhamaha is unwilling to accept the rigidity of the 
classification of style as Gaudi, Vaidarbht, Pancalt, etc. and 
he dismisses also the list of ten gunas accepted by Bharata. In 
their place he accepts only three, viz., sweetness, strength and 
simplicity. The excellences (gunas) are integral to the structure 
of the style, whereas the figures of speech are comparatively 
external. This is the view that Udbhata has expressed in his 
commentary on Bhàmaha.' 

Vamana has described excellences as those that beautify 
speech and he defined Alamhara as heightening the nature of 
speech. Mammata has severely criticised this view of Vamana. 
Vamana has counted ten excellences depending on words and ten 
on its significance. He used the same terms in double senses to 
denote the excellence of words and the excellence of meaning. 
Thus, the word ojas means the thickness of word-structure but 
it also means gravity of meaning. Prasdda means on the one 
hand the loose structure of a sentence and on the other hand it 
means simplicity of meaning. Slesa means on the one hand 
smoothness of expression while on the other hand it also means 
the existence of various meanings of one word, and so on. 
Bharata, Dandin and Bhamaha practically followed the same 
principle in counting the excellences, but there is a difference 
of meaning in the terms used by them. Thus, what 
Dandin called ‘slesa’ is called 'ojas by  Bhàmaha, and 
Vamana's 'prthak-padatva' and ‘agradmyakata’ are equivalent 
to Dandin’s madhuryya! There is no agreement between 
Vamana's ‘samādhi and  Dandin's ‘samādhi; while ‘ojas’ 


! yathá tadvad-asüdhiyah sudhiyafca prayojayet 
tad grühyam surabhikusumam grdmyametan nidheyam 
dhatte sobhark viracitamidam sthdnamasyaitad asya 
mdlakdro racayati yatha sddhu vijidya mdldm 
yogyam kdvyesu avahita-dhiyd tadvad evdbhidhdnam. 
—Bhimaha /. 54-55, 58-59. 
samavdyavrttya  $auryyddayah  samiyogavrttyá tu hürddaya itvasmdt gundlamkárd- 
ndr  bhedah, ojabprobhptindmanuprdsopamdadindm cobhayesüm api samavdyavritya sthitirité 
gaddalikápravdhenaivaisárh bhedah, 










as been used by Bharata to mean ‘solid structure’ of long com- 


pounds with which Dandin and Bhoja agree, while Hemcandra 
. does not. According to Hemcandra ‘ojas’ means ‘to attribute 
= greatness to the meaning.’ The same may be said of Bhoja. 

His definitions sometimes agree with Vamana and sometimes do 


not. We thus see that the technical names used to denote the 
various excellences by the different writers do not agree. Bhoja 
and others have mentioned new excellences which are absent in 
the treatment from Bharata to Vamana. It also appears that 
not all our senses can be present in every case of literary struc- 
ture. The existence of some may easily bar out others. 
Mammata has emphasised the view that the excellences belong 
to the aesthetic emotion. For that reason the defects 
of aesthetic emotion will involve a difference of aesthetic 
qualities. Generally, the classification of the gunas are of an 
arbitrary character. Thus Mammata criticising Vamana says 
that what Vamana calls different gunas are sometimes such that 
some of them are modifications of one guna. What Vamana 
calls slesa, samadhi, udāratā and prasáda are included within 
'ojas; It has been suggested that the gunas are those excellen- 
ces which influence the mind in a particularly favourable manner 
and makes its speech original. In many cases the so-called 
gunas are but the absence of defects. Again, what has been 
counted as gunas by some have been regarded by others as being 
only poetical skill. 

Many of our modern writers have considered it advantageous 
to speak of the divergence of views of the different Alamkara 
authors as being capable of being classified in the Western 
fashion, such as, the Riti school, the alamikara school or the 
Dhvani school. Iam forced to submit a dissenting note, to this 
way of classification. From Bharata to Anandavardhana every- 
one of the writers of Alamkara understood the importance of 
dosa, guma, riti, rasa, and alamkdra as constituting the grounds 
of appraisal of the value of any kavya. But of these writers if 
Wamana regarded riti or style to constitute the chief essence ıt 
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cannot be regarded that he thereby formed a school by himself. 
We do not know of any other author who like Vamana says, 
ritivatma kadvyasya! Dandin as well as most other writers have 
given much space to riti, dosa, guna, and alamkdra. The 
doctrine of gunas was also an old doctrine and we find mddhuryya, 
kanti, and udarata referred to there. Bharata enumerates 10 
gunas and they are more or less the same as those enumerated 
by Dandin and Vamana. But as rasa is more important for 
Natya-sdstra Bharata laid greater stress on rasa than on dosa or 
guna, whereas Dandin gives greater preference to dosa, guna and 
alamkara, as almost the whole of his work is dedicated to dosa, 
guna and alamkdras. Dandin, however, expands the concept of 
alamkaras and includes the gunas within them. We have already 
stated that the attention of the early writers was drawn primarily 
ro the literary embellishments found in figures of speech. But 
as thought advanced it was found that the literary embellishment 
would not really be embelishment unless certain other conditions 
be fulfilled, as for example, as Bhamaha stated, that there 
must be a strikingness or archness (vakrokti) or originality and 
due exaggeration (atisayokti) without which the alamháras would 
not be alamkdras and Dandin pointed out that the literary excel- 
lences or the gunas also constitute alamkdras which form the 
essence of the Kadvyamdrga. The word mürga means the 
way and this is very nearly the same as the riti of Vamana. 
The gunas there refer to the way of speech or the style. The 
previous writer did not fully realise the value of the excellences 
or the gunas as constituting the essence of good style. Dandin 
however defines Kavya as  istartha-vyavacchinna-padàávalt. 
The padavalt should be istürthavyavacchinna, i.e., agreeable, 
plesent. Naturally the question would arise how should the 
words be arranged that they may produce the istürtha. The 
way of making the suitable arrangement of sound or sense should 
be such that they may be pleasureable. Even Kuntaka in later 
times laid emphasis on the particular bandha or arrangement of 
sabda and artha as constituting a good Kavya and he said that 
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such an arrangement can only be successful when it is manipula- 
ted by genius that knows how to make it striking. Dandin had 


not definitely introduced the idea of the proper arrangement of 
sense or artha as Kuntaka did, he only spoke of padavalt 
and did not introduce the concept of artha which, however, 
must have been latent in his mind. Kuntaka made it patent. 
What Kuntaka calls bandha is vyavaccheda or marga in Dandin. 
Bharata himself also spoke of the kdvya-gunas but he does not 
speak of rīti. Dandin as a matter of fact spread out his gunas 
as indicating only two varieties of style, the Vaidarbht and the 
Gaudt. These names, however, are not Dandin’s own as we 
find them also in Bhamaha. I have already pointed out that 
even at the time of Patafjali, different cultural centres in India 
had demonstrated their inclinations towards different styles of 
composition. Bana in his Harsacarita in a much later time 
confirms the view. Bhamaha mentioned the gunas independent- 
ly of the style. But Dandin included them within the style. 
Bharata also regarded the gunas as belonging to the kàvya as a 
whole and not to the style, while the later writers like Mammata 
and others regarded the gunas as belonging to rasa. According 
to Dandin it is the Vaidarbhamdrga that carries within -it the 
correct integration of the ten gunas which may be regarded as 
the very life of the Vaidarbhamarga and are absent in the Gaudi. 
The ten gunas enumerated by Dandin are neither logically dis- 
tinct nor exhaustive. Of the gunas enumerated by Dandin 
the samadhi is really upamalamhkara whereas the other gunas refer 
to the sonorous effects of sound, compactness of words and clear- 
ness of meaning. Dandin says that alamkdras are those qualities 
that produce the embellishment of kavya (kdvyasobhahkarán 
dharman alamkaran pracaksate). In such a wide scope gunas 


1 Theten gunas of Dapdin are;—3lesa (compactness), prasdda (clearness), samará (proper 
grouping of the word-sounds), madhuryya (alliterative sweetness and absence of vulgarity), 
sukumdrata (soft sounds), arthavykti (explicitness of sense, which is almost the same as 
prasdda), uddratva (expression of high spirit), ojas (force proceeding from the use of com- 
pounds), kënt (agreeableness, due to consonance of usage, convention and the like), samādhi 
(transference of characters, qualities and actions). 
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are also included within the concept of alamkaára and in chapter 
Il, 3 he speaks of the gunas constituting the Vaidarbhi style as 
alamkaras and distinguishes these from other alamkaras which 
may exist both in the Gaudt and the Vaidarbht style and these 
may be regarded as the general alamkdras.* 

We thus find that Dandin conceives of as kavya that compo- 
sition of words that produces pleasure. Here, of course, the 
idea of rasa is very dominant. Asa matter of fact it is the very 
defining concept of kavya, its very soul. For, if a particular 
composition did not produce pleasure it could not be kavya at all. 
Bhamaha also distinguishes kavya from sdstra as honey and 
bitter guduct. But the production of pleasure being the common 
quality of all kavya, a further criterion of superiority is added as 
depending on the presence or absence of further embellishment. 
If Dandin could logically think it would have occurred to him, 
why do these embellishments add to the charm of poetry if 
poetry be that which produces pleasure? Is that not an intro- 
duction of a new standard? If this is a new standard what 
constitutes the character of this standard? Or do these qualities 
add to the charm of poetry because they heighten or make it easy 
to enjoy the pleasure better! This would have naturally brought 
him to the position of Mammata. He however, did not follow 
this line of thinking and regarded the sobha of kávya as being 
something different from the 'istártha' or desirability. But then 
a new difficulty occurred—the gunas produce sobha, so do the 
alamkdras. ‘Therefore gunas also must be alamhkaras.* 


kaścin müárga-vibhagürtham uktàh pràg apy alamkrivah | 
sddhdragam alathkdra-jdtam adya pradarsyate 1 
—Kdvyddarsa. 

ie., in treating the vaidarbhi style we have shown some of the elartkdras (which are nothing 
but the gunas), and now we are describing those alamkdras which are present in both Gaudi- 
and Falidarbhi. 

s Thus, Tarupa Vácaspati in commenting on Kdvyaprakdfa II 3 says : 
pürvarh Slesadayo dasa gumá ipyuktam, katharh te'larikürd ucyante iti cet $obhákaratvam hi 
alamküra-laksanam, tallaksana-yogat te'pyalarhküráh.........gund alarmikára eva ityácáryáh...... 
tatah 4dlesüdayah  gunármakàülarikürüh | pürvam mdrga-prabheda-pradarfandya uktàh, idàntrm 
tu márga-dvaya sádhàárand alamkdrd ucyante. 
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ah. ek he treatment of the figures of speech that are common to 
. Vaidarbhi and Gaudi Dandin takes up the sabdalamkaras, 
sarticularly yamaha and 35 arthalamharas.' ` 

| As regards dosa Dandin generally regards the opposites of 
the gunas as dosa, but as three of the gunas have no opposites, 
Dandin counts the dosas as seven. Dandin does not discuss the 
question as to whether dosas are positive or negative. He only 
holds that the Vaidarbhi riti is free from the dosas and that they 
are only to be found in the Gaudi riti. But Vamana positively 
declares the dosas as being the negations of gunas. According to 
Vamana sabda and artha form the body of kavya, and riti, the 
structural arrangement of words (visista-pada-racaná) is its soul. 
But if only a particular structure or regiment of words be the 
soul of good poetry what is this particular element? Vaàmana's 
answer is this that it is that structure that contains gunas. He 
holds further that in Vaidarbht we have all the ten kinds of 
gunas, in the Gaudi we have only ojas and Ranti and in the 
Pancalt only madhuryya and saukumüáryya. But he does not 
discuss the question as to why a particular guna should be so 
called and should a particular structure containing particular 
gunas be given preference to other structures. The gunas are 
regarded by Vamana as qualities of sabda and artha, but the 
commentator notes that the gunas really belong to the riti. 
Their existence is proved according to Vamana by the testimony 
of men of taste. Vàmana's enumeration of gurias or rather the 
names that he ascribed to the various gunas is different from that 
of Dandin. Butin essence they may be regarded às a conse- 
quence of an expansion and systematization of Dandin's ideas. 
It cannot also be said tbat the classifications and the definitions 
are all logically valid and they have been severely criticised by 
M ta. It may also be pointed out that some of the gunas 
of Vamana as well as Dandin are really alamkdras. Following 


1 Both Bhámaha and Dandin devote much time to ciirabandhas called prahelikd 


A and Mågha and Bháravi as well had much preference for these, But Anandavardhana 





discredited them. e 
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Bhamaha. the later writers of alamkara have regarded vakrokti or 
ukti-vaicitrya the principal criterion for the admission of figures 
of speech. 

It is because that none of these writers could discover the 
underlying principle of guna and dosa that they tried to pick up 
in a haphazard manner some of the appealing qualities of a 
delightful poetic conversation. The difference in classification, 
enumeration and nomenclature among the various writers was 
therefore natural. But on the whole it was really Bharata's 
classification that has been developed upto its furthest limits by 
Vamana. Vamana, however, does not stop with the gunas but 
he thinks that a kavya is acceptable because it is alamkdra 
(kavyam grahyam alamkārāt) and defines alamkdra as beauty 
(saundaryyam alamkaram). We find here a double scheme. 
Riti is called the soul of kavya, but a kdvya is acceptable only 
if there is alamkára or saundaryya. The compromise has been 
arrived at by holding that while the gunas are the permanent 
qualities constituting kavya, and are hence called the gunas, the 
alamkáras form additional charms. But why the gunas consti- 
tuting the riti should be regarded as essential for kavya ? The 
answer that we get is that they are indispensable qualities with- 
out which no beauty or charm of poetry can be produced (gunah 
nityà tairvind kavyanamdnupapattih). The alamküras produce 
ónly additional charms. ‘The gunas are said to be related to the 
riti in the samavaya relation or the relation of inherence, whereas 
the alamkdras exist in the relation of samyoga. Mammata has, 
however, pointed out that this view is not correct, for a guna 
like the ojas and an alamkdra like anuprása or upmaü, should 
be regarded as being in samavdya relation. The upshot of the 
whole thing is that alamkdras cannot produce kavya without 
the gunas but the gunas may produce kavyas with out there being 
any almkdra. Vamana does not pay much attention to — 
alamkdras. He counts only anuprdsa and yamaka and «sabda- 
lamkara and regards all arthalamkaras as :involving upama or 
different modes of upamd. 

O.P. 220—73 





— — tis desirable, however, that though here and there among 
. the ancients there may have been people who are inclined to give 
a special emphasis to riti, yet it would be wrong to speak of the 
writers of Alamkaras in the past as belonging to the Riti school 
or the Alamkara school. No such classification is current in the 
Indian tradition of Alamkara and I do not know of a number of 
writers of a particular time as upholding the riti theory so that 
they might be referred to as belonging to the Riti school as we 
may very well find in the field of Indian Philosophy. When we 
fnd that from the time of Sankara there is an unbroken chain of 
authors who held the monistic doctrine and supported it against 
the attack of the opponents, we can speak of these authors as 
belonging to the school of Sankara. But if a writer here and 
a writer there have any special fondness for riti we cannot call 
them as belonging to a particular school, any more than we can 
speak of Hegel as belonging to the Aristotelian school or Kant 
to the Platonic. The fact was that these early writers were 
groping in the dark for discovering a rational principle about the 
essential sine qua non constitution and the nature of kavya and, 
they faltered in their attempts and ran into contradictions. Thus 
in Vamana we may ask: what is riti apart from the gunas ? 
A riti is a visista-pada-racana, but this visistata of arrangement or 
racand includes the gunas. Vàmana therefore regards the gunas 

as essential in poetry. If that is so there would be no riti with- 

out them and it is said that they are in the samaváya relation 

with the riti. That which is in a samavaya relation with any 

thing must be regarded as being such an indispensable character 

of the thing that the thing can hardly be conceived without that 

quality. We can hardly speak of any riti without speaking of 

the gunas. The riti, therefore, which is supposed to be the soul of 
kavya, would be only imaginable as an abstract and theoretical 

entity for upholding the gunas. The Ekavali points out that if 

the gunas are the principal elements, they themselves cannot be 

regarded as adorning poetry, for they themselves should be the 

objects of adornment. 
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Prof. Kane says: "Vamana is the foremost representative 
ot the riti school.” But where are the others? Mr. Kane 
further says that “The Alamkara school looked upon the 
alamkaras, which are really of secondary importance, as very 
important. The rīti school marks a very real advance over the 
Alamkara school, and though it did not reach the real essence of 
poetry it approached very near it. Instead of looking upon mere 
alamharas as the essence of poetry it looked upon the gunas as the 
essence. 'The riti school was not yet quite aware of that to 
which the gunas belonged. It is therefore that the Dhvanikanka 
says about the Riti school, '"asphuta-sphüritam, etc." But this 
seems hardly correct. Bhamaha regarded vakrokti as the soul 
ofall alamkaras and regarded honey-like sweetness to be the 
characteristic of kavya. 

Going back to Bhamaha, Udbhata and Rudrata we may say 
that here also to call them as belonging to the Alamkara school 
is not quite correct. For, though Bhamaha collects many 
alamkaras from the previous writers and regards them as 
embellishment as everyone does, he never regards alamkdras as 
the soul of kavyas. As a matter of fact the problem as to what 
constitutes the essence of literature was not solved till the advent 
of Dhvanikara. When Vamana said, ritir atma kavyasya’ he 
probably simply meant that kavya necessarily implies a bandha 
or arrangement of gabdartha. Though he uses the word dtman 
yet by that word he really means deha (body) of kavya, which is 
really sabdártha." But Bhamaha was shrewd enough to perceive 
that it is not merely the bandha that constitutes a kavya but the 
expression must be out of the commonplace. It must be vakra. 
Probably the word vakra has been suggested by the amorous 
glances of women. The glance made in a straightforward 
manner is simple vision but an arch-glance signifies the whole 


1 asphufa-sphuritam Kdvyam fattvam etad vathoditam | 
afaknuvadbhirvydkartum ritayah sampravartitáh || 
Dhvanikárika III. 52 
dtmá dehe dhrtau jive svabhdve paramdtmani 
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l ‘of. mental complex and emotion that fills us with a thrill. 
milarly, an expression carries with it the heart of the poet when 


dt is used in a special and unique manner and without tha: 
uniqueness mere communication of information is not a kavya. 


For this reason he had dismissed the claims of hetu, lesa, etc., to 
the status of alamhkara. 

Bhamaha no doubt accepts two kinds of alamkdras, sabda 
and artha, but so does everybody. In his treatment of the object 
of kavya he counts a number of external reasons, along with priti 
or delight, which have been followed by other writers of 
alamkaras also.  Bhamaha thus puts in moksa also as the 
object of a kavya to bring in it a line with darsanas. Bharata 
had described the function of dramatic art as being of the nature 
of play or pleasure and uses the terms kridanaka and vinodakarana 
(Natya-sastra I. 11 and I. 86).* 

Bhamaha regards kavya as being the togetherness of sabda 
and artha implying thereby that both were equally important. 
He further conditioned it and said that it should be free from 
defects (nirdosa). He does not pay that attention to riti that 
Dandin and Vamana gave. His emphasis was on vakrokti. 
This vakrokti was also the same as atisayohti. He says that 
unless any composition can transcend the limits of its meaning 
it can neither be striking nor be poetic. He further says that 
unless this transcending character is found no alamikára can 
claim any excellence. He therefore defines atisayoRti as nimittato 
vaco yat tu lohatikranta-gocaram and this is paraphrased by 
Dandin as—vivaksü và visokasya lokastmativartini. Abhinava 
also in defining vakrata says sabdasya hi vakrata, abhidheyasya 
ca vakrata lokottirnenaiva rüpena avasthanam. The vakrata 


1 These external reasons are :— 
dharmürthaküámamoksesgu valcaksanyarh kalásu ca | 
karoti kirttirh priti ca süádhuküvyanisevanam I 
% But Abhinava says that the real essence of kávya is priti or joy without any further end 
and itis this which distinguishes kávya from the commandatory scriptures and the r commend- 
atory stories, Abhinava is probaby the first to distinguish between three kinds of wupadefas, 
guru-sammita, suhrt-sammita, küntd-sammita. | 
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thus meens <ccerdirg to Akthinava tke seme as the ativayokti of 
Bhamaha, namely, that words and their meaning should transcend 
their ordinary local limits. It cannot be denied that in laying 
his emphasis on vakrakti and atisayokta Bhamaha had implicitly 
caught the secret of the charm of literature, which has been so 
explicitly brought out in the works of Anandavardhana and 
Abhinava. From this point of view he had attained a state of 
literary perspective which underwent no improvement in the 
hands of his successors, until we come to Anandavardhana. 
Kuntaka also admits the vakrata of Bhamaha though he would 
call it a bhangi or vicchitti, which constituted the special charm 
and strikingness of poetry as distinguished from common speech. 
Naturally enough he included the function of rasa within 
alamkara. In Il, 85 Bhamaha says that rasa as well as alamhara 
are produced from vakrokti. This meaning has been accepted by 
Abhinavagupta and it really means, though implicitly, that rasa is 
the result of vyanjand and the vyafjand is in reality the vakrokti. 
Bhamaha, of course, never dealt with the subject of vyahjand as 
a special topic but it is clear from his definition that implicitly at 
least he had caught the.real purport of vyanjaná and its real 


. function in poetry. 


Bhamaha in the treatment of his alamkdaras, paryvd yokta, 
vydjastuti, aprastutaprasanisa and samasokti, shows that in 
them all there is always an implied sense which is explained by 
Udbhata as  vücyavdcaka-vyaktibhyam  siinyendvagamatmana. 
Thus there is an 'avagamyamána artha’ or an implied meaning 
in these alamkdaras. But Anandavardhana criticises that mere 
avagamyamdana or implication is not enough to produce dhvani. 
The implication must be superior to the ordinary meaning, which 
should play only a subordinate role and this alone can produce 
dhvani. Udbbata has also shown in detail that even in the case 
of the expressed poetic figures like rūpaka, etc., there may be an 
underlying current of implication. This has been admitted by 
the writer of the Locana. This brings out the fact that it is not 
true that Bhamaha and Udbhata denied dhvani, but they did not 


CH 








poetry. Thus, again, Pratiharenduraja, the commentator of 
 Udbhata, says that the dhvani which has been regarded by some 
writers as the soul of literature has not been specially treated by 
‘Udbhata as it has been already dealt with in an implied manner 
in the treatment of alamhkaüra. Jagannatha also remarks that 
though Udbhata and others never mentioned dhvani in an explicit 
manner, yet the fact of the implication playing a very important, 
nay, an indispensable, part in poetry was well-known to them. 
Ruyyaka also confirms this view. In Vagabhata and Hemacandra 
also we find the same view operating that Bhamaha and Udbhata 
had all perceived the essence of dhvani and its function in kavya 
but had not treated them separately as the Dhvanikara did. 
Kuntaka, however, develops and expands Bhamaha’s definition of 
vakrokti and founds on it his own doctrine of literary excellence. 
Udbhata also, though he does not treat of rasa separately, does 
indeed treat of rasa in association with alamkdras and treats also 
of bhava and anubhava, which may be traced in Bhamaha also. 
In both Bhamaha and Udbhata also there was but little distinction 
between the gunas and alamikaras. But Vamana, as we have 
seen, distinguishes between gunas and alamtkáras. Again, while 
Bhamaha simply mentioned the ritis but does not lay any impor- 
tance to the rigidity of classification, Udbhata does not even 
mention the ritis but only mentions the three vrttis which are 
associated with anuprása, which correspond roughly to the three 
gunas of Vamana,* and so does Anandavardhana. But it cannot 
be said that Udbhata's gunas tally wholly with the rttis of Vamana 
or the three gunas of Ánandavardhana. But while the gunas are 
regarded by Udbhata (according to Abhinavagupta) as belonging 
merely to the sangathana or arrangement, such as, a-samdsa, 
dtrgha-samása or madhyama-samasa, it does not seem ‘that 


1 wdbahjddibhistu gupdlamkürünüám prayatah sámyam eva sücitam. 
Alamkdrasarvasva, p. 7. 
s riter hi gunesevo paryyavaasitih. 
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Vamana is specifically clear as to whether the gunas are something 
over and above sangathana. It is interesting here also to note 
that Pratiharenduraja regards rasa as the soul of poetry and 
attributes the same view to Udbhata whose work was commented 
upon by him. 

Rudrata, again, does not attach much importance to the ritis 
or the gnas but he descends straight away to the classification of 
alamkaras, sabdalamkaras, and arthalamkadras and their enumera- 
tion and definition. He no doubt speaks of rasa also but he does 
not give it the prominence it deserves. 

I have so long combated the theory of many of my predeces- 
sors that the inquiry into the nature and genius of poetry could 
be sub-divided into a number of schools. But I contended from 
the very beginning that the study of alamkára first attracted and 
in fact originated the inquiry into the science of poetics. I have 
also observed that a number of poetic figures were discovered in 
the time of Panini in the grammar school, and a further invest- 
igation into which for specialised treatment passed into the hands 
of a school of writers who were regarded as writers on poetics. 
This early predilection towards the poetic figures had gained such 
traditional strength that even when as a result of further enquiry 
the essence of literature was considered by some to belong to the 
style, the absence of dosas, and the possession of gunas or to dhvani 
and rasa, elaborate treatment of the alamkdras never ceased. 
Indeed in the later writers we find more and more classification 
and ingenious distinction and dialectical skill were displayed in 
the treatment of alamkáras. These different writers, however, did 
not agree in their classification of the alamkdras or the subtle 
distinctions maintained by one or the other writer. This was 
largely due to the change of perspective due to a more recondite 
acquaintance with the principles of literature. A comparative 
study of this in itself may prove to be an interesting field by itself. 
Some of the writers had a much wider scope attached to a 
particular figure of speech than others. But it ts needless for us to 
enter into the discussion of such elaborate details. 
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Bhamaha in his work says that as the night is without the 
| . moon, as beauty is without the humility, so is dexterity of speech 
e without poetic talents. Even a fool can be a scientist or learned 
* . in the Scriptures with the instructions of the teacher, but without 
| A genius it is not possible to be a poet. The literary body of a poet 
= shines even greater at the fall of the physical one. Genius alone 
is not sufficient for the production of poetry but one must acquire 
a thorough acquaintance and experience with the words and their 
- subtle meanings and must study also the literature of other poets. 
= - A poet should be careful to see that not one word used by him be 
~ defective or transferable. Poetry like a woman receives an 
| enhancement of her beauty by adornments. But before all 

adornments the language must be faultless. 
Kavya or poetry consists of a co-operative conjunction of 


words and their meanings. Above all, such a conjuction must be 
. significant and striking. By the word ‘striking’ or vakra Bhamaha 
^ means that kind of expression where "more is meant than meets 


the ear." He therefore dismisses svabhavokti or natural description 
from the status of alamkdra as it is simply informative of a 
particular scene. Real adornments belong to that special trait of 
expression by which it implies more than it says. It is this 
striking implication of expression on which depends the adornment 
= of all alamkaras. Therefore there cannot be any alamkara where 
- there is no vakrokti. He thus says that such expressions as ‘the 


^ sun has set’, ‘the moon has risen’, ‘the birds are flying’, cannot 
constitute literature.’ 

All the faults that Bhamaha had described as faults or dosas 
because they obscure the significance of turn of expression. It is 
the peculiarity and uniqueness of the significance of an 
expression that constitutes the literary character of a composition. 

1 saisa sarvaiva vakroktir anayártho vibhávyate ! 


yatano' syarh kavind káryah ko'larhküro' naya vind t 


— "T1 DCL ee w^ cee ewe + He FHF TIELET eee eere® eee ...... RE 


gato’ stam arko bhütindur yanti vásáya paksinah 
ityevamádi kim kdvyarh vdritamendrh pracaksate,. 1 
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This vakrokti of Bhamaha has been differently understood by 
different later writers. Dandin, Vamana and Rudrata under- 
stood vakrokti as a sabdalamkara depending upon the pun existing 
in the two meanings of a word, making it possible for the hearer 
to draw a different meaning from the expression that what was 
intended by the speaker." 

When Bhamaha said that vakrokti is the same as the 
atigsayokti he probably meant that vakrokti leads to the implication 
of an extra sense of atisaya. Anandavardhana understood it rightly 
and agreed with Bhamaha.* Abhinavagupta, however, does not 
agree with it. Dandin takes atisayokti in the sense of exaggera- 
tion and says that in all alamkdras we have an element of 

. exaggeration. Vakrokti, therefore, which is the same as 
atifayokti, is a name of alamka@ra in general. Alamkara is, there- 
fore, twofold, svabhavokti and vakrokti. Other alamkaras are 
_Subdivisions of vakrokti. Vamana counts vakrokti as a separate 

D ‘alamkara. Kuntaka, probably a contemporary of Abhinava, was - 
the first to attach a special importance to vakroti. He says 
that though there are hundreds of works on the science of 
alamk@ra there is no one among them which lays special 
importance to the transcendent delight and inexpressible joy that 
poetry produces. Compared with this joy all other pleasures 
are trifling. Though literature consists in the co-operative 
conjunction of words, yet until such a conjunction can produce a 
superfluity of transcendent joy, it cannot be called literature. The 
same idea may be expressed in two such different ways that one 
may have an appeal of beauty to us far excelling that of the other.” 


1 aho kenedrsi buddhir ddrund tava nirmita | 

trigund Srayate buddhir na tu dárumayi kvacit i 
Here there is a pun on the word dārunā, as cruel or made of wood. 
* tatrátisfayoktirevam alamküram adhitisthati | kavi-pratibhà-vasát tasya càrutvüáti favae 

yogo'nyasya — tvalarhküramátrataiva iti sarvvdlarhkdrdnusdrind svikarana-yogyatvendbhedo. 
pacirdt saiva sarvválamkàüra-rüpá it yayamevártho'vagan tavyali—Anandavardhana. 

5 máünini-Jana-vilocana-pátün 

ugna-vdspa-Kkalugán-abhigrhnan. 

_manda-manda-muditah prayayau khari 

bhi abhita iva Stta-mayakhah 1 

O.P. 220—74 






x Jords commingle with words and sense with sense, and as 
P d ag >y mutual rivalry they are mutually rising into a climax, an 
| ascension point where they again commingle together. Here 
|»  Kuntaka suggests that the function of art is in the production of 
» a whole in which the sound and the sense co-operate together in 
— purity and propriety to rise gradually in an ascending scale till 

they rise to a completion. Words and sense are two different 
elements and the harmony must be attained both in their indivi- 
dual sphere and their mutual sphere of co-operation. ‘There 
‘should. be nothing in the arrangement of words that would 
E | produce a shock to the progressive march of thought and vice 
versa, They should march towards a common end. The word 
'sahitya (literature) etymologically means unity of thought and 
language. Intuition and expression are here for the sake of 
analysis split up as two and the growth of intuition and expression 
must be of such an organic order that they may produce a whole 
without a hole. 

The words should be so chosen that they may express exactly 

— — what the poet intends to express." 


- 


kramüdeka-dvi-tri-prabhrti-paripafih prakafayan 
kalüh svairam svairam nava-kamala-kanddrikura-rucah | 

r purandhrindm preyo-viraha-dahanoddipita-drsam 
katüksebhyo bibhyan nibhrta iva candro'bhyudayate |l 
Of these two verses the idea is the same, but the second is far more beautiful than the 
P first. This is due to the mode of expression. Words mect with words, sense with sense, 
until by their mutual combination they create a picture more beauteous than what the 
mere sense or the purport would have given. 

|» asüram sarssüram parimusitaratnarh tribhuvanam 
— nirdlokari lokarh maranasaranam bandhavajanam | 

adarpam kandarparh jananayananirmánam aphalam 
jagajjirpdray yari kathamasi vidhaturh vyavasitah | 

The verse is from Malatimádhava and idea after idea with the words co-operating with 
them rise into a greater and greater resonance of sound and sense until they attain a climax 
of in the last line. kapi r T 
. 3 kallola-vellita-dr$at-paruya-prahárai A: 

ratnanyamani makarükara müvamarhstháh | 
kim kaustubhena bhavato vihito na nama 
| ydcnd-prasdrita-karah puruso ttamo'pi V E V 
In this verse of Bhallata, p. 587, the ocean is asked not to treat harshly and disdain the 
* jewels with its roaring billows, for even Lord Náráyaga spreads out his hand to snatch the 
— gr" 
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What Kuntaka wants to say is that the things of the 
external world that take the forms of ideas and images in the 
mind of the poet are not exactly a mere copy or a mere symbol 
of these objects, but held within the emotion of the boiling soul 
of the poet, they assume new spiritual forms with new spiritual 
values. Thus, the external objects, to which the poet is supposed 
to refer, become spiritually metamorphosed, and they are as 
such largely different from the the objects themselves, and they in 
their turn react on the poet’s mind in an ineffable manner such 
that, inspired by them, the poet, through an inward spiritual 
activity, of which he is not even explicitly aware, chooses words 
and phrases, meanings and ideas of such propriety that may 
assemble together for the creation of an undivided piece of art. 
The upshot of this is that the process by which external 
physical objects and our ideas relating to them become transform- 
ed into poetic intuition vibrating with emotion, is a 
transcendental affair. It is transcendental in the sense that in 
our ordinary affairs our thoughts are moved in the tune of self- 
interest, the fulfilment of a need or the removal of a sorrow. 
It has always an external end to fulfil. But in the case of 
poetic intuition, no such interest of fulfilment- of needs plays 
any part. It is therefore unlike all our ordinary activities, 
cognitive or conative. It is therefore called transcendent 
(alaukika-vydpdra). It is in consequence of the movement of 
the same process that suitable words, phrases, ideas and metres 
are churned out, as it were, unconsciously or subconsciosly 
from the ocean of our internal experience and set in order for 
the creation of an artistic whole. The poet's ordinary personality 
is treated as an instrument, as it were, by his poetic personality. 


- 
Kaustubha jewel from it. Now, the high value of the Kausrubha does not demo strate the 
importance of other jewels which this illustration was intended to demonstrate. Therefore, 
the word Kaustubka is wrongly chosen and does not convey the sense which the poet wished 
to convey. If in the place of the third line we substitute ‘ekena kim na vihito bkavarah 
‘sa nama," the idea would have been consistently expressed, 






— y consists in the ‘translation of a spiritual form in the 
GM form of words. and meanings. Poetry consists of unique 
combination of a unique class of words and their meaning. It 
is that peculiar combination which shows itself as the aesthetic 
quality in a work of art that was designated as vakrata by 
Kuntaka. A natural description can only become poetic when 
somehow or other the poetic personality, intuition or perspective 
is infused into it. Kuntaka has dismissed the svabhavokti of 
Dandin in same manner as some Western art critics have 
dismissed portrait painting from the dignity of art. But both 
in svabhavokti and portrait painting, if they are works of art, 
there may be infusion of personality, apprehension of perspective, 
choice, emphasis and attribution of grace, which will naturally 
make them supersede their originals in nature. Ifa particular 
piece of composition did not contain any exuberent excess, an 
overflowing of significance, sonorousness and joy far beyond that 
which is carried by the words in their simple meanings, the 
composition would be a dry piece of information but not poetry. 
It may be history and philosophy but no literature. As life is 
to the body, which being in the body exceeds it in an unspeakable 
manner and gives meaning to all its dreams, so does the poetic 
and aesthetic quality charge a piece of composition with an 
excellence and emotion, a life and a thrill, that is far beyond 
the words and their meanings. This is what we call the 
aesthetic quality, which arises out of that unique character of the 
constitution of proper words and their meanings which can 
transform them into literature. It is this quality which may be 
regarded as the spontaneous ebullition of life and this is what 
Kuntaka understands by vakrata. 
Kuntaka in criticising Vamana and Dandin says that it is 
wrong tO associate poetic styles with particular countries or to 
say that there are three kinds of style. Styles may be of infinite 






variety in accordance with the personality of the poet and it 1s 
| ` a exile tO enumerate them. It does not matter what name 
: KS gi à ‘cular style. It is not only unimportant 
Le you might give to a particular sty : 
Le E * š Los o 
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but useless. What is important is whether it is beautiful or not. 
There are poets who are habituated to write ina soft and tender 
fashion, while there are others who write in a more forceful 
manner, and a poet may be great and distinguished in whatever 
form of style he may choose to write. As it is impossible to 
discover the mystery of the creation of the Lord so it is impossible 
to delve into the mystery of any particular kind of style. 

He distinguishes between a subjective aesthetic quality and 
an objective aesthetic quality. A subjective aesthetic quality is 
an internal character belonging to the intuition itself. The 


objective quality is that which belongs to the expression. He 


calls the former  saubhügya and the latter — tarunya. 
According to the difference in style of expression and the mode 
of intuition the nature and character of aesthetic qualities must 
also vary. The manner of style followed by poets like Kalidasa 


‘and others has been designated by Kuntaka as sukumdra, i.e. 


delicate and tender. 

Speaking of the vicitra-riti or ornamented style, Kuntaka 
says that it is very difficult to write in this style, and unless the 
words and the sense flow in their own dynamic competing with 
each other for the production of a piece of art, without any effort 
on the part of the poet, it will be impossible to be successful to 
write in this style. The writers of this style can make both 
the apparent and the implied meaning beautiful.” It is unnecessary 
for me to go into any further details and elaborate illustrations, 
indulged in by Kuntaka in his work. Kuntaka did not deny rasa 
as emotion but he regarded that only as a mode of vakrata w hich 
produces both rasa and beauty.” 


t Yat kayi-prayatna-nirapeksayaiva fabdürthah svdbhdvikah ko'pi vakratdprakdroh 


parisphuran paridrsyate. 


2 he helá-jita-bodhi-satt va vacasdrh Kim vistaraistoyadhe 
násti tvat-sadrJah parah parahitddhdne grhit a-vratah | 
triyat-pántha- janopakara-ghafana- valmukhya-labdhayaseo- 
bhüra-prodvahane karosí krpaya sahd yakami yan-maroh |i 

HB nirantara-rasodgüra-garbha-saundar ya-nirbharah I 
girah kavinarh jivanti na kathümütram atritah l! 









LITERATURE 


À ESCH and Bandin had said that hen the 
1 is ‘subordinate to the ordinary meaning it is a rasavat 
sta ara. But Kuntaka does not admit it. He says that when- 
ever there i is rasa that alone is predominant. Kuntaka had also 
admitted dhvani under another name but included that also within 
vakrata. Though later writers did not accord a high place to 
Kuntaka yet it appears clear that an all-round estimate of literature 
with emotion and beauty as its root, as conceived by Kuntaka, 
seems to beat even the authors of the dhvani school, who were 
more or less obsessed by the dhvani and the rasa perspectives. 


‘Tue THEORY OF RASA 


We must start the theory of rasa or aesthetic emotion with 
Bharata’s maxim, vibhavanubhadva-vyabhicdri-samyogad — rasanis- 
pattih. The meaning of this line has been a subject of much 
discussion to which we shall attend later. But after this, the 
later writers are not particularly eloquent about rasa until we 
come to Anandavardhana. Bhamaha was also acquainted with 
vasa as he speaks of havya-rasa with which as a first starting 
people are to be tempted to study the Scriptures." Dandin also 
had not only spoken of rasavad-alamkara but had also spoken of 
the madhuryya riti as being rasamayt. But the word rasa has a 
general and a technical meaning. In the general sense rasa means 
taste, rasamay! means tasty, while in the technical sense it means 
the well-known dominant emotions, such as, the amorous, the 
ludicrous, the pathetic, the passionate, the heroic, the wonder- 
producing, the fearful and the repugnant (srngarahasya-hkaruna- 
raudra-vira-bhayanaka-bibhatsadbhutaa iti)." 

In our current literary discussions there is much confusion 
between these two senses of rasa. Ín one sense it means merely 


$ ET E EI {astram apyupayujyate [ š — 
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THEORY OF RASA 593 
pleasant, in other sense it means that a particular dominant 
emotion constituting our personality has been affected and roused. 
- A mere sonorousness of alliterative sound has been spoken of by 
Dandin and Vagbhata, but it means nothing more than the pleasant 
jingles. But in the description of mahākāvya or epic, Dandin 
says, that these should be inspired with rasa or bhava. Abhinava- 
gupta in his commentary on Bharata’s maxim of rasa had said 
that Dandin’s view of rasa is very much like that of Bhatta Lollata. 
But if that were so it cannot be denied that Dandin had a fair 
acquaintance with the view that it is the dominant emotions that 
come to be expressed as rasa. But we find no further treatment 
of rasa in Dandin. Vamana has admitted rasa as an important 
quality of literature and calls it Ranti. Udbhata has also ad- 
mitted rasa in the case of the rasavad-alamkdra. | He says that 
a piece of kavya can only be called living when it is inspired with 
rasa. Rudrata also accepted the view that there is an intimate 
relation between kavya and rasa, but he could say nothing further 
about this intimate relation. 

Before proceeding further it is necessary to explain a few of 
the technical terms that are continually associated with any dis- 
cussion of rasa :—(1) Vibhava, the objective condition of produc- 
ing an emotion. Vibhava may be of two kinds, (i) alambana and 
uddtpana. Alambana-vibhava means a person or persons with 
reference to whom the emotion is manifested. Uddipana-vibhava 
means the circumstances that have excited the emotion. "Thus 
a man may feel attracted to a woman if the circumstances are 
co-operating with it. Thus it is easier for a man to be attracted 
towards a woman of young age if they are thrown alone and there 
is a beautiful scenery before them, the moon peeping through 
the clouds, the fragrant breeze blowing, and the like. Any one 
of such circumstances may be regarded as uddipana-vibhüva, 
whereas both the man and the woman are dlambana-vibhavas to 
each other. (2) Anubhadva means bodily expression by which 
the emotion is expressed. Thus the arch glances of a lady, her 
inviting smile, may be regarded as anubhava. (3) The vyabhicari 
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words that he had whispered into her ears, and so on. Like 


pictures in a cinematograph emotions of diverse sorts may be 
passing in quick succession and may all at the same time be 
continuing the constitution of the same emotion. 

The real discussion of rasa was started by Abhinavagupta 
in his commentary on Bharata’s maxim on Tasa. The real 
point of discussion and diversity of opinion was on the two 
words samyoga (conjunction) and rasa-nispatti (expression of rasa 
or completion of rasa). Before proceeding further it is necessary 
to say a few words about the foundation of rasa. It is based 
upon a particular view of psychology which holds that our 
personality is constituted, both towards its motivation and 
intellection, of a few primary emotions which lie deep in the sub- 
conscious or unconscious strata of our being. These primary 
emotions are the sex, the ludicrous, the pathetic, the heroic, the 
passionate, the nauseating, the wonderous. Other aesthetic 
psychologists have in later times added to it the peaceful or 
intellectual, the devotional and the filial. These emotions are 
running through all natures in a permanent manner and may in 
that sense be called dominant emotions (sthayibhava). These 
dominant states that determine the particular internal tempera- 
ments are regarded as the dominant characteristics of those 
emotional states. Emotional states, such as, the amorous, the 
heroic and the others, show in their expressions the appearance 
of atomic formations, ie, each emotion in its manifestation 
shows a composition of diverse sentimente constantly shooting 
out and changing like the kinetic atoms and gases, like the 
| . e Aw" 2 4 n 
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flamelets that continually come and go and thereby produce the 
appearance of the permanent, undivided whole of a flame ; there 
are continually passing little flames of diverse sentiments that give 
expression to the permanent emotion of love or hate, heroism or 
anger. It should, however, be noted that no emotion is called 
rasa unless it is aesthetically excited. When a young man falls 
in love with a young woman and his whole frame is shaken, 
we cannot speak of him as being the subject of syngdra-rasa, or 
when his son is dead and he is crying in tears, we cannot speak 
of him that he is the karuna-rasa. Rasa is an emotion excited 
by artistic circumstances or situations. 

- Now, the question that puzzled the old Alamkara writers, 
was this: How can our dominant emotions be roused by 
aesthetic or artistic means? Some writers like Bhatta Lollata 
held that while the vibhdva, anubhdva and vyabhicdri are 
either ingeniously described or set forth vividly by mimic, 
they co-operate together and in their conjunction rasa is 
produced. As through hallucination we may perceive a snake 
and be afraid of it even if there be no snake, so though 
there is no real Rama, no real Sita, the mimic actors may by 
their acting produce a situation of reality in our minds and 
induce the amorous sentiments of Rama in our minds. The 
internal datum which guarantees the production of such an 
illusory perspective is the fact that we have the amorous emotion 
running through subconscious stratum of our personality as our 
very constituent. Bhatta Lollata says that when the vibhdva 
ideation of the situation and the person together with the atomic 
emotions that are the feeders of the sentiment of love, are made 
to coalesce with or penetrate into the inner vein of the dominant 
amorous, it 1s only then that a new superimposition of an illusory 
amorous emotion can be produced. In further explanations of 
the view of Lollata, it appears that the actor tries to imitate the 
sentiment of the hero whose part he plays, but that the audience 
by the conjunction of the amorous situation and the projection 
of the person has in him the dominant stream of a particular 

O.P. 220—75 





wi motion ` transformed into the aesthetic sentiment called rasa. 


Thus Mammata, in speaking of Bhatta Lollata, says that the 
dominant emotion of, say, the amorous, is roused or produced 
by the vibhavas consisting of the woman on the one hand and 
the exciting circumstances, such as, the garden, the moon-light 
and others, and then this is made intelligible by the external 
gestures of the actors, and then this being heightened by the 
free flow of the associated emotions, one intuits the rasa mainly 
in the hero of the plot and also in the player who has tried to 
live up to him.* According to this view, a dominant emotion 
of the aesthetic type is produced by vibhdvas and they are made 
intelligible by anubhdvas and enriched by the associated, 
changing feelings (vyabhicari-bhávas). Though this emotion 
primarily excited in the dramatic personage (e.g., Rama or Sita), 
yet by imitation or the assumption of the role of Rama or Sita it 
appears in the actor or by transference into the aesthetic audience 
who witness the play, and the emotion thus roused in the 
audience is called rasa. 

But the above quotation from Mammata (see footnote) 
does not tally with the actual statement now available in the 
Abhinava-bharati, the commentary by Abhinava on Bharata's 
Natya-sastra. It appears there as if anubhdva meant those 
feelings which are similar to sthayibhdva in their nature as 
feelings, but were constantly changing. These are, no doubt, 
internal states but they are not co-existent with the dominant 
emotion. Yet contact of these loose and changeable feelings with 
the dominant emotions is possible only because the dominant 
emotion resides in the back of the mind as an instinctive 
character of it. The idea seems to be that the dominant emotion 
resides in the mind as a vdsand. ‘The concept of vdsand in 
Indian thought is rather dsfficult and to some extent obscure also. 


A wibhavair lalanodyanadibhir alambanoddipana-karanaih ` ratyüdiko — bhBvo  ganitali 
anubhüvaih | ndyakasya bhujáksepa-prabhrtibhih karyyaih pratitiyogyah krtah vyabhicaribhir 


 nirvvedàbibhih sahakürivhir upacito  mukhyaya rümadàv | anuküryya —tadrüpatümusandhanà! 


narttake'pi pratiyamano rasüh iti Bhapfalollaja-prabhytayak. 
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It means in the first instance the motivation within us, that 
spring of desire that adapts us to find our enjoyments in this 
or that particular way. It is supposed that in the animal 
world the behaviour of the animal, its impulse to action and its 


adaptation to find enjoyment in a particular mode of behaviour, 


is guided by its own particular vdsand. Vdsana thus means 
a complex integration of emotion and impulse. Man is born 
with a large number of such emotion-impulse complexes or 
vüsands. Some of these lie dormant in him and may become 
active by external stimulus. It is peculiar in man that on the 
basis of these emotion-impulse complexes similar other complexes 
may spring into being through mere description, delineation or 
imitation. It is here that the artistic faculty finds its place. 
This second type of emotional complex is not directly connected 
with the klegas or the affliction which are concerned with the 
moral career of a human being in his struggle with his environ- 
ment. It, therefore, belongs to a new order of reality. The 
discussion among the scholars was about the nature, origin 
and character of these second-grade complexes. Bhatta Lollata 
was of opinion that in addition to the dominant emotion-impulse 
complexes or vdsands there were the changing feelings in and 


through which each dominant emotion expressed itself. He 


further held that feelings were also of the nature of vāsanās 
and that reason when aroused they could commingle with the 
dominant emotion and so enrich it as to make it shine through 
them. 

On the point that in a dramatic performance the player 
imitates the dramatic personages and thereby produces feelings 


‘similar to them, Abhinava shows sharp opposition. He says 


that imitation produces laughter. Imitation is also done in a 
case where the thing itself cannot be completely done. Again, 
a dramatic emotion is supported by the situation and the person 
(alambana- and uddipana-vibháva). Both these are ot the 
nature of facts and entities and therefore cannot be imitated. 
It is not also possible to imitate a mental feeling. There is 
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MEME feling there or not. If I have in my mind a feeling 

CR which is similar to a feeling of another, it is no longer an 

ur imitation ; for if I have the feeling, it is a real one, and if I have 
mot got it, it does not exist. A mere imitation of external 
gestures is not an imitation of the internal thing. I do not also 
know in what particular manner Rama expressed his sorrow at 
his separation from Sita, We may at least imitate the gestures 
of an ordinary man of whom we have seen grieving. Abhinava 
says that the player in a drama does not go to the stage with the 
idea that he was going to imitate Rama’s gestures. But the whole 
situation, his dress, the music, the surroundings, the utterance of 
the poet’s words as coming from Rama, make him forget for the 
time his local personality, and while playing the part of Rama, he 
spontaneously assumes Rama’s personality and the real world of 
his particular time and place slips away (ucita-gita-tod ya-carvand- 
vismrta-samsarika-bhavataya). 

The upshot, then, is that according to Abhinava no imita- 
tion can produce the illusion which holds its sway both among 
the actors and the audience. On the other hand a conscious 
imitation would spoil the very illusion which is the business of 
the dramatic art to stir up. In our ordinary life the events 
that stir us up are present with us, and immediately affect our 
interest, excite and change our motives to the success or failure 
of our wishes leading to pleasure and pain. The criterion of 
truth in this field is a correspondence of the objective field in 

` time, place and character with the subjective field of consciousness 
or it may also be that since the action of our operation of the 
external world is that all truth is rational and logically consistent, 
truth may as well mean consistency of the objective finding with 
the subjective expectation in time, place and character throughout 
the entire field of their application. Or truth may also mean 
that it may somehow or other affect our feelings, our beliefs and 
our wills. Most discussions about truth whether it be realistic, 
idealistic or pragmatic, are generally restricted to the field of 
occurrence through which our little selves have to run for their 
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final fulfilment. In this field we ourselves are connected 


with the external world directly and intimately, and as 
such the manner in which we are affected by our intercourse 
with the external world seriously hurts or promotes our 
position in the external world and also in our minds. But if such 
be our nature that a presentation in a particular literary form 
of certain events, real or unreal, produces in us such a charm 
that the whole of the present environment slips off, as it were, 
like an enfolding garment, from our consciousness and we feel 
ourselves to be real participants of an imaginary situation, 
appearing no longer as imaginary, we can no longer judge the 
status of this appearance by our criteria of our living world and 
call it true, false or doubtful. Our judgments of truth and 
falsehood are merely in and through, and in terms of, the 
experiences of the living world. All our perspectives of truth 
and falsehood are from different points or sections of the living 
world with reference to which and relative to which our 
judgments of truth and falsehood are made. But with reference 
to the imaginary representations and experiences that introduce 
us to the field of poetry or drama, we can no longer set our limits 
to the real objective world. No co-ordinates from it can be 
drawn to find our location in the aesthetic world and consequently 
we can make no judgment of truth or reality about it. In 
witnessing a play as a result of the joint co-operation of all the 
factors including the music, we seem to indentify ourselves 
with the dramatic personages and feel ourselves to be one 
with them. 

| Abhinava's teacher in his work Kdavya-kautuka says that a 
dramatic play is not à physical occurrence. In witnessing a play 
we forget the actual perceptual experience of the individuals on 
the stage playing their different parts or their individuality as 
associated with their local names and habitations. The man 
who is playing the part of Rama does not appear to us in his 
actual individual character and it does not also appear to us that 
he cannot be the Rama about whom Valmiki wrote, He stands 
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À somewhere midway between the pure actuality and the pure 
idealiy. This together with all the scenic associations and 
those of music produces an experience which vibrates with 
exhilaration ; and as a result thereof the whole presentation of 
actuality becomes veiled, as it were, in so far as it is an actual 
occurrence of presentative character. The past impressions, 
memories, associations, and the like, which were lying deeply 
buried in the mind, became connected with the present experience 
and thereby the present experience became affiliated and 
perceived in a mew manner resulting in a dimension of 
new experience, revealing new types of pleasures and pains, 
unlike the pleasures and pains associated with our egoistic 
instincts and the success or failures of their strivings. This 
is technically called rasdsvádana-camathára carvana which 
literally means—the expriencing of a transcendant exhilaration 
from the enjoyment of the roused emotions inherent in our own 
personality. A play or a drama is the objective content of such 
an experience. A drama or a play is not a physical occurrence. 
It is a pure spiritual enlightenment, a spiritual expression 
throbbing and pulsating with a new type of music, joyous and 
pensive. Asa result of this experience a unity is effected between 
the individual's own experience and the expression of the art. This 
experience is, therefore, nothing else but the enlightenment of a 
universal. Orit may also rather be said that it is a new creation 
involving the personality of the individual and the. objective 
dramatic contents as constituents—a new appearance, a revelation 
diflerent from all other experiences and all external objects. If 
this analysis be true, dramatic experience and art can no longer 
be regarded as imitative. 

Bhattatauta thought that on the one hand all the 
equipments of the stage together with the music release from our 
mind tbe hold of the impression that such and such a person has 
taken a particular part, and it also makes us indifferent to the 
suggestion of an impossibility that the player before us cannot 

be Rama. Being cut off of its connection on two sides, namely, 
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the -positive connection of the play with the present actor as a 
— known individual with the actuality of all his bearings, and on 
the other hand the impossibility of connecting the actor with the 


realised Rama’s character having lost its force, the suggestive 
influence can very naturally surcharge the mind with new 
exhilarations and feelings which can, without any relation to 
anything else, modify the state of the mind. In this state the 
previous experiences existing in the mind of the audience as 
impressions work up indepentently in association with the 
suggestion of the dramatic performance. The affiliation, apper- 
ception, and integration of these roused impressions and expecta- 
tions produce new joys and new intuitions. The aesthetic 
content of a drama is all that is illuminated in such a 
process. 

Mammata repudiates Bhatta Lollata’s view that rasa is related 
to the vibhávas in the relation of the produced and the producer, 
as effect and cause. He says that if the vibhavas are to be 
regarded as cause they must be regarded as the cause of agency 
or the efficient cause— nimitta-kárana. But in the case of 
nimitta-kàrana, we know that an action may remain intact even 
when the efficient agent is destroyed. There cannot be any rasa 
unless there is also the vibhava and the anubhdva. The vibhavas, 
etc., cannot also be regarded as a communicative agent, for a 
communicative agent pre-supposes the existence of the thing to 
‘be communicated, but the rasa does not exist before. It can be 
lived through only when it is suggested by the vibhdvas and the 
rasa has no other existence than being lived through and enjoyed. 
For, it should be remembered that the dominant emotions 
existing in the subconscious strata of the person are not them- 
selves rasas. They acquired that designation only when they 
are aesthetically presentable and enjoyable. Bhatta  Lollata 
cannot also explain the method as to how the rasa produced in 
the player can infect the audience. 

It is not the place here to enter into all the niceties of 
discussion into which the various exponents of the rasa theory 
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— such as, Bhatta Lollata, ‘Sn Sikika Bhattatauta, Bhatta — 
dea. and Abhinava himself.' | 

^ Sn Samkuka introduced the similitude of painting to 
explain the enlightenment of aesthetic emotion. He said that just 
as of a painted horse it can be said that it is not a horse and that 
it is a horse, so of an aesthetic experience we can say that 
it is both real and unreal. Bhatta Nayaka said that rasa is 
neither produced nor suggested, nor created by anything. He 
held that a proper aesthetic creation has the peculiar function 
of generating in us a new spiritual creation and we have in us 
a special function by which we can enjoy it. These two 
functions are called by him bhadvakatva and bhojakatva. The 
enlightenment of rasa is not the subject of ordinary psychology 
but of aesthetic psychology. For the presentation of the spiri- 
tual situation throbbing with exhilaration we are bound to admit 
two different functions, bhavakatva and bhojohatva, without 
which the aesthetic experience cannot be explained. Abhinava, 
however, has combated the view with all the force that he can 
command. Abhinava is unwilling to admit these two extra- 
ordinary functions. Abhinava holds that in the case of a truly 
poetic composition, after having grasped the full significance of 
the words and their meanings, there is a mental intuition asa 
result of which the actual, temporal and spatial character of the 
situation is withdrawn from the mental field and the emotion 
suggested therein loses its individual character and also becomes 
dissociated from such conditions as might have led us to any 
motivation. The emotion is apprehended and intuited in a 
purely universal character and in consequence thereof the 
ordinary pathological symptoms of emotion lose their significance 
and through all the different emotions bereft of their pathological 
characters we have one enjoyment of joy. It is for this reason 
that in the experience of a tragedy we find as much enjoyment 
as in that of a comedy, for the experience of a grief would have 


B 
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1 For a more elaborate treatment of the subject, see the author's. Kavya-vicüra, 
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been unpalatable if it was assbciáted with its pathological conse- 
quences. "These pathological consequences are always due to a 
sense of self-struggle, self-motivation, loss, and the like. But 
in the intuition of the rasa we live through the experience of a 
pure sentiment bereft of all its local characters. I 

e In the subconscious and unconscious regions there are always 
lying dormant various types of emotio-motive complexes. When 
through artistic creation a purely universal emotional fear, amour, 
etc., are projected in the mind they become affiliated to those 
types of emotio-motive complexes and this mutual affiliation or 
appreception or implicit recognition of identity immediately 
transforms the presented artistic universal into artistic joy or rasa. 
It is for this reason that in the rousing of artistic joy there is a 
kinship and identity among all art-enjoyers. 

Here we find that the universalization of poetic art is of two 
kinds. First of all, the aesthetic composition by nature of its 
special suggestive force presents before our minds an aesthetic 
situation and an emotion that is devoid of all its local character. 
Secondly, the expression of this artistic enlightenment has a 
universal character in its manifestation in different minds. In 
the next stage this presented whole becomes commingled with 
various types of subconscious and unconscious feelings or emotio- 
motive complexes which are lying dormant in the minds of 
various people. It is easy to see that so far as these latter are 
concerned they are naturally different in different persons in 
accordance with the nature and diversity of experience. [t is 
for this reason that the same artistic whole, though it be 
presented in the same manner in different minds, their artistic 
apperception of it would be different in accordance with the 
difference of diverse emotio-motive complexes. But neither in 
the universal whole presented to the mind nor in the motive 
complexes do we find any trace of any local character or coloura- 
tion that are associated with the ego or the self in its practica! 
commerce with the real objective world around it. It is there- 
fore called transcendental, i.e, alaukika, and its other name is 

O.P. 220—76 
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camathaára. The word camatkara is in reality used in three different 
senses. It is sometimes used to denote the special aesthetic 
attitude of the mind produced by the commingling of the univer- 
sal artistic situation and the stirred up emotio-motive complexes. 
It also means the aesthetic pleasure arising out of it ; and thirdly, 
‘the bodily manifestation of such an enjoyment. In addition 
to this, it is also used to denote that special mental function by 
which the whole thing is enjoyed. 

It will again be out of place for us to enter into the various 
problems of rasa over which we have the accounts of the most 
recondite discussion.’ 

The view of rasa expressed by Abhinava had been accepted 
in later times as the almost unchallengeable gospel truth and as 
the last analysis of the aesthetic phenomenon as propagated 
through literature. Ksemendra, however, in his Aucitya-vicára- 
carccad tried to find the secret of poetry in propriety. But as 
many other Alamkara writers have pointed out, the secret of the 
production of propriety is again nothing but the production of 
rasa. As rasa is soul of poetry, many prominent later writers, 
like Vi$vanatha and others, have regarded dosa, guna and alamkara 
as belonging to the rasa. The guna and the dosa belong perma- 
nently to the structure of the composition, whereas the alamkaras 
are additional charms. Jagannatha is disposed to take a more 
mataphysical view ofthe situation and thinks that the essence of 
rasa consists in pure consciousness as conditioned by the aesthetic 
situation and content. Jagannatha also gives us various definitions 
of rasa, mostly of a metaphysical character from the standpoint 
of different systems of philosophy. 





DHVANI 


We have indicated before that words have a two-fold func- 
tion, primary (abhidha) and indicatory (laksana). In most cases 


1 Seetheauthor's Kavya-victra. 
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wherever there is an indicatory sense there is also a reflected and 
suggested sense. It is generally for giving scope to the reflected 
or suggested purport that a word is used in an indicatory 
sense instead of its primary sense. Thus instead of saying 
“The holy man lives on the side of the Ganges," one may say 
“The holy man lives on the very stream of the Ganges". The 
latter proposition being physically impossible, has the same 
purport as the first proposition. But yet the phraseology was 
so chosen in the second proposition that this meaning could be 
arrived at only by indirect indication. The reason for this was 
that the latter expression naturally suggests that the holy man 
lives so near the Ganges that he draws all its advantages. This 
suggested sense which arises separately, as it were, when the 
first two functions had ceased to operate, is called dhvani. The 
idea of dhvani has been drawn from the theory of sphota of the 
grammarians. Bhartrhari in his Vakyapadtya as well as later 
grammatical writers have elaborately maintained this view. 
It involves many obscure philosophical discussions which 
are out of place in the present context. But the general 
upshot of the theory is that the words and propositions in 
particular contexts and with reference to particular speakers and 
audience under particular circumstances and situations, may 
induce rasa or suggest important truths or ideas or alamkdras. 
Dhvanikara says that from early times people had regarded 
dhvani or implicative suggestion as essence of poetry. But 
there have been some who held that there is no necessity of 
admitting dhvani and that the purpose of dhvani could be 
served by the extension of the primary sense as in the case 
of lahsana. There are others again who hold that apart 
from words, their meanings and alamkdras, there is nothing 
else that raises the beauty of literature, or that whatever 
heightens the beauty of literature must have to be regarded either 
as guna or alamkdra, that words and their meanings form the 
core of kavya and that none of them could be regarded as dhvani. 
It is for refuting the views of such people that Dhvanikara 
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stecht bis’ work. ! It is thus evident that long before Dhvani- 
kara there had been thinkers of the alamkára school some of 
vhom not- only admitted dhvani as a separate function of words 


ka 


w 


x and propositions but have been extremely enthusiastic over it, 
while there have been others who denied the existence of dhvani 


d asa separate function.’ 


"Udbhata had said that the abhidha function of words is two- 


fold, primary and subordinate. Vamana had addmitted laksana 


and called it vakrokti. Thus opinions differ not only about the 
existence of dhvani but also about its nature and function. But 
in spite of this difference of opinion people have always marked 
that there was some secret in the compositions of great poets 


which makes them charming, and Abhinava remarks that those 


who by constant association with literature can make their mind 
like a mirror, are the persons who can be called sahrdaya or men 


of taste. Iti is they who can feel at once that dhvani is the essence 


of poetry." Anandavardhana further says that just as the loveliness 
of women is something over and above their limbs so in the words 
of great poets we find an exquisite charm which is over and 
above the words and their meanings, and this is dhvani. The 
rasa, of which so much has been spoken, is also communicated by 
the dhvani. But what is dhvani ? Let us take an example : i 

Holy father, go thou fearless thine way, 

. The dog that barked at thee lies dead quite near the bay 

*- Mauled by the lion that on the banks ot the (soda does rove 
- And loves to loiter in that shady grove. 


1 kayyüsyartma dhvanir iti budhair yah samümnüta-pürvas 
tasytbhavarh Jagadur apare bhaktam Ghustathdnye 
kecid vacarh sthitam avígaye tattvam ücus tadiyarh 

- . rena bramah sahrdaya-manahpritaye tat-svarüpam. 
| Thus, Manoratha, the poet, who has been already referred to spoke of the newfangled 
— of dhvanl in the following terms :— 
yasmin masti vastu kiAcana manah-prahladi salarhkrtir 
-~ wyutpannair racitam ca nalva vacanair vakrokti fünyarh ca yat 
| karyarh tad dhvaninà. samanvitamiti prityd prafamsan Jado 
no vidmo' bhidadhatl kirh sumatinà prs(ah svarüpam dhvaneh. 
a yesarñ kavyünusTlanübhydsa-vafát vifadibhüre mano-mukure varnanlyatanmoyi- 
bhavana-yogyal’ te hrdaya-sarh váda-bhaJah sahpdayah. 


- 
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A lady had a place of assignment in a particular flowery 
grove, but a religious man used to disturb the solitude of the 
grove and despoiled it of its beautiful flowers. The lady in order 
to frighten the holy mam started a cock-and-bull story that a lion 
was seen in the grove and that it had killed a dog. But the lady 
addresses the holy man in quite a different manner. Her idea 
comes to this: A lion is loitering about in the grove and you 
may now walk about the place just as you please. Her words 
are, “go thou fearless thine way”. The words, “go thou 
fearless thine way” is finished by signifying that the man may 
walk as he pleases. The primary meaning has not been barred 
by the context and therefore there cannot be any indicatory 
meaning (laksand) by the extension of the primary. Yet we 
understand from the sentence very clearly that the holy man had 
been very politely warned. This significant suggestion comes 
only by the implication of dhvani, for this meaning is completely 
different from the primary meaning. Bhatta Nayaka holds that 
it is a suggestion of fear by the introduction of lion that may be 
regarded as desisting the holy man from walking by that path. 
To this Abhinava's reply is that the warning becomes apparent 
only when the whole situation is taken into consideration and as 
such it is the suggestive sense of the whole context. And even 
if there has been any suggestion of fear that also would be 
possible only through implication. Abhinava gives another 
example : . 


Mother-in-law in deep slumber sleeping here, 
While I lie quite on this side, dear, 

Mark out cots in daylight clear, 

Don't by chance come of me too near. 


This is spoken by a spoilt lady who lived alone with her 
mother-in-law, who snored deeply in the night and the lady in 
showing the mutual positions of their sleeping places and in 
warning the guest not to come too near her bed is actually 
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- inviting him to come to her bed in the night, for the mother-in-law 
- would be sleeping like a stick. Here the negative meaning 


e 


suggests the positive meaning. x 
In the case of the manifestation of rasa also Abhinava said 
that it is the delineation of the exciting scenery and the circum- 


‘stances as well as the various passing feelings and their expressions 


that jointly suggest to our minds by the process of dhvani an 
aesthetic situation which later on develops into rasa. By the 
suggestive process of dhvani one can indicate rasa through any 
particular suggestion, warning, admonition or the like, or an 
alamkara. It is needless for me to enter into these scholastic 
discussions by the opponents of dhvani like Mahima Bhatta, who 
wanted to show that all cases of dhvani are but cases of inference, 
or Bhatta Nayaka and others, who wanted to include it within 
laksand. It may, however, be pointed out in this. connection 
that just as in the sphota theory it is supposed that the words 
and propositions as a whole conjointly signify a particular 
meaning, so it is held by the upholders of dhvani, like Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinava and others, that a whole situation, a 
context, the speakers, the words and their meanings, all may 
jointly co-operate to produce a suggestion. The consideration 
of the context and the situation is the most important condition 
of dhvani. Thus, in a story in the Mahābhārata- when a baby 
was brought to the cremation ground, the jackal gives a speech 
that the attendants should sorrow over the death of the baby 
and wait till dusk, for by some good chance the baby may come 
to life. The vulture delivers a counter-speech that there is no use 
in further delay, weeping over the dead child, for no one who 
comes to the cremation ground ever revives. Both of them have 
cogent reasons on their side, but the real motive of their speech 
becomes obvious when we remember that if the baby is protected 
till nightfall, the vulture would have no share in the carcass, and 
the jackal would have to contend over the mastery of the carcass 
with the vulture, if the carcass is not protected till dark. So all 
their reasons emanate from their greedy look at the carcass. 
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They are like two European diplomats, and all the meaning and 
import of high-sounding moral speeches become apparent as soon 
as we can catch the suggestion of the real motive. 

The upholders of the dhvani further urge that a piece of 
‘composition should not only contain implications or implied 
suggestion but it is when these suggestions are more beautiful 
and charming than the primary sense or when the suggestive 
meaning is the only meaning intended, then we can call a piece 
of composition a good piece of kavya. When the suggestive 


^ sense is weaker than the ordinary sense or is less charming, 


the dhvani becomes weaker, and this type of kavya is called 
gunibhüta-v yang ya. 

Anandavardhana divides — dhvani into two clases: (i) 
avivaksita-vac ya, Le, where the primary sense has to be absolute- 
ly ignored ; (ii) the other type is vivaksitanyapara-vdcya, i.e., 


where the primary sense remains in force but along with it 


a superior suggestive sense flashes out. The first class, namely, 
the avivaksita-vdcya, can again be divided into two classes: 


(a) arthantara-samkramita and (b) atyanta-tiraskyta. The 


arthdntara-samkramita is that where the implication modifies 
the primary sense, whereas atyanta-tiraskrta is that where the 
implied sense entirely reverses the primary sense. Thus, in 
speaking to one's mortal enemy one says: “What immeasurable 
benefits have thou confered on me ; what debts of magnanimity 
do I owe to thee. Behaving in the same manner, oh my friend, 
“may you live a hundred years more". Here the implied 
suggestion is that for all the ill treatments he had received 
from the enemy he curses the latter. Here the implied sense 
completely reverses the primary sense. The vivaksitdnyapara- 
vacya dhvani is again of two kinds: (a) the laksya, and (b) the 
alaksya. The alaksyakrama-dhvani is that where the process of 
suggestion is so quick that it can not be apprehended. It is 
only in the case of the implication of the rasa that this dhvani 
occurs. The laksyakrama-dhvani is that where the process of the 
implied suggestion can be recognised. ° 
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- The limits of my subject preclude me from entering into 
many interesting discussions on the nature of dhvani and the 
conflict of opinions, which forms a very interesting chapter on the 
study of the development of our aesthetic traditions. But on the 
whole it may be said that the dhvani theory came to stay in the 
field of Indian poetics, and no further notable progress has been 
made upon it through the centuries that have passed away. 


to 
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SOME EARLIER WRITERS 


: A work called the Patalavijaya or Jambavati-vijaya, quota- 
tions from which are available in some of the anthological works, 
was probably written in the kāvya style as may be judged from 
the quotations found in these anthologies. If this work can 
really be attributed to Panini, the grammarian, we have to admit 
that the káv ya style of writing was in vogue in the 4th or the 5th 
century B.C., when Panini probably lived.* Patanjali quotes a 
number of passages written in the kávya style which proves that 
the kavya style of writing was promient in his days.' Again, 
in anthologies Patafijali has been quoted as the writer of some 
isolated verses." The Mahabhdsya also refers to a poem by 
Vararuci.*  Pingala, who was probably a contemporary of 


H Winternitz thinks that the Asj@dhyayi of Panini was written in or about 350 BC, 
Hea ni is based on the fact that he mentions Yaska and Saunaka. 

Mr. K. C. Chatterjee has tried to prove that the poet Panini is not the grammarian 
Panini and the Jàmbavati-vijaya and Parala-vijoya are one and the same work. 

Pm, (See C.O.J., 1. 1933.) 
 Pischel in £.D.M.G. 39, 1885, 95ff. bas argued on behalf of the identity of the two and so 
also P. Peterson in J.B.R.A.S., 17, 1889, 57f.; sec also  Subhàgsita-ratnüvali, 54 ff. and 
J.R.A.S., 1891, 3111. ; Kane in Indian Antiquary 1, 1912, 125; H. R. Diwekar in Le: 
fleurs de Rhetorique dans l'Inde, Paris, 1930, p. 32; and Dr. S. K. De in his Treatment of 
Love in. Sanskrit Literature, Calcutta, 1929, p. 13, holds the same view; Thomas in his 
Introduction | to Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya, p. 61 M., regards the question as undecided. 
Other writers. such as F. Kielhorn in N G.W.G., 1885, 185 ff; R. G. Bhandarkar in 
J.B.R.A.S. 16, 344; D.R. Bhandarkar in Indian Antiquary 41 1912, 125 n ; and A. B. 
Keith in this History of Sanskrit Literature 203 f. have expressed themselves against the 
identity of the two. It is interesting to notice that Rájamuku(a in his commentary on 
Amarakosa written in 1431, quotes the passage from Jánibavati-vijaya. The poet Panini is 
also quoted by Ruyyaka. In Sadukti-karnamrta a poet called Dak*iputra (which is 
probably another name for Panini) is praised. 

3 Compare G. Bühler. in his Die indischen Inschriften und das Alter der indischer 
Kunstpoesie, p. 72; F. Kiclhorn, Indian Antiquary, 14, 326IT. and Dr. P. C. Chakravarty 
in 1.H.Q.2. 1926, 464 ff. ` 

s Peterson, in J.R.A.S., 1891, 311 f. 
^^ VFiürarucam kavyam—Mahibhasya, 4, 3., 101. 
The unknown poet Jaluka is aiso mentioned here. 
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= 
Patanjali presupposes in his Metrics the existence of love-lyrics 
written in the kavya style. 


Again, the Hathi-gumpha inscription of Kharavela written 
somewhere about the Ist or the 2nd century B.C. in a language 
allied to Pali, contains rhythmic prose with alliterations and long 
compounds which reminds one of the kavya style." 

The existence of the kavya style in early times is proved by 
the existence of the Brhat-katha of Gunadhya which in its original 
form is not now available. In the Jaina Angas, in didactic 
passages, in the life history of Mahavira, in the Buddhist-Pali 
canons and patticularly in the Therigathds we come across verses 
which are written in the Kavya style.* A Nasik inscription of 
about 154 A.D. illustrates various modes of prose and this 
inscription is written in Prakrt." 


1 This inscription has been worked upon by various scholars such as Lüders, 
Bruchstücke buddhistischer Dramen, Berlin, 1911; Epigraphica Indica, X, Appendix pp. 
160, Charpentier, W.Z.K.M,, 29, 1915, 208ff; R. C. Mazumdar and K. G. Sankara Iyer, 
Indian Antiquary, 47, 1918, 22311; 48, 19, 214ff., Sten Konow in Acta Or, 1. 1933, pp. 12 ff; 
Smith, Early Histoty, pp. 219; B. M. Barua, L.H.Q., 4, 1928, pp. 511ff ; Ramáprasád 
Chanda, L. H. Q., 5, 1929, 587ff.; and K. P. Jayaswal and R. D. Banerjee, Epigraphica 
Indica, 20, 1929-30, pp. 7111. 

Here in the latest researches the first. half of the 2nd century B. C. is fixed as the date 
ofthe inscription. On the style of the old Brahmi Inscription, see B. M. Barua, 1.H.Q., 4, 
1928, pp. 52511. 

x The theory of renaissance as propounded by Maxmuller in /ndla— What Can It 
Teach Us, London, 1882, has been completely refuted by G. Bühler, Die indischen 
Inschriften und das Alter der indischen Kunstpoesie (S.W.A., 1890); also by Haraprasáda 
Sastri in J.A.S.B., 6, 1910, 305ff. K. G. Bhandarkar, A Peep into the Early History 
of India, J.B.R.A.S , 1900, pp. 407 ff., reprinted, Bombay, 1920, pp, 72 (b). There are 
some who do not belicve in the theory of the complete interruption of Sanskrit literature, 
but think that during centurics of Buddhism from the Ist century B.C. to the 4th century 
A.D. the overflow of Prakrt literature had slowed down the development of Sanskrit 
literature. F. Lacóte, of course, in his Essai sur Gunddhya et la Brhatkajhà, Paris, 
1908 and Jacobi in his Ausgewühlte Erzühlungen in M4hGrGshjri, pp. 11 fT, hold that 
there isa special Präkrt period in Indian literature, But there is no reason for accepting 
such a suggestion. Prakrt poctry was limited to certain classes and probably to certain 
courts and to certain sects and there were also probably poets both in Prakrt and Sanskrit, 
but there seems to be no period in Indian History in which people wrote only in Prškrt and 

krit. 
* geng Bühler, Die indischen Inschriften und das Alter der indischen Kunstpoesie, 
pp. 56ff. ; also Smith's Early History, pp. 230, 231; also S. Lévi, la Suite des Indies dans 
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The Rudradamana inscription at Girnar, written in the 2nd 
century A.D., appears to conform to Dandin’s vaidarbht style.’ 
Aé$vaghosa, who flourished about 100 A.D., in his works also 
confirms the same view. A$vaghosa's Buddha-carita is well-known. 
In addition to this, he wrote also the Siitrdlamkdra and also the 
drama Sdriputra-prakarana* and another kdvya dealing with the 
conversion of Nanda, the half-brother of Buddha, in 18 cantos, 
and this is called the Saundarananda.* 
' "(The other author of this period was Matrceta, wrongly 
regarded as A$vaghosa by Taranatha.* 


les textes Sanskrites a propos d'une des inscriptions de Nàsik (Cinquan—lumiere de l'eco'e 
Pratique des A. hautes etudes, Paris, 1921). Sec also Dr. H.C, Raychaudhuri's Political 
History of Ancient India, Calcutta, 1923, pp. 261 ff. 

1 This inscriptioh has been re-published by Kiclhorn in Epigraphica Indica 8, 36 ff. 
and was dated by him as belonging to 151 or 152 A.D. and Bühler placed it between 160 and 
170 A.D. It appears in the same rock of Girnar on which 18 edicts of Afoka appear. 
See also Smith's Early History, pp. 222 231 and Raychaudhuri's Political History of 
Ancient India, pp. 65 fT. 

2 In1911! Lüders discovered three pages from the Central Asian Collection of the drama 
of Aívaghoga. See Das Sdriputra-prakarana, ein Drama des Aívaghosa. (SBA., 1911, 
pp. 388if.) 

The book was also called Sdradvati-putraprakarana. See also H. Lüders, Bruchstücke 
buddhistischer Dramen (Königlich Preussische Turfan—Expeditionen Kleinere Sanskrit 
texte), Berlin, 1911; Also Buddhistische Dramen aus vorklassischer Zeit (Internationale 
Wochenschrift V, 1911, NR. 22); also Die Vermutung von Lüders. (SBA. 1911, S. 409.) 
The title-page of the drama Sdriputra-prakarana gives the author's name as the son of 
Suvarpákgi. There is also another fragment of an allegorical drama containing buddhi, dhrri, 
kirti, etc., as personalities. It is possible that this drama was also written by Asvaghosa. 

3 See La vallée Poussin in B.S.O.S., 1918, 133ff. ; also Hultzsch, Z.D.M.G., 74, 1920. 
293ff. and Gawronski. As Thomas says, there is another work attributed to Aávaghosa 
called Gandi-sfofra. See Bulletin de D Academie Imperiale, 1911, pp. 1044. Another work 
of A$vaghosa called Fajra-sücl has been edited and translated by Weber in Die Vajrasüct! des 
Acvagosa (Abhandlungen d. Kónigl. Akademie d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1859). 


* Thefollowing works are attributed to him :— 


1. Farnanürha-varnaná-stotra. 2. Satapaficafarka-stotra. 

3. Samyag-buddha-laksana-stotra. 4. Triratna-marigala-stotra. 

5. Ekottarika-stotra. 6. Sugata-pafcatriraina-storra. 
7. Triratna-stotra. 8. JArya-türüdevi-stotra. 

9. Maticitra-giti. 10, Catur-viparyaya-katkhá. 


11. Kaliyuga-parikath4a. 
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15 - jo Aryasara also belongs to this time and had written Jataka- 

. mālā, Paramita-samasa, —Pratimoksa-sütrapaddhati, Bodhi-sattva- 
jataka-dharmagandi, Supathadesa-parikatha and  Subhasita-ratna- 
karandaka-katha.* 

Closely connected with the Ja@takamala are the Avadana 
literature, such as the Avaddna-sataka, the Divydvaddna, and the 
Mahavastu as well as the Lalitavistara, which are all written 
probably during the 1st 2nd century A.D. The Avadana tales 
are generally of a didactic nature and so also are the Jataka stories, 
but the Brhathatha and the Paficatantra relate stories from a 
different point of view. One of the versions of the entire 
Pahncatantra is styled the Tantrakhyayika. 


BHATTIKAVYA AND OTHER COGNATE CARITAKAVYAS 


The oldest commentary, Jayamangala, has been edited by 
Govinda Sankara Sastri Bapata in N.S.P., Bombay (1887) and 
the commentary of Mallinatha in B.S.S. (1898). Schütz tran- 
slated the five Cantos XVIII to XXII in German in his Fünf 
Gesange des Bhattikdvya in 1837. An experimental translation 


Many other works of A$ívaghosa also exist in Tibetan, such as Asfavighna-‘orhd, 
Gandistotra-güthà. Daíàá-kufala-karma-patha-nirdefa, Paramàáriha-bodhi-citta-hhávaná- 
kramavarna-sargraha, Manidipamahdékdrunikadevapafica-stotra, Vojrayánamülepattisark- 
graha, Satapaficáfatka-nümastrotra, Soka-vinodana, | Samvrti-bodhi-citta-bhüvan-opade£a- 
varna-sargraha, Sthiild-paiti. The following works attributed to ASvaghosa exist in 
Chinese :—Fifty verses on the Rules for Serving a Teacher; Dasadustakarmamdrga - 
Maháyüna-bhümiguhyavácamüla fästra ; Sütrálankárcsüstra. 

On Mátrceta seo Türanütha's Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indian, 
Tibetieschen, Petrograd. 1869. á 

See also F. W. Thomas—The Works of Aryasira, Triratna-dāsa and Dharmika- 
suhüti in Album Kern, Leyden 1903, pp. 405 408. 

Also Mátrceta—and the Muhdrdja-kanikdlekha in Indian Aniquary, 32, 1903, pp. 45-60 
Also see Fürnanürha-varmaná of Matrceta, Indian Antíquary, 34, 1905, pp. 145-163. Also 
Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya. (Introduction). Also Sylvain Lévi, Notes sur les Indo-scythes 
in J. A. 1896, pp. 447-449, pp. 455-456. Also L. de la Vallée Poussin, Documents 
Sanscritles. 

a Aryaíüra's work Caruhfataka was translated into Chinese in 434 A.D. 


Aus dem 


- 
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in poetry has been given by Anderson in J. B. R. A. S., 3, 1850 
(p. 20t): "The first four cantos have been translated into English 
by V. G. Pradhana, Poona, 1897. 

In ‘Cantos X to XIII the most important figures of speech 
have been illustrated by Bhatti. This section shows striking 
similarity with Bhamaha, Dandin and Udbhata though there are 
great differences in detail. In Cannot XIII the bhasa-lesa has 
been mentioned. It does not occur in the carliest Alamhkara- 
éastras of which Anandavardhana furnishes one example. Cf. 
Trivedi's edition of Bhatti, Vol. Il, Notes, p. 9; Kane, Indian 
— 1912, p. 208; Kane, Introduction to Sahityadarpana, 

. 14 ff; S. K. De's poetics, Vol. I, p. 50 ff. ; Nobels, Studien 
Sum 10, Buch des Bhattikávya in Le Muséon 37, 1924, p. 281 ff. 
Ruyyaka also quotes Bhattikavya. Kramadisvara in his grammar 
Samksiptasdra quotes liberally from Bhatti. See Zachariae in 
Bezz. Beitr., 5, 1880, p. 53 ff. 

At the end of the 22nd Book, verse 33, the poet says that 
"this work is like a lamp for those whose eye is grammar, but is 
like a mirror in the hand of the blind or people without grammar. 
This poem must be understood with a commentary ; then it is 
a feast for the discerning ones. As I only like to deal with experts, 
fools will fare badly with this poem"''.'- 

Chronologically he may be regarded as being contemporary 
with .Bhartrhari. Bhatti may be regarded as having lived in the 
court of Sridharasena in Valabhi.* ' 





1 vyükhydgamyamyidari ` Kdvvam ut savah  sudhivdmalam | hará durmedhasasedsmin 
vidvat-priyatayüà maya ! Bhámaha in criticising this view of Bhajji says kdvydnvapi yadimani 
vydkhyügamydni Íüstravat i utsavah sudhiydmeva hanta durmedhaso hatáh | That is, even 
if poetry has to be understood only through commentaries like the Ji5s/ras, then it is only 
the enjoyment of the intelligent and those who lack it are indeed cursed, This shows 
apart from other things that Bhatti was probably a contemporary of Bhimaha or Bhatti 
may have bezn prior to Bhámaha but not later. Bhatti has sometimes been associated with 
Bhartrhari and sometimes he has been described as the son of the half-brother of Bhartrhari, 
Some commentators regard him as the son of Sridhara Svámin., 

a In the last verse of the Bhastikdvya we have the following line—Adviarnidam 
vihitarh may valabhyarh Íridharasena-narendra-plitàyám, 
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— — Now there are four Dharasenas in Valabhi (modern Vala 
f. m Kathiawad). The date of the first Dharasena is not known. 

The earliest grant of Dharasena ll is 252 samvat of the Valabhi 
era, Le, about 571 A.D. and the latest grant of Dharasena IV 
is samvat 332 of the Valabhi era or 651 A.D. Dharasena I 
probably lived in 500 A.D. for Dronasimha, the successor of 
Dharasena I, came to the throne in 502 A.D. Bhatti may 
therefore be placed between 500 and 600 A.D. He would thus 
be either a contemporary or predecessor of Bhamaha as men- 
tioned before. Some scholars identify him with Bhattibhatta, 
son of Bappa who forms the object of a grant made by Dhruva- 
sena III, son of Dharasena IV (653 A.D.) Dr. Hultzsch 
objects to this identification (see Epigraphica, Indica. Vol. I, 
p. 92. Mr. B. C. Mazumdar in J. R. A. S. (1904), pp. 395-97 
identifies him with Vatsabhatti of the Mandasore Sun temple 
inscription (473 A.D.), because of the similarity between the 
verses of the inscription and the description of autumn by Bhatti. 
If this view is correct, Bhatti would be living under Dharasena 
I, Keith objects to this view, but both Keith and Mazumdar 
agree that Bhatti flourished before Bhamaha and Dandin and 
that he is not the Bhartrhari, the author of the Vdkyapadtya.' 
The popularity of Bhatti may well be judged from the fact that 
Bhattikavya has at least twelve commentators.’ 

The Bhattikavya is not however the only mahakdv ya which 
has been used for the purpose of illustrating grammar. We 
have to mention in this connection Bhaumaka or Bhattabhima 
or Bhüma or Bhamaka who wrote the Ravandrjuntya in twenty- 
seven cantos. The subject-matter is the fight of Arjuna 


1 See Kane, Introduction to Sdhityadarpapa, pp. 15 and 16. š 

3 Commentary by Sañkarácárya; Subodhini by Kumudánanda; commentary by 
Jayamangala; Bhajfibodhini by Nirayana Vidy&vinoda ; Kaldpadipika by Pundarikáksa ; 
Mugdhabodhini by Bharatasena; commentary by Mallinitha; Fyákydünanda by Rama- 
candra ; Subodhini by Rámacandra Vácaspati ` Bhasficandrikd by Vidyávinoda ` Kaldpadipika 
by Vidylságara. | l 

s Edited in the Küvyamálá series, 68, 1900. It is also cited under the name Wyosa 
or Vyosakavya. See K. C. Chatterjee in I. H. Q., 1931, p. 628 and Zachariae, Z. I. 1., 
9.1932, p. 10 ff. 


ut mg 
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Karttavirya with Ravana after the legend told in the Ramayana, 
VII. 31-33. The main purpose of the work is to illustrate the 
rules of Panini’s grammar." Another work of the same kind 
primarily dedicated to grammatical lexicography and only 
secondarily a poem is the Kavirahasya by Halayudhy.* It is 
a sort of lexicon of roots (dhatupatha) and at the same time a 
eulogy of Krsnaraja II of the Rastrakata family who reigned in 
Deccan from 940-956 A.D. Hemacandra also wrote his histori- 
cal epic Kumarapalacarita to illustrate his own grammar. 
Other grammatical poems are the Vasudevavijaya by the poet 
Vasudeva who probably lived in the court of Vikrama of Calicut 
in Kerala, and the supplement to it is a dhatukdvya by 
Narayanabhatta. 

The story of Krsna was utilised by Lolimbaraja in his epic 
poem Harivilasa. He lived in the court of southern king 
Harihara, a contemporary of Bhoja.'  Harivilasa was written 
in five cantos. Ramacandra also wrote Gopdlalila about the 
Krsna legend in 1484 in Tailinga.^ Ksemendra's Dasávatara-carita 
in its 9th canto deals with the life of Buddha in which the Buddha 
and the Krsna legends have been inter-mingled.^ Ksemendra's 
other two works Bhaüratamnjari and Rámdáyana-manjari are well 
known." The Bhüratamanjari and the Dasavatüracarita were 
probably written in 1037 and 1066.*' About 200 years later 


1 Ksemendra quotes it in the Suvrita-tilaka as an example of the Kdvya-sdstra. 

3 This has been edited in 2 recensions by L. Heller, Greifswald ; also see Bhandarkar's 

Reports on Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1883-1884, See also L. Heller, Haldyudha's Kavirahasvo, 
Diss., Gottingen, 1894 ; Zachariae, Die [Indischen Wörterbücher, p. 26. 
* See Pandit, Vol Il, p. 78 f. ; Weber, Ind. Streifen III, 210, 3, and Krspnamácárya, 
p. 120. 
& It has been published in Pandit II, 79 ff. and the XKüvyamülàd, Part XI, 1895, 
94 133. 

5 Published in Pandit, Vol. VI. 

o Published in the Kávyamiülàá series, 1891, See also Foucher, JA, 1892, and J. J 
Meyer, Alrindische Schelmenbücher, 1, p. XXXIII ff. A part of Canto IX has been 
translated herc. 

7 Published in the Kávyamàálà series, 65, 1898 and 83, 1903, 

s See Lévi. JA, 1885, VI, 420. 


* 
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_ Jaina Amaracandra, also called Amaracandra-süri, Amarapandita 
J and Amarajati wrote an abridgement of the ‘Mahabharata called 
the Balabharata.! The work was written under king Visaladeva of 
Anhilvad, 1243-1261. | 

As there was a tendency of making abridgements from larger 
poetical works so there was also a tendency of some authors to 
make abridgements from prose works as well. Thus Abhinanda 
or Gaudabhinanda wrote his Kadambari-kathadsdra in the 9th 
century in which he abridged Bana’s romance Kddambart.* He 
was the son of Bhatta Jayanta. One of his ancestors Saktisvamin 
was the minister of the Kashmiri king Muktapida (699-735). 
In one of the verses he refers to the dramatist Rajasekhara who 
was his contemporary. He must be distinguished from the 
other Abhinanda, the son of Satananda whose time is not known. 
He had written an epic called the Radmacarita in which he 
dealt with the story of Rama.* The Indian poets, however, 
turned their attention to other directions also. It is, therefore, 
well worth noting here the name of Sandhyakara Nandi, the 
author of the Rümapalacarita.* The verses have a double 
sense, one applying to the hero Rama and the other to the king 
Ramapala, who lived towards the end of the 11th century. The 
story of the killing of Kicaka is written in the Yamaka-hàv ya 
called the Kicaka-vadha, which has a commentary by Janardana- 
sena.* ` 


4, Published in Pandit, Vol. IV-VI and in Kavyamala 45, 1894, D. Galanos pub- 
lished a translation of it in Greek, 1847, Athens. Seealso Weber, ZDMG, 27, 1873, 710 ff. ; 
Ind. strifen 3, 211 ff. 

2 [nthis connection we may mention the name of Padyakadambari of Ksemendra. Sec 
Schonberg,  Ksemendra's. Kavikanthábharana. 

s Bühler, Indian Antiquary 2. 1873, 102 ff. ; Thomas, p. 20. Aufrecht in ZDM ~. 27, 
p. 4 quotes a verse where Abhinanda is associated with Kalidasa as being equally celebrated. 

& Published by MM. Haraprasáda Sastrl in J A.S.B. III, 1910, pp. 1-56. Epigraphica 
Indica, Vol. IX, p. 321 ff. See also H. C. Ray’s Dynastic History of Northern India, 
I. 258, etc, Index, p. 641 ; Dr. Ray has used the materials of this book for historical 

construction ; Cf. also Ramfpras4d Chanda, Modern Review, March, 1935, p. 349 f. 
a Edited with an Introduction, notes and extracts from the commentary of Sarvananda- 
niga by Dr. S. K. De, 1929. The word is quoted inthe manuals of poctics from the I 1th 
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| — two other writers tried to outshine the work of 
Sandhyakara Nandi by writing two works called the Raghava- 
pandaviya or the Dvisandhanakavya and the Raghavanaisadht ya. 
The first | one was written by Dhananjaya, a Digambara Jaina 
who probably wrote his work between 1123 and 1140.' This 
work, however, should not be confused with the — — 
by Kaviraja, which has at least six commentaries.* Dhanafjaya 
is a Carnatic man referred to by Vadiraja in the Pdrsvandthacarita 
(1025 A.D.) who: lived probably in the 2nd half of the 10th 
Century." * 

The other author of the Raghavapdndaviya called Kaviraja 
lived in the court of Kamadeva II of the Kadamva family, who 
lived in the latter half of the 12th century. This poem is 
divided into “13 cantos. But we hear of another Raghava- 
pandautya written by Srutakirti. He is referred to in an 
inscription, dated the 1163 and it contains a verse which is 
quoted from the Pampdramayana, 1105 A.D." This Rdghava- 
pandaviya was a work which, when read from left to right in 
the usual way, delineated the character of Rama but when read 
from right to left it delineated the character of the Pandavas. 
We hear of another ‘Raghavapandavtya, which when read from 
right to left, delineated the story of Krspa.' Kaviraja, the 
author of the Raüghavapündaviya, was a very famous man. 


century onwards beginning with Bhoja (1050 A.D.) as well asin dictionaries and gramma- 
tical works. The verse I. 7. should be interpreted as an allusion to king Vigrahapala. Cf. 
S. K. Do's edition, p. XIII f., 93 ff.; J. R. ^. S. 1927, 109 f. ; B.S. O. S., V.3, 1929, 502 f., 
A. B. Keith in B. S. O. S., V. I. 1928, p. 31. 

* This work has been published in the Kavyamala series 49, and it consists of 18 
cantos. 

2 Commentaries by Cáritravardhans2, ^adnianandIbha(járaka, Puspadanta, Laksmapa- 
pagdita (Sdracandriká), Visvanátha and Sasadhara (Prakàáfa). 

5 Cf. A. Benkatasubbiah, in J.B.R.A.S., 1928, 135 ff.; See also K. B. Püájhak, 
J.B. R. A.S. 21, 1904, 1 ff; Bhandarkar, Report om Sanskrit Mss., 1884-1857, p. 19 tf. ; 
Zachariae Die indischen Worterbücher, p. 27 Il. 

4 It has been edited with the commentary of Sas$adhara in the Kávyamálàá series, 62. 

* See Narasimhachar, Epigraphica Carnatica, Vol. II, No. 64. 

o See Keith, India Office Catalogue, No. 7133. 

O.P, 220—78 
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Patha! thinks that his real name was Madhavabhatta.* Our 
Kavir: ja says that no one can rival him in vakrokti. 

= The Raghhvanaisadhiya was written by Haradatta Süri.*' We 
do not exactly know the date of the author. Every verse here 
has been interpreted on the one hand as describing Rama’s exploits 
and character and on the other, those of Nala. 

There is, however, another Raghavapdndavayddaviya written 
by one Cidamvara, where every verse can be interpreted in three 
ways, as describing episodes of the Mahabharata, the Ramayana 
and the Srimadbhagavata.* 

Amaracandra, a pupil of Jinadatta Sori, wrote, at the request 
of the minister Padma, a mahd-kdvya called the Padmünanda.* 
This work is of 19 cantos in which the life of the first Jina, 
Rsabha, is treated in an ornate style. He has written another 
work called the Caturvimsati-jinendra-samksipta-caritani, in 
which he gives an account of the life of the Jinas. Hemacandra 
had written a mahā-kāvya in which the lives of the Jinas and 
Jina poets were described. There is also another work called 
the Munisuvratakdvyaratna edited in the Trivandrum series, 
1931, in which the life of the 20th Jina is decribed by a poet 
of unknown age called Arhaddàsa. Amaracandra in drawing 
his short life of the 24 Jinas had to draw his materials from 
Hemacandra. 

Ravideva, son of Narayana, who wrote a commentary on 
the Nalodaya, wrongly attributed to Kalidasa, wrote a small 
kavya called the Kdavyardksasa, to which he added his own 
commentary. We really know nothing of Ravideva's time. 


| 1 See K. B. Pathak, J.B,R.A.S., 1905, 11 ff, But Benkatasubbiah does not agree 
with him. The name Kavirája being used asa title, it is not possible to make out anything 
about the date of the author of the Réghavapapdaviya from the reference to the name 
Kavirája in WVàmana's Küvyülamkürasütravrtti, IV. 1. 10.: kavirdjamavijadya kutah 
küvyakriyüdarah|kavirájaRnca vijidya kutah kdvyakriyddarah./| 
| a It has been edited with the Poet's own commentary in the Küvyamalà series, 1896. 
8 See Aufrechts Catalogus Catalogorum. 
4 Critically edited by H. R. Kapadia, G. O, S, 58, 1932. 
s Peterson, Three Reports, p. 334 ff. ; Report IV, p. CV; Bhandarkar, Report, 
1883-84, p. 16 ; Aufrecht, Catalogus Caralogorum ; Pischel, Z.D.M.G. 1902, 626 ; 1904, 244. 
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The work has 4 commentaries, by  Kaviraja (Subodhint), 
Krsnacandra. Premadhara, and Vidyakara Misra. Aufrecht says 
that the work is attributed to two other persons excluding 
Ravideva; viz. Kalidasa and  Vararuci. In one commentary 
Vasudeva, son of Ravideva, is mentioned as the author of the 
Nalodaya.* 

Vasudeva, son of Ravi, to whom the Nalodaya is attributed, 
wrote 3 other kavyas, the Tripuradahana, the Saurikathodaya and 
the Yudhisthiravijaya* 

We must now mention Kumaradasa’s Janakiharana.* Thomas 
thinks that Kumaradasa is older than Rajasekhara and probably 
lived in the 7th century. Aufrecht says that passages from the 
Janaktharana have been quoted by Rayamukuta, who wrote a 
commentary on the Amarakosa in 1431. According to tradition, 
Kumaradasa was a Simhalese king, who lived between 517 A.D. 
and 526 A.D. Kumaradasa’s style of writing resembles more that 
of Kalidasa than that of Bharavi and Magha. 

The Kiratarjuntya of Bharavi is based upon a Mahābhārata 
story, in which considerable modification have been made. It has 
been quoted by Vamana in his Alamkdrasutravrtti, by Ksemendra 
in the Suvrttatilaka and by Dhanapala and Rajasekhara, and is 
also quoted in some of the anthologies. Its popularity is evident 
from the fact that it has at least 20 commentaries.* 


This book was published by A. Hocfer, Sanskrit-Lesebuch, Berlin, 1849. p. 86 ff.; 
K.P. Parab., Bombay, 1900; an Italian translation by  Belloni-Filippi in G.S.A.I., 1906, 
83 ff. ; see also Weber, Ind. Streifen, II, 15. 

| Cf. Ramnatha Iyer, in J, R. AS, 1925, 263 ff. 

3 Edited with Rajánakaratnakaptha's commentary in the Kiavyamala, 60, 1897. 
This commentary is called the Parthakathd. See Zachariae, in Z.I.I., 4, 1926, 223 ff. 

85 It was published in Bombay by G. R. Nandargikar. He wrote also a work, 
Kumüradása and his place in Sanskrit Literature in 1908. Many writers had written 
about the poetry of Kumiüradása, such as, J. d'Alwis, 1870; Zachariae, Bezz. Beitr, 5, 
1880; G.G. A. 1887; Peterson, J. B. R. A. S., 17, 1889, 57 (T; E. Leumann, W. Z. K. M. 
7. 1893, 226 ff.; F. W. Thomas, J. R. A. S. 1901 253 IT; A. B. Keith, J. R. A. S., 1901, 
478 ff. The work has also been quot«d in the Subhdsitdvali, 24 f. and other works of 
anthology. 

4 By Narahari, Ekanátha,  Küéinatha,  Gadasimha,  Prakáéavarga, Jonaraja, 
Dümodara Misra (Gawrava-dípani), Dbarmavijaya, Bhagiratha, ^ Bharatasena, 
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= ç Bharavi indulges in many word-tricks. Sometimes there are 
verses with one alphabet and sometimes he writes verses which 
can be read vertically, from right to left and left to right. Bharavi 
is particularly famous for his many pithy sayings and maxims 
which are often quoted as rules of conduct. He seems to have 
been very well read in Indian polity. As for the general estimate 
of his work, see Dr. De's treatment in the body of the 
book. 

With Bharavi our attention is drawn to Magha’s Sisupala- 
vadha. Magha also indulges like Bharavi in many alamkāras 
and word-tricks.* Magha based the scheme of his work on 
Bharavi. The story is based on the Mahabhdrata, II, 41-45, 
and also, I. 287. According to Indian tradition Magha is 
supposed to have the combination of depth of meaning, richness 
of imagery and sweetness of words. Magha’s Sisupalavadha, 
though not a very excellent work in our judgment and poetical 
taste, attained a great popularity among the scholars of India 
as may well be judged by the fact that there are at least 16 or 17 
commentaries on the Sisupalavadha.* 


Manohara Sarma, Mallioitha, Madhava,  Rájakunda, Lokananda, Baokimadá&sa 
(Vaisamyoddharini), Vinayaràma (Pradipikd). Harikantha and the commentary called ihe 
Sabdürthadipikürasabodhini An excellent edition of the commentary of Mallinatha has been 
published from the Nirnayaságara Press, Bombay. it was translated into German by 
Schütz, 1845. Translated into English by C. Cappeller in H.OS., Vol 15. The 
kirütürjuniya has also been quoted in the Kasikà ; sce Kielhorn, Indian Antiquary, 14. 327. 
"The 4th canto has been translated by Haberlandt, in the Wiener Landwirtschaft! Zeitung, 
83. 
e 1 Published with Mal'inátha's commentary by the Nirnayasigara Press, Bombay, 
A German translation in prose of the first 11 cantos by Schütz appeared in 1843. A general 
introduction of it by C. Cappeller appeared in 1915, Stuttgart, 
s An example of word trick can be found in XIX, 3, 
jajau jo ja Ji Jij Ja jt 
tam tato! tí ta td ti tut | 
bhàübho'bhibha bhi bhü bha bha 
ra rá rira rí rira rah |i 
s Jacobi, W.Z.K.M., 3, 1889, 121 ff ; 141 ff. 
4 There are commentaries on the Si£upálabadho by Ananta Deváyani Kavivallabha 
Cakravarti, Govinda, Candrasckhara  (Sandarbhacintümani), Cáritravardbana, Dinakara, 
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Rajanaka Ratnakara in his Haravijaya appears to have been 
passionately influenced by Magha’s Sisupdlavadha. This work 
is written in 50 cantos and reveals an exhaustive study of Magha's 
Sisupalabadha. "The poem is based upon a conquest of Andha- 
kasura by Siva. But  Rajanaka  Ratnákara used all the 
opportunities of drawing materials from various subjects for 
drawing his pictures. Thus he brings his knowledge of Nitisastra 
into prominence in writting Cantos VIII-XVI, his knowledge 
of Kamasdstra in the 29th canto and devotes one canto toa 
hymn to the goddess Durga (Candistotra). The same writer is 
the author of another work called the Vahkrohti- pancasika.' 

The other, who wrote an epic on the model of Magha in 21 
cantos, called the Dharmasarmabhyudaya, a life of Dharma- 
nathatirthankara, was the Jaina Haricandra.* MHaricandra lived 
later than Vakpati who wrote the Gaudavaha and hence must 
have lived after the 8th century A.D. 

The story of Nala has been utilised by many writers. Thus, 
we have many works on that subject, such as the Nalacandra, the 
Nalacaritra (a drama by Nilakantha Diksita), the Nalabhumipala- 
rüpaka (a drama), the Nalayadavaraghavapandaviya (a kāvya), 
the Nalavarnanakavya (by LakSmidhara), the Nalananda (a drama 
by Jivavibudha) and the Nalodaya to which reference has already 
been made." 


Devarüja, Brhaspati, Bhagadatta, Bhagiratha, Bharatasena, Bhavadatta (Tattvokaumud: 
Mallinátha (Sarvamkagd); Maheévara Paficinana (Mághatattvasamuccayo), LaksmInatha 
Sarmá, Vallabhadeva (Sandehavigaugadhi), and Srirangadeva. 

1 Rájànaka Ratnákara's Haravijaya has been published with the commentary of 
Alaka in the  Küvyamálà series, 22 1890; see also Schmidt, W. Z. K. M : 29. 
259 ff. Jacobi says that Ratnakara himself says that he followed Bana. See also K. H. 
Dhruva, W. Z. K. M., 5, 1891, 25 fT. The Voakroktipaficaiikd with the commentary of 
Vallabhadeva has already appeared in the Kávyamálá series. Bernheimer mz D. M. G 
63, 1909, 816 ff. gives a resume of the work. Ratnàkara is also the author of another Se, 
the Dhranigäthāäpañjikā. Both the works have been quoted by Ruyyaka. 

a Published in the Kavyamala series, No. 8, 1888 ; see also Jacobi, W 7.K.M.. 1889. 
136 ff. There was another works of kávya called the Dharmasgarmdbhyudaya by Puspasena. 

8 This work has no less than a dozen commentaries, by Atreya Ditz, Aditya Sori 
Kefaviditya, Gangesa, Nrsithha also called Nrsirhhagrama, Pratijfakara Miéra, Bharatasen É 





| — But the most important work in which the Nala legends 

_ have been worked up into a massive kdvya is the Naisadhacarita 
by Sriharsa. It has been arbitrarily divided into two parts, 
the Pūrva and the Uttara Naisdha (I-XI and XII-XXII). The 
first half was edited by Premcand Tarkavagiéa from the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, 1836. An edition of the second half with the 
commentary of Narayana was published by E. Réer in the 
Bibliotheca Indica Series in 1855." 

It is based upon the story of Nala and Damayanti in the 
Mahabharata. Sriharsa had a thorough knowledge of the 
Alamkdrasastra, the Kamasastra, the Puranas, the Metrics and 
Grammar and he tries to show all his learning in this work. 
Winternitz, in commenting on it, says: “What a difference 
between the delicate chastity with which the love between 
Nala and Damayanti is depicted in the Mahabharata and the 
sultry erotics bordering on obscenity in Cantos XVIII-XX of the 
Naisadhacarita, which describe the love life of the newly 
wedded couple.” And yet it cannot be denied that Sriharsa is 
a master of language and metrics, an artist in the invention of 
elaborate plays on words and that he has many good ideas in 
his description of Nature. Sriharsa also shows his philosophical 
learning and convinces us of his erudition in the Vedanta, 
Nyaya,  Vai$esika, Buddhistic systems and the Carvaka. 
Sriharsa was the author, we know, of an abstruse dialectical 


Mukunda Bhatta, Ravideva (Jafdvabodhini), R&maréi, son of Vrddbavyisa, Hariratna 
(Bálabodhini), the Arthadipikà. 

í A complete edition with the commentary of Nárayapa was published in the Nirpaya- 
ságara Press, Bombay ; W. Yates in his Asiatic Researches, Vol. 20, Part II, Calcutta, 
1839, p. 318 (f. has given an excellent Introduction to this work. The whole work has been 
translated into English with critical notes from unpublished commentaries, appendices and 
vocabulary by Krsnakánta Handiqui, Lahore, 1934. It has no less than about two dozen 
commentaries, by Rájánaka Ananda, Iiánadeva, Udayanücárya, Gopináütha (Harsahrdaya), 
Candupandita (written in the middle of the Sth century), Cáritravardhana  Jinaraja, 
Narahari \Naisadhiyaprakdfa) Narayana — (Naisadhaprakása), Bhagtratha, Bharatasena, 
Phavadatta, Mathurüná&tha Sukla, Mallinatha (Jivàátu), Mahüdeva VidyávágMa, Rámacan- 
dra Seda (Bhaüvadyotanikd), Vetnsivadona Sarman, Vidyüranya Yogin, Visveávarücürya 
(Padavakyarthapahjka, quoted by Mallinàtha in 1.5.118 and hence prior to him), and 
Sridatta, Srinditha (Naisadhaprakáéa) and Sadananda, 
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work on the Soa, called the Khandanakhandakhadya. The 
Natsadhacarita was a source of delight to the scholarly pundits. 
But yet there is a tradition to which W internitz refers in his 
History of Indian Literature. The tradition is to the effect 
that Sriharsa showed his work to his maternal uncle Mammata, 
the author of the Kavyaprakasa. Mammata is said to have 
remarked after reading the book that had he read it before 
writing his Kāvyaprakāśa, he would have found in one 
place the examples of dosa or faults of literary style and would 
have saved himself the trouble of hunting for it from book 
to book.' 

Sriharsa was the son of Srihirapandita and Srimamalladevi, 
as is apparent from the concluding verse of each canto.’ In 
the concluding verse of the Khandanakhandakhadya, Sriharsa 
says that he belonged to the court of Jayantacandra of Kanya- 
kubja, as may be evident from his statement that he received 
two betel leaves from the king and had a seat assigned to him 
in the court. In that verse he also refers to his sweet kavya, 
the  Naisadhacarita. From a land-grant it appears that 
Jayantacandra lived in 1165 A.D. This Jayantacandra was 
the grandson of Govindacandra, who is so renowned in the 
Hindi poems as Raja Jayacand whose daughter was carried off 
by the gallant Rai Pithora of Ajmeer. He was known to the 
Mahammadan historians as the king of Benares, which was 
probably his capital. His territory extended from the borders 


1 This tradition is referred to by Hall in his preface to the edition of the Vasavadattd. 
He quotes it from a Bengali pomphlet entitled  Samskrría Bhüsd O  Samuaskrtasáhitya- 
visayaka Prasráva. But it has no historical validity. Anyhow, it represents one aspect 
of the opinion regarding Sriharga. 
2 dri hargam kavi-rája-rdji-mukutülamkàürahirah sutam 
fri-hirah suguve Jitendeiya-cayari mümalla-devi cayam 1 
tac-cintd-mant-mantra-cintana-phale {rrigdra-bhaiigyd mahá. 
küvye cdruni naigadhiyacarite sargo'yom ddirgatah I 
s fambiladvayamdsanam ca labhate yah Kdnyakubjesvarde 
yah saksat-kurute samadhisu para-brahma-pramoddraavam || 
yat-kdvyarh modhu-varsi dharsita-pardstarkesu yasyoktayah 
drI-friharsa-kave krtih Krti-mude tasyá'bhyudiyddiyam | 
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. of China to the province of Malwa. He was defeated by 
Sahabuddin about 1194 at Chandawar, in the Etawah district. 
His army was destroyed and he was also killed. Sriharsa thus 
lived in the end of the 12th century A.D. In addition to the 
Khandanakhandakhadya, he is said to have written two other 
kavyas called the Vijayaprasasti and the Gaudorvisakulaprasastt. 
He quotes Vacaspati who lived in 976 A.D. He also quotes 
Udayana who lived in 984 A.D. So we may safely regard 
Sriharsa to belong to the 12th century A.D, Other works 
attributed to him are the Arnavavarnana, the Sivagaktisiddhi, 
the Sahasánkacampü, the IJsvaradbhisandhi, and the Sthairya- 
vicdranaprakarana. It seems from references in the Naisadhacarita 
that the Kandanakhandakhaddya was written earlier than the 
Naisadhacarita. 

Tradition runs that his father was defeated by a scholar 
in a debate. He felt so insulted that he died out of grief. At the 
time of his death he told his son Sriharsa that unless he took 
revenge on hehalf of his father by defeating his opponent in 
debate, his soul would not rest in peace. Sriharsa promised 
the same to his father and after long penances and adoration 
of Durga he received a special charm (cintámanimantra) and 
the gift of knowledge and wisdom. But after this he appeared 
so learned that nobody could understand his discussions and 
then he again adored Durga to make his words intelligible. 
The goddess prescribed that he should take curd in the night 
and that thereby he would become more phlegmatic and duller 
and so be intelligible to others. That the story is partially 
true and that he offered penances to Durga, is inferable from 
references in the  Naisadhacarita.! The poet Krsnananda not 
only wrote a commentary on the Naisadhacarita, but he also 
re-wrote the legend of Nala in an epic, the Sahrdayananda in 
15 cantos probably in the 13th century.” In the 15th century 


See Pandit Laksmana Sástri Dravida’s Introduction to the Khandanakhandakhddy a 
2 Edited in the Kavyamala series, 32, 1892 
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again, the poet WVamanabhattabana (or Abhinavabhattabana) 
wrote the same legend in his Nalabhyudaya.' He was also the 
author of the Srigadrabhisana, the Pdrvatiparinaya and the 
Vemabhüpalacarita. He imitated the prose style of Bhattabana.* 
Vemabhüpala, in whose court the poet Abhinavabana lived, was 
himself also a learned man and had written the Srngaradipika 
and the Sangttacintamani. He was the ruler of the Trilinga 
country. From a copper plate, dated the 1448 in the name of 
the son of Vema, it is possible to determine the time of his 
father Annavema or Vemabhdpala as being the first half of the 
15th century when the poet Abhinavabana lived. The style of 
the Nalabhyudaya is quite simple. 

We must now mention the name of the Kashmir poet 
Mankha and his book Srikanthacarita.* It deals with the story 
of the destruction of the demon Tripura by Siva, but this is 
made only the occasion for the description of natural scenery in 
different seasons and the amusements of the court. In the 25th 
canto, of which we have a German translation, Mankha 


1 A fragment of8cantos of this poem has been edited in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series, No. 3, 1913, by GanapaliSastri. Heis also the author of the Vemabhüpálacaritta, 
a prose novel after the style of Harsacarita. Vema, the hero of this novel, was still living 
when Vamanabhatjabaga wrote, probably in the first half of tnc 15th century. Cf. Ganapati 
Sastri's Introduction and Suali in G.S.A.1, 26, 214. 
a Thus he says at the commencement of Vemabhüpálacarita : 
bdnakavindradanye kánáh khalu sarasa-gadya-saranisu | 
iti jagati rüdham-ayaso vata sakulo vdámano'dhunà márs(i 1 
kavirabhinava-bünah küávyamat yadbhutártham 
bhuvanamohita-bhümir náyako vemabhüpah | 
tri-bhuvana-mahaniya-khydtimánesu yogah 
prakajay oti na kesárh pagdítánári: praharaym |i 

Again, at the end of the same work comes the passage :— 


sarvo-rtkargena varfamdnah sdksal-lak ymi-samuccá? yamdürna-jyava-sabdo wis va- 
vigvambharapala-mauli-mdla-makaranda-surabhi fa-caragaravindo Jeyati — viswddhi-ekavibhy 
vemo-bhüpálah. 


See Introduction by Ganapati Sastri. 

s This work with the commentary of Jonaraja (1417-1467 A.D.) was published in the 
Kávyamálà series in 1887, The 25th Canto was translated into German b; Elizabeth 
Kreyenvorg (Der XXV Gesang des Srikeosha-caritam des Marikha, Ein 
altindischen literaturgeschichte. Diss, Münster 1. W. 1929, 
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| > — >£ E how. on ag DUE hie 'oem he read it out to a 
v^ “number of pundits in the house of his brother Alamkara, the 
| minister. of Jayasimha and takes this opportunity of describing 
a sabha ot scholars. Mankha himself calls Ruyyaka the author 
of the Alamkarasarvasva, as his teacher.' It is curious, how- 
ever, that Ruyyaka should quote in his Alamkdrasarvasva verses 
from the Srikanthacarita. Kane thinks that though Ruyyaka 
had in the beginning written a commentary on the Alamkdra- 
sarvasva, this commentary was retouched by Mankha and he 
probably introduces his own verses into it. For this reason, 
while Kumarasvami, Jagannatha and Jayaratha attribute the 
commentary (vrtti) to Ruyyaka himself, Samudrabandha, an 
author of the 13th century, attributes the commentary to 
Mankha. Mankha is sometimes called Mankhaka also and the 
Rájatarangni says that he was appointed minister for peace 
and war by king Jayasimha of Kashmir. Now, Jayasimha 
of Kashmir ruled in 1128-1149 A.D, and according to Bühler, 
Mankha's Srikanthacarita was written between 1135 and 
1145 A.D. 

Rajanaka Jayadratha wrote a religious epic called the 
Haracaritacintamani in 32 cantos. He probably lived in the 
first quarter of the 13th century. His elder brother Jayaratha 
wrote a commentary on the Alambkdrasarvasva, called the 
Vimariini which was quoted and criticised by Jagannatha. 
His great-grand-father's brother was a minister of king Ucchala 
(1101-1111 A.D.) and his father Srhgara was a minister of Raja- 
raja or Rajadeva (1203-1226). In the  Haracaritacintamani, 
Jayadratha refers to the conquest of Prthviraja (Prthvirajavijaya) 
which event took place in 1193. We may therefore safely put 


' 






1 See Srikanthacarita, XXV, 26-30. 
3 sündhivigrahiko mankbakákhyo' lañkarasodarah | 
sa mathasyübhavatprasthab érikapthasya pratisthaya || 
(Rájatarangint, VIII, 3354). 
Vide also Srikanshacarira UL, 66. a 
H Published in Kávyamála, 61, 1197; see Bühler's Report, p. 61. Winternitz is 
3 mistaken in calling the author Yayeratha. which should be Jayadratha. 
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Jayadratha in the last quarter of the 12th century and the first 
quarter of the 13th century. Jayadratha was a pupil of 
Sughatadatta, Siva and Sankhadhara. In addition to the 
Haracaritacintamani he wrote the Alamkdravimarsini and the 
Alamkarodaharana. In the — Haracaritacintámani, Jayadratha 
deals with the Siva legends and doctrines of the Kashmir 
Saivism. | 
The Kathakautuka was written by Srivara probably in the 
15th century. It is an adaptation in 15 cantos of the Jami story 
"Yusuf U Zuleikha" in Persian. It glorifies Muhammad Shah 
who ascended the throne in 1481 A.D. and in whose reign Jami 
died. The story of Yusuf and Zuleikha is of Hebrew origin, 
which was the romantic theme of Jami. The amalgamation of 
this romantic Persian love lyric with the Indian Saiva faith is 
indeed interesting. The 15th Canto of the work is dedicated 
entirely to the praise of Siva." Srivara was a pupil of Jonaraja 
and in addition to the Kathdkautuka he also wrote the Jinata- 
rangini. The poet Bhanubhatta, also called Hari, wrote an 
epic called the  Haihayendracarita dealing with the life of 
Kartaviryarjuna according to the Visnupurdna, on the model of 
Srharsa's Naisadhacarita. He also wrote another historical 
poem called the Sambhurdjacarita, Sambhuraja being the 
Maratha king Sambhaji, son of Sivaji. The work was complete 
in 1684 A.D.’ 
We now pass on to Nilakantha Diksita who wrote a poem 
on the descent of Ganga to the world called the Gangdvatarana.* 


t See R. Schmid!, Das Kathdkautukam des Srivara verglichen mit Dschadmis Jusuf 
und Zuletkha, Kicl, 1893. Text also in the Kavyamala series, 72,1901. On the Persian 
poetry see P. Horn, Geschichte der Persischen Litteratur, 1901, p. 190f. The epic. Delaráma- 
kathásdra by the Kashmiri poet Rijinaka Bhaffa Áhládska, published in the Kavyamala 
series, 77, 1902 (sce Hertel,  Jinakirti's Geschichte von Pála und Gopüla, pp. 61 f- 
135 f.). 

2 See Scherbatskoi Uber das — Haihayendracarita des Harikavi, in Memories 
de l'Academie imp. des sciences de St. Petersburg, VIII Series, t. IV, No. 9, 1900 : and 
P. K. Gode in Ann. Bh. Ins. 16, 1935, p. 362 IT. 

a Edited in the Küvyamàálàá series, No. 76, 1902. 
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The poet is the son of Narayana Diksita, a nephew of Appaya 
Diksita. He also wrote another work called the Sivalilarnava 
in 21 cantos, in which he describes the 64 sports of Ima of Siva 
according to the Halasyamahatmya of the Skandapurana.' 

A woman poetess called Madhuravani who was a court 
poetess of King Raghunatha of Tanjore, wrote the Rama yanasára 
dealing with the principal tale of the Ramayana in the 17th 
century.* 

Two cantos of an epic Rdjaprasasti by a poet Ranacchoda 
of the end of the 18th century has come down to us in an 
inscription Even as late as the end of the 18th and the 
beginning of the 19th century, ROpanatha Upadhyaya wrote an 
epic called the Ramavijaya-mahakavya.* 


SANSKRIT DRAMA 


The Nattyasastra of Bharata, probably a work of the 2nd 
or the 3rd century A D. preserves a tradition that ndtya is the 
fifth Veda which men of all castes would enjoy and which was 
composed out of the elements of all four Vedas and that 
Vis$vakarma built a play-house and instructed Bharata into the 
practice of the art. The gods Siva, Parvati and Visnu, all 
contributed their portions essential to the effective practice of 
this creation. Originally practised in Heaven, it was brought 
to earth in an imperfect condition by Bharata. All through 
the epochs the holiness of the Natyasastra and the Vedas has 
been preserved. 


s Edited by Ganapati $astrj, TSS No. 4, 1909; Cakrakavi was the author of 
another epic called the Jünakiparimaya edited in TSS No. 24, 1913. He was perhaps a 
contemporary of Nilakantha Dikgita 

3 See M. T. Narasimhienger, J.R. A.S., 1908, p. 168. 

s Sec Kiclhorn, Epigraphica Indica, Vol. V, Appendix no 321. 

4 Published with Introduction by Pandit Nárüyápa Sástr! Khiste, edited by 
Gapapatilà| Jbá, Benares, 1932. The Rama epic Raghuviracarita, edited in TSS No. 57, 
1917, is by an unknown author in an unknown period. The M Bhaoratacita dealing with 


the legend of Bharata, son of Dusyanta, by a poet Krsna. TSS No. 86, 1926, is also of 
an unknown period, 
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We cannot trace any drama in the Vedic literature. But 
there are many hints in the Vedas of the nature of dialogues." 
Thus, the story of Yama and Yami (R.V., X. 10). the dialogue 
between Purdrava and Urvasi (R.V., X. 95), that between Nema 
Bhargava and Indra (R.V., VIII. 100), between Agastya, 
Lopamudra and their son (R.V., I. 179), the debate between 
Indra, Indrani and Vrsakapi, Sarama and the Panis (R.V., X. 
108), and many other instances like that, illustrate the existence 
of dialogues in the Rgveda. Maxmiuller suggests in connection 
with his version of the Rgveda, I. 165 (SBE. XXXII, 182 f.) 
that the dialogue was repeated at sacrifices in honour of the 
Maruts or that two parties personating Indra and the Maruts 
enacting it. The suggestion was repeated by Lévi in his 
Le Théátre Indien, Paris, 1890 (1. 307 ff.), who further urged that 
since the sáma hymns were sung, the art of music had developed 
in the Vedic age. We hear also of coquettish women in the 
Rgveda (I. 92.4), and the Atharva-veda (XII. 1.41) tells us that men 
used to sing and dance in Vedic times. It is thus possible that 
there were dramatic spectacular shows of a religious character in 
the Vedic age. 

From this Prof. von Schroeder drew the elaborate theory 
that the drama developed in the Vedic atmosphere of dancing, 
singing, soma-drinking, out of the dialogues and monologues.* 

Hertel lent support to the view that the dialogues were like 
the Mystery Plays and the hymns, wben they were sung by 
various persons, and had in them the seeds of drama.* Hertel 
further seeks to discover a drama in the Suparnddhydya, a late 
chapter of the Vedic texts. A prototype of the old type of drama 
may be traced in the modern ‘jatrds’ of Bengal. 

It is indeed possible to discover dramatic elements in the 
Rgveda, but all the hymns of the Rgveda need not be ritualistic. 


t Keith, J.R.A.S., 1911, 981 fT. 
2 Mysterium und Mimus im Rigveda, 1908 ; V. O. J., XXII, 223 IT. ; XXII, 1 ff., 270 f, 
3 VOJ., XVIII. 59 (., 137 ff. ; XXIII, 273 (T; XXIV, 117 ff, Cf. Charpentier. 
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Eis we to find ritualistic explanations in all the hymns and to 
explain the origin of the drama in the rituals of the R gveda, may 
certainly be regarded as a little over-straining the facts. In any 
case, sufficient arguments have not been brought forward in 
support of such a supposition. Again, Hertel's suggestion that 
the dialogues of the Rgveda were always sung in accompaniment 
with dance, lacked confirmation in the vedic ritualistic texts. It 
is also practically certain that while in the Sama-veda hymns were 
asa rule always sung, not all the Rgveda texts could be sung. 
Mr. Hertel has hardly proved his case that the Suparnddhydya 
represents a full-fledged drama. Windich, Oldenberg and Pischel 
think that Vedic hymns were originally associated with prose 
compositions which have not come down to us" The suggestion 
is that these hymns and dialogues are dramatic. Pischel explained 
the combination of prose and verse in Sanskrit drama as a 
legacy from these hymns.* Our Vedic traditions do not support 
such a view. The tales of Sunabsepha in the Aitareya Brahmana 
and the tale of Purüravas and Urvasi in the Šatapatha Brahmana 
are tales for explaining the ritual. It is therefore quite unsound 
to regard that Vedic texts at any time represented any form of 
the drama. No assumption of the dramatic nature of the hymns 
isatall necessary to explain the context. Prof. Geldner at one 
time supported Oldenbere's view but later on regarded the hymns 
as ballads.* The use of prose and verse in Indian dramas does 
not necessitate the theory that this should have a Vedic ancestry. 
Drama requires prose and verse for songs. It is moreover well- 
known that the Hindus are very fond of verses and that verse- 
forms are used even in books on law, astronomy, etc. 


1 Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, p. 18 ; Detailed obieetions against such oyurstzainiog of 
the Vedic bymns have been made by Keith (Ibid, p. 18 et seq.) 

s ZD.M.G., XXXVII, 54 ff.; XXXIX, 52 ff.; G.G.A., 1909, p. 66 f.: G.N., 1911, 
p. 441 ff. Zur Geschichte der altindischen Prosa (1917), p. 53 ff. ; Das Mahābhārata, p. 21 M. 

s Keith has contradicted the theory in. J.R.A.S., 1911, p. 981 ff. ; 1912, p. 429 ff; 
Rgveda Brühmanas, p. 68 ff. 

4 Die indische Balladendichtung, 1913 ; G.M. Miller, The Popular Ballad, 1905, 
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It should be noted in this connection that the epithet drama 
can be given only in such cases where players act for giving 
pleasure. Even if there are imitative elements in some Vedic 
rituals, their intention being the production of magical effects, 
they cannot be as such regarded as dramas. Inthe Vedic ritual 
of the mahüvrata there are certain operations symbolising the 
victory of the Aryans over the non-Aryans. Again, in certain 
ceremonies sex unions or approaches resembling sex union are 
used as symbols of fertility. But from this it may be hazardous 
to think that pantomimes or mimic plays existed among the 
people from which they crept into the Vedic ritulas. We have 
nowhere the word nata or nátaka in the Vedic literature. The 
term sailüsa is of course used, but there is no proof that that 
term denoted an actor. It might have denoted quite easily a 
musician or a singer, though in later literature the term is almost 
always used to denote a nata.* 

We cannot, therefore, agree with Hillebrandt and Konow 
that the cases referred to above are instances of ritual-dramas 
and that they are borrowed from popular pantomimic plays.* 

But the hymns of the Samaveda were sung and we 
have many instances of dancing as forming parts of the 
Vedic ceremonies. Thus at the mahdvrata, the maidens used 
to dance round the fire as a charm for causing rain and at 
the marriage ceremony matrons whose husbands were living, 
used to dance as a charm in order to make the marriage 
happy. Again, when a dead man was burnt, mourners 
moved round the vase containing the ashes and dancers 
were present who danced in accompaniment of  music.* 
Judging from these materials it is possible to hold that the 
atmosphere which could produce drama was already being 


i Use of the term fail#sa may be found in V.S., XXX. 4; T.B., III, 4-2. 

2 Ober die Anfänge des indischen Dramas, Munich, 1914, p. 22 ; Das indische Drama 
Berlin, 1920, p. 42 ff, 

s Caland, Die altindischen Todten und Bestattungsgebrduche, p. 138 ff. 
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formed in the Vedic society. It is perfectly legitimate to 
surmise that these songs and dances were associated with the 


pantomimic gestures and postures. A little addition of prose 
— — and verse with a story behind it transforms it into a crude form 


of drama. Thus, it is reasonable to hold that though there were 
no actual dramas in the Vedic period, the surrounding and 
environment for the development of the drama was already being 
formed. Keith says, however, that unless the hymns of the 
Rgveda present us with real drama which is most implausible, 
we have not the slightest evidence that the essential synthesis 
of elements and the development of plot, which constituted the 
drama, were made in the Vedic age. On the contrary, there 
is every reason to believe that it was through the use of epic 
recitations that the latent possibilities of drama were evoked and 
the literary form created. Oldenberg' admits the importance of 
the epic on the development of drama but Keith holds that but 
for epic recitation dramas could not have evolved. Keith 
further points out that the vast majority of the stanzas were not 
sung but were only recited. 

Admitting the importance of epic recitation, the present 
writer is of opinion that the prevalence of songs and dances had 
much to contribute to the development of the drama. According 
to Bharata it is the song, the music and the dance as well as the 
imitative acting of the actors that constitute the chief difference 
between dramas and kdvyas. The Dasa-rüpaka defines drama 
or nátya as imitation of a situation (avasthdnukrti). 

Keith thinks that the drama developed out of the recitation 
of the epic poems, but he does not seem to adduce any plausible 
argument in his favour. The view as he states appears only as 
a conjecture. He points out that all those places where the 
works nata and nartaka are used in the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, are such that we could easily take it in the sense of 


t Die Literatur des alten Indien, p. 241. 
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a mimic or a dancer. It is only in the Harivamsa, written some- 
where about the 2nd century A.D., that we hear of a drama made 
out of the story elements of the Ramdyana. He then refers to 
some references to a much later period when the epics were 
recited, and he refers to a picture in Sànci, which may be dated 
before the Christian era, in which we find a representation of a 
group of kathakas, who were reciting in accompaniment with 
music and dance. He further thinks that the term bhdrata is an 
appellation of a comedian in the later texts, attesting the 
connection of the rhapsodes with the growth of the drama.” Keith 
derives the bhats or the professional reciters from the word 
bhaárata."" He derives the term Rustlava from Kusa and Lava of 
the Radmdyana. Later on, by a sort of witticism, kustlava came 
to refer to the bad morals of the actors. * 

Panini in IV. 3.110, 111 refers to the Natasūtra of Silalin 
and Krsagva. The reference is made with regard to the 
derivation of the words sailalin and kysdsvin. The sütras are: 
parasaryya-silalibhyam and karmanda-krsdsvddinih. The words 
silalin and krsadsva get respectively the suffixes nint and ini to 
denote the natas of the Silalin and Krsasva schools, the forms 
being saildlino natadh krsdsvino natah. In other cases, the 
adjectives would be saildlam and kdarsdsvam. It implies that 
there were two kinds of Nata-sütra attributed to Silalin and 
Kréa$va. The adherents were called  sailalins and krsasvins. 
The difficulty here is about the meaning of the word nata-sütra. 
Does nata mean a mere ‘dancer or a ‘dramatic player’? 
Panini’s date is fairly fixed as being the 4th or the 5th century 


1 Hopkins,— The Great Epic of India, p. 55 ff. ; Nafaka in Mbh. II. II. 36 is considered 
as very late; J.R.A.S. 1903, p. 571 ; see Mahdbhdrata, XII. 140, 21; also XIII, 33.12 ; see 
Harivarhfa, Ul. 88 ff; see Ramayana 11.67.15 ; also II. 69. ; also II. T, 27. where the word 
Pydmiéraka is used to denote plays in mixed languages according to the commentator ; 
sce also Hillebrandt. ZDMG., LXXII: 229 n1 ; see also Keith—The Sanskrit Drama, p. 29. 

2 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. II, 94 ff. 

8 Sec Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, p. 30. 

4 See Konow, Das indische Drama, Berlin p. 9; Lévi, Le Théütre Indien, Paris. 
1890 , p, 51, On the nature of the rhapsodes, see Jacobi, Das Ramayana, p, 62 ff, ; GG A. 
1889, p, 877 ff, ; Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, p, 364, ; 


O.P. 220—80 
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= B.G, and if nata means a ‘dramatic actor’ then we could be sure 
of the existence of dramas in Panini’s times. Patafjali, the 

i author of the Mahabhasya, who lived probably in 150 B.C.. 
refers in his commentary, to a poetical line referring to the 
killing of Kamsa by Vasudeva as an event of the past (jaghana 
kamsam kila vasudevah). 

Again, in explaining Panini’s sutra, hetumati ca, lll. 1. 
26., Patanjali raises in the Bhdsya, the question as to how to 
justify the causative suffix nic in such expressions as he makes 
Kamsa killed or makes Bali bound when Kamsa and Bali were 
respectively killed and bound long ago. He justifies the usage 
in the following manner:—He says the Saubhikas (Ge, the 
teachers teaching the actors how to imitate the killing of Kamsa) 
demonstrate through the actor imitating Kamsa how they are 
to behave as Kamsa and be killed. So they do with reference to 
Bali and these are demonstrated before the public eyes. Then 
again, in pictures also scenes may be painted in which strokes 
are aimed and shown as cutting Kamsa. In the case of the 
granthikas also, though there is only a book in the hand and the 
audience before, he so describes the events that they appear to 
people almost in their objective external forms. Sometimes, 
however, there isa mixure of acting as well as recitations. 
The granthikas sometimes divided themselves into a few parties, 
one posing themselves as belonging to the side of Kamsa and 
the other as belonging to the party of Krsna and they painted 
themselves red and black. It should be noted that since the 
objective occurrence of the fight between Kamsa and Krsna was 
a matter of mental imposition, it was possible to describe the 
events in the present, past and future and itappears that 
Patanjali actually quotes pharases from some dramatic narration 
that existed in his time describing the killing of the king Kamsa 
and present, past and future (gaccha hanyate Ramsah, gaccha 
ghanisyate kamsah, kim gatena hatah kamsah).* 


1 Mahabhaysya by Patafjali, III. 1.26. 
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Liiders and Keith seem to have misunderstood the situation 
by misinterpreting the meaning of the word saubhika and the 
function of the granthikas. The ¢aubhikas did not before the 
eyes of the spectators actually carry out—naturally in appearance 
only—the killing of Kamsa and the binding of Bali; nor 
are the saubhikas persons who explained to the audience shadow- 
pictures. The saubhikas are the teachers who trained the actors 
in the matter of actual acting, or demonstrating how Kamsa 
is killed by Krsna or Bali is fettered. This demonstration 
is a visible demonstration by superintending over the acting 
of their disciples. The saubhikas are the prayojaka-karta or 
the causative nominative, because they direct their disciples as 
to how they should actually show the killing of Kamsa before 
the public eye. Kaiyata gives the meaning of the word saubhika 
as—kamsanukarinam natanam vydkhydnopddhyayah ; kamsanukart 
natah  sámajikaih kamsabuddhyad — parigrhitah kamso — bhasye 
vivaksitah. This means that the saubhikas are the teachers for 
explaining to the natas how to imitate Kamsa, and it is the 
nata that imitates Kamsa and is regarded by the audience as 
Kamsa and it is such a Kamsa that has been referred to in the 
Bhasya. The nata that plays the part of Vasudeva is made to 
imitate the actor, the real, Vasudeva, in killing Kamsa. Thus, 
Nagesa says in his Uddyota, tadrsenaiva vasudevena. 

In our view, there were two schools of dancing and acting, 
one of Silalin and the other of Kréasva. There were dramatic 
schools in which there were teachers who taught pupils the art 
of acting and dancing. These teachers were called «saubhikas. 
Dancing itself in tableau forms sometimes attained the function 
of dramatic performance through speechless gestures. The 
gestures, the movements of the limbs, the postures, the various 
positions of fingers or of standing and sitting,—all came within 
the art of dancing as is well-evident from the Natya-sastra and the 
Visnu-dharmottara Purdna. 

We must say that nátya is defined in the Dasaripaka as 
avasthdnukyti or the imitation of situations, which [need not 
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necessarily be vccal. Even a non-vocal pantomimic performance 
will be called a ndtya. A nátsa is called a ripaka because of the 
imposition of the characters of heroes upon the actor. Sometimes 
a dance with a mere song expressing a particular sentiment, forms 
the minimum requirements of a drama. Thus in the Madlavika- 
gnimitra, Malavika in the 2nd Act first sings a song and then 
expresses the sentiment of the song through dancing or acting 
(tato yatharasamabhinayati). The Parivrajika explains the symbolic 
aspect of the dance." 

We next come to the meaning of the word granthika. The 
word granthika is used in the Bhasya on Panini I. 4.29, and 
III.1.26. The meaning of the word granthika in the Bhasya, 
III.1.26, is given by Kaiyata as being kathaka. As regards 
the word sabda-grantha-gadda in the phrase granthikesu katham 
yatra sabda-grantha-gaddamatram laksyate, the reading is gadda 
and not gadu as taken by Keith. At least, that is the reading 
that had been accepted by NageSa and gadda means ‘crowd of 
men’ (manusya-sanghdtah), as interpreted by Nagesa. It 
appears from Nagesa's interpretation that these granthikas 
explained the whole story from the beginning to the end; e.g., in 
the case of Kamsa, they described Kamsa’s birth, his attainment 
of prosperity and destruction and thereby they made the 
impression of Kamsa so vivid that they were almost felt to be 
objectively present before the audience. It appeared to the 
audience through the impressive description of the granthikas 
that the whole episode appeared as if it were objectively enacted 
before them or as if the real Kamsa and Vasudeva were present 
before them. The text of the Bhasya that follows, is rather a 
little obscure, but it appears that sometimes it was a mixed one 
(vyamisrasca drsyante), ie, the entertaining description of the 
granthika was supplemented by the actual acting of the people 


| angairantar-nihita-vacanaih sücitah samyagarthah 
püda-nyáso layamupagatas-tanmayatvarhi rasešul 
sakháyonirmrdurabhinayas-tadvikalpá-nuvrttau 
bhüvo bhávarh tudati visayád rága-bandhah sa evaj] 
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coloured black and red to denote respectively the party of Kamsa 
and the party of Krsna. The interpretation given by Keith is 
as follows :—'"They also, while relating the fortunes of their 
subjects from their birth to their death, make them real to the 
minds of their audience, for they divide themselves into two 
parties, one set adhering to Krsna, and one to Kamsa, and they 
adopt different colours, the adherents of Kamsa black, and those 
of Krsna red." Keith’s reading of the texts also differs from 
ours. Keith's reading is atasca sato vyadmisra hi drsyante. In our 
reading of the text there is a full-stop after dtasca satah and in 
the next passage we have ca instead of /n. That this reading 
is correct, is apparent from  Nüage$a's interpretation. After 
vydmisrasca, Nage$a says ca hetau, ie. the ca here gives the 
reason. The reason is that two parties are formed, one for 
Kamsa and the other for Krsna and that they make their parties 
impressive by dyeing them in different colours black and red. 
The meaning that has been given here, would be corroborated by 
a reference to the commentary of Helaraja on the Vakyapadiya 
I11.7.5, which has been quoted in Kaiyata's commentary. 

The next question is with regard to the place where these 
performances were held and the further question as to whether 
they were purely pantomimic or whether there were actual 
dialogues in them. Keith says that this question cannot be 
decided. But here I should refer our readers to Patanjali's 
Bhasya on Panini, 1.4.29. The Bhdsya runs as follows :— 
akh yáto' payoge/ upa yoga iti Rimartham/ natasya — $rnoti, 
granthikasya $rnoti/ upayoga iti ucyamüne'pi atra  prápnoti/ 
csoüpi hi upayogah/ dtasca  upayogo yaddrambhaka rangam 
gacchanti natas ya $rosyámah granthikasya $ros yáma iti; 

Now, the phrase natasya $rnoti means that one listens to 
what the nata says. People go to the ranga or stage with the 
definite purpose of listening to the vocal performance of the natas 
and granthikas. This settles the question that there was a stage 
when the natas and the granthikas played and that their 
performance included vocal speeches. Further evidence is 
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- derived from the fact that Patanjali in his Bhasya, III.1.26, 
quotes specimens of prose utterances of these actors: gaccha 
hanyate kamsah, gaccha ghanisyate kamsah, kim gatena hatah 

We have therefore now the decisive evidence that by the 
2nd century B.C. there were actually the stage or the rariga 
where the natas imitated the actions of the legendary heroes and 
that their performances included prose speeches at least. If this 
is accepted, we may also infer that the Nata-sütras of Silalin 
and Kréasva mentioned by Panini must have been written at a 
time when the performance of natas was very popular and since 
there were Nata-sütras, there must have been saubhikas for teach- 
ing the dramatic art. We therefore conclude that dramas were 
probably in existence in the 5th or 6th century B.C. 

We regret we are quite unable to agree with Prof. Keith's 
view regarding the origin of the Indian drama from any analogy 
of the vegetation ritual in which the outworn spirit of vegetation 
represented in Kamsa is destroyed. There is not only the Kamsa- 
vadha drama referred to by Patanjali but also the Bali-vandhana. 
Its analogy with the mah@vrata ceremony seems to us as entirely 
out of place verging on absurdity. Neither Kamsa isa Sadra 
nor Krsna is a Vai$ya. His statement that because victory 
lies with the Vaigya and defeat with the Sadra we have no 
sorrow in Sanskrit drama, seems to us to be rather wild. We 
also fail to understand how the dramas Kamsa-vadha, Uru-bhanga 
and Bala-carita support this theory. We also fail to understand 
how the religious origin of the drama can be adduced from the 
character of the vidüsaka. His statement “It would be absurd 
to ignore in this regard the dialogue between the Brahmin and 
the hetaera in the Mahavrata where the exchange of coarse abuse 
is intended as a fertility charm," is itself absurd for two reasons ; 
first of all, the supposition that the coarse abuse is intended as 
a fertility charm, is itself a wild conjecture ; secondly, the 
vidüsaka in the Sanskrit drama does but seldom indulge in coarse 
abuse. The name vidtisaka suggests nothing. The name 
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uidüsaka for the Fool in Sanskrit plays may simply imply that 
he always encouraged the king in his inappropriate love and 
adventures, ! 

we need not go in details into Prof. Keith's treatment of 
the subject, for much of it seems to us quite out of place in 
proving his theory of the religious origin of the Sanskrit drama. 
Great legends of the past always had their appeal on the Indian 
mind, but some of our oldest dramas have no religious signifi- 
cance, e.g, the Cdrudatta and the Svapnavásavadatta of Bhasa, 
Mrcchakatika of Südraka, the  Vikramorvasi, the Mdlavika- 
gnimitra and the Abhijndnasakuntala of Kalidasa. We are pre- 
pared to admit that sometimes dramas were played on the 
occasion of religious festivities, but it cannot be proved that the 
dramas were played only or mostly at the time of religious 
festivities. On the other hand, the references to the Mahabhdsya 
quoted above do not reveal in the least the religious origin of 
the drama. But one fact remains that the Indians always 
regarded the drama to have a great educative value in which 
people of all classes would join. 

Professors Konow and Hillebrandt support the theory of 
the secular origin of the drama.' They believe that though 
Vedic ceremonies may have their share, yet a popular mime 
existed. The existence of natas or nartakas is proved from the 
evidence of the Mahabhasya and the Raümayana. Hillebrandt 
further thinks that a comedy is a natural expression of man’s 
primitive life of pleasure. The simplicity of the Indian stage, 
the use of Sanaskrit and the dialects of the classical drama. 
claimed as an evidence of the popular origin of the drama, the 
popular nature of the vidiisaka, the beginning of the drama with 
tthe siitradhdra and the nati, his wife, are all regarded as 
evidence for the secular origin of the Indian drama. Prof. 
: Konow thinkstthat we have even now the model of the old Indian 
drama in the ydtrds and similar performances. Pischel goes 


A LD. p. 42 Ir. 4 A.L.D., P. 22 fT. 
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in for the puppet play.‘ But nothing can be proved from the 
existence of the puppet-shows that they represent the origin of 
the Indian drama. Lüder's view again that the saubhikas explained 
the tale of what is explained in pictures, is clearly impossible.*: 
Liiders endeavoured to prove that the function of the saubhikas 
was to explain the shadow-plays, and he thought that these, 
united with the art of the old natas, explained the origin of 
the Indian drama. Konow suggests that the word rūpa in 
AsSoka's Edict No. 4 refers to some shadow-play. The word 
nepathya meaning dress was termed into the word nepathya 
meaning dressing-room and it was supposed that the shadow-plays 
were explained from behind the curtain. Keith thinks that the 
early existence of the shadow drama as held by Pischel, cannot be 
proved. There are indeed examples of chdyd-ndftya, as in the 
case of the Dütangada by Subhata in the 13th century and the 
Dharmabhyudaya of Meghaprabhacarya.* But it forms rather a 
very small part of the Indian drama. 

In any case, the evidence adduced does not seem to be 
sufficient to prove the secular origin of the drama or its origin 
from puppet-plays or shadow-plays. 

Our own position in the matter is that secular pantomimic 
dances associated with songs were, in all probablity, held mostly 
on religious occasions and with the growth of religious legends 
these were associated with plots drawn from those legends. We 
believe that since long before Panini the two terms krsdsvin and 
éailalin denote two different schools of dancing and since also 
the art of dancing as we find in Bharata and later traditional 
works such as the ndtya-sitra in Visnu-dharmottara-purdna, 
various forms of gestures, postures, positions intended to express 
sentiments and to communicate them to others, included within it 
all the functions of a dramatic actor. The infiltration of legendary 


1 See Mahabhtrata III, 30.23; V. 39.1. We have references to the puppet devices in 
the Kath-sarit-sdgara and the Bala-ramayana of Rája-$ckhara. 

a See Hillebrant, Z.D.M.G., LXXII, p. 230 f. ; Winternitz, Z D.M.G., LXXIV, 120 f, 

s Z.D.M.G., LXXV., 69. 
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plots or symbolic plots must have taken place from very early 
times ; it would be impossible to distinguish therein the religious 
and the secular motive, both having interpenetrated into each 
other, into the production of the device of these performances at 
the time of religious festivities. 

We know also that at the time of Patanjali the natas played 
on the stage with their wives called the nata-bharya or nati and 
that these natis took the parts of the wives or the objects of 
love of other natas playing the roles of different characters in 
different dramas and that they declared their love with relevant 
characters in proper speeches. The natas also wore different 
kinds of false hair and bread and dyed themselves as the occasion 
required, and they were generally persons amenablr to sentimental 
appeal. They also sang songs, danced and acted different parts, 
which they were called upon to play." 

We have further evidence that the science of drama existed, 
as distinguished from dancing and music, and that the teachers 
who taught these subjects to the courtesans and other persons, 
were paid out of the public revenue and we have the name nátya 
there along with nrtta—a fact which definitely proves the 
existence of ndtya as an art encouraged and recognised by the 
Government, "here were also arrangements for higher teaching 
for the production of expert teachers of these subjects.’ 

Our interpretation of the passage of the Mahabhasya 
reading the granthikas in III. 1. 26., viz., that two kinds of 


1 agásit nafah—Mahdbhdsya, II. 4. 77. 
rasiko nafah—Ibid. V. 2. 95. 

vyaljanüni punar-naja-bhdrydvad — bhavanti tad  yathá naļūnāmı strio ` ranga-gató 
yo yah prechati kasya yüyarh Measya yüyam-iti tarh tari tava tavetydhuh evar vyanfanaën),:. 
api yasya yasya" cah küryamucyate tam tarh bhajante ! 

—IJbid. VI. 1.2. 

sarvake4i natah —JIbid. U1. 1.66. 

* / glta-vddya--párhya-nrita-nàf yd-k sara-citra- vind-venu-mrdanga — paracittoj/na gandha- 
malya-samyihana-sampddana-samvahana vaifika-kala-jnanáni-ganika-dàsi-rorgo-rajivintici 
grühayato ràja-mandalad. ajfvarh kurydt | ganikü-putran rargo-pajlvinaica muk hän nispá-dayeyuh 
sarva-talavacaranamea | Arthagdsira, Chap. 48. 

—Ganikidhyaksa, Artha-S4stra, II. 27, 
O.P.220—81 
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demonstrations, one depending solely on the descriptive power of 
t e granthikas and the other where the descriptive performance 
of the granthikas was supplemented by actors differently dyed, 
as distinguished from the interpretation of other scholars like 
Keith and Liiders, could be found to be irreproachable on two 
grounds: firstly, when we consider the meaning of the word 
vyamisra and secondly, when we take the eleborate interpretation 
on it as given by Hela-raja to explain Bhartrhari's Karika in the 
Vakyapadtya interpreting the same point.'' 


-. Moreover, that ndtya existed in the time of Panini, is 
evident from the fact that he himself derived the word in his 
Rule IV. 3. 129, chandogaukthikaydjnikabahvycanataninyah, i.e., 
the natya is formed by the suffix nya tothe word nata. The 
suffix nya is used in the sense of dharma, i. e., character and 


i In the Mahàbhaàgya W. 2. 111. we have the passage 'vydmisrásca driyante.' 
The ca is interpreted by Kaiyata as meaning /refu or cause (ca hetam). In the reading 
given by Keith (vydmiird hi dríyante) we bave hi instead of ca. But hi also means heru 
(hi hetüvavadhürane —Amarakofa). The meaning of the word vwyümifra will be evident 
ona reference to Pataüjali's own use of the same word in another context, in the Bhajya to 
Panini, III. 2. 41. 

adya hyo" bhukgmahiti ? | adya ca hyaica abhuksmahiti vydmiére luñeva yatha sya | 
The lai is prescribed in anadyatana, but when adyatana’and anadyatana both go 
together as in referring to my eating to-day and yesterday, that is when the cating of 
to-day and yesterday are combined, we have vydmisra. In such a case we have lui only. 

As regards our interpretation that in one case thc granthikas themselves created the 
objective illusion of the appearance of a fight between Kamsa and Krsna occurring as if 
before the eyes of the audience, we quote the following passage from Helš-ršja "s com- 
mentary, together with Bhartrhari's kárikà which gives also a philosophical ground for it :— 

fabdopahitarüpürhica buddhervigayatdrh gatán | 
pratyaksamiva karhsüdin sádhanatvena manyate {! 

tatra granthikáls kathakáyata iti vrttirüpenálva karsavadhàdyücakgate | tatra ca prakrtirüpa- 
syábhüvar katham prayojyoprayojakatvamiti paryanuyogah | tatra parihara uktah | te'pi hi 
teydmutpattiprabhrtydvinüsad buddhirvydcakgündh santo buddhivisaydn-prakdsayanttti cirakalati- 
tatvat kasi linde bahirasattvádt buddhigocaratayá sato vidyamdanamstdn prakütaynti fabdenáva- 
bhüsayanti |. buddhipratibhüsyeva hyakarak $abdürtho na vastvarthah 1 tathá ca kathakal srotari 
kaimsadyükd-apratyayajananált buddhivasudevena buddhikamsam ghdtayatiti prayojakatvasam- 
dropat prayogopopattil: | tatha hi kathako’titafabdasdmarthyopaksaydt rüpavifesün $rotrabu- 
dihigocaramápatitan savyüpárarüpán karhsádIn karmüdisüdhanatayá bhdsyekdro manyata iti 
buddhyovasthdnibandhanah sádhanavyavahürah siddhah | 

—Helaraja’s commentary on Vakyapadiya, 1M. 7.5. 
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habit and also the amnaya or the traditional Scriptures belonging 
to them. Thus, nátya means, according to Panini, the character 
and behaviour by virtue of which a nata is so called and 
also the dramatic science or scripture, the Natya-sdstra. Roth 
and Buhtlingk give the meaning of the word natya as tanz 
(dance), mimik (mimic) darstellung auf der bihne (performance 
upon the stage), schauspielerkunst (the science or art of stage 
performance). 

Again, the Kama-sutra of Vatsyayana is placed in the 2nd 
century B.C. by Schmidt.’ This work (I. 3. 16) refers to 
gitam, vüdyam, nrtyam and ndatakakhyayika-darsanam. Here 
music, dancing, songs and witnessing the performance of ndtaka 
and akhyayika referring probably to the performance of natas 
and granthikas, are mentioned as edifying and instructive. He 
further mentions that on specified days the Kustlavas came from 
different temples and gave performance at the temple of 
Sarasvati. Those performances were called by him preksanakas. 
The festivities mentioned in l. 4. 42, are mostly spring festi- 
vities or seasonal festivities or religious festivities. We have 
also here the names and descriptions of pithamarda, vita and 
vidusahas. It is thus not true that the vidusakas are Fools who 
attended the courts of kings only. They are mere comedians, 
who made their livelihood by their witticisms and also by 
friendly advice. They were generally also well-versed in some art 
or other and were trusty. The ptthamardas were generally well- 
versed in fine arts and came generally from distant places and 
often made their bread by being instructors to the courtesans. 
They were generally poverty-stricken fellows having no wife or 
children. The vitas were those who had a family and had many 
good qualities and who had spent all their riches in luxury and 
made their living through the courtesans and those who visited 
them. We have thus the evidence here that the vidiisaka, 
pithamarda and vita were real characters in social life in 


1 Beitrdge zur Indischen Erotik, 3rd Edition, Berlin, 1922, p.9. 
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the 2nd century B.C. and were not merely dramatic 
invention. 

There is an excellent literature in modern European langua- 
ges on Sanskrit dramas, which is well worth reading. There 
is, first of all, H. H. Woilson's Select Specimens of the Theatre 
of the Hindus, London, 1827 (Wilson's Works, Vols. 11 and 
12); out of this English translation the German translation was 
made called Theater der Hindus, 2 volumes, Weimar, 1828, 
1831; Sylvain Lévi, Le Théatre Indien, Paris, 1890; J. L. 
Klein, Geschichte des Dramas, 3 volumes, Leipzig, 1866 ; 
M. Schuyler, A Bibliography of the Sanshrit Drama, New York, 
1906 (C.U. L S., 3); R. Pischel, G.G.A., 1883, p. 1217 ff. ; 
1891, p. 353 ff; A. Barth, Revue Critique, 1892, p. 185 ff. ; 
G. A. Grierson, Indian Antiquary, 23. p. 190 ff. ; A. Hillebrandt, 
"Alt-Indien, p. 150 f£, and Uber die Anfange des indischen 
Dramas (S. Bay. A, 1914, 4. Abh.) ; E. J. Rapson, in E.R.E., 
IV, 883 ff. ; Wéinternitz, Osterr. Monatschrift fiir den Orient, 41, 
1915, 173 ff; H. Luüders, Die Saubhikas, ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des indischen Dramas, S.B.^., 1916, 698 ff., and other 
works. 

Vamama thinks that of all forms of poetry or literary crea- 
tions, the dramatic form is the best, for it 1s like a picture, and 
like a picture it manifests things in their complete concreteness 
(Vamana's Kavyalanhara 1.3.31). R. Gottschall, in his Poetik II, 
p. 184 (Breslau, 1870) says that the drama is the flower of poetry 
as the union of epic and lyric elements is the spontaneous demon- 
stration of life towards actual development. So Bharata also gives 
drama the most prominent place. 

It is probable that poetry in earlier times written in a balladic 
form, such as the satakas or the prasastis, could hardly be regarded 
as having any dramatic fulfilment. Under the circumstances, it 
is difficult to imagine how ballads could have been transformed 
into dramatic poetry. 

Winternitz refers to a letter written to him by Grierson, 

_ his collaborator, on the subject of Buddhist akhydnas (dated the 
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9th and the 19th December, 1912), in which he draws attention 
to what he has written about the Rajasthant Kheyals, written in 
the Marwar dialect. These attractive folk-stories were clothed 
in the form of dialogues in verse or prose composition mixed 
with dialogues in verse. These were either recited by a person 
 loud!y or played upon the stage involving the introduction of a 
stage-manager. It had probably neither any scenery nor any 
division into Acts. From the literary point of view, these 
could be called ballads in the form of dramas. E. Schlagintweit 
in his India in Wort und Bild, II, p. 12, pictures the development 
of the Indian drama. K. Ramavarmaraja writes in J. R. A. S, 
1910, p. 637, about the manner in which even to-day dramas are 
acted in Malabar by the so-called Cakkyars, in demonstrating 
Puranic stories with moral teachings and also the prabandhas and 
campüs. From the picture of these Malabar Brahmins, the 
Cakkyars, the successors of the Puranic sütas, one realises how 
even to-day the difference between the dramatic performance and 
the epic recitations between the parts of the mimic actor and the 
reciting nata, is bridged over. We here understand the difference 
between the Sanskrit expressions, bhárata and kusilava and also 
the sütradhara. 

There is also the theory that the drama evolved from the 
manner in which the Vedic texts were chanted. On this point, 
see A. Hillebrandt, Dic Sonnwendfeste in Altiindien, p. 43; also 
Vedische Mythologie. In post-Vedic times, there were festivities 
in honour of Indra in the rainy season and festivities throughout 
the year in honour of the gods, Krsma, Rama and Siva. On 
this point, see Haraprasada Sastri, J.A.S.B., N.S. 5, 1909. 
351 ft., where he tries to trace the origin of the Indian drama 
to the festivity of Indradhvaja. See also Hopkins, Epic Mytho- 
logy, Grundriss, III, FB, p. 125 ff. In the last mentioned 
work Hopkins gives us a description of the festivity of raising 
the banner of Indra, which probably took place in the end of 
the month of September. Bloch in Z.D.M.G., 62, 1908, 
p. 655 and L. V. Schroeder, in Mysterium und Mimus im 
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Rigveda, 17 ff, think that a great part of the origin 
of the Indian drama has to be attributed to the Saiva 
cult. On the doctrine of the influence ofthe Krsna cult on the 
origin of Indian drama, see Winternitz's article on the Krsna 
Cult and its Contribution to Indian Drama, Z.D.M.G., 74, 
1920, 118 ff. On the conjecture of A. B. Keith on the subject, 
see, A. B. Keith, Z.D.M.G., 64, 1910, 534 ff. and J.R.AS., 
1912, 411 ff. 

The cult of Krsna was often associated with some mimic 
dances. Winternitz gives a reference to the Visnu-purána, 
V. 13, where the Rasa of Krsna with the Gopinis is described. 
He implies thereby that some kind of folk-dance and mimic must 
have been associated with the representation in the religious 
festivities associated with these. K. Th. Preuss, in Archive 
für Anthropologie, 1904, p. 158 ff., refers to Mexican spring 
festivities as associated with mimic dance in ceremonial dramas. 
The shadow plays of Java have also a religious character 
(See W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, 503 ff. and 
H Bohatta, in Mitteilungen der Anthropolog. Ges. in Wien, 
1905, 278 ff). About China, see W. Grube, Geschichte der 
Chinesischen Literatur, p. 362 ff. and 396. About Japan, see 
K. Florenz, Geschichte der Japanischen Litteratur. About the 
subject in general, see W. Wundt, Volkerpsychologie, HI and 
L. V. Schroeder. 

The origin of the Indian drama from dancing is well- 
imaginable from the names, nataka, nata and natya. Nata 
means a ‘dancer’, nátya means ‘mimic’ or ‘the art of specta- 
cular show’ and nataka means ‘mimical show’. The word 
nata is a Prakrt form of the Sanskrit root nrt—'to dance’. 
This view of Winternitz is somewhat modified if we refer to the 
meaning of nataka as given in the Natya darpana. There it is 
said that nataka is so called because it makes the heart of the 
audience dance, and Abhinavagupta says that ndtaka is so called 
because it softens or bends down the mind. Though recitation 
of mere stories may also make the hearts of the people dance, 
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yet it is not so much as a play that is divided into Acts and 
enacted in association with music and dress, etc. (see Ndtya- 
darpana, G.O.S. p. 28). The meaning of nrtta given in the 
Bhava-prakásana, G.O.S., p. 46, includes gestures and postures 
also particularly when associated with songs and music, whereas 
nartana means merely the ‘movements of the limbs.' The 
Visnudharmottara-purana regards painting as only a part of 
dancing—a fuller treatment of what is only statically shown 
in painting. " 

- The mimic dance and the play consequential to it is an 
ingredient of the religious cults. The religious associations is 
also evident from the nandi. The nàndi is only a remnant of 
a longer religious ceremony which formed the pirva-ranga, 
associated with music, recitation and dance, in honour of a 
particular God. The Natya-darpana says that the nand: refers 
to all that is to be performed in the pürva-ranga, some of which 
were of local nature or useless or not compulsory and hence 
they are not separately defined (Natya-darpana, G.O.S., p. 193). 
Bharata's Nàtya-sástra, V. 113, prescribes an ijyá or sacrificial 
ceremonial of an auspicious nature, to be performed. 

Winternitz says that this religious motive explains the reason 
why in India the legends of gods and of the Buddha was so much 
utilised in the composition of the kávya and the dramas. In 
popular religious feasts and holy places only those dramas were 
played which had a religious content.* 


1 nafa-karmaiva náj yam syáditi ndpya-vidam matam | 
karanalradgaháraisca nirvrttarir mrliamucyateé || 
vritibhih sahitarh gitam tatha vádyádibhir yutam | 
nartanam gdtra-vik sepamdtramityucyate budhaih || 
3 On this point see the description of Bhaváis in Guzerat in H. H. Dhruva, in 
O. C. IX, London, 1. 305-307 the ydrrds in Bengal (Nishikanta Chatterjec, Indische Essays. 
Zürich, 1883). We have also similar priestly performances in the Punjab (sce R. €. Temple, 
Legends of the Punjab vol 1, p. viii). In the JDafaharà festivals the Rima legend is 
played in places like Ferozepure, cic. (R. C. Temple, Indian Antiquae), 10, 1881, 289), 
So also in the festivites associated with Adli-paija, Durgd-püjd, Vdsanri-pija and the Holi, 
the legends of gods are demonstrated before the people in dramatic forms (see F. Rosen, 
Die Indarsabhd des Amanat. Neuindisches Singspiel., Leipzig, 1892). 








d 
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—— Winternitz thus holds that as in the present time so in ancient 
times the religious ceremonies and festivities were associated with 
dramatic displays as is well evidenced by the names, nata, kustlava 
and sailüsa. 


Tug THEORY OF THE GREEK ORIGIN OF THE INDIAN DRAMA 


Some European scholars had held that the Indian drama 
had developed under the Greek influence. A. Weber had for 
the first time given expression to the supposition that the dramas 
played in the court of the Greek princes in Bactria, the Punjab 
and Guzrat, had inspired the origin of dramas in India.’ 
E. Windisch has also sought to prove the influence of Greek 
drama on Indian drama.” Jacobi, Pischel, Schroeder and Lévi 
have long ago shown the weakness of the argument in favour 
of the Greek influence. There is hardly any proof that at that 
time any Greek drama was enacted in India. Chronologically 
also the influence of Greek dramas in the development of Indian 
dramas would not appear probable. The question assumed a new 
form in 1903, through the book of Hermann Reich, Der Mimus. 
Reich was writing a history of mimic. He traced it not only 
in the old classical Greek dramas but also all over the world 
and tried to prove that this mimic wandering from Greece also 
came to India. Reich tried to show the similarity of Greek 
mimic which Indian prakarana and repeated mostly the arguments 
of Windisch. The point arose about the drop-scene. Neither 
the Indians nor the Greeks had any drop-scene in the modern 


t Ind. litteratur Geschichte, Berlin 1876 p 224 also Die Griechen in Indien S. B. A., 
1890, 920 f. 

2 Der griechische Einfluss im indischen Drama, in O, C. V., Berlin, 1882; Th. Bloch, 
apupilof Windisch believed in 1904 (Z. D. M. G. 58, 455 f.) that in some hole in Central 
India a Greek theatre could be discovered, But the archacologists have with very good 
grounds spoken against the possiblity of discovering any Greek theatre ; sec J. Burgess, 
Indian Antiquary, 34, 1905, 197 (T.; C. Glanneau. Revue Archéologique, 1904, 142 f. ; 
V. Golonbew, Ostasiat. Zeitschrifr, 3, 1914-15, 253 ff. Even so, one would be disappointed 
to find any reference to the difference that exists between Bharata’ Nàfya-fástra and the 
Poetics of Aristotle, (See Beiträge zur altindischen Rasalehre, Leipzig, 1913.) 
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sense of the term. The stage is separated from the ante-room ; 
the drop-scene separated the back-room from the stage and this 
separated the nepathya. The Indian nepathya corresponded to 
the post-scenium of the Graeco-Roman Theatre. The drop-scene 
in Sanskrit is called yavanika.* ' 

Another agreement between the Greek mimic and the Indian 
drama is to be found in the admixture of prose and verse and 
the introduction of the folk dialect. The Indian  sütradhaára 
corresponded tothe chief mimic in the Graeco-Roman type and 
we have also the wife of the sutradhára as in Greece. As the 
common people went to see the mimic so also in old Greece 
disreputable people went to these places and the women mimics 
were courtesans there as well as in India. 'The mimic stage of 
Greece corresponded with that of India in its simplicity. The 
scenic apparatus was very little and simple and much depended 
on the imagination of the spectator or whatever could be 
expressed through gestures. Consequently, there is also a 
disorderly change of scenes without retrogression upon the unity 
of time and place.* There is some similarity also between the 
wit of the mimic and the vidüsaka. The only difference between 
the two is that while vidüsaka is a Brahmin the wit in Greek 
plays is either a slave or a peasant. Reich believed that the 
Roman mimic influenced by the Greek, spread over and 
influenced the mimic plays over the whole of Europe in the 
middle ages. It passed off from Italy to the court of Queen 
Elizabeth and from there had influenced the writings of 
Shakespeare and so he thinks that the agreement between 
Shakespearean and Indian dramas can be explained.? 


3 The word yavanikd may be regarded to mean as coming from yavanas or the 
Persians. Pischel thought that the word yavanika is only the sanskritising of the Prákrt 
word yavanika (G. G. A., 1891, 354). We do not come across the word in Bhása. 

w. Bharata indeed says that one act should not contain events of more than a day 
but the poets do not observe this rule. Often a number of acts is devoted to describe the 
event ofa day and between one act and another many years may pass. (Sec A. V. wW. 
Jackson, Time and Analysis af Sanskrit plays, J.A.O.S., 1897, 341 fT. ; 1900, 88 f.) 

s On this point, see Schroeder, I. L. C., 602f; Reden und Aufsdire, p. 108 
H. H. Wilson's Works, Vol. XI, p, xii; Reich, Der Minus, 880 tf; Klein, Geschichte 


O.P. 220—82 
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. If Reich’s theory is correct, then the Indian dramatic writers 
were either directly influenced by the Greek mimic or the Indian 
plays were somehow influenced by the introduction of the mimic 
influence. Both may be possible. 

But on the other hand, it is possible that the Indians had 
invented the dramatic art before the Greeks and that Indian 
comedians had gone about quite independently of each other and 
had, thus, influenced the Greek mimic and this a!so explains 
the correspondence betwen Greek mimics and Sanskrit plays 
and also that between Shakespearean plays and the Sanskrit 
drama. 

Against the possibility of any foreign influence we may say 
that it is remakable that in Indian drama as we find it the 
characters are peculiarly of Indian national type. When Indian 
astronomy and Indian sculpture let themselves to be influenced 
by Greek ideas the matter can be detected very easily. But in 
the development of the Indian drama we find essentially the 
the Indian spirit and Indian life. As it now stands. the develop- 
meat of Indian drama seems to be quite independent of Greek 
influence. 

Again, Reich holds that his theory of transmission of the 
mimic from Greece to the whole of the world only indirectly 
affects the case of India. He has not given any direct evidence 
of the influence of Greek drama onthe Indian, The chronologi- 
cal possibility does not seem to decide in favour of the influence 
of the Greek drama on the earlier Indian dramas.' 


des Dramas UI, 87 ; A. V. W. Jackson, American Journal of Philology, 1898, 241 (T, ; W. A. 
Clouston, Asiatic Quarterly Review, 1890, p. 206. 

Another point of agreement between Indian and old English plays, as stated by 
Winternitz (History of Indian Literature, Vol III, p. 177) isthat the curtain had different 
colours—black in the case of serious plays, variegated in the case of comic ones, white in 
the case of erotic and red inthe case of violent display as battle and wars. In old English 
plays also the curtain had different colours, 

1 See Pischel, S. B. A., 1906, p. 502; G. G. A., 1891, p. 354 and D. L. Z., 1905, 
p. 541 ; see als» his paper, Die Heimat des Puppenspiels (Halle, 1900), in which Pischel 
tries to prove that the Indian drama arose from puppet-play and had developed from it and 
that it is in the puppet-play that we find the origin of the comic figure of the vida@saka. The 
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The whole of the Vedas do not seem to give any secure proof 
for the existence of spectacular shows and the idea of literary 
dramas, though there may have existed in the East singers, mimic 
dances and dialogues. Panini refers to the Nata-siitras which 
must have been a book of instruction for the dramatic art such 
as Bharata’s Natya-sütra, and which might have dealt with 
religious mimic dances.' In Patanjali's Mahabhasya and in the 
epics Mahābhārata and Ramdyana and in the text of the old 
Buddhistic literature, we hear much of recitations, singers and 
dances and leaders of plays. But we do not know of any literary 
drama of these types.” 

It is only first in the Hari-vamsa and in the Buddhist 
Sanskrit text of the Ist century A.D. that we get evidence of 
actual literary dramas. These dramas seemed to be too good to 
be excluded and the Buddhists, therefore, imported them in their 
literature. We have a great enlightenment of the dramatic 
literature in the lst century B.C. and the 1st century A.D. 
This was also the time of much Greek influence in India 


introduction of the s#fradhdra and the sthdpaka also points to the same direction (see Sankar 
P. Pandit, in his edition of Fikramorvatiya, B.S.S., 1879, Notes p. 4 and O. C. IX, London 
1, 313f. But the puppet-play and its fool had his home in India and so also had the fool 
of Greek Mimus to be lead out of Indian puppet play to be conceived to be drawn away. 
It was right that the whole construction of Pischel had notthe advantage of drawing 
sympathetic attention of specialists, It had to be simply ignored and so also the theory of 
shadow-play (Pischel, S. B. A. 1906, 482 ff. and Lüders, S. B. A., 1916, 698 IT.) 
* Püniai, 4, 3, 110 ; see also Osterr. Monatsschrift. Orient, 41. 1915, 180 f. 
2 On Patafijali see Winternitz, Z.D.M.G., 1920, 118 ff. In the whole of the 
Mahdbhdrata there is one passage in II. 11.36— 
nátfaká vividhih kavydh kathá-khyüylka-kürikah | 
tatra tisthanti te punyah ye cánye guru-pà'akáh M 
The verse, however, does not occur in the South Indian recensions (Winternitz, 
J.R.A.S., 1903, 571 ff.) In the Ramayana M, 69.4, we have the verses 
vadayanti tadd füntiri lásayantyapi cápare | 
ndjakdnyapare smahur hásyáni vividhani ca V 
sa fair mahátmáàá bharatah sakhibhih priyabodhibhih ` 
gosphihasyani kurvadbhir na prührsyata rdghavah || 


But it is difficult to understand how the appellation of náraka can suit the context, 
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and it was at this time that the Graeco-Buddhistic sculpture 
- flourished.’ 


Šakas and the Sanskrit Drama 


Lévi held the view that Sanskrit rose to the position of 
a literary language more or less from the time that we find the 
use of Sanskrit in the inscriptions. The earliest Sanskrit 
inscription is that of Rudradaman in A.D. 150, or the Usabha- 
data’s inscription of 124 A.D. This implies that the Sanskrit 
Drama flourished at the time of the Ksatrapas who had their 
capital in Ujjayini where so many Sanskrit writers of repute 
had flourished. The discovery of the dramatic fragments of 
A$vaghosa definitely repudiates the view. The arguments 


brought in favour do not seem to be sufficiently serious to deserve 
any criticism. ”® 


Buddhistic Dramas** 


The first evidence of the existence of literary dramas in 
India has to be found in the Buddhistic Sanskrit literature. In 
the Avadana-sataka there is a reference to a dancing girl Kuva- 
laya, who had attained the highest stage of holiness because she 
had the opportunity of showing honour to one of the earlier 
Buddhas in the Buddhistic drama (nadtaka). The Lalita-vistara 
notes that Buddha had in his young days received instructions on 


! In one Buddhistic collection of dramatic fragments (Lüders, Bruchstücke buddhis- 


tischer Dramen) Buddha is introduced as appearing in "his holy light but his halo of light 
hasa Greek tinge in it as Foucher has shown. It may also be noted that the story of king 
Udayana has in ita motive ofa Trojan War, as hasalready appeared in Bhása's dramas. 
The resemblance of the Bhanas to the Greek mimologies has been pointed out by Lindencau. 
The present editor is unable to subscribe to the view of Winternitz and other scholars tbat 
the Udayana story hasa Greek motive in it, The improbability of it would appear in our 
treatment of Gupidhya. We also cannot subscribe to the view that the Indian drama had 


its first beginnings between Ist centura, B.C. to Ist century A.D, Our reasons will appear 
in our treatment of Kālidāsa and Bhisa. 


3 Scc Keith's Sanskrit Drama. É 
s See Lévi, 319 ff. ; Winternitz, W.Z.K.M., 27,1913, 39 f, 
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natya.' There is also the story of Mara and Upagupta, from 
which dramatic elements can be restituted and elements of it can 
be drawn from A$vaghosa's Sütralankara.* 

In 1911, H. Lüders found in a bundle of pal m-leaves in Turfan 
three pages in Central Asian dialect which has been deciphered as 
being a fragment of a drama of A$vaghosa called the Sariputra- 
prakarana or Saradvatt-putraprakarana.' The pages belong to 
the last Act of the piece and relates the story of Sariputra and 
his friend Maudgalyayana as related in the Buddhist canon of 
Mahapadma in the Vinaya-pitaka. The small remnant does not 
lead us very far regarding the worth and the general scheme of 
the drama but we can only understand that the dramatist A$va- 
ghosa was not inferior to the A$vaghosa the writer of Kavya. It 
seems that the scheme is that of the classical drama. 

But the palm-leaf bundle contained two dramas together, 
which from paleographic evidence appeared to be manuscripts 
written in the Kusan times and both these probably were written 
by Aévaghosa. But the title page in the other drama is missing. 
It seems to be an allegorical drama in which buddhi, dhrti, kirti, 
are playing their parts as personages. Both these seem to belong 
to the 1st century A.D. We have here the Introduction to the 
Act, the Vidüsaka, the mixture of prose and verse and also of 
Sanskrit and Prakrt and Loders has shown that the Prakrt here 
used is older than that of the classical dramas. 

After this first discovery, another bundle has been found in 
which there are two dramas in Tukharian dialect on the life of 
Buddha. It shows the influence on Indian drama of the Chinese 
theatre. In classical Sanskrit there is no Buddhistic drama. 


1 In Avaddna, 73 (VIL. 51); Lalita-vistara, XII. In Jartəaka-mala, 27.4 there is 
an allusion to rasa as was demonstrated in a drama by a good player. 

a W.ZK.M. 27; 40. Winternitz thinks that Advaghoga is tbe first Indian poct who 
was the author also ofadrama. This statement is highly doubtful as would appear from 
our treatment of Kālidāsa and Bhása. 

s Sec S.B.A., 1911, p. 388 IT. 

4 Lévi, J.A., 1911, p. 10, Vol. 17, p. 139. 
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‘The drama Nagananda of Harsadeva cannot be regarded as being 
Buddhistic in character. We have got a Tibetan translation of 
the drama called the Lokdnanda of Candragomin; the poet and 
the grammarian. 

Lang says that Mahasattva Candradasa, a — man in 
Eastern India had composed a poetic song about the prince 
Viévantara, hitherto known as Sudāna, and people all sing and 
dance to it through five centuries in India.* In Burma also even 
to-day the story of Vessantara-jataka is played on the stage. In 
the Tibetan monasteries also Buddhist dramas find their place. 


Lyric Poetry 


We have already referred to the reputation of the Megha-data, 
the earliest and the best lyric that the Sanskrit literature 
possesses. Manuscripts and commentaries diverge as regards the 
number of verses (from 110-120) and as regards their order. 
The commentator Mallinatha, who belonged probably to the 14th 
century, already regards some verses as praksipta or interpolated 
and also refers to some different readings.* Earlier than 
Mallinatha we have the commentator Daksinavarta-natha, and 
still earlier, Vallabha-deva.* The earliest form of text is what 


See Takakusu's J-Tsing, p. 164 Lévi (B. E. F. E. O., 1903, 41 f). For the date of 
Candragomin, see Liebich, Das Datum Candragomin's und Kdliddsa’s, Breslau, 1903, p. 9 ff. 
3 A verse by Mallinatha occurs in the Vijayanagara inscription of the year 1533-34 
(Fleet, in Indian Antiquary, 5, p. 20 note). Mallinitha quotes the Wasanta-rajya, which 
was written about 1400 A.D. (See Hultzsch JPrakrroa-rüpávatüra, edited, 1909, p. IV. 
Note). Whether the poet Mallinatha as cited in Ballála's Bhoja-prabandha, 16th century, 
Nirnayasigara Press edition, verse No. 222 is identical with the commentator Mallinátha, 
cannot be determined. 

s See E. Hultzsch's edition of Mágha's Sisupüla-vadha, German translation. Herc he 
agrees with Pandit Durgá-prasád and K. P. Parab (Kávya-málàá series, Part I, page 101, 
Note), that the latter lived at the beginning of the 10th century in Kashmir as he is identical 
with that Vallabha-deva whose grandson Kaiyata wrote a commentary on Ánanda-vardhana's 
Devi-lataka in the year 977. Pathak in his edition, p. xvi ff., raised serious objections to 
this identification and has given good reasons for regarding Vailabhadeva as being precedent 
to the year 1100 A.D. See J. Nobel, Foundations of Indian Poetry, p. 15 N ; and A.B. 
Keith in BSS V, 1 1928, p. 31f. and S. K, De in J.R.A.S., 1927, p. 472N. and B.S.O.S. 
v3, 1929, p. 503. 
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is found in the Parsva-bhyudaya by Jinadasa, who wrote his 
Samasyá-pürana poem in the 9th century. The text of the 
Megha-düta is embodied in the Parsva-bhyudaya. According to 
this text the poem has 120 verses, whereas the Vidyullata com- 
mentary, edited by R. V. Krishnamachariar, Srirangam 1909, 
has only 110, Vallabha-deva 111, and Mallinatha 115 verses.’ 

We have also referred, in our section on Kalidasa, to the 
number of imitations that was made regarding the Megha-dita. 

We now come to the Cauri-surata-pancasika or the 50 Verses 
of clandestine amours, that is said to have been written by Bil- 
hana, who was a Kasmiri poet and lived in the court of a South 
Indian prince. The story goes that Bilhana was secretly 
attached to the daughter of the king. Being discovered, he was 
sentenced to death and at the place of execution he composed 
these fifty verses full of voluptuous love experiences, each verse 
beginning with the phrase adyápi tām.” It is said that the 
king was so much delighted to hear these verses referring 
to his daughter Vidya that he pardoned Bilhana and allowed 
him: to marry his daughter.* It is curious that there is 


* See J. Hertel, in G. G. A. 1912, 403 F., who suggests that Kálidása's number was 
108 ; sce also for criticism of the text Macdonell, J R.A.S., 1913, 176 ff. and Hari Chand's 
Kalidasa, p. 238 ff. 

3 The verses are also called the Caura-paficasikd or Cora-paficasar. 1t was sometimes 
supposed that the name ofthe author was Cora, but according to Buhler (Report 48 f. and 
Vikramanka-deva-carita, p. 24), there is hardly any doubt that Bilhaga was the author of 
the poem. The text of the Middle Indian recension has been edited by Bohlen, Berolini, 
1833, and Haeberlin, 217 ff. Inthe South Indian recension, which has been edited and 
translated by Ariel (J.A., 1848), as well as inthe edition which appeared in the Kavyamala 
series, Part 13, 1903, pp. 145-69, the 50 stanzas form only an insertion in the short epic poem 
Bilhana-carita in which the legend of Bilhana’s love for the princess is told, though differently 
in each of the two editions. The Kashmir recension of the Pañcatikáa has been discussed 
with textual criticism, edited and translated by W. Solf, Kiel, 1836; scc also Jacobi in 
Literaturblatt für orientalische Philologie, U1, 63 fF. and Winternitz in Osterr Monatss- 
chrift für den Orient, 12, 1886, 155 ff. 

s This story, so far asthe name of the princess is concerned, is found in the opening 
verse of the Caura-paficasika : 

e adydpi tárh Kanaka-campaka-ddma-gaurim 
phulld-ravinda-vadandrh-tanw loma-rájim | 
supto-tthitürh-madana-vihvai-alasd-ngim 
vidydm pramáda-gunitdm-iva cíntaydmi 1 
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another khanda-kavya called the Vidyd-sundara which is a 
dialogue between a young princess and her lover. The lover 
persuaded the princess to allow him to spend the night with 
her. The princess told him that, if detected, he would be 
beheaded, but she ultimately agreed to his undaunted overtures. 
In the morning he was discovered and the king's people took 
him to the place of execution. When he was asked by them 
to pray to God at the last moment of his life, the lover, 
called Caura, was supposed to say as follows ; but nothing 
follows. The following portion suits very well with the Caura- 
pancasika as an Epilogue. The two seem to be the two parts 
of the same story. The style and the language are closely 
similar. Both are equally erotic and sexually inspired." The 


These verses are capable of being interpreted also as an adoration to the goddess 
Kali. The word Vidya at the beginning of the 4th line means, on the one hand 
mahüvidyá or the goddess KA and also refers to the name of the princess whom Bilhaga 
loved. The legend forms a part of the poem in the edition by Ariel and in the 
Kavyamal& and is also told by the commentator. The work has a number of com- 
mentaries, such as by Ganapati, Mahcávara Pagdita, Rama Tarkavagléa, RAdhdkrsna, etc. 
In Ariel's edition the princess is called Yamini-pOroa-tilak@, daughter of the Páhcála king 
Madan&-bhir&ma. In the Kavyamald edition, on the other hand, she is called Sadi-kalé, 
Candra-kalà or Candra-lekhá, who isa daughter of king Vira-sinha of Mahilá-pattana. So 
we have in the Kávyamálà series the name of the Caura-paficdsitkd as Candra-lekha-£ak ti- 
Bilkana-küvya, In a manuscript from Guzerat, the beloved is a Caurā (e, Cauda or 
Capatka(á) princess. The commentator Ganapati regards this as a Ahapda-kdvya and 
thinks that a Brahmin Caura had a love intrigue with a princess, i. €., the proper theme of 
the poem was the love between a thief and a princess. 

» The last verse of the Vidyà-sundara is as follows :— 

raja tánapi sevkdn suvasana-lankdra-bhisi-kptdan — 
krtvd ghnantu vipaksakarii kharatararh khadgarh samaniyate | 
nitvd tarh bhavanád vahir-vilasitarh raja-tmajarh sáhasarh 

drs [và sarhsmara devatàm iti tadápyevam sa cauro'vadat i 

The Bengali poet Bhárata-candra in the 18th century united the Vídyd-1undara and 
the Caura-pafcdsikd and formed one connected story and so also did Rümaprasáda. 
Sundara is a prince of Kafici who goes to Burdwan and becomes attached to the daughter 
of the king of Burdwan. He used to send love epistles to her through symbols in.flower- 
garlands and used to meet the princess through a tunnel, which he made between his house 
and that of the princess. Ultimately he was discovered and taken to the place of execution, 
where he sang hymns of adoration to the goddess Kàll. In Haeberlin's edition Sundara is 
mentioned as the author of the Caura-paAcáfiká. In MM. Haraprasád's Catalogue, VII, 
No. $114, Caura is mentioned as the poet of the — Vidyd-sundara. But in the Vidya-sundara 


Beer" 
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text of the Caura-pancasika is indeed all uncertain. Wéinternitz 
says that of the fifty verses only five have come down in all 
recensions.' 

We come now to the Aryd-saptasati written by Govardhana 
in the 11th century. He is contemporary of Jayadeva. As 
he himself boasts in V. 52, he adapted for the first time the style 
of poetry as love lyrics in Sanskrit which was previously current 
in Prakrt only. He evidently modelled his work on Hala's 
Gathaü-saptasati. Each ofthe verses is a separate love-scene as 
in Hala's book. Grierson points out that the Hindi poet 
Biharilal composed his Sat’sat in the Hindi language after his 
model and Paramananda wrote his Syngara-saptagatika modelling 
it on Biharilal’s Sat'sai.^ The Arya-saptasati is inferior in poetic 
excellence to Hala's work. 

Side by side with the love lyrics we have the religious hymns 
in the form of Satakas or centuries, such as the Candi-sataka of 
Bana.” There are 102 verses in the sragdhará metre. It is the 
adoration of Candi as the Mahisa-mardini. 

Another poem dedicated to the Sun, like the Mayntra-sataka, 
is the Samba-pancasika, also called the Paramaditya-stotra and 
the Brahmaditya-stava, attributed to Samba, son of Krsna.* 


~ 


We nowhere find the name of Sundara. We find there the names Kumára and Caura. 
The Kashmir recension bas two introductory verses, the second of which looks like the poet's 
farewell to life. In the Calcutta Kavya-sarbgraha edition also, in the 49th verse, the poet 
says that the only escape from the sorrow of his separation can be impending death. 

y SceS,.N. Tadpatrikar in Ann. Bh. Insta 9, 1927-28, p.18 fT. The Bilhana-paficdéat- 
pratyuttara or Bhüpajá-jalpitam, recording the wailings of the princess Saii-kalá, is an 
imitation by a poet Bhüvara, which runs as a continuation of Bilhana's Caura-pancasikd. 

2 See J.R.A.S., 1894, p. 110. 

* Edited in the Kavya-mala, Part 4, 1 f., with commentary; see Bühler, Indian 
Antiquary, 1, 1872, 111 ff; translated into English by Quackenbos, The Sanskrit Poems 
of Mayüra together with the text and translation of Bána's CandgdI-fataka, pp. 243-357. 

* Edited with a commentary of Ksema-rája, in the Káüvyamàlà series, 13, 1889, wiih 
another commentary by Sámbaéíiva Sastri, TSS, No. 104, 1930; In the Läit 
177, 4U ff. (Bibliotheca Indica edition, Cf. TSS. 104, Preface, p 
guided by Kroa, Simba went to worship the Sun in Mathura. 
purüna dedicated to the Sun-cult. 


purna, 
- 2) it is related that, 
The rc is also a Sámbopa- 
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. We come next to the Siva-mahimnah-stotra by Puspa-danta, 
a Gandharva. The story goes that Puspa-danta used to steal 
flowers from a king's garden for worshpping Siva. The gardeners 
left scattered about some flowers with which Siva had been 
worshipped. The Gandharva unwittingly treaded over those 
flowers and lost his power of flying and was caught by the 
gardeners. He composed the verses in order to escape punishment 
from the king. The Mahimnah-stotra is popular among the 
Hindus. It has got over 20 commentaries. It is difficult to say 
anything about the author of the Stotra.' 


Of the other hymns attributed to Sankara we have the 
Bhavanyastaka and the Ananda-lahari.* 


There is another Ananda-lahari, also called Saundar ya- 
lahart, a wor of 103 verses of sikharint, the last one being in 
the vasant -tilaka metre. It is really a stotra not in the praise 
of Siva but of Sakti. It is said that Siva can only function 


i Mr. J.C. Ghosh in C.O.J., 1, 1934 ff. suggests that the author was thc Jain 
Puppha-yanta who was formerly a Saiva Brahmin, in the 10th century, but nothing can be 
made out merely from the similarity of names. Among its celebrated commentators, we 
have the names of Sridhara-svimlI, Vopadeva and Madhusüdana Sarasvati. Ithas been 
translated by Avalon. There isa suggestion that Saükarücárya wrote a commentary on it. 
See MM. Haraprasáda's Car. VII. Nos, 5,8, 3.—5606. A collection of 8 such hymns with 
English translation is included in S. "Venka(aramanan's Select Works of Sri Sankará- 
carya, Madras. A considerable number of hymns in minor works of Saünkarácárya has 
been published in the Works of Sankarücürya, Vol, IV, edited by Hari-raghunatha 
Bhágabat, Poona 1925 and the Brhart-stotra-ratnàkara . | 

2 The former has been translated by A. Hoefer, Sanskrit-Lesebuch, Berlin, 1894 ; sce 
also Ind. Gedichte, II, 157, ff. The latter has been edited and translated into French by 
A. Troyer in J. A., 1841. The text has also been published in Haeberlin, 246 fT. It has 
been translated into English by Avalon, with commentary, 2nd edition, Madras, 1924, 
Other hymns to Devi have been edited in KM., Part IX, 1893, 114 ff., 140 fT ; Part XI, 1895, 
1 fr; the Ambd-sfaka or Eight Stanzas to the Mother, with commentary, in KM., Part Il, 
1886, 154 ff ; the Pafica-stavi (Five Hymns to Durga by unknown authors) in KM., Part III, 
pp. 9-31 Hymns addressed to Siva and attributed to Saünkara have been edited in 
Haeberlin, 496 f. and in KM., Part VI, 1890, 1 fl; a hymn to Visnu in KM., Part II. 
1886, 1 fT. There are other works also which pass by the name of Ananda-lahari, such as 
the Ananda-lahari-kàvya by Gopiála-kavi, the Ananda lahari-kávya by Abhinava-náráyan- 
endra Sarasvati. This Ananda-lahari-stotra in twenty fikharini verses was published in the 
Brhat-stotra-ratnákara. 


E 
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through the potency of Sakti.' It has no less than 25 commen- 
taries. Some of the most celebrated commentators are Appaya 
Diksita, Kaviraja, Jagannatha Paficanana and Srikantha Bhatta. 

Later authors often assumed that Sankara was a follower 
of the Sakti cult. The confusion may have occurred from the 
fact that a Tantrik author Sankara existed in Bengal in the 
15th century.” 

There is another work called Satpadi which is a hymn to 
Visnu-narayana which is attributed to Sankaracarya.* This 
work consists of seven dryd stanzas and contains good poetry. 
A Satasloki-gita is attributed to Ramanuja. 

There is another work called the Pancasati or Five-Hundred 
Verses which was written by Müka, contemporary of Sankara. But 
in the Kavyamala series, wherein it was printed in 1888, Maka is 
said to be a modern poet. But Krsmamacarya says that tradition 
would place him as a contemporary of Sankara. He is said to 
have been dumb originally and is said to have got his speech from 
the Deity. Ananda-vardhana wrote Devi-sataka.* It is composed 
of 100 verses and is replete with all sorts of alankdras. Utpala- 
deva, the teacher of Abhinava-gupta, wrote in the beginning of 
the 10th century a book of twenty hymns to Siva. In the 14th 
century, Jagaddhara composed thirty-eight hymns in honour of 
Siva called the Stuti-kusumanjali.^ Utpaladeva is said to have 
been the son of Udayakara and disciple of Somananda. He 


1 A verse from tbe Saundarya-lahari is quoted in Vallabha-deva’s Subhüsitá-vali 
as being by Sankara. 

2 See Sivaprasáda Bhaffácárya's article in LH OO , 1, 1925. p. 349. Notes sec also 
MM. Haraprasáda's Caf. VII, 5, 6, 7, 9. where he says that the author of the Manikarnikd- 
staka is Gaudiya Sahkarücárya. But in the Eengali edition of the Manikarnikd staka, 
published in the Kavya-samgraha, itis said to have been cemposed by Gangidhard-kavi. 

s Sec Minor Works of Sarkardcdrya, p. 366, see also S.G. Kanhere, B.S.O.S. IV, 
1926, 301 ff. 

4 Edited in the Küvyamàálá series, 1803, with the commentary of Kayyata, written 
in A.D. 978 (Hultzsch, Kālidāsas Megha-dita, p. ix). 

s Edited with the commentary of Ksema-raja in Chowkhamba Sanskrit seric- 


Benares 1902. 
s Edited with commentary in the Kavyamala series, 1891. 
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lived in 930 A.D. and wrote the Ajada-pramatr-siddhi, the 
Isvara-pratyabhijna-satra-vimarsint, the Paramesa-stotra-val t and 
the Spanda-pradipika. The Stotra-valt contains twenty hymns 
to God Siva. ~ | | 


The Mukunda-malat by Kulasekhara is worthy of notice. 
There were. several Kerala kings of the name Kulasekhara 
between the 9th and 12th centuries. In this connection, we 
must mention the name of Lilà-Suka or the Krsna-lila-suka 
also called Bilva-mangala, whose Krsna-karna-mrta is sung along 
with the songs of Jayadeva, the poet of the Gita-govinda.* The 
Krsna-karna-mrta or Krsna-lila-mrta has about 7 or 8 commen- 
taries.* It is said that the Krsna-karnd-myta was brought by Sri- 
Caitanya (1485-1533 A.D.) from the South. The text, however, 
varies in the Southern and in the Bengal recensions. In the 
Southern text it consists of three sections, the number of verses 
in each varying from 102 to 112, while the Bengal text gives 
only the first section containing 112 verses. Bilva-mangala’s 


| "Edited in Haeberlin, 515 ff., 22 verses ; the Kavyamala edition contains 34 verses ; 
Barnett in his Car, $21, refers to an edition with free paraphrase in Canarese and English 
translation edited by M. B. Srinivasa-Iyengar, Bangalore. 1907. A verse from it is found 
quoted in an inscription of Pagan, 13th century ; see Hultzscb, Epigraphia Indica, 7, 197. 
Mukunda-màlà «has been quoted in the Sahitya Darpana; see Sivaprasada Bhaffácárya, 
LH.Q., 1935, 350; K.L. Pisharoti, I. H. Q., 7, 1931, 319 ff. Hultzsch holds that the 
reputation of the poem is duc to the fact that the author is the first of the Vaigpava 
Perumals, who actively patronised the Vaisnava faith to check Buddhism and Jainism in 
Kerala. Pisharoti thinks that he belonged to the middle of the 8th century, while 
K.G.S. lyer, in I. H. Q., 7, 644 f., 651, 724 ff. and 731, places him in the 11th or the 12th 
century ; see Ganapati in TSS, 11, p. 4, and A.S. Ràámnátha Iyer, in J. R. AS, 1925, 272, 

s The Srivanivilas Press publishes an edition of it with the commentary of Papayallaya 
Siri, Srirangam, with 3 üivasas (chapters), consisting of 107, 110 and 112 verses respect- 
ively. The RAadharamana Press, Murshidabad, Bengal, published it in 1916, with the 
commentary of Krsoadás Kaviraja. Dr, De maintains (Ann, Bh. Inst., 16, 1935, 173 ff.) 
it with some justice that the original text consisted only of the first dfvdsa and that the 
other two chapters had been interpolated later on. Kysnadisa Kavirája utilises another 
shorter commentary by Caitanyadása (see De, l. c., 1786 and I. H.Q, 10, 1934, p. 315). 
An cdition with Bengali metrical exposition ctc., Calcutta 1913, is mentior ed by Barnett, 
Cat., 548. 

s Some of the commentaries are : Karpdnanda-Prakdiini, Süáranga-rangadà, Krsna- 
vallabha by Gopàla, by Pápayallaya Siri, by Vrndávana Dasa. by Krspadása Kavirája, 
by Sahkara. The work should be distinguished from the Krsna-karnámrta-mahitrnava by 
Madhvácárya. 
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other works are the Krsna-bala-caritra, the Krsnahnika-kaumudt, 
the Govinda-stotra, the Bala-krsna-krida, the Bilvamangala-stotra. 
It is difficult to ascertain the date of Bilva-mangala. The poetess 
Ganga-devi in the 14th century in her Madhurt-vijaya (I, 12) 
praises the Krsnamrta-kavi immediately after Dandin and Bhava- 
bhati (Wariyar, LH.Q., 1931, 334 ff). It has been suggested 
that -Lila-Suka, who is a commentator of one of Sankara’s works, 
refers to Padmacarya as his teacher. In that case he could be 
a contemporary of Padmapada and must have lived in the 9th 
century A.D. It has been suggested by others that Lila-Suka 
was the name of the writer who wrote the grammatical commen- 
tary Purusakára at the end of the 12th or the 13th century.' 
It has also been suggested that the author of the Krsna-karna- 
mrta also wrote the  stotras, Abhinava-kaustubha-mala and 
Daksind-mürti-stava.* 

The Kashmiri poet Lostaka of the 12th and the 13th century, 
wrote a Diná-krandana-stotra in 54 vasanta-tilaka verses.” Another 
Kashmiri poet Jagaddhara, son of Ratnadhara, published in the 
14th century a Stuti-kusumanjali consisting of 38 hymns in praise 
of Siva.* | 

A Siksastaka of 8 verses is attributed to Šri Caitanva 
and hymns to Caitanya himself were written by Sarvabhauma 
Bhattacarya, whom Caitanya had converted“ 

Rapa Gosvam! wrote the Düta-kav yas.to which reference has 
already been made. Sixty hymns to Krsna are included in his 
Stava-mdlà^ about 1550 A.D. Rapa Gosvami, brother of 


| See S, Paramesvara Iyer, as quoted by Wariyar. Le, p. 334, and Ganapati Sastrj 
in TSS., 1, Introduction, p. 2 ff. 

* Edited in TSS, 1907, The Laghu-stuti,ahymntothe goddess Bharati of uncertain 
date, has been published in TSS, 1917. 

s Küvyamálà, Part VI, p. 21 ff. 

4 Edited with the commentary of Rájánaka-rstnakap(ba in the Kávyamálà texts, 189]. 

s Sec S. K. De's Padyavali, p. 213 ff. and I.C , 1, 1934, 21 ff. 

s Edited with the commentary of Jivadeva in KÁvyamilá, 1903.  JIvadeva is probabi, 
Jiva Gosvámi. A collection also contains the Mukunda-muk rávali of an anonymous writer. 
published in the Küvyamálà, Part 1I, 1886 157 IT. The India Office Cat, 1469, refers to 
Rüpa as the author of the commentary. 
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DEn Vallabha, son of Kumara and grandson of Mukunda, 


Le 


| wasa prolific writer in Sanskrit. He wrote no less that 32 works 


among which there are many stotras.* 

In the middle of the 16th century Madhusüdana Sarasvati, 
the celebrated Vedantist, wrote the Ananda-mundakint, adoration 
hymn.to Krspa.* Madhusüdana Sarasvati wrote also other hymns, 
dramas, kavyas, commentaries and philosophical works. He was 
a pupil of Vi$vesvara Sarasvati and Sridhara Sarasvati and a teacher 
of Purusottama Sarasvati, He is supposed to have been a native 
of Eastern Bengal." 

In the middle of the 16th century, Sürya-deva wrote his 
Ramakrsna-kavya which can be read straight forwards and back- 
wards, yielding two different meanings, one relating to Rama and 
the other relating to Krsna It consists of 38 verses.* 

A Kerala writer Narayana-bhatta completed towards the end 
of the 16th century the Ndrdyantya, a stotra in adoration of 
Narayatia, which is also a kdvya dealing with the subject-matter 
of the Bhdgavata-purdna.* ` 


` Ujjvala-nilamani, Utkalikàá-vallari, Uddhava-düta, Upadefaimrta, — Kürpanya- 
punjika, Ganga-y aka, Govinda-virudávali, ` Gaurdnga-sura-kalpataru, Caitanyd-staka, 
Chando-stádasaka, Dáaa-k eli-kaumudi, Nüàtoka-candriká, Padyá-vali, Paramdrtha-sandarbha, 
Priti-sandarbha, | Premendu-sügara, Bhakti-rasümrta-sindhu, — Mathufü-mahimàá, Mukunda- 
muktá-ratnüvali-stotra-[Ikà, — Yamünü-staka, Rasamrta, Lalita-maàdhava-nàfaka, — Vidagdha- 
müdhava-nüfaka (1549), Viladpa-kusumafjali, ^ Vraja-vilástava, Siksá-dataka, Sarhksepa- 
mrta, Südhana-paddhati, Staa-málà, — Harsadüta-kàvya, Harindma-mrta-vydkarana, 
Harekrsna-mahümantrártha-nirüpana. 

g Edited in the Pandit, N.S , 1, 498 fT. and Küvyamàlá, Part II, 1886, 138 ff. 

s The following books are attributed to him: Advaita-siddhi, Advalta-ratna-raksana, 
Atma-bodha-ik®, Ananda-mandakini, Rgveda-jotádya-sfa-vikrti-vivarona, Krgna-kutihala 
nájaka, Prasthüna-bheda, Bhakti-sámünya-nirüpana, BhagavadgTta-güdhar tha-dipikà, 
Bhagavad-bhak ti-rasáyana, Bhügavata-purünüdyaslokatraya-vyükhyà. Bhdgavata-purdna 
prathama-iloka- .vyyüákhyà, | Mahimnah stotra-fikd. — RajAdm `  pratibodhah, Weda-stuti-sika 
Vedanta-kalpa-latika, Sündilya-sütra-[ikà, Sdastra-siddhdnta-lesa-tikd, Sarhksepa-sdrtraka- 
süra-samgraha, Sarvavidya siddhanta-varnana, Siddhünta-tattva-vindu, Hari-lilavyaákhya. 

4 Edited in Hacberlin, 463 IT, and Kávyamálo, Part IT, 1895, 147 ff. 

a Edited with the commentary of Ganapati Sastrl in TSS, 1912. On his life and 
works sec Pisharoti, in LH.Q., 1933, 22ff. He is very famous in the. Kerala country and 
there his stotras are daily read like the Bhágavata by pious prrsons. 
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In the 17th century, Ramabhadra Diksita wrote various 
hymns in kavya style in which he sang the glory of Rama's 
arrows in the Rama-cdpa-stava, the Rama-vdna-stava and also a 
Varnamala-stotra which was a simple hymn in the alphabetical 
order." In the same century Jagannatha Pandita wrote his 
Laksmi-lahart,  Ganga-lahari also ‘called the Ptyüsa-lahari^. and 
he also wrote the Sudha-lahart.* CN | 

- Nilakantha * Diksita, a teacher of Ramabhadra, wrote a hymn 
called the? Ananda-ságara-stava." 

Laksmanacarya “wrote a hymn in 350 verses called the 
Candi-kuca-pancasika, though it actually contains 83 verses." 
Another semi-religious and semi-erotic poem was written by 
Sivadasa called the Bhiksdtana-kdvya. It describes the feelings 
and actions of the female devotees of Siva when they go about 
as religioustsmendicants.” The author is quoted in many of 
the 'anthologies.! ^ Among the erotico-religious lyrics, the 
most famous is the Gita-govinda: by Jayadeva, the court-poet of 
Laksmanasena and son of Bhoja-deva of Kendubilva. The 
book has not only been famous in India for its melody but it 


t The Kávyamálá, 1894, 1897, 1903. Rümabhadra was a pupil of Nilakagtha and was 
also a dramatist. He is supposed Zo have written a commentary on the Paribhasd-vriti of 
Stradeva. 

3 Edited in Kavyamala, 1896, 104-ff. 

5 Jagannátha is said to have gmarried a-Mahammadan woman and} was outcasted. 
At one time, sitting with his wife on the high bank of the Ganges, he was co nposing the 
verses of the Garigà-lahari. With the composition* of each verse the. Ganges was rising 

,up and with the composition of the 52n4 and the lasi verse the Ganges rose higher aad higher 
until at last is reachedjhim and his wife and washed away Lier ams, Chey were dcowaed and 
were never seendagain. The Garigàá-lahari is, however,. famous all over India. Sce Vaidya's 
latroduztion to his tedition of the Bhümini-vilása. Hymns to Ganga are also ascribed sto 
Valmiki, Kālidāsa and Sankara. The Ampfa-lohari is a hymn to the Jamuod,—K — T 
mala, Part I, p. 99 (I; the Karund-lahari, edited in Kávyamála, Part ll, p. 55 IT, sings wë 
the misery of human existence. 

Edited in the Kavyamala, Part I, 16:f. 

Kavyamala, Part XI, 1395, 76 IT. 

Edited in the Kavyamala, Part LX, 1893, p. 80 IT, 

Aufrecht in Z.D.M. G , 27, 12. 

Eggeling India Office Cal, p. 1418 IT. 
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. has also attained great celebrity amongst the European writers.'' 
"There are many legends regarding Jayadeva. Some of these 
are recorded in the  Bhakta-mala.* Jayadeva is said to have 
been an ascetic in young life and married, later on, Padmavati. 
The Gita-govinda describes in melodious verses, which can be 
sung, the amours of Krsna and Radha. Here and there bene- 
dictions are also inserted and in the concluding verse of each 


song the name of the poet is given. "The Gita-govinda has no less 
than 30 commentaries. 


1 Editions: Gita-govinda, Jayadevae poetae Indici -drama  lyricum. Textum...... 
recognovit ...... ...,..Interpretationem ` latinam adjecit, C. Lassen, Bonnae ad Rh. 1836. The 
Gita-govinda of Jayadeva with the commentaries Aasika-priya of King Kumbua and 
Rasa-mafjari of MM. Saükara Misra. Ed. by M. R. Telang and W. L.S. Pagsikar, 3rd 
Bd. Bombay, 1910, NSP. An English translation by W. Jones already appeared in the 
year 1807 in the Asiatic Researches, 3, 184 ff. The last-named gave rise tothe German 
rendering by F. H. v. Dalberg (Erfurt, 1802), F. Majer (in Asiar. Magazin, M, 294 f.) 
and A. W. Riemenschneider (Halle, 1818). A German version by F. Rickert (first made 
after a Calcutta print in 1829, and then remodelled according to Lassen's edition) appeared 
in the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1, Góttingen 1837, p. 128 ff. (with 
grammatical notes, p. 286 ff.), also in Rackert Nachlese, 1, 346 ff. in H. V. Glasenapp, 
Indische Liebestyrik, pp. 114-175, also in Inselbucheri, No. 303. Translated into English 
by Edwin Arnold, London, 1875, into French, by H. Foucher, Paris, 1850, and by 
G. Courtillier (avec une preface de S. Lévi, Paris, 1904), into Dutch by B. Faddegon, 
Santpoort 1932. On thé numerous commentaries on the Gifa-govinda, Ind. Off. Cart, VII, 
p. 1454 ff., MM. Haraprasada Cat., VIE, Nos. 5159-5170. See Pischel, HL. p. 19 ff; Keith, 
HSL,:190 ff ; S. K. De, Treatment of Love in Sanskrit Literature, p. 56 ff. 

2 See Wilson's works 1, 65 ff. M. Garcin de Tassy, Histoire de la Litteratur Hindone 
et Hindoustanie, 2nd Edition Paris, 1870, II, 69 ff; Trumpp in S Bay A, 1879, 1, I, 6 ff; 
Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, V, 4 ff; M. Chakravarty in JASB, N. S. 2,- 
1906, 163 ff. Legend from the Sanskrit Bhakta-mála by Candradatta). 

Rückert and Edwin Arnold arbitrarily omitted the religious accessories and thus gave 
a wrong perspective of the poems. The Indian editions and the French translation by 
Courtillier give the proper idea of the poem. 

s These commentaries are by: Kamalikara (Rarmamàla), Kumbhakarna-mahendra 
(Rasika-priyà), Udayan&cárya (Bhdva-vibhdvini), by XKrspa-datta, Kysna-disa, Gopala 
(Artha-ratnávali), ` Náráyapa-bhat(a (Pada-dyotini), ^ Caitanya-dàsa, Narayana-dasa 
(Sarvdaga-sundart), Pitambara, Bhagavad-dasa (Rasa-kadamba-kallolini), ^ Bhávàá-cárya, 
Mananka, Ráma-tárana (Madhurl), Rámadatta, Rüpadeva, (Sdnanda-govinda), Laksmana- 
bhatta, Laksmana  Süri (Sruti-rafjint), Banamall Bhajta, Vitthala-diksita (Gira-govinda- 
prathamüstapadi-vivrti), Niiveivara-bhatja Śruti-rañjinī), Sankara-miéíra (Rasa-moñjari), 
Sáli-nátha, Sesaratnákara (Sdhitya-ratndkara), Srikánta-miára (Pada-bhdvdriha-candrika), 
— Hrdayábharapa (Gita-govinda-tilakottama), Bála-bodhini and Vacana-màlikà. 
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The poem has been designated as a lyrical drama by Lassen 
and Schroeder and sometimes asa refined yatra. But since the 
poet divided it into cantos he intended it to be treated as a 
kavya. The Gita-govinda is actually sung in many of the 
temples ef Visnu by the temple girls in accompaniment with 
dancing. Though the poem has an erotic form particularly to lay 
readers, to the devotees of Hari they do not excite any sex passion 
or idea but fill their minds with the splendour of the divine amour 
between Radha and Krspa. lt is not so much an expression 
of the longing of the human soul symbolised in Radha and 
God symbolised in Krsna, but to a real Vaisnava it appears as 
the delineation of the transcendental amours of Radha and 
Krsna into which the devotee enters through religious sympathy 
and devotion. Goethe admired the poem even through the 
imperfect translation of Jones. Goethe had even expressed the 
intention to translate the poem himself.’ WM/internitz makes 
the following remark about the Gita-govinda in the History of 
Indian Literature, Vol. HI: “At the first glance it might seem 
as if, in the love lyric of the Indians in contrast to the love 
song of other nations, the sensual element outweighed all 
else. It is true that itis very prominent in Indian love songs, 
often all too prominent for the Western taste—beautiful 
women are crushed by the the weight of their breasts, their 
hips resembled elephants’ trunks, lovers tear garments from 
the bodies of their beloved in their passion, and there is 
often mentioned biting and scratching, but these lovers, 
both men and women, also pine away with longing and 
die for love. It is also true that the Indian lyric being a branch 
of the ornate court poetry attaches too much importance to form 
for Western taste and that very frequently it is nothing more 
than a witty sport. And yet not infrequently we find true and 
deep sentiment and inward feeling in the erotic as well as in the 
religious lyric. Moreover, a deep feeling for Nature is genuine 


|! Goethes Werke, Jubiláumsausgabe, Vol 37, p. 210 ff.; Brief-wechsel zwischen 


LII 


Schiller und Goethe, 11, pp. 303, 309. 
O.P. 220—84 











and un ed in the Indian lyric as in Indian poetry in general.” 
. Thus, Goldstücker also said: “Deepest feeling for Nature has at 
all times been a characteristic trait of the Indian mind.’’' 

The Indian stotra literature is indeed very large and it is 
impossible to give any complete idea of its extent and the hold 
that it had upon the religious life of the Hindus. Most religious 
persons of education would probably compose a stotra for himself 
and would recite other well-known stotras in the morning, after 
bath and while taking bath, and at the time of religious prayers 
in the morning, mid-day and evening. It forms a daily routine 
of the religiously-minded Hindus. The various Manuscript 
Libraries in India contain many manuscripts of stotras. The 
Tanjore Manuscript Library alone contains 204 stotra works and 
some thousands of them would be available in the various Manu- 
script Libraries of India. 


AMARUSATAKA 


The poet Amaru, the author of this collection, the exact 
number of verses of which is indeed uncertain, is also called Amara 
and Amaruka. The collection has got a number of commentaries 
such as, Amaru-darpana, Rasiha-sanjtvani by Arjunavarman, 
Bhava-cintamani by Caturbhuja Misra and also by Kokasambhava, 
Nandalala, Ravicandra, Ramarudra, Vemabhdpala, Sankaracarya, 
Hariharabhatta and by Jitanananda Kaladharasena. The last 
commentator explains the poems in a double sense, viz., from the 
side of love and of quietism. Arjunavarman’s commentary has 
been published in the Kavyamala series, which was probably 
written between 1215 and 1218 A.D. The reputation of Amaru- 
tataka is well evident from the traditional saying that each verse 
of Amaru is equal in value to 100 good works ekam-evá-maroh 
slokah sat-prabandha-sata ya ca. 


1 Allgemeine Betrachtungen über das indische Naturgefuhl in Alex, V. Humboldt, 
Kosmos, II. 115 ff. 
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Though Anandavardhana first refers to Amaru-sataka about 
850 A.D. and Vamana refers to Amaru’s slokas, rone of 
them mention his name, and as the work varies largely from 
recension to recension, it is very difficult to locate Amaru's date, 
as Dr. De has pointed out in the body of the text ; and there 
is no wonder that Slokas written by other persons had entered 
into the collection. We know nothing of his life. There is 
a traditional story that when Sankara, the philosopher, was 
defeated in debate for his absence of knowledge in erotics, he 
entered the dead body of king Amaru and in that body he learnt 
everything about erotics and wrote the verses which pass by the 
name of Amaru-sataka. 

Ravicandra, author of the Kamada commentary, thought that 
it had a double meaning, an erotic and a religious one. 

It should be noted that wherever we find Satakas like 
Srngdra-sataka, Amaru-Sataka and the like the number may be 
100, less or more, the word “hundred” being used in the sense 
of ‘many’. 

Friedrich Rückert has translated 38 verses of Amaru. 
Schroeder has also translated some selected poems of Amaru in 
Amaru-Mangobliten, p. 77 ff. and Hertel in Indische Gedichte and 
Hans Lindach under the pseudonym Hermann Weller, in Im Lande 
der Nymphden has given a picture of amorous life from Amaru. 
1908. The atmosphere created by  Bohtlinsk, in Indischen 
Spriichen, seems also to smell of Amaru. Schroeder has given a 
beautiful description of Amaru's verses in Reden und Aufsätze, 
1913, 158 ff. 

Assuming that the verses referred to by Anandavardhana are 
genuine verses of Amaru, we may suppose that Amaru had 
attained celebrity by the 8th century A.D. 


BHARTRHARI 


If we can assume that the text of the Srrgdra-sataka 
as published in the Kavya-samgraha series belongs to 
Bhartrhari it would not be injudicious to think 
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— that the Vairagya-sataka might in all probability also belong 
to Bhartrhari. At least there need not be any objection on 
the score that the person writing on Syngdra could not be 
expected to write on Vairdgya as well. In the 99th verse 
of Srgara-sataka of the Kavya-samgraha series Bhartrhari 
says: "When the ignorance produced by the movement of thep 
darkness of sex-desire prevailed, the whole world was full of 
women for me. Now that with the effective collyrium ot dis-: 
crimination our eyes have attained their proper sight, I find the 
whole world full of Brahman." In verse 19 and 20 also he thinks 
that there are two alternatives for the male, either to be an 
ascetic in the Himalayas or to be given to the charms of women— 
a fact which shows that his mind sometimes oscillated between 
the two poles. In verse 44 again, the poet feels and refers to the 
cloyment of amorous indulgence. Again, in 46, the poet refers 
to the two alternatives, either enjoyment or taking to an ascetic's 
life (yauvanam và vanam vd). He finds again, in 47, that women 
are extremely attractive and charming to him, yet they are the 
cause of all sorrow. In verses 73-92 he expressly manifests his 
disinclination towards women. In verses 94 et zeg, he abuses 
those women who are trying to attract him though he had already 
made up his mind to turn an ascetic. Moreover, verse 15 of the 
Vairagya-sataka reminds one of verse 78 of the Srigara-sataka. 
In verse. 42 et.seq, even in spite of his disinclination to worldly 
joys, amours with women are still considered by him as having a 
value worthy of this life. 

It seems however doubtful whether the Niti-sataka is 
actually the work of Bhartrhari, the author of the Srngdra and the 
Vairagya-sataka. The tone seems to be entirely different and the 
style is also different. There are a few verses also in the edition 
published in the Kavya-samegraha series which may be traced to 
the Panca-tantra. But the name Bhartrhari is not associated 
with any of the Satakas in the verses. It is only in conclusion of 
the verses that the name of Bhartrhari occurs and not in the 
body of the book. 
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We know that the grammarian Bhartrhari wrote a com- 
mentary on Pataüjali's Mahabhasya and also a philosophy of 
grammar called the Vakya-padiya. The Chinese pilgrim I-Tsing 
refers to a learned Bhartrhari who was a true supporter of 
Buddhism and was well-known throughout India and died forty 
years before l-Tsing came. I-Tsing wrote in 691, so this 
Bhartrhari must have died in 651. I-Tsing does not say anything 
about the identity of the grammarian and writer of the Vahya- 
padiya. But he tells us a remarkable story about him ; he says 
that this Bhartrhari seven times became an ascetic and seven 
times became a householder. I-Tsing also refers to a verse in 
which Bhartrhari says that he is unable to cut asunder the bonds 
ofthe world. Max Muller has on this ground identified the 
grammarian and the poet. But certainly we cannot arrive at 
such a conclusion from the statement of I-Tsing. It is also 
surprising that though we have the name Bhartrhari we should 
know nothing of the Bhartrhari of whom reference has been 
made by I-Tsing. Bhartrhari of the Satakas is not a Buddhist 
but a Saiva in the Vedantist sense. It is possible to recognise 
Bhartrhari as being first a poet then a saint of the Saiva type but 
it requires a long stretch of imagination to regard him as having 
turned a Buddhist.' 

I-Tsing says that Patanjali the grammarian had written a 
grammatical work called Com in which he analysed the sütra: 
of Panini and illustrated the vrtti clearing up many difficulties. 
We know that the name of the Mahabhasya is Cürnt and it is by 
this name that Induràja quotes the Mahabhásya in his commen- 
tary on Udbhatdlamkdra. Then I-Tsing speaks of the Bhartrhari- 
«astra as the commentary on the Cürnt. He says that in this 
work Bhartrhari deals with the principles of human life and 
the grammatical science and also relates the reasons of the rise 
and decline of many families. The author was intimately 


» K.B. Pathak in J.B.R.A.S., 1893, 341 f., thinks that the grammarian Bhartrhari 
was in all probability a Buddhist. In such a case of course the writer of the Sarakas will be 
different from:the:grammarian, 
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acquainted with the doctrine of sole knowledge (Vid yamatra) and 

had skilfully discussed about the hetu and udaharana. This 
scholar was famous throughout the five parts of India and his 
excellence was known everywhere. He believed deeply in the 
three jewels and diligently meditated on the two-fold nothingness 
(that of adtman and dharma). Having desired to embrace the 
excellent law, he became a homeless priest, but overcome by 
worldly desires he returned to the laity. He became seven 
times a priest and seven times returned to the laity. Unless one 
believes in the truth of cause and effect one cannot act strenuously. 
Bhatrhari is said to have written a verse of selfreproach to 
the following effect: “Through the enticement of the world 
I return to the lady, being free from secular pleasures, again I wear 
the priestly cloak. How do these two impulses play with me 
asa child!” I-Tsing further says: "It is forty years since his 
death (A.D. 651-652)." 

According to I-Tsing, Bhartrhari is supposed to have written 
another work called the Vakya-padiya. It is supposed to be a 
book by Bhartrhari on the inference supported by the authority of 
the sacred teaching and on inductive argument. 

Now, if we are to believe in the testimony of I-Tsing, which 
is extremely definite with regard to Bhartrhari the author of the 
Vakya-padiya and if we accept the story he relates about Bharir- 
hari, it is not unlikely that the Bhartrhari of the Srñgara and the 
Vairagya-Satakas who reveals in him to master passions, which 
are extremely opposite to each other, viz., passion for 
women and passion for being a recluse, is identical with the 
writer of the Vakya-padtya. Bhartrhari’s work on the Maha- 
bhásya is now lost to us. We are therefore unable at the 
present moment to say anything about the truth or error of 
I-Tsing’s remark about this work. But if we ignore the testi- 
mony of I-Tsing we should be most unwilling to believe that the 
Bhartrhari of the Satakas is identical with the Bhartrhari of the 
Vakya-padtya. Not only the Satakas do not seem to contain any 
similarity with Vakya-padtya so far as style, language or manner 
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of speech are concerned, but there is not the slightest sign in the 
gatakas which may lead us to think that the writer was an expert 
in grammar. The monism of the Vdkya-padtya does not seem 
to be in any way a Saiva doctrine. Far less could we trace any- 
thing of Buddhism either in the writer of the satakas or in the 
writer of the Vakya-padtya. They on the other hand seem to be 
quite antagonistic to Buddhism. If the testimony of I-Tsing is 
to be believed then we have to assume that Bhartrhari lived in 
the middle of the 7th century and though I-Tsing does not say 
that Bhartrhari was a poet, it would not be very far wrong to 
suppose that the Bhartrhari of the satakas is identical with the 
Bhartrhari of the Vakya-padtya. 


GNOMIC POETRY 


Some moral stanzas are found in RV. and in fairly large 
numbers in the Aitareya Brahmana, the Upanisads and the 
Mahabharata. Dhammapada and the Gita are also full of such 
maxims. That rich store-house of stories, the  Pancatantra, 
may also be regarded as a great store-house of wise maxims. 
There are many collections of such wise sayings, particularly 
those which were useful for a successful career and individual 
well-being, such as, Rdja-niti-samuccaya, Cdnakya-niti, Canakya- 
rdjaniti, Vrddha-Canakya and Laghu-Cdnakya. See also, in this 
connection, ©. Kressler, Stimmen indischer Lebensklugheit, 1907. 
There are Tibetan and Arabic versions of these also (SBA, 1895, 
p. 275 and Zachariae WZKM, xxviii, 182 ff; for Galanos’ 
source, see Bolling, JAOS, xli, 49 ff) We do not exactly 
know the source of the collections that go by the name of 
Canakya. As Keith says, its contents deal with general rules 
for the conduct of life for intercourse among men, general 
reflections on richness and poverty, on fate and human effort and 
on a variety of religious and ethical topics ; as also, as we find 
in the Subhdsitas and animal stories of the Hitopadesa, on the 
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. relation between master and his servants, the king and his 
. ministers, different kinds of difficult situations, the character of 
x women and the like. There are also many antithetic 
expressions. ` 

We have also the Niti-sataka of  Bhartrhari. Under 
_ Sahkara-varman (883-902) of Kashmir, we have the Bhallata- 
-- kavi and his Bhallatta-sataka. We have also another work 
| by Silhana, the Kashmirian poet, who was an admirer of 
- Bhartrhari and also borrows from the Ndgdnanda of Harsa. 
As the Sadukti-karnadmrta of 1205 quotes from him, he must 
have been anterior to it. Pischel thinks that Silhana is a 
mistake for Bilhana. Silhana’s book has been edited by K. 
Schönfeld, Leipzig, 1910 (also see Keith, JRAS, 1911, p. 257 
ff.) We have discussed Bilhana separately. Sambhu, who 
lived under Harsa of Kashmir (1089-1101), wrote a work 
called Anyokti-mukta-lata-sataka, published in the Kavyamala 
series, in 108 verses. His Rdjendra-karnapura, in praise of 
Harsa is cited by Vallabha-deva. We have the Dystanta- 
¢ataka of Kusuma-deva, of unknown date, published in 
the Kavya-samgraha series by Jivananda. The Drstanta-sataka 
consists of 100 verses. In each verse we have the instruction 
in the first line and simile in the second line. The Bhava-sataka 
of Nagaraja and the Upadesa-sataka of Gumani, are worth 
referring to in this connection. The Mugdhopadesa of Jalhana, 
of the first half of the 12th century is another excellent work. 
Somapala was the king of Kashmir at his time. It is a work 
on good conduct and contains 66 verses. We must also 
mention Sudargana-sataka by Sri-kuru-narayana-kavi (published 
in the Kavyamala series), Subhasitanivi by the celebrated Venkat- 
acarya of the 14th century, in 12 chapters (published in the 
Kavyamala series), Anyopadesa-sataka by Madhusddana-Kavi, 
son of Padmanabha, Santi-vilasa —By Nilakantha-Diksita son of 
Narayana and grandson of the brother of Appaya-Diksica 
(Kavyamala series), Darpa-dalana—by Ksemendra —in. 7 
chapters, 619 verses. 


* 
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The. Sabha-ranjana-iataka is another work of the same 
description, of 105 verses, by Nilakantha Diksita ; Sev ya-sevak- 
opadesa by Ksemendra ; so also Cdru-caryd of Ksemendra, of 100 
verses ; Caturvarga-samgraha by Ksemendra, in 4 chapters, of 
111 verses. Kali-vidambana is an excellent work by Nilakantha 
Diksita, in which he describes the weakness and wickedness in 
various professions of life. It is extremely amusing that Srngara- 
vairágya-tarangini by Somaprabhacarya, in 46 verses, can be 
interpreted both on the side of love and on the side of renun- 
ciation. We have the Sahrdaya-lila of Rajanaka Ruyyaka ; Sudha- 
lahart by Jagannatha-pandita ; Kala-vildsa of Ksemendra is a work 
in 10 chapters, in which he deals with dambha, lobha, kama, 
courtesans, the kdyastha, pride, songsters, goldsmith and various 
kinds of swindlers through stories and also in the 10th chapter 
instructs us about proper behaviour. We have again Pran- 
abharana by Jagannatha,, containing 53 verses and Amrta-lahari 
also by the same author. Appaya Diksita also wrote a Vairdgya- 
sataka. | 

Among the didactic works we must mention Santi-deva's 
Bodhi-caryavatara, as also the Siksd-samuccaya. We have 
also the Sata-sloki attributed to Sankara. It contains 101 
Sragdhara verses. Keith refers to the Srngüra-jnaána-nirnaya 
(edite't by J. M. Grandjean, AMG. X, 477 ff) which gives a 
contest between the claims of love and of knowledge, the claims of 
love being espoused by Rambha and those of philosophy by Suka. 
We are reminded of a similar struggle between love and renunicia- 
tion in Bhartrhari's Vairágya-sataha.! We have a work on 
pornography called the Kuttani-mata by Damodara-gupta, minister 
of Jaya-pida of Kashmir (778-813). Damodara-gupta is referred 
to by Kalhana as a poet and Mammata and Ruyyaka quote 
verses from him. The work has been published with a 
! Cf. Srigdra-fataka, 19 :— 

mdtsaryam-utsdrya victrya Küryam dryah samaryddam-idam vadantu | 
sevyd nitamya kimu bhidharinam uta smara smera-vilasininan | 
O.P. 220—85 
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through the mouth of a procuress by name Vikarala, the various 


cunning arts, wiles and devices, which are resorted to by 
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‘courtesans to decoy and lead guileless, simple and weak-minded 
youngmen to ruin. He wrote the work, as he says in the last 
verse, to help people from being cheated by wicked women, 
‘rogues and procuresses. The story is: that a dancing girl 
Named Malati, who lived in Benares, being unable to attract 
lovers to herself seeks the advice of an old procuress called 


- Vikarala. Vikarala succeeds in attracting the son of a king's 


high official, called Cintamani. This she does by narrating the 
story of Haralata to Cintamani. She also advises Malati to 
behave like Mafijari for ensnaring the youngmen and she relates 
the story of Malati. 

Another work worthy of reference is the Niti-manjari of 
Dya Dviveda (1494) which illustrates about 200 verses of maxims 
by tales culled from Sàyana's commentary on the Rg-veda.' The 
Subhasita-ratna-sandoha written about 994, and Dharma-partksa, 
written about twenty years later, by Amitagati, brother of 
Ksemendra, deal with the various aspects of Jaina ethics.' ` - 


HISTORICAL KAVYAS 


Among the historical havyas we have the prose romance of 
Bana (7th century), the Prakrt kavya Gauda-vaha by Vakpati- 
raja, the court-poet of King Yasovarman of Kanauj (750 A.D.). 
Both the works are but fragmentary. They contain little 
historical material and are full of description of natural scenes, 
the seasons, etc. We have then the Nava-sáhasdnka-carita by 
Padmagupta or Parimala, which deals in reality with a fairy-tale 


Sce Keith, J.R.A.S, 1900, p. 127 ff. and 796 f. 
» pdited in Kavyamala series with translation by Schimdt and Hertel, Z.D.M.G. 


k. 


LIX and LXI; Cf. also W.Z.K.M., XVII. 105 ff.; see also N. Mironov's Die 


dé Dharmapar Ikgá des Amitagati, 1903. 
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theme but mentions many historical names. It was written in 
glorification of his parton-king Sindhuraja Nava-sahasanka. 
There was indeed some historical truth in the narrative of the 
fairy-tale and it was written about 1005 A.D. We have then 
the Vikramanhkadeva-carita by Bilhana. It deals with the history 
of Somesvara I, Some$vara II, and specially Vikramaditya VI and 
the Calukya princes reigning between 1076 and 1127. In the 
historical information given here as regards the war between the 
Calukyas and the Colas we hear that the Colas were completely 
annihilated every time just as in the present war-news we hear that 
the Germans are completely annihilated and yet the city is 
occupied by them. The poet gets the better of the historian and 
he does not take any interest in giving us any information regard- 
ing the interval of time between two events. In the 18th and last 
chapter he gives his autobiography. We have then the Raja- 
tarangint by Kalhana of the 12th century. Kalhana’s great work 
was continued in the 15th and 16th centuries by chroniclers. 
Thus, Jona-raja, who died in 1459, continued the history of 
Kashmiri princes down to the reign of Sultan Zainu-l-'abidin. His 
pupil Srivara wrote the Jaina-raja-tarangini dealing with the 
period between 1459 and 1486. The Rajavali-pataka was begun 
by Prajya-bhatta and completed by his pupil Suka a few years 
after the annexation of Kashmir by Akbar (1586). 

Then again, Jalhana in his poem Somapala-vilasa describes 
the life of king Somapala of Rajapurl near Kashmir against whom 
war was made by the Kashmiri king Sussala. We have also the 
historical poem Prthvtrája-vijaya by Jonaraja describing the 
victories of the Cauhan king Prthviraja of Ajmere and Delhi 
who fell in 1193. The work was probably written between 1178 
and 1200 A.D. 


* The work has been edited by Bühler in P.S.S., 1875, The Raja-tororngini is quite 
reliable for the description of events and things of Kz'hena's own time, but as for past 
history, it is almost mythical. It is also a valuable source for the history of culture, Tt is 
amine of rich informations regarding the religious conditions, the sects, the Kashmiri 
popular beliefs, snake-cult, etc. The poetic cherm of the book is also indeed very great. 
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M ^ mme he learned ates: monk Hemacandra wrote his Dvyasraya- 
` kávya in Sanskrit and Prakrt with the twofold object of teaching 
n grammar and relating the story of the Calukyas of Anhilvad. 
‘> The Sanskrit part is in 20 cantos dealing with the Calukya rulers 
from Molaraja to Karna, the father of Jayasimha, the reign of 
Jayasimha and of the martial and pious deeds of Kumarapala. It 
illustrates at the same time the rules of Sanskrit grammar 
by Hemacandra. The second part is a Prakrt poem and 
deals in 8 cantos the life and deeds of Kumarapala. The 
work could not have been written before 1163, for Kumarapala 
was still: living at the height of his fame when the poem was 
written.’ 

The Kirti-haumudt i is the biography of Vastupala, minister of 
the Vaghela princes, Lavana-prasada and  Vira-dhavala, by 
Somesvara-deva who lived in Guzerat between 1179 and 1262. It 
deals with the history of the Vaghela dynasty of Guzerat. It is 
a work of poetical value and contributes to the history of the 
Calukyas.'  Some$vara- deva also wrote a romantic epic called 
the Surathotsava with a fairy-tale theme which has probably 
some historical background, and in the last canto the poet gives 
his family history. 

The life of Vastupala is also the subject-matter ofa work 
called the Vastupala-caritá by Jina-harsa. The King Vastupala 
was himself a poet who wrote a work called Nara-ndrayanananda 
dealing with the story of the friendship of Arjuna and Krsha and 
‘the abduction of Subhadra by Arjuna (written between 1220 to 
1230 A.D.).' The same minister Vastupala was the hero of a 
later work called the Sukrta-sankirtana by Arisimha. It is 
important from the point of view of the history of Guzerat.* In 


1 The Präkrt Dvydfraya-kdvya with the commentary of Pürnakalasagani, has been 
; published in B.S.S., 1900, and the Sanskrit Dvydfraya-kávya in the same series in 1915 and 
again in 1921, with the commentary of Abhaya-tilaka-gapi, 
- -a Rdited in B.S,S., 1883. 
3 Edited, G.O.S., 1916. 
4 Edited in the Srijaina Atminanda Sabha Series, 1916, 
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this connection we have to mention Balacandra Süri's Vasanta- 
vilasa-mahakavya.* | 

We have also the life and good deeds of a merchant Jagada 
extolled in Sarvananda's Jagadü-carita written in the 14th 
century. | | 

In the 14th century the poetess Gangadevi wrote an historical 
poem called the Mathura-vijaya or Vtrakamparaya-carita, in 
which she describes the heroic deeds of her husband who led 
victorious expeditions against King Campa of Kañci and against 
the Mahomedan chief of Madura (Madhura ràjya).! The heroic 
deeds of Hammira, who distinguished himself in the war with 
the Moslems is described in the Hammira-kavya by the Jaina 
Nayacandra in the 15th century. Rudrakavi wrote a historical 
poem in 20 cantos called the Rastraudha-vamsa-kavya dealing 
with the history ofthe Bagulas of Mayaüragiri from the founder 
of the dynasty Rastraudha down to Narayana Sha in the 16th 
centnry.*” About the middle of the 16th century, Madhava, a son 
of Abhayacandra, a court official of the Vaghelaraja Virabhanu, 
wrote the Vira-bhanidaya-Kavya in 12 cantos, which contained 
dates for the history of Rewa in the Moghul period. Nyaya- 
vacaspati Rudra, brother of Vi$vanatha Tarkapaficanana and son 
of Vidyanivasa wrote a panegyrical poem on king Bhavasimha, 
called Bhava-vilása.! Bhavasimha was a contemporary of Akbar. 

Again, Raghunatha in the 16th century wrote a work of 18 
cantos called Rasika-marana in which the life and work of the 
Vaisnava teacher Durvasas is related. The Ksitisa-vamsavati- 
carita was written in the middle of the 18th century relating the 


! Edited in G.O.S., 1917. 

3 Edited in Trivendrum, 1916. Another lady, Rümabhadrámbàá wrote the kdvya 
called the ARaghundthübhyudaya edited by the University of Madras, 1934, The hero of 
the Kdyya is Raghunátha-náyaka who ruled in Tanjore in the first quarter of the Let 
century. 

5 Edited in G.O.S., 1917. 

4 Edited in Kávyamáli, Part 11, 1886, This Rudra was the author of the Bhramara- 
. dita. 
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history of the ancestors of king Krsna-candra of Navadvipa in 
. Bengal and their battles against the Moslems, and tbe destinies of 
the individual rulers as well as all kinds of court tales, anecdotes 
~- J and even fairy tales. The work is written in a very simple 
T prose. t | N 
There had been indeed many more historical kāvyas in 
Sanskrit and many also are the chronicles in Hindi, Rajasthani, 
Bengali, Tamil and Simhalese. But many of them have 
entirely disappeared because the general interest of the people 
for any particular prince or hero was only of a temporary 
character and could not be compared with the perennial interest 
and emotion that they could derive by harping on the legends 
of the Ramdyana, the Mahabharata and the Puranas. The 
motive of dharma as interlaced with pleasant emotion is not only 
the cause as to why so few of the historical poems had been 
written or preserved, but it also explains the manner in 
which these historical chronicles were written. The mere 
determination of the actual deeds of kings, martial or 
otherwise, or the relating of the nature of their political ad- 
ministration or the actual narration of their relations and the 
like, would have but little place in a work of kdvya and people 
in general would not be interested in such recitals. Even in 
dealing with the chronicles of history, the main attention of the 
poet was directed to two points, one, the creation of aesthetic 
emotion by lovely descriptions, scenes of love, natural scenes, , 
and the beauty of nature, and two, the creation of ideals. The 
poet would thus even at the sacrifice of exactitude and some- 
times by mythical accounts, try to portray a great deal, He 
would not mind so much about the inaccuracy of details, 
even if the story had dot sufficient evidence to be regarded as 
well-founded, provided the legend or the tradition was in con- 
sonance with the spirit of the character that a man possessed. 
A mere fact as fact was contingent and unimportant but what 
is important is a total effect, the transfiguration of the character 
as conceived in the poet's mind, The discussions on the nature of 





" 
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truth and falsity as found in the various parts of the Mahabharata 
and elsewhere reveal to us the fact that mere verbal correctness 
and objective agreement of words was not really truth. Truth 


was that which was beneficial and good for humanity. Thus the 
Mahabharata is very positive that there are occasions in which 


i truth i is false and false is truth.' The fundamental principle that 


determines the truth-value of truth is not the agreement of words 
with facts but with human good. Truth is not good for itself, 
but so far only as it leads to human good. With such an idea of 
truth the poet may well be expected to give a greater emphasis 
and to indulge in imagination for portraying a particular 
sentiment of his. (This sentiment is again well-demonstrated 
in the exaggerations of facts through imagery in order to give 
poetic expression to a particular fact. The waist of a beautiful 
damsel may be slender but a poet like Sriharsa in order to 
emphasise the point of slenderness would describe the waist as 
anu-madhya (ie. waist like an atom) or  sad-asat-samsgaya- 
gocarodari De, the waist so slender that there is doubt whether 
it exists or not).) The poet as well as other persons know it 
well that from the point of view of fact the description is false, 
but the Indian reader will not be shocked at such a description 
until he is told by his European masters that the description 
is ludicrous and false, for he knows that the technique of 
exaggeration is never intended to be taken inits literal character 
but only as intimating to us the poet’s emphasis on slenderness. 
Bhamaha, Abhinava-gupta and others, all proclaim that 
atisayokti or exaggeration is the soul of all alankdras or poetic 
adornments. This aesthetic doctrine follows directly from the 
view that expressions should be carriers more of the sentiments 
and impressions than agreement with actual facts. Mere agree- 
ment of words with facts has but little importance. What 
matters really, is the consequential eftect on others. 


1 bhavet satyai na vaktavyam vaktavyam-anrtam bhavet | 
yatrünrtam bhavet satyan satvan vápyanrtam bhavet || 
Mahübhürvta, Sántiparva, 109. 5. 
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Thus, for example, Kalhaga i in his Raja.tarangini describes 
3 of justice that king Candrapida had (Book IV) as 
| also RE- relation in which the meanest of subjects stood to the 
E king.) His description goes s as follows: “Once when he wanted 
^c to build a temple, a leather-tanner—who belongs to the despised 

classes in Kashmir refused to give up his hut for the building site. 

. ^ When this was reported to the king he blamed the officials for 

not having first asked the tanner's permission. They should 

ither not build, or else erect the temple elsewhere, he says : 

* Set would gully a pious, work by taking away the lana of? 
from another? If we, who are to see that justice is done, 
perform illegal actions, who would tread the right path ?' 

As the tanner desires audience of the king, this is granted 
to him. The king asks him why he is hindering the pious work, 
as he could get a better hut or claim money as compensation 
for his present hut. The tanner replies to him : 

‘The body of man, who is born in the cycle of existences, 
is like a weak suit of — which is held together only, by the 
two nails “I” and “mine.” The same feeling of "I" which 

lives in you, who are resplendent in ornaments of bracelets and 
necklaces, lives also in us poor people. 

What this residence with the gleaming white palaces is to 
your Majesty, that is this hut, whose window is the neck of 

a pot, to me. 

From my birth this hut has been, like a mother, the witness 
of my joys and sorrows and so I cannot bear to see it pulled 
down to-day. 

The pain which men feel, whose home is taken forcibly 
away from them, can be described only by a God who has fallen 
out of his celestial chariot, or by a king who has lost his realm. 

Nevertheless, I would give it up, if your Majesty were 
to come into my house and request me to do so, in accordance 
with propriety.’ 

Thereupon the king goes into the pariah’s house, buys the 
hut fron him, and is praised by him as a virtuous king." 
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This story brings out two important points, viz. that the 
king's sense of justice was so universal as even to include a tanner. 
We know that in India, legal justice is also called dharma. It 
was a greater dharma for a king that he should not violate the 
right of the tanner than that he should erect a temple. Even 
the dharma to be acquired by the erection of a temple would be 
meaningless if it is based upon the violation of the rights of the 
. meanest of man. On the other hand, the sense of right on the 
part of the tanner did not spring from any sense of political 
liberty or political rights of a citizen but from a supreme 
philosophy of the universal equality of all men as spirits. As 
pure spirit or self the tanner felt himself to be equal in rank 
and position with the king. He had therefore as much right 
to his property as the king had to his own property. It was 
not important for the poet to enquire as to the proofs of the 
authenticity of the story provided it represented the cultural 
conditions that prevailed among the people at the time and the 
bright sense of justice with which the king was credited. If the 
story has been able to impress upon us this fact, it has done its 
purpose. Its truth or falsehood as fact is not of much relevance. 
It is the inner essence of man and his relations to man in that 
aspect that was important to the poet and not actually the 
exactitude of the physical happenings. 


THE PRAKRT 


The Prakrt is the name given to a literary language which is 
in part artificial. It however at bottom represents a real Janguage 
which has been conventionalised. It is distinguished on the one 
hand from Sanskrit and on the other from Apabhraméga. Dandin 
speaks of works written in Sanskrit, Prakrt and Apabhra — 
This is also the classification implied by Vararuci in his Prakrta- 
prakasa though he does not refer to Apabhra m$a as being a form 
of Prakrt. Nevertheless, the difference between Apabhraméa and 

O.P. 220—86 
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rakrt is very thin. The modern grammarians regard Apabhraméa 
as a form of Prakrt as one may note in Hemachandra and in 
Markandeya-kavindra. We sometimes find Apabhraméa coupled 
with Prakrt as Saurasena Apabhraméa, Maharastra Apabhraméa 
and Magadhi Apabhraméa side by side with Sauraseni, Maharastri 
e and Magadhi Prakrts. From the examples given by Hemacandra 
it appears that this Apabhraméa very nearly approached the 
spoken dialect. The Prakrts were probably a compromise 
between the spoken dialect and the Sanskrit, or rather between 
"the Apabhraméa and Sanskrit. For this reason, the grammarians 
sometimes speak of Prakrt being the: foundation of Sanskrit—a 
doctrine which is certainly false from the point of view of 
linguistics. But it has some justification when judged from the 
principle in which Prakrt and Sanskrit were adapted to each 
other. Apabhraméa has often been regarded as a local dialect. 
This is the view of Vagbhatalankara (apabhramsas-tu yac-chud- 
dham tat-taddesesu  bhasitam). It was in this degabhadsa that 
Gunadhya wrote his work. But in writing in this Apabhraméa 
it became a literary language and came under the domination of 
grammar. It was probably in this way that Apabhraméa came 
to be regarded as a type of Prakrt, having definite rules. 
Apabhraméa then came to be distinguished from desabhasa or 
gramyabhasa. It would not be right to hold that the Apabhramsa 
and the Prakrt associated with particular local names such as 
Maharastra, Sürasena, Magadba, etc. were actually spoken by 
the people of those localities any more than the people of Gauda, 
Vidarbha or Pañcala who wrote in those styles of Sanskrit which 
pass by the names of Gaudi, Vaidarbhi or Pancali. We can only 
think that they were based on certain local dialects which were 
much modified and they came to be used in literature. It is on 
account of voluntary alterations that even the most ancient 
inscriptions have been written in a specially ordered court 
language which had no real currency but was conventionalised. 
These Prakrts are comparable to Classical Sanskrit but not to the 
Sanskrit of the Brahmanas. | 
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- The Paiéaci Prakrt is one of the most ancient varieties of 
Prakrt. In the existing leterary works the Paisaci dialect is 
seldom used, The Prakrt grammars indeed note many varieties 
of it but we do not find it actually employed in other works. 
The Tibetans however say that the doctrine of Sarvastivadins hold 
that in ancient times the sthaviras of one of the four schools wrote 
‘their books in the Paisaci dialect though the Sammitiyas did it in 
Apabhramé$a, the Mahasanghikas in Prakrt and the Sarvastivadins 
in Sanskrit. If we may believe the statement it proves that the 
Paigaci existed as the written language.  laàranatha says that the 
name came from Vinitadeva. The name Paisaci has been given 
to the language because it was an inferior and barbarous dialect. 
This tradition may at least mean that the Paisaci was used by 
certain sects of Buddhism. But we cannot be positive about it. 

Sénart suggests that Apabhramsa was sometimes called the 
Paisgaci. It is probable that Apabhraméa being similar to the 
Paisaci, was identified with it and this may be the reason why 
Vararuci does not speak of Apabhraméa. 


Celebrated Writers of the Past Little Known Now 


There had been quite a number of writers in the past whose 
wroks are not now available, but who were very celebrated in 
their time. Thus, Vyadi was a great writer, who wrote a 
Samgraha on Panini and probably other works. He is referred 
to by Raja-Sekhara (Kadvya-mimadmsa, p. 55). We have 
Saumilla and Kaviputra mentioned by Kalidasa in the Ist century 
B.C. along with Bhasa. Rüpa and Sari are also mentioned by 
Raja-Sekhara. So we have also Mentha, Bhartr-mentha or Mentha- 
raja mentioned by Bana and also by Raja-sekhara. Medhavi- 
rudra has been mentioned by Bhamaha. We hear the name 
of the Ramabhyudaya mentioned by Ananda-vardhana, Dhanika 
and Vi$vanatha, atributed to YaSovarman, the patron of Bhava- 
bhüti and Vakpati. We hear also of Sivasvamin who lived in 
athe middle of the 9th century and was a contemporary of the poet 
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Ratnakara. He is said to have written many ndatakas, natihas 
and prakaranas, but excepting a few verses on the anthologies we 
practically know nothing of him. 

Again, Matra-raja, known to Ananda-vardhana and Abhinava- 
gupta wrote his play Tapasa-vatsarája-carita mentioned in Halle 
"Catalogue (Pischel, ZDMG XXXIX 315, Hultzsch, NGGW, 
1886, p. 224 ff.) and numerous quotations from it are available 
in the Natya-darpana and elsewhere. But Mayaü-rája's Udatta- 
rüghava is known only by name. He was probably a king of the 
Kalacuri dynasty (see Bhattanatha Svamin, Indian Antiquar y, 
XLI, 139 f; Bhandarkar’s Report, 1897, p. 11, p, 18; also 
Peterson's Report, II, 59). He is cited in Dhanika's commen- 
tary on the Dasa-rüpaka. The Pdrvatt-parinaya was at one time 
attributed to Bana but now it is attributed to Vamana Bhatta- 
bana. The Mallika-mdruta was at one time thought to be a 
work of Dandin but now it 1s known to be the work of Uddandin, 
of the 17th century. Bhattara Haricandra, so much eulogised by 
Bana, is now merely a name. Many of the works that have 
been mentioned and passages from which have been quoted by 
the Nátya-darpana or the Bhaàva-prahasika of the 12th century, 
are practically unknown now. Some of the these are, the Ananga- 
vati-natika, the ^ Anangasenü-harinandi-praharana by Sukti- 
vàsakumara, the Abhinava-raghava by Ksira-svamin, pupil of 
Bhattendu-raja, the  Arjuna-carita, a mahàá-hávya by Ananda 
vardhana, the Indu-lekhaà, both a natiká and a vithi ; the Krtya- 
rüvana, a nataka, the Kausalika, a natika by Bhatta Bhavanuta- 
cada, Citrotpal-avalambitaka-prakarana by Sankuka, Chalita-rama- 
nataka, Jàmadagnya-jaya (vyayoga), Taranga-datta (prakarana), 
Devi-candragupta (a nataka by Visakha-deva), Payodhi-mathana, 
Pandav-adnanda, Partha-vijaya (a nataka by lrilocana), Puspa- 
dusitaka (a prakarana), Pratimaá-nirudha (a nataka by Vasunaga, 
son of  Bhima-deva) ^ Prayog-abhyudaya, Balikd-vaicitaka (a 
nütaka), Manoramd-vatsaraja by Bhimata, Mallika-makaranda, 
Maya-puspaka (nataka), Yadav-abhyudaya, Raghu-vilasa. Raghav- 
abhyudaya (nataka), Radha-vipralambha by  Bhejjala, Rohint- 
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mrganka (prakarana), Vanamala (natika), Vidhi-vilasita (nataka), 
Vilaksa-duryodhana, Sudha-kalasa, Hayagriva-vadha (a mahakavya 
by Bhartr-mentha). 

Again, Sarada-tanaya mentions a number of writers. These 
are: Abdhi-mathana, a poem in  Apabhraméa quoted also in 
Vagbhata's Alankdra-tilaka, Amrta-manthana (a samavakara), 
Udatta-kuhjara (an  uparüpaka) Kali-keli, Kusuma-sekhara (an 
thamrga ; it is also called Kusuma-sekhara-vijaya and is quoted in 
the Sahitya-darpana), Keli-raivata (a halltsa, quoted also in the 
Sahitya-darpana), Gangd-tarangika (an uparüpaka), Gaudavijaya, 
Tdrak-oddharana (a dima), Tripura-daha a kavya by Ravi-sOnu. 
There are also two other kdvyas of the name, Tripura-daha or 
Tripura-dahana by Naràyana-bhatta and Vasudeva and there is 
also a dima of that name. We have also Tripura-mardana (an 
uparüpaha) Devi-parinaya (a drama in 9 Acts), Devt-mahadeva 
(an uparüpaka), Nala-vikrama (a drama of 8 Acts), Nandi-mali (a 
bhana),  Nrsimha-vijaya, Padmavatt parinaya (a prakarana), 
Manikya-vallika (an uparüpaka), Marica-vancita, Menaka-nahusa 
(a trotaka in 9 Acts), Vakulavitht (a vitht), Vrtr-oddharana (a dima), 
Sdgara-kaumudt (a prahasana). Sugriva-kelana (an uparūpaka), 
Sairandhrika (a prahasana) Stambhita-rambhaka (a totaka of 
7 Acts). Such and many others are the dramas that are lost 
to us. 

It seems that the land of the dramatic literature of India 
beginning probably as early as the 5th or the 6th century B.C. to 
the 11th and the 12th century A.D., is almost a containent sub- 
merged within the briny ocean of forgetfulness. It is, therefore. 
quite injudicious for us to think that we can form a real estimate 
of the extent and worth of the Sanskrit dramatic literature from 
the few specimens that are yet left to us. 


GUNADHYA 


In Gunadhya we;have an author whose work the Brhatkatha 
was given a place parallel to the Ramayana and the Maha- 
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bharata. Thus ‘Govardhana says in the Sapta-satt published 
in the Kavyamala series: “We salute the poets of the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the  Brhatkatha" ; and he 
compares the eloquence of the three writers to the flow of three 
rivers. Gunadhya is also referred to in the same work as Vyasa 
"who had returned to the world. Bana also speaking of the 
people of Ujjayini says that they are attached to the Maha- 

-  bharata, the Ramayana, the Puranas and the Brhatkatha. The 
Dasarüpa refers to the Brhatkatha as a great mine of stories 
which are utilised by other dramatists. Dhanpala in his 
Introduction to the Tilaka-manjari has rendered homage to 
Valmiki and Vyasa and the author of the Setu-bandha and 
immediately afterwards to the author of the Brhatkatha because 
other kathds in Sanskrit were derived from it. In Kashmir, 
Ksemendra wrote 3 mafijart, the  Bharata-manjari, Ramayana 
manjart and Brhathatha-manjart. The Nepalamahatmya written 
on Nepal compares Gunadhya with Valmiki. 

The existence of the Brhatkatha was doubted for a long 
time by European scholars such as Wilson and Lassen, but when 
Hall printed out his edition of the Vdsava-datta of Subandhu 
(1859) and referred to the testimony of the Kdvyddarga, it was 
practically proved that the work existed till the 7th century. 
In 1871 Bahler discovered the Brhatkatha-manjart. The im- 
possibility of holding that Ksemendra had abridged Somadeva's 
Katha-sarit-sagara and other relevant facts strengthened. the 
supposition that there must have been an original from which 
both had drawn. M.S. Lévi referred to a éloka in a Cambodian 
inscription in the last quarter of the 9th century where there 1s 
an irrefutable allusion to Gunadhya and his work in Prakrt. 
Barth referred to another éloka’ in the same inscription which 
referred to Gunadhya. Thus, the reality of Gunadhya can no 
longer be denied. Further, a review of the external and internal 


1 pliradah sthira-kalydno guntdhyah prükrta-priyah | | 
anttiryyo viidlakgah £üro nyakkrtabhImakah 1 
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proofs of the existence of Gunadhya can be referred to in Lacéte’s 
Essai sur Gundadhya et la Brhatkatha. 

The Kashmirian and the Nepalese legends regarding 
Gunadhya have been referred to by Dr. De in brief in the body 
of the text. Ksemendra says that Gunadhya was born in the 
Deccan on the river Godavari. Somadeva called the city 
Supratisthita instead of Pratisthana. This Pratisthana was the 
capital of the Andhra-Bhrtyas who were the descendants of the 
Satavahana | ings. In the Mahabharata Pratisthana is the place of 
pilgrimage near the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna. 
The Brhatkatha does not give any indication that Gunadhya was 
a Southerner. On the other hand, there are reasons to believe 
that he lived in Ujjayini or in Kausambi. But there are many 
scholars who are disposed to identify Pratisthàna asa city on the 
Godavari. 

The importance of Gunadhya and the high esteem in which 
he was held and the reverence that was shown to him will appear 
from the remark of Jagaddhara, a commentator of the Vdsava- 
datta, when he says: “Gunddhyah............... tena kila bhagavato 
Bhavanipateh mukha-kamalat upasrutya Brhatkatha | nibaddheti 
varttd.”’ 

We have no doubt that the Katha-sarit-sagara of Somadeva 
and the Brhatkathá-manjart of Ksemendra had drawn upon the 
Brhatkatha itself or any other work based on the Brhatkatha. 
A critical analysis of the Katha-sarit-sagara of Somadeva shows 
that much of its defects is due to the defects of the Kashmirian 
Brhatkatha on which it was based. The model that Somadeva 
imitated was probably absolutely incoherent. If we had not 
another version than the Katha-sarit-sagara it would have been 
difficult to say whether Somadeva reproduced the plan of his 
original exactly or not. But at the same time it would not be 
impossible to judge that the Kashmirian Brhatkatha was not 
the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya. Ksemendra's Brhatkathà-manjart 
adapts the tale in a new form and as such it is not surprising 


that some of the stories are missing here. It does not prove 
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that they did not exist inthe Kashmirian Brhatkatha but the 
probability is that Ksemendra had neglected them as he also 
supplemented the original with descriptions of his own. 


The Brhatkatha-manjari of Ksemendra, however, seems to 
reproduce exactly the composition of the Kashmirian Brhatkatha 
with all its defects. When Ksemendra tries to hide the incoher- 
ence of the model, he does it by artifices of form while Somadeva 
tries to correct the plan. It is evident that the Kashmirian 
Brhatkatha was nota work which had any logical unity in it 
but which is merely a collection denuded of any literary unity. 

The Kashmirian Brhathatha appears as a compilation and 
not as an original work. We do not know the name of its 
author. The Kashmirians, of course, believe that the author 
was Gunadhya. It had probably suffered many editions and it is 
probable that the last compiler had made considerable improve- 
ments. The Katha-sarit-sagara says that it has followed the 
original loyally.' 

The quotation given below would show that though he was 
loyal to the original, he had made considerable changes and 
tried to make a kavya of it. Somadeva thus corrected the plan 
of the Kashmirian Brhatkatha and expressed the whole thing 
in a concise and easily comprehensible manner. Ksemendra's 
taste is undoubtedly inferior to that of Somadeva. He is verbose 
and full of mannerisms and has a tendency particularly to 
dilate upon erotic pictures. Nevertheless, sometimes he seems 
to supplement Somadeva. He seems to conserve some of the 
details not found in Somadeva and it may be possible by laborious 








1 yathà mülarh tathaivaitan na manágapyatikramabh | 
grantha-vistara-sathksepa-matram bhásàá ca bhidyate I! 
aucity&-nvaya-raksà ca yalb&-Sakti vidhfyate | 
kath&-rasi-vighitena kavyamésasya ca yojan& ii 
vaidagdhya-khyáti-lobháya mama naiváàyamudyamab | 
kimtu nina katb&-j&la-smrti-saukarya-siddbaye || 

Kathá-sarit-ságara, I, 10-12. 
In all probability the edition of Brhat-karhá used by Ksemendra was entirely differact 
from that used by Somadeva. 
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analysis of the two works to surmise some of the impoatrnt 
details of the Kashmirian Brhatktha. In brief, it has been 
suggested that Ksemendra was more loyal with regard to the 
order and Somadeva with regard to the materials.' ` 

It is, however, certain that we cannot regard the Kashmirian 
Brhatkatha as being the work of Gunadhya. We cannot impute 
to Gunadhya such incoherence as prevails in the Kashmirian 

` Brhatkatha, nor the patternity of a good part of the material 

of Brhatkatha. Moreover, it does not seem also probable that 
Gunadhya should have such an accurate knowledge of Kashmirian 
geography as is revealed in Somadeva's work. The Kashmirian 
Brhatkatha, therefore, is to be regarded as a local work. 


i Sten Konow (LA, XLIII, p. 6) holds with Lacóte that the source of the Kathd- 
" sarit-sügara ard the Brhatkatha-mafjari was based not on Gupddhya but ona later work 
compiled in the 7th century A.D. Keith in his History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 275, and 
Winternitz in Vol. III of his History of Indian Literature, hold the same view. Bühler (I.A., 
Vol. I, p. 319) holds that Somadeva and Ksemendra remodelled the Prakyt original. Speyer 
in his Studies about the Kathü-sarit-ságara, p. 27, agrees with Lacéte, Pandit Krsgpam- 
ücárya in his Prefade to Priytadarsikd (V. V. Press. Srirangam) rs well as Dr. A. Venkata 
Subbiyah, in his articles on the Paficatanjra of Durgasimha (Indian Culture, Vol. I, Part II, 
p. 214) holds a different view. Now,the order of the /ambhakas in the two does not agree. 
‘The general surmise has been that either Ksemendra or Somadeva had changed the order 
of the original in Prákrt. Mankowski (Einleitung der auszug aus dem Paficatantra), Lacdie 
i (Essai, p. 91 ff.) and Penzer in his Ocean of Stories and the Terminal Essay, Vol. IX, 
p. 115, hold that Somadeva has made the change of the order of the /ambhakas, while Speyer 
thought that Ksemendra bad changed the order while Semadeva followed the original order 
faithfully. The basis of the view that Somadeva made the changes, is the verse beginning 
with vathümülam, ctc. already quoted. S. Rangácár (IHQ, 1938) argues that the phrase 
yathdmilam tathaivaitat (as already quoted) refers to the fact that be was loyal to the order 
of the lambhakas of original. The only point in which Somadeva deviated from the 
= original, is its division into fararigas as distinguished from its division into gucchakas and 
lambhakas of the original. But in the Brhatkathá-manjari also the following verses occur :— 


seyarh hara-mukhod-girpá kathá-nugraha-kàürinlI | 
paifáca-vàci patità sanjátá vighnadáyinl |) 
atah sukha-nigevya-sau krtá samskrtay& gira | 
samám bhuvamiva-nit4 gatgàá $vabhrá-valambini |l 
Now, therefore, from: their own statements it appears that they professed to be loyal to 
their own original. If this assumption is correct, we should be led to think that in their 
arrangement they followed the order of their own originals. But their own originals were 
different in their structures being two recensions of the original Brharkati. 
O.P. 220—87 
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It is difficult to determine the date of the Kashmirian 
—Brhatkatha. But it is possible to some extent to determine the 
two limits. The work was regarded as very old in the time of 


Ksemendra, and one may infer that it was written at least one 


or two centuries before Ksemendra's time. On the one hand it 


could not have been very old. Somadeva in his Prasasti declared 
that the poem was written to please the grandmother of Harsa 
and the mother of king Kalasa. The Kathd-sarit-sdgara must 
therefore have been written between 1063 and 1082 A.D. These 
dates are also corroborated by the statement of the Raja-tarangini. 
Ksemendra was a contemporary of Ananta, the father of Kalasa 
and his Bharata-manjavi was written in 1037 A.D. His Dasa- 
vatüra carita was written in 1066 in the second year of the reign 
of Kala$a. But the exact date of the Brhatkathd-mafjari cannot 
be ascertained. Assuming that it was written more or less at 
the same time as the Bhaàrata-manjari, we may say that it was 
written 25 to 30 years before the Katha-sarit-sagara of Soma- 
deva. 

We have the other work called the Sloka-samgraha of 
Buddha-svamin or Budha-svamin, which is a summary of the 


Brhatkathà and which has again a Nepalese and a Kashmirian 


version. The style is simple, the vocabulary is rich, and 
sometimes long compounds also occur. It is probable that the 
author lived in the 9th or the 10th century. 

The Sloka-samgraha of Budha-svamin seems to be pretty 
faithful to the Kashmirian Brhathatha, though at times he also 
seems to introduce new details of adventure. 

We must now turn to the Brhathatha. By a comparison 
of the different adaptations of the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, 
Lacéte says that Buddhism had adopted some of the personages 
treated by Gunadhya and has given them a high place in the 
gallery of kings contemporary to Buddha. We have no place 


here to discuss how far Gunadhya was faithful to the legends 
à | which he found floating and about those which were availed of 


by the Buddhist writers and this cannot be done without any 
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detailed and comparative examination of the stories, which our 
limitations of space would not permit us to do. Some of the 
stories are found in the Vedas and the Brahmanas as well. The 
central personage seems to be Udayana rather than Nara-vahana- 
datta as often maintained by many. The ideal of Nara- 
vahana-datta was probably taken by Buddha himself. If we 
could transpose the history of Buddha in the world of adventures, 
we could very well imagine the formation of a Chakravartin 
king like Nara-vahana-datta. The whole treatment of his 
character consisted in being a curious mixture of lyricism and 
realism so charcteristic of the manner of Gunadhya. He chose 
for his heroes the Vidyadharas who were demi-gods and masters 
of the science of magic. The Vidyadharas who seemed to be 
the creation of popular imagination constituted the traits of old 
Gandharvas, Yogins and the Apsarasas. The Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata knew the Vidyadharas. They are associated with 
the Gandharvas, Yaksas, Siddhas, the Caranas and the Kinnaras. 
But they are also, on the other hand, closely allied to the Daityas, 
Danavas, Bhütas, Pigacas and the Raksasas. We had before 
this suggested in the Introduction that the Hindu society, 
strangled on all sides by the rules of Smrti, was largely 
dissociated from reality and looking forward to following the 
customs of a past and forgotten age, the poets had to.choose their 
stories from divine. and semi- divine circles. This is very clearly 
| — testified by the manner in which Gunadhya chose his heroes from 
amongst the Vidyadharas. It is interesting to note that the 
choice was remakably good and the characters are dramatic and 
human. Udayana was a Hindu Don Juan who served as the 
model of many other dramatists. Hemacandra in his Kavya- 
nusdsana regards Udayana as being of a light vein, tender, 
passionate, amorous, devoted to the arts and dancing and devoid 
of all kinds of barbarity. This type has been copied in the 
Ratnavali and the Priyadarsika. The other type of character 
was that of Nara-vahana-datta who showed in himself a living 
personality. He was not a popular character and he was made up 






vo 


"n of sterner qualities. He is sometimes passionate, violent and 
wi t . He has sometimes brusque explosions of unjust anger 

and sometimes uses cruel words of ingratitude and yet at other 
times is quite tender and amiable. 

- If Gunadhya was not the first to compose the floating tales 
into a romance, there seems to be no doubt that he was indeed 
the first to construct a vast collection of floating literature or 
stories into the type of katha. A work like that of Gunadhya 
properly responds to the class of kathd referred to by Dandin. . It 
is probable that the Brhatkatha contained some verses but the 
fragments cited by Hemacandra are in prose and it is not 
improbable that the orginal work was written in prose and 
verse. Dandin tells us that the katha should be in prose and refers 
to the Brhathatha in illustrating his opinion. Under such circum- 
stances it seems better to accept his testimony that the Brhat- 
katha was written in prose. Subandhu, Bana and Trivikrama 
all refer to the Brhatkatha. — Trivikrama regards Bama as an 
imitator of Gunadhya.' Dhanapala says that the Brhatkatha is 
the source of other kathds. Somadeva in a list which is not 
chronological, names Gunadya between Kantha and Vyasa. 

| "The story of Naravahanadatta has been adoped by the Jaina 
— storybook Katha-kosa and various other works where no strict 
borrowing is traceable. There are indubitable reflections of its 
characterisations* . Bosch shows that it contained the  Vetala- 
panca-vimsati. Subandhu finds in the Brhatkatha the history ` 


* 


1 éa$vadbanadvitlyena namad-ikara-dharina | 
dhanusy-eva gupidhyena nibéeso rafjito janah 1 
Nala-campa of Trivikrama-bhat(a, J, Stanza 14. 

a See F. Lacóte's Essai sur Gunddhya et la — Brhatkathá, Paris, 1908 ; see 
J. Charpentier, JA, XVI. 1910, p. 600 ff. ; F.D K. Bosch, The Legend of Jimüta-váhana in 
the Sanskrit Literature, Leyden, 1914; see also Mélanges Lévi, p. 253 fT. Hertel's Tantra- 
khyayikd, 1. 41 f ; also Paficatantra, | 

Hertel thinks that io the Tantrakhydéyika there is the recension No. 2 of the 
Paficatanfra and that Somadeva represents most exactly the ancient state of the PaAcatantra. 
If this were the case, then the original of the Paficatantra would be in the Brharkarhá of 
Guniidhya. But this is doubtful. s 
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of Vikramaditya.'" Dhananjaya quotes from the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata and also from the Brhatkatha. In the heroine of 
the Svapna-vdsavadatta of Bhasa we probably find a reflection of 
the heroine married to Safjaya while Kalidasa in the Meghadüta 
1.30, refers to Avanti as the city of Udayana. Vallabha, the oldest 
commentator, finds here a reference to the Brhatkatha. A legend 
of Udayana appears in the Attha-katha of Dhammapada and in 
the Divyavadana, and the same appears in the Chinese and 
Tibetan version of the Vinaya of the school of the Malasarvasti- 
vadins. In the Cambodian inscription Gunadhya is spoken of 
as a friend to the Prakrt language.” 

We have now to say a few words about the Paisaci dialect of 
the Brhathathá. A reference to the Paisaci dialect is found in 
Hemacandra, IV,- 303-324.  Pischel has collected in his 
De Grammatisis Pracritisis, quotations given by Hemacandra of 
the Paigaci Prakrt. These quntations, when taken together, show 
that they were probably taken from the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya 
as they tally with some passages in the Kathd-sarit-sdgara.* 

Pischel believes that the Paisaci dialect is related somehow 
to the dialect of Teufel or the dialect of the Daradas of the 
North-West‘ 

It is believed that there was a recension which was probably 
written at the time of King Durvinita of the Ganga dynasty in the 
6th century A.D.* We have, of course, two other recensions of 


— >C  Vàsava-dattà (Hall's edition), p. 110. 


,J.A.,1885. — 


s See F. Lacóte's Essai, etc., p. 202 ef seg. Some of the passages as in Hemacandra, 
IV, 310, 316, ctc., run as follows:—kim pi kim pi hitapake attham cimtayamant 


. Here, 
hitapake is hrdayake and cirhtayamáni is cintayamünd. 
pudhumatamsane — savvassa yyeva sammáünam — kirate—MHere pudhumatarhsane is 
prathamadaríane. 
Again, ram tatthüna cititan raffd kā esd huveyya. Here fatthina is distvd and 
huveyya is bhavet. 


4 See Pischel's Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen ; Grierson, Indian Antiquary 30, 1901, 
p. 556; Z.D.M.G., 66, 1912 : Anders Konow, Z.DM.G.; 64, 1910, 95 (T; sec also J. S. Speyer. 
s Sec R. Narasimhácára,—/ndian Antiquary, 42, 1932, 204 and J. R. AS 1913, 389 ff ° 
see also Fleet, Indian Antiquary, 30. 1901, 222; Kielhorn, Epigraphica Indica, VII, 
Appendix, p. 21 VIII, Appendix II, p. 4note ; Krishnaswámi Aiyengir in J.R.A.S.. 1906, 
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š the Brhatkatha-— Ksemendra's Brhathatha-manjari and Somadeva' s 

Catha-sarit-sagara, to which references have already been made, 
dnd a Nepalese recension by Buddha-svamin or Budhasvamin. 
‘The Nepalese version of Budha-svamin bears the title of 
Brhatkatha-sloka-samgraha.! We are not certain about the date 
of Budha-svamin. Lacéte places him in the 8th or the 9th 
century. While Budha-svamin’s book was written in verse and 
divided in sargas like the Epics, Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha was 
written in prose and in lambhakas. 

Winternitz, in Vol. III of his History of Indian Literature, 
would like to place Gunadhya in the Ist century A.D. But 
Keith, while holding that Gunadhya cannot be later than 
500 A.D., holds that to place him in the Ist century A.D. would 
be quite conjectural, though no other later date can be regarded 
as more assured. We in our turn are troubled with the question 
as to whether Bhasa drew upon Gunadhya’s work, or whether he 
got the plot of the dramas of the Svapna-vasavadatta, etc., from 
Gunadhya's work or directly from the floating stories from which 
Gunadhya himself got his materials. Since in our opinion Bhasa 
fourished near about the 3rd century B.C., in the former 
supposition that Bhasa had utilised Gunadhya's book, Gunadhya 
has to be placed earlier than Bhasa. But if the latter supposi- 
tion be true, then indeed we cannot argue anything from the 
existence of the story tound both in Gunadhya and in Bhasa. 
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s We may assume that stories, didactic and otherwise, were 
current from very early times. It is difficult, of course, tc 


689 ff. and in Ancient India, London, 1911, p. 328 and 337, refers to the Tám! 
work—Udayana Kadai or Perungadai as being a translation of the Brharkathà made in th 

century A. D. Lacote refers to the Támil and Persian versions of the Brhatkathd in his 
Koh, p. 197 ff. 

1 See Haraprasáda Sastri, J.A.S.B., 62, 1893, 245 ff. ; Lévi, in Comptes Rendus de 
— — des inscriptions € et belles lettres, 1899, p. 78, 84 ; Hertel Südliches paficatantra ; 
e Studies about the Katha-sdrit-sdgara, p. 56; Lacóte, J.A., 1906 and Essai, 146. 
G "raha consists of 28 sargas and has been translated by Lacóte, Paris, 1908, 








discover tales of the type of the Panca-tantra in the Vedas. But 
in.Rgveda VII, 103 we have a passage in which Brahmins are 
compared to croaking frogs. There are indeed many stories 
associated with the life of the gods and we hear Dadhyaficas 
holding the head of a horse and divulging a secret after which 
his own head was returned to him. In Rgveda VIII and 
IX we hear of the king of the rats rejoiced at heart for having 
eaten up through his subject rats all the corns and oblations of 
Saubhari, son of Kanva, and there is an allusion there to 
Saubhari's being begotten in an animals womb. In the 
Upanisads also we hear of the satire of the white dogs seeking 
a leader and the talk of two geese and the instruction of Satya- 
kama first by a bull, then by a goose and an aquatic bird.' 
Here we have instances of instruction of man by animals. In 
the Mahābhārata also we find many fables scattered about 
throughout the work. We also know that the doctrine of rebirth 
had destroyed the ordinary barrier between men and animals. 
Such an atmosphere was suitable for the development of the 
animal fables. The Jataka stories also abound with episodes 
of men and animals and we find many representations in which 
the animals are susceptible to the greatness of Buddha. In 
many of his past lives the Bodhisattva was born as various 
animals and in and through his dealing with other animals we 
have the character of men reflected among the animals. It was 
also a strong belief from very early times that the animals 
had intelligible speech and in Varahamihira’s work we have a 
Virutádhyáya in which an interpretation is given of the cries of 
various ànimals. The references in the Mahd-bha@sya to such 
expressions as Kaka-tdliya or ajd-krpdniya (1I.1.3.) indicate that 
animal fables were current at that time. But the Panca-tantra 
literature develops these stories in such a manner that they illus- 
trate in a concrete way the precepts of Niti-sdstra and Artha-sastra. 
The laukika nydyas, some of which have been collected in such 


1 Chündogya 1, 12; IV. 1,5, 7. Also;sec Keith's History of Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 242. 










mnyàáya — have also little stories to illus- 
at — maxims which are freely used even in philosophical 
literature. While Artha-sdstra deals with scientific polity, the 
Niti-sastra deals with practical common-sense. 

In the structure of the Panca-tantra we have tales profusely 
interspersed with the instructive common-sense wisdom in easy 
verse. Thus the popular tales were turned into the fables of the 
Panca-tantra. The Panca-tantra is a definite Indian creation 
entirely different in structure from the AEsop's Fables. 

In Alamkara literature, kathā is distinguished from akhydyika 
but the thinnes of this distiction is apparent from the fact 
that while the Panca-tantra tales are often called katha there is 
a version which calls it an ákhyaytÀka and the work is called 
Tantrakh yà yika. 

The originals of the various works which have come down 
to us in the name of Panca-tantra, are now lost. But we can 
get to the substance of it. The Pehlvi translation was made in 
570 A.D. but its substance can be made out from an old Syriac 
and Arabic version of the same. Then we have the substance of 
the tale in the Brhat-katha as preserved for us in the Brhat-katha- 
manjari of Ksemendra and the Katha-sarit-sagara of Somadeva. 





PANCA-TANTRA TEXTS 


The Pafica-tantra texts are :— 


(1) The Tantrakhyayika, in older and the later recension in 
Kashmirian and two Jain recensions from a similar work, but not 
the Tantrakhyayika, well known in the ‘textus simplicior’ edited 
by Bühler and Kielhorn and in Purnabhadra’s Panca-tantra. 


(2) The text that was translated into Pehlvi. 


This Pehlvi text is not really available to us but its Syriac 
and Arabic translations exist and these have flown into European 
languages and from these we can infer about the Pehlvi transla- 
tion and their original. 
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(3) An extract from the Pancatantra is dealt with in the 
Kashmirian Brhat-kathá and in two metrical compilations in 
Ksemendra's Brhat-katha-manjart and Somadeva's Katha-sarit- 
ságara. Ksemendra had written the story of the Paftcatantra 
without any break and probably Somadeva also got it from the 
recension of the Brhat-katha used by him. It is clear that the 
story in the Brhat-katha was the source. In the Katha-sarit-sagara 
and the Brhat-kathá-manjari many parts seem to have been 
interpolated and the Nepalese version which is least charged with 
accretion, does not contain any Pancatantra. Hertel thought 
that if the matter of the Pancatantra formed any part, it might 
be in the 10th sarga, which he believes to be the 10th book 
of Somadeva, and in the colophon there calls it kathdsam- 
lapanam. But the dimension of this sarga, although considerable, 
could not contain the whole of the Fajficatuntra. As a matter 
of fact the 10th sarga, no more than the other contained various 
stories. It also has to be noted that the Sloka-samgraha does 
not contain any Pancatantra. From this it would be right to 
argue that the Pancatantra existed absolutely independent of the 
Brhat-katha. In 1906 after the first edition of the Pancatantra, 
Hertel received from Nepal a copy of a manuscript belonging 
to the Durbar at Katmundu, which he thought, must contain 
the pancatantra. This was in reality the Brhat-katha-sloka- 
samgraha. But the book of Saktiyasas of the Kashmirian Brhat- 
kathd contains a really original version of the Pañcatantra. The 
result is that the Paficatantra resembles that of Somadeva's oldest 
recensions. Ksemendra had reduced the matter to a small 
section which may be regarded as dealing with the Pancatantra 
materials. Somadeva, however, mixed up the fables of the 
Pancatantra all through. Hertel thinks that it might be in the 
Tantrakhyayika, that Somadeva found represented most exactly 
the ancient state of the Pancatantra. It cannot be doubted that 
the Pancatantra was retouched variously by various compilers. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the Kashmirian Brhat-katha 


must serve as a basis of any theory regarding the antiquity of the 
O.P. 220—88 i» 
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— e forms of stories of the Paficatantra. This argument 
practically destroys Speyer's observations regarding the relative 
chronology of the Pancatantra and the Brhat-katha. 

Winternitz says the story in the  Brhat-katha appears 
in a twisted form though the original may not seem to have 
been forgotten. We have the same kind of teaching with animal 
stories in the instruction given by Gomukha to Naravahanadatta.' 
The same value is not attached to the stories. "There is again 
a Southern edition of the Pancatantra. As Hertel points out, 
it is based upon a North-Western edition of the 7th century. 
The importance of this text lies inthe fact that it stands very 
near to the Tantrakhydayikda.* 

A Nepalese recension of the Southern Pajicatantra and 
the popular Hitopadesa drawn from some earlier version stands 
very nearly to the text of the North-Western edition." 

The Tantrakhyayika is a work in the Sanskrit Kavya 
style. The prose is the artistic one and as such consists of small 
compounds and verses containing $lesas and double meanings 
and other alamharas. The prose is widely different from the 
ornate language in the romance of Subandhu and Bana and 
what is found in the Jdataka-mala* Yet the editor is a man of 
taste and knows the Kavya style very well. It may be held 


1 See Brhat-kathá-mafijar! XVI, p. 255 ff; kathà-sarit-a4gara, 60-64; Man kowski, 
Der Auszug aus dem Pahcatantra in Kgemendra’s Brhat-katha-mahfijart, Einleitung, Text, 
Uber-setzung und Anmerkungen, Leipzig, 1892; see also Speyer, Studies about the Kathd- 
sarit-sdgara, p. 36 f. ; also Hertel's Das Paficatantra, p. 30 ff. 


? Sec M. Haberlandt in S. W. A., 107, 1884, pp. 397-476; a criticism of another recen- 
sion is given by Hertel, Das südliche Paficatantra, XXIV, ASW, Leipzig, 1906 ; sec also 
Hertel's Das PaRcatantra, p. 33 ff. 

s Sec Hertel's Das südliche Pafcatantra; also Z.D.M.G., 1910, p. 58 ff. and Das 
Paficatantra, p. 37 (T. Hertel has indeed been unable to prove that all these were drawn from 
one defective original. 

B Jacobi, G.G.A., 1905, p. 377 and Hlertel's Tantrakhygyika (Translation, 1.22) 
which is the same as the Járaka-mdld. But this belongs to another class; it is a sort of 


campü with prose and verse written in Kavya style. The Tantrükhyüylkd is not a camp, 
rather the verses have here a sort of twist and are also composed in a different manner. 
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that originally these tales were of folk-origin but the refinement 
with which it was later on worked up altogether changed its 
form.' The Pahcatantra contains five books. Of these the 4th 
ard the 5th cnly are dovted to universal teachings of life. The 
first book deals with some lessons in Politics. Though the 
first book deals with politics, it also deals with lessons of good 
life. The whole work may be regaded as political text-book. 
There is a great integral relation as regards its instruction between. 
it, Kautilya’s Artha-sastra and the Niti-sdra.” 

When the history of the Niti-sadstra will be properly 
analysed, the atmosphere of the Tantrdkhydyika and the oldest 
Pancatantra will be discovered there. The Tantrakhyayika 
does not belong to the time of Canakya in 300 B.C. as much 
as the Pancatantra does not belong to king Khosru-Anoshirwan 
(531-579 A.D.) who had it translated in Pehlevi and later on in 
the year 570 it had a Syriac translation from the Pehlevi. These 
form more or less a universal teaching of polity. Though it 
deals with polity and teachings about successful life, yet as 
Dr. De points out in the body ofthe text, it is an extremely 
pleasant animal story book as well. W/internitz thinks that 
the work can be placed between 300-500 A.D. or at least un- 
doubtedly it should be regarded as belonging to the early type of 
work belonging to the Kavya style. The Tantrakhyayika must 
have been based on an older version of the Pancatantra. The way 
of life taught in the Tantrakhyayika in undoubtedly Brahminic 
with a Visnuite tinge. Its mythology is quite aware of the 


1 Inthe Introductory portion of the Tantrákhyáyikd andso alsoin other versions of the 
Paficatantra, Vignuéarma appears as the speaker. This is so also in the works of Pürpabhadra 
and Náüráyana. Benfey (I. p. 29 ff.) bas already shown that Visnufarma is probably a 
changed form of Visnugupta—the other name of Cánakya. Hertel in his Tonsrakhydyika 
has discussed all these points. It seems unlikely that Vignugarma was the real writer of 
the work or tbat it was written for the edification of children. See Winternitz, W.Z.K.M i 
1911, p. 52 (T.; also Hertel's Tantrükhydyik2, I. 23 and Z.D.M.G., 1906, p, 787 f. and 
P.W. Thomas, J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 974 IT. 

g See A. Hillebrandt, Über das Kaufilipafástra und Verwandtes. Breslau, 1008 
p. 9 ff. ; Hertel's Tantrdkhydyikd, Ubersetzung I, p. 141 ff. und Ausgabe, p. 169 f, | 
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world of gods as taught in the Epic Puranas. The minister is 
a Brahmin and Brahminic supremacy is manifest. The ethical 
standpoint of the Tantrakhyayika is different from that of 
Buddhism.' Hertel translates the word tantra in the Paficatantra 
or the Tantrakhydyika as klugheitsfell or a case of good sense. 
But I am afraid the word tantra has no such sense in Sanskrit. 
The meaning seems to be applicable here is iti-kartavyata or way 
of procedure. Thus we have the Trikadnda-sesa giving the 
meaning of the word as iti-kartavyata tantram updyasca dvi- 
südhakah. It may also mean a body of conclusions, as in the 
Amara-kosa, tantram pradhàne siddhante. 

There is another edition of the Paficatantra published under 
the name Textus Simplicior by Kielhorn and Bühler, Das I, 
Ill, V and translated by Fritze, Leipzig, 1884, which was best 
known as the genuine Pancatantra Text, before the discovery of 
the Tantrakhyayika. It is new work based upon older grounds. 
The stories are given in clear and good language and in brighter 
ways than in the Tantrakhyayika. Of the 4th and 5th books only 
a few stories have been touched upon in the Tantrakhyayika. The 
text of the Textus Simplicior was probably based upon the North- 
west Indian texts upon which the Pehlevi- translation and the 
South Indian texts are based. It was probably originally written 
in the North-West Indian language after which it was 
probably newly written." The text was probably drawn up 
by an unknown Jaina between the 9th and the 11th century 
A.D. but it does not reveal any particular Jaina tendency. 


1 Regarding the Buddhistic frame of the Paficatantra, the NI history and Dharma 
history, sec Hertel, J.A., 1908, p. 399 ff. Regarding the Buddhistic origin of the Pañcarantra 
see the discussion by A. Barth (Mélusine IV, 1888-89, p. 558 ff.) and Bühler (Verhandlungen 
der 42. Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulmanner in Wien, 1893, p. 504), Sec also 
Ed. Huber (B.E.F.E.O. IV, pp. 707 and 755) and Hertel, W.Z.K.M. 20, 1906, p. 113 ff. 
Benefy, however, holds the view of the Buddhistic origin of the Paftcatantra and he tried to 
demonstrate it in various ways. Itis true that much of the history of the Paficatantra can 
be found in the Jataka works. But this is probably due to the fact that many of tbe Jürakas 
originated from an older frame of the Pafcatantra. See Hertel, W.Z.K.M. 16, p. 269 IT. 

3 See Jacobi, G.G.A., 1905, p. 377 ff. 

s Sec Hertel, ñ,8,G.W., 1902, p. 62 M., also Jacobi, G.G.A., 1905, p. 380 ff, 
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There is a peculiar story here about a weaver impersonating as 
Visnu basé on the materials of the Textus Simplicior with the 
additions taken from the later recensions of the Tantrakhya yika. 
We have the Pancakhyanaka or the Paficatantra written by 
the Jaina monk Parnabhadra in 1199. The Tantrakhyayika 
formed one of the earliest reductions of the Parcatantra stories 
and this recension dates probably from about 200 B.C. A Kash- 
mirian manuscript of it was got by Bühler written in the Sarada 
character and Hertel had the good fortune to get a copy of this 
work in the Deccan College Library at Poona. In the many 
Indian recensions of this work the most important is that which 
has been commonly called by Western scholars the Textus Orna- 
tior and its author is Pürpabhadra Son as we have just men- 
tioned. An English translation of this work has been made by 
Mr. Paul Elmer More. Kosegarten's edition of the Textus 
Simplicior and his specimen were both uncritical and Hertel 
published a critical edition of it in the Harvard Oriental Series, 
1908, though originally the venture was launched by Schmidt. 

Pürnabhadra says in the colophon that by his time the Pafica- 
tantra text had become extremely corrupted and the manuscripts 
were such that the letters were worn out,and correction was made 
with reference to every letter, word, sentence, episode and sloka.' 
It is probable, as judged from grammatical peculiarities, that 
Pornabhadra had utilised some other Prakrt work or works 
written in popular dialect.’ 

Another abridged text was made in the year 1659-1660 by 
the Jaina monk Meghavijaya which was called the Pañcakhyano- 
ddhara.*’ It contains some new stories. The chief source for 
Meghavijaya was a metrical Sanskrit work based upon Panca- 


1 pratyaksararh pratipadam prativdkyam pratikathürh | 
pratiflokarh dripürnabhadrasürirvisodhayámása Ófástramidam Ú 
See the excellent critical Introduction by Hertel in the Harvard Oriental Serie: 
Vols. XI-XII, 1908 and 1912. 
® See Hertel, H.O.S., XII, p. 29 ff. 
8 Scc Hertel, Z.D.M.G., 1903, p. 639 ff ; and Z.V.V., 1906, p. 249 if, 
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|. khydna-caupat, written in old Guzerati by one Jaina monk 
J Vaccharaja in the year 1591-92. T 

Another text pretty far removed from Parnabhadra's 
text appears as a Southern Pancatantra. It contains many new 
stories probably derived from Tamil sources." ' 

"There is another text published by Abbé J. A. Dubois, 
Le Pantchatantra ou les cinq ruses. T 

In Nepal we have another text called the Tantrakh yana.* 
This edition has slight tinges of Jainism and Buddhism. The 
compilation was probably made at least in the 14th century. The 
date of the manuscript is not probably later than 1484. 

The most important of all the new works based on the Pafica- 
tantra is probably the Bengali work, Hitopadesa. It seems to 
be wholly a new work. Its chief source seems to be the North- 
Western version of the Pancatantra on which the Southern and 
the Nepalese versions are based. The author gives his name 
and that of his patron Dhavalacandra in the colophon.*: 

The Pañcatantra has played an important part in the whole 
world literature. 

Benfey in the Introduction to his translation of the Pajica- 
tantra, shows how the older books of literature of the three 


1 On another Southern text of the Pafcatanira, sec Z.D.M,G., 1906, p. 769 ff. 

s See C. Bendall, J. R.A.S., 1888, p. 465 fT., and also Hertel, Z.D.M.G., 1910, p. 58 ff. 

8 We have critical forewords by Schlegel and Lassen (Bonn a. Rb., 1829-1832) and by 
P. Peterson, B.S.S., 1887 ; also Introduction given by Hertel over the text and the author of 
the Hitopadeía, 1897, and  Paficatanira, p. 38 ff. See also Hertel's article over a MS. of the 
Hitopadefa, Z.D.M.G., 1901, p. 487 ff. and Zachariae, Z.D.M.G., 61, p. 342 ff. 

An old Nepalese manuscript dated 1373 exists. Hultzsch has quoted from Magha’s Sifu- 
päāla-vadha a verse in the Hitopadeía. See Hertel’s Tantrākhyāyikā (translated) I. p. 145 ff. 

Winternitz points out that in the Hitopadesa, Bhaftárakavara has been used for Sunday, 
but this reference to "vára' of the week does not occur in Indian inscriptions before 500 A.D. 
and it became universal after 900 A.D. ; see Fleet, J.R.A.S., 1912, p. 1045 ff. 

There are many translations of the Hitopadefa such as by Max Miller, 1844, Schoem- 
berg, 1884, Fritze, 1888, Hertel, 1895. The West European translation is the English tram- 
slation by Charles Wilkins, 1787, and the French translation by Langles. 1790. 

Translations from the Pafcatantra exist in Hindi, Guzerati, Canarese,yTamil and 
Malayalam. Translations of the Paflcatantra exist also in Bengali, in the Brajabhas4, in 
Hindustani, Marathi and Newari. 
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continents have been invaded for many centuries by the stories of 
the Pahcatantra. 

In the Kathamukha «f the Tantrakhyadyika an adoration is 
paid to Manu, Vacaspati, Sukra and Parasgara, Vyasa and 
Canakya. Visnu$arman here says that he has written (be book 
by examining all works on polity.’ It is possibible that the 
Pancatantra had utilised the Artha-sdstra of Kautilya for the com- 
position of the work. There is also an old Niti work attributed to 
Canakya, but the exact relation between Canakya and the Pañca- 
tantra cannot be determined. Nothing is known regarding any 
personal details or the time of the author and it has been held 
with some justice that the name VisnuSarman is a pseudonym and 
that Visnus$arman was probably Visnugupta. But this can only be 
a possible conjecture. 

Even before the Pancatantra was rendered into Pehlevi in 
570 A.D., it was a very well-known work. The translation was 
probably made from a North-Western recension into which many 
interpolations had crept in. Hertel tries to prove that the 
Tantrakhyayika is the earliest available recension of the 
Paftcatantra. Hertel holds that oldest Kashmir version of the 
Tantraàkhyayikd existed as early as 200 B.C. This Kashmir 
version through one or two transmissions was utilised by the 
pseudo-Gunadhya in the Kashmirian Brhat-katha. From these 
we have Ksemendra's Brhat-katha-sloka-manjart about 1040 and 
Somadeva's Kathd-sarit-sigara about 1063 to 1082, From the 
Kashmirian version from another line there came the North- 
West Indian version from which the Pehlevi version was made in 
570 A.D. and from this Syriac and Arabic versions were made 
which passed on to Asia, North Africa and Europe and after the 
5th century from the same North-East Indian recension we have 
the Southern FPajficatantra and its Tamil version. From the 


1 manave vacaspataye $ukráya pardjaráya sasutdya | 
canakyaya ca mahate namo'sta nrpafástrakarttrbhyah 1 
sakaladrthafdstrasdram jagati samdlokya vissusarmá' pi | 
tantraih pafcabhiretalicakdra sumanoharam fdstram \\ 
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‘North-East Indian version again sprang up the Hitopadesa 
in Bengali by the 14th century and also the Nepalese version. 
‘There also sprang up another North-East Indian version after 


.850 A.D. which has been collected in the Textus Simplicior. 


Based upon the text of the Textus Simplicior (North-West 
Indian recension) and the Kashmir manuscript written in Sarada 


" character before 1040 and probably from certain Prakrt 
materials Pürnabhadra's compilation was made in Guzerat 


in 1199. 

Holding the date of Canakya from Kautilya's Artha-sdstra 
as being 300 B.C., the Tantrakhyayika must have been written 
between this limit and 570 A.D., when the work was translated 
into Pehlevi. From many considerations we regard the date of 
the original Kashmirian Tantrakh ya yika to be 200 B.C. 

The Tantrakhyayika is but the other name for Pancatantra. 
It is supposed to be a summary account of the tales that have 
floated through tradition. The Southern Pancatantra I. 151 
coatains a verse which is identical with Kumdra-sambhava Il. 
55, from which we can infer that it was written after Kalidasa. 
The date of the Nepalese recension is quite undecided. The 
Hitopadesa of Narayana has a manuscript which is dated 493 
Nepalese era, ie, 1373 A.D. It quotes Kamandaka and Magha 
and it may be assumed that it was written sometime between 
800-1373 A.D. 

The popularity of the Paricatantra is evident from the fact that 
excluding Hertel’s works it has at least six German translations 
by Brockhaus, 1844, by Boltz, in 1868, Schoenberg, 1884, Fritze, 
1888 ; and another in 1853. It has been translated into English 
by Charles Wilkins, Sir William Jones, Johnson Max Müller, 
Sir Edwin Arnold and by Hale-Wortham and by Manickchand 


1 granthavistarabhiraganh bálánám alpacetasám | 
bodhaya paficatantrákhyam idarh sarhksipya kathyate | 
anyadiyo'pi likhitah floko yah prakramáàgatah | 
svalpatvdt granthavistaradogastena na jdyate _ 





* 
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Jain. Its French translation was made by Langles, 1790, and 


‘Lancerean, 1882. It was translated in Bengali by  Laksmi- 
narayana "Nyayalankara and also into Brajabhasa; and also in 


Hindi, Hindustani, Marathi, Newari, Presian and Telugu. 

Hertel had concluded that all the sources of the Pañcatantra 
and the Tantrakhyayika had been derived from a defective original 
which he designated by the letter T. But notwithstanding what 
has been said above, this has not been proved. He thought that 
the sources of the Brhat-katha-manjari, Kathd-sarit-sdgara and 
Tantrakhyayika and Pafcatantra were derivable from two 
sources, the original of the Tantrakhyayika and the source of the 
other three groups and in part of the version B of the Tantra- 
khyayika itself which he calls K. This also has not been proved 
and it seems in part implausible also because this would mean 
that the occurrence of any story in any two of the four versions 
should be a strong ground for assigning it to the original text. 
But according to Hertel's own view, such a significance would be 
plausible, only the story occurred in both the Tantrakhyayika 
and one of the K versions. Hertel further assumes apparently 
without much ground that there was another intermediate 
archetype, “N-W.” which is the direct ancestor of the Pehlevi 
translation, the Southern Pancatantra group and the Simplicitor 
of Bühler and Kielhorn. Further, it can also be argued with 
sufficient ground that the Tantrakhydyikd recension was prior 
to others. Its omission of stories may not necessarily be the 
sign of its loyalty to the ultimate source. The recension 
containing fuller stories need not necessarily be the later one. 
The word tantra in the Pancatantra probably means sastra or 
siddhanta. Thus in the Amara-kosa we have tantra in the sense 
oft siddhanta and in the Anehartha-samgraha the word tantra is 
used in the sense of sdstra. Paficatantra thus means Five 
Sastras or Five Siddhantas. From the name it seems that the 
Tantrakhyadyika represented the main story of the Pancatantra. 


- This explains why the Tantrakhya yika should contain less stories 


than the Pancatantva. 
O.P. 220—89 





d té a1 owledge "of Bhasa was first — merely Sieg the 


. reference to him along with the other poets Saumilla and 

'aviputra as dramatists of great distinction by Kalidasa in the 
 Malavikagnimitra.! `, But as yet we know nothing of Saumilla 
and Kaviputra. * It is, however, difficult to say whether 
Kalidasa had used Bhasa as the model of the frame of his dramas 
as Winternitz suggests.* “The poet Bana in his introductory 
verse 16, of his Harsa-carita, refers to Bhasa with high compli- 
ments. Vakpati in his Gaudavaho mentions Bhasa in 
verse 800.* -In commentaries from the 9th to 12th century a 
drama Svapna-ndtaka or Svapna-vdsavadatta is often quoted.’ 
But Rajasekhara refers in a verse in a anthology called Sakti- 
muktavali to Bhasa’s Svapna-vdsavadattd and Bhasa is generally 
referred to in most anothologies.+ This was all that was known 
about Bhasa till 1910 when Ganapati Sastri discovered in South 
Travancore ten dramas of Bhasa in palm-leaf MSS.* all in one 
bundle and this was regarded as a good ground for recognising 
in them the lost dramas of Bhasa. Later, however, two other 
dramas were found. There is an initial difference between the 


€ 


E prathitayasasam bhüsa-saumilla-kaviputrüdinàrh — prabandhünatikramya | vartamüna- 
kaveh kalidasaya kriyayám katharh bahumanal:. 
è Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, p. 184. 
s sütradhüárakrtürambhair nátakairbahubhürnikaih | 
` sapatakairyafo lebhe bhàso devakulairiva l 
d — Harsa-carita, $1. 16. 
4 bhüsamml jalanamitte kantideve a jassa rahudre | 
sobandhave a bandhammi hdriyande a dpando | 800 
5 For discussions on Bhása, see Pischel, G.G.A. 1883, p. 1232 ff; Ganapati $Sástri's 
{Introduction to his edition of Svapnavaüsavadattà and Pratimd-ndjaka ; Jacobi, Internat. 
Monatsschrift, VIT, 1913, p. 653 ff; A.A. Macdonell, LR.A.S. 1913, p. 186 ff; V. A. 
, Indian Antiquary, 1911, p. 87ff; Suali in G.S. A.L, 25, 1912, p. 5 ff ; Hertel, Jina- 
— * Geschichte yon Pala und Gopala, p. 152 ff; Max Lindenau, Bhdsa-Studien, ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des altindischen Dramas (Leipzig, 1918). 
verses of Bhåsa in the anthologies have been collected together and translated by 
‘Anfrech in Ind. Stud. 17, 168 ff Z.D.M.G. 27, 65; 36, 370 ff; and Peterson, Subhüslta- 
— Le 80 ff ; J R.A.S., 1891, p. 331 ff. also * 105 and 159. 
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ordinary classical drama and the dramas of Bhasa. In the ordinary 
classical dramas we find that after the nandi the sütradhara steps 
in (nandyante sttradharah). But in the newly found dramas the 
sütradhara steps in after the ndndt and begins sometimes with an 
introductory adoration to Visnu as in the Avimdraka and the 
Data-ghatotkaca ; and at other times starts with introducing in 
the usual manner by suggestion the names of the important 
personages. In the ordinary classical dramas again we find a 
little praise of the drama and the name of the author, but it is not 
so in the newly found dramas. The plays are generally short and 
sometimes of one Act. The dramas generally begin with one 
adoration hymn and end also with one. But in the dramas of 
Bhasa generally there is the same type of the Bharata-vakya 
called generally sthapana in’ which a benediction is referred to 
the king, as in the Svapna-nataka, the Pratijha-nataka and the 
Pancaratra-ndtaka. The king is often called Rajasimha.! We 
cannot ascertain that this Rajasimha is a Pallava king. 

The natakas of Bhasa are as follows : Svapna-nataka, Pratijha- 
nataka, Pañcarātra, Carudatta, Dita-ghatotkaca, Avimdaraka, 
Balacarita, | Madhyama-vyaáyoga, Karna-bhara, Uru-bhanga, 
Abhiseka-nataka, Pratima-nataka, These were all in old Kerala 
characters. 

That these dramas were written by one and the same person 
appears to be certain on account of the identity of style and the 
fact that some of the verses are repeated from drama to drama and 


the same ways of speech occur in several dramas. 


1 evamdryamifrdn vijidpayami | 
aye, kim nu khalu mayi vijAdpanavyagre fabda iva irdyate | 
anga |! pasydmi. 
This passage occurs in all the dramas excepting Pralijf®, Cdrudatia, Avimdraka 
Pratima and Karna-bhara. Again, the passage 
imáüm sdgaraparyantarh himavad-vindhya-kundaldm | 
mahimekàtapatrünkám rdjasimhah prasdstu nah ü 
occurs in Svapna and Bála-carita. Again. 
bhavantvarajas gavah paracakram prasámyatu | 
imamapi mahiri krtsnárh rajasimhat praíadstu nah à 





oh red 


Ze by Kalidasa and Bana. The Svapna-nataka appears in 





[he ——— T — — to as Svapna-vasava- 
Abhinavagupta and the name of Bhasa has been referred 








another MS. as Svapna-vasavadatta, It is from this scanty 
evidence that it has been suggested that Bhasa was the author of 
these dramas.) "This raised a storm of discussion amongst 
scholars, both Indian and European. Since the publication of 
the new dramas by MM. T. Ganapati Sastri, scholars like 


„Jacobi ^ (translation of the ^ Svapna-vdsavadatta) Jolly. 


(Nachrichten, 1916), Winternitz (Festschrift Kuhn, pp. 299-304), 


‘Konow (Festschrift Kuhn, pp. 106 et seq. and Das Indischen 


drama, p. 51; Ind. Ant. 49, 1920, 233 ft), M. Baston 
(translation of the  Svapna-vdsavadatta) Suali (Giornale 


- dela soc. As. Italiana, XXV, p. 95), Pavolini (Giornale della 


soc. As. Italiana), Lesny, Dr. Lindenau (Bhasa Studien), 
Dr. Morgenstierne, M. Lacéte, Dr.  Printz, Dr. Barnett, 
(B.S.O.S., I., 3, 1920, p. 35 ff) Dr. Thomas (J.R.A.S., 1922, 


79 ff), Pisharoti, Dr. Sukthankar (J.A.O.S., 40, 1920. 248 ff: 


41, 1921, 1ff.; J.B.R.A.S. 1925, p. 126) Ramavatara Pandeya, 
Bhațtanathasvāmi (Ind. Ant, 45, 1916, 189 ft) Rangacarya, 
Ruddy, Kane and Stein, A. Banerjee-Sastri (J.R.A.S., 1921, 
p.367) and many others have continued a controversy since 
the publication of the Bhàsa dramas by MM. Ganapati Sastri 
in 1912. Ifone hasto give a full account of this controversy 
it may well-nigh fill à volume and yet the controversy cannot 
be regarded as having reached a conclusive stage. It cannot 
be expected of us to enter into any elaborate detail about this" 
controversy, but it may be regarded desirable to state some of 
the salient features regarding the controversy. ) 


occurs in Pratijid, Avimdraka and Abhiseka and the 2nd line occurs also in Pafftcarürra. 

£ limpativa tamo'ñgāni varsatIvdftjanarh nobhah | 
asatpurugaseveva drsfir viphalatdrh gara à 
occurs in Carudatta and Bála-cartra. 
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MM. Ganapati Sastri came across a bundle of palm-leaf MSS. 
of natakas i in the Manalikkara Matham near Padmanabhapuram, 
written in old Malayalam character. These MSS. proved to be 
10 rüpakas and subsequently an eleventh rüpaka was found 
and later on he found from one Govinda Pisharodi two 
ndtakas of a similar character named Abhiseka-ndtaka and 
Pratima-nataka. Subsequently to this he found that the 
Palace Library of Travancore contained a MS. of each of 
these two books. So altogether these 13 rüpakas were discovered 
which were never seen or heard of before. In this connection it 
is well worth noting that there is the practice in the Malayalam 
country from very ancient times of having Sanskrit ndtakas 
staged in the temples by the priests in which often kings parti- 
cipated. 

_ In the ordinary natakas generally a ndndi verse is given 
and then the stage-direction (ndndyante  sütradhárah) but in 
the newly found dramas we have first the stage-direction 
(nandyante tatah pravisati sütradharah) and then we have a 
mangala-sloka. Again, instead of the word prastávana these 
ndtaks use the sthapana. ‘There is, again no mention of the 
name of the author and of the work in the sthdpand as is usual to 
find in the prastávandá of other dramas. In these dramas again 
there is at the end of the drama a sentence announcing the fact 
that such and such a drama (giving the name) is finished. In the 
dramas of Bhasa we have always a prayer tothe effect "May our 
greatest of kings or may our king rule the land." 

“4 Now, since the author's name is not given in any of the 
dramas, two questions naturally arise ; (1) who are the authors 
of the dramas, (2) are they all from the one hand, or they 
are written by different men ?. Further questions arise as 
follows : Assuming, for reasons presently to be adduced, that 
Bhasa kis the author of one or two or all these dramas, was 
there one Bhasa, or an earlier and a later Bhasa ; and about some 
of these dramas a further question may be raised as to whether 
there was more than one drama of the same name written by 






different authors, or by two authors of the same name, an 
© earlier and š later. - | x 
= {The earliest mention of Bhasa is made by Kalidasa in 
Malavikagnimitra along with Saumilla and Kaviputra.) We 
know practically. nothing of Saumilla and  Kaviputra. MM. 
Ganapati Sastri has urged that these newly found dramas are 
the dramas of this pre-Kalidasa Bhasa. His view has been 
endorsed by most European scholars excepting Dr. Barnett. 
Dr. Ottoztein seems to be unable to pronounce any judgment 
while Dr. Barnett, Pisharoti and Ramavatara Pandeya and — 
some othe scholars hold that these dramas cannot be of any 
pre-Kalidasa Bhasa, but that they were probably written some- 
time in the 7th century A.D. 

Regarding the supposition that all these dramas were 
written by the same author, MM. Ganapati Sastri points out 
that the verse limpattva occurs both in Carudatta and  Bala-carita. 
The sentence kim vaksyatiti hrdayam parisamkitam me occurs 
in the 6th Act of the Svapna-ndtaka and the 4th Act of the 
Abhiseha and a few such other points of similarity can be 
detected in the plays. 

` On the point that Bhasa was the author of the Svapna-vasava- 
datta,he refers to the verse of RajaSekhara in the Kavi-vimarsa| 
quoted in the Sukti-muktavali and Bhasa has been spoken of as 
being the author of the Svapna-vüsavadatta.' He also refers to 
Kalidasa’s allusion to Bhasa as well as Bana's.' From this 
MM. G. Sastri argues that the word sutradharakrtarambhaih 
means a reference to the stage-direction found in these dramas 
and therefore here Bana’s reference proves that these dramas 
were written by Bhasa; and we have the sloka of Raja$ekhara 
that Svapna-vdasavadatta belonged to the group of Bhasa dramas. 


MM. + bhásanájakacakre'pi cchekaih Ksipte pariksitum | 
- — svapnavüsavadattasya dahako'bhinna pdvakah i 


s 3 sütradhárakrtárambhair ndjakairbahubhamikaih | 
à " senn ryaso lebhe bháso devakulairiva | ` 
EAR —Harsa-carita, Sloka 16, 
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‘Now, this argument does not appear to be conclusive. 
Pisharoti refers to the verses of the Kavi-vimarsa in the same con- 
text and shows that Rajasekhara there attributes Priyadarsika 
and Ratnavalt to Bhasa.} VRajasekhara further in the same 
context says that Sriharsa made Bhàsa a sabhá-kavi* ‘Doubts have 
also been raised by other scholars as to whether the Kavi-vimarsa 
is at all a work of Rajasekhara or not.\In any case, if this Gig 
was the writer of the Svapna-vdsavadatta he flourished - 
Sriharsa's time and cannot be the pre- -Kālidāsa Bhasa.; Again, all 
dramas are really begun by the siitradhdra. In the ordinary 


dramas he is alrady on the stage, recites the nandisloka and then 


begins the drama. In the newly found dramas, it is suggested, 
that some one else or the siitradhdra himself recites the ndndt 
without entering the stage and after the ndndisloka has been 
recited. probably from behind the stage the sütradhara enters and 
recites a verse in which he introduces the principal personages 


and in the course of that also offers a benediction. Under the 
circumstances, it is difficult to suppose that Dana sa reference 


sütradharakrtarambhaih refers the special feature of the introduc- 
tory stage-direction of the dramas. "Moreover Bana seems to 
have introduced the word satradharakrtarambhaih and sapatakaih 
for maintaining his imagery through a double meaning. Had 


this not been so and had the verse any intention of offerring to 


the special features of Bhasa's drama this would have applied to 
the terms bahubhümihaih and saytakaih and such new features 
would have been discoverable in the newly published dramas. 

It may be worthwhile to consider a few others references. 
Sarvananda, who probably lived in the 13th or 14th century, 
wrote a commentary on the Amara-kosa called Amarakosa-tika- 
sarvasva. In this work there is a reference to the Svapna-vdsava- 
datta and MM. Sastri holds that there is a reference to the 


1 adau bhdsena racitàa;narika priyadarsiAà | 
tasyi ratn dva nünam ratnamáüleva rájate | 
Ses Pisharoti's articles on Bhása Problem, India Historical Quarterly, 1925, p. 103, 
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marriage of Udayana with Padmavati and Vasavadatta here.* 
But owing to considrations *discussed in the foot-note, it may 
well be doubted whether there is any reference here to the Svapna- 


do, vasavadatta of MM. G. Sastri. Again, Abhinavagupta also men- 


tions Svapna-vāsavadattā and Daridra-carudatta. Here also we 
have no reason to suppose that the Daridra-carudatta is the same as 
out Cārudatta-nātaka and all we can know from here is that there 
were these two nātakas, Svapna-vdsavadatta and Daridra-cāru- 
datta, and we know really nothing ot their authorship. Again, 
Wamana in the 3rd adhyay of the 4th adhikarana of his Kav ya- 
lankara-sitravytti quotes a passage without naming the book or 
the author and this passage is found in the printed text of 
Svana-vasavadatta in the 4th Act.) There are also two other 
quotations from Vamana which may be traced in the 4th 
Act of the Pratijnd-yaugandhardyana and the Ist Act of 
the Carudatta-nataka.* “The verse limpativa tamo'ñgani found 


1 The passage in the Amara-jika-sarvasva is as follows :— 
trividhah 4rügárah dharmürthakümabhinnah | tatradyo yathà  nandayantyüárs  brahmana- 


bhojanam dvitiyah svadefam ätmasāt kartum udayanasya padmüvatiparinayoh arthaírügüra- 
- strilyah svapnavasavadatte fasyaiva vüásavadattàparinayah. The passage has teen otherwise 
put by MM. G. Sastr! in his Introduction to the Svapna-vdsavadattd: —svadesomáàtmasát 
kartum | udayanasya padmávatiparinayah arthaírngürah  svapnavüsavadatte — trtiyastasyaiva- 
váüsavadattüparinayah Kümaírügürah. It will be seen that by translating the word svapna 
vüsavadatte before frfiya the meaning has been absolutely changed. If the former is the 
right reading as I suppose itis, then the work Svapna-vàsavadatta referred to here, would 
describe Vasavadartad parinayah and not Padmüvati-parínayah as is found in the printed text 
of the Svapna-vdsavadatta publishrd by MM. G. Sastri. Granting that MM, G. Sastri's 
reading is correct, we have only the evidence here of a Svapna—vdsavadatt2 ia which two 
marriages are described of PadmàávatI and VAsavadatté. But in the printed text only onc 
marriage i5 described and even then, as à story is taken from an older source, it does not rule 
out that there may have been two Svapna-vàásavadattás and it does not prove that it is à 
eden article on Bhása Problem, Indian Historical Quarterly, 1925. 
8 faracchasankagaurena vdtaviddhena s ue i | 
tapuspalaven rh mu mama 
eege — em et —Vimana, IV. 3. ` 
Cf. 4th Act of the genre S 

` i krte na yudhye t $ 
Du — vene [fe nay =S — 
Cf. 4th Act, PrarijMi-yaugandharáyana. ` 
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in the Kavyadaría of Dandin occurs also in the Balacarita 
and the Carudatta. Á But so far as these are concerned, 
these prove practically nothing regarding the authorship of the 
dramas or their being the works ofthe same hand. ^ Again, in 
the 3rd uddyota of the Dhvanydloka-locana a passage is quoted 
as belonging to the Svapna-vdsavadatta, but it does not occur 
in the printed text. This $loka is not only to be found in 
the Svapna-vdsavadatta but MM. G. Sastri himself admits that 
we cannot imagine any situation in the Svapna-vdsavadatta in 
which such a passage could have occurred. [t is rather curious 
thatan authority like Abhinavagupta should make any error of 
this type. gain, in the explanation of the 85th karika of the 
6th chapter of the Sahitya-darpana a $loka is referred to as 
having been quoted from the Bala-carita but this is not avaiable 
in the | printed text nor can a proper situation be imagined for 1t, 
in it. But Bhamaha gives a description of events in his chapter 
on Nydya-virodha which tallies with similar descriptions in the 
Pratijna-nataka and a passage from it is found repeated in Prakrt 
inthe same nataka. But Bhamaha does not mention anything 
about the name ofthe nátaha or its author. Again, the same 
reference that is found in Sarvananda's Tika-sarvasva, is found 
in the Nataka-laksana-ratna-kosa. In the Kaumudt-mahotsava 
we find reference to Avimaraka the hero and Kurangi the heroine 
but this is not probably a reference to the printed drama Avi- 
müraka. “A 14th century commentary on the Sakuntala says 
that the ‘sitradhdra of the play Cdrudatta uses Prakrt and this 
is testified in the printed text of the Clárudatt.a* The Natya- 
darpana again mentions a drama called the Daridra-carudatta 
but the verse quoted in the Natya-darpana from the Svapna- 
vdsavadatta is not found in it though we may imagine a situation 
for it in Svapna-vasavadatta IV. Again, in the Nataka-laksana- 
ratna-kosa a verse is quoted from the Carudatta, the contents of 


Again, ydsam balirbhavati, etc. 
—Vimana, V. I. 
Cf. Ist Act of the Caérudatta-ndjaka. 


O.P. 220—90 
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ch is:traceable to the Mrcchakatika but not to the Carudatta- 
aka. But we have nowhere in these passages any reference 
hasa. Again, Saradatanaya hasa quotation in his Bhava- 
prakasana from the Svapna-vásavadatta. It is not available in 
the printed text but a situation corresponding to it can be ima- 
gined in the 5th Act of the Svapna-vdsavadatta. In an article 
MM. Ganapati Sastri refers to a passage from the Srůgāra- 
prakasa of Bhojadeva of the 11th century where in the plot of 
the 5th Act of the printed text of the Svapna-vasavadatta is 
delineated. but unfortunately there is no mention here of Bhàsa 
as the author of the Svapna-vdsavadatta." ( The Nàtya-dar pana, 
however, mentions Daridra-cárudatta but not the author, but he 
refers to the Svapna-vásavadatta as being a work of Bhasa and 
gives a quatation from it, as we have already said.* 

Now let us sum up the position. There is undoubted by an 
old pre-Kalidasa Bhasa. Bhasa is known to Bana-Bhatta, but 
whether this Bhasa was the pre-Kalidasa Bhasa or if we believe 
the testimony of the Kavi-vimar$a of Rajasekhara, a contemporary 
of himself, we do not know.) Practically none of the verses quoted ` 
in different books as belonging to the Svapna-vdasavadatta or other 
texts, are found in the printed text. Of all the dramas only 
the Svapna-vasavadatta has been mentioned as being the work 
of Bhasa in the Natya-darpana, but the quotation does not 
tally with the text of the printed book. The quotation from the 
Nataka-laksana-ratna-kosa also shows that there existed a version 
of the Svapna-vdsavadatta with at least a different sthapana and 
there were at least some scenes in it which were not found in 
the printed text. ‘These and other evidences, when put together, 
lead us to conclude that we are prepared to agree that Bhasa 
had written: the Svapna-vasavadatta. But that the present text 


x The Sragára-prakáfa (11th century) describes the plot of the 5th Act as follows : 
svapnavasavadatte padma&vatin asvasthárh drasjurh raja  samudragrhakarh gatah | 
padmBvatirahitarh ca tadavalokyá tasyd eva fayane susvdpa| vásavadattàr: ca svapnavad 
asvapne dadaría | svapnüyamünaéca ^ vàsavadaitdm übabháge | svapnajabdena ceha 
svüpo và sv, nadárfanarh va svapnáyitarh và vivaksitam | 
= a Najyadarpapa, pp. 53 and 84. 
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should be identically the same work is more than what we can 
Say. . It is strange that there should be no reference to the works 
of Bhasa that are now attributed to him in the printed texts of 
the T. S. Series. v It is also strange that the few quotations that 
have referred to the Svapna-vasavadatta should not be available 
in the printed text and that other references to other texts, like 
the Bala-carita or the Daridracárudatta should not be traceable to 
to the printed text. It may be that when other MSS. are avail- 
able such quotations may be traceable. But I doubt it very much. 
-In any case, until such MSS. are available we cannot say that the 
d printed text of the Svapna- vdsavadatta is the Svapna- vasavadatta 
' of pre-Kalidasa Bhasa. 
Judging the evidences asa whole it seems to be probable 
that these works probably are texts adapted from the work of an 
< old Bhàsa by castigation and insertion to suit the convenience of 
the theatrical audience at the temples in Travancore. It is for 
this reason that though the name of the drama is given in the 
end, the name of the author is not given, for the editor who 
pruned the text of Bhasa could not pass it off as a work of Bhasa 
before an audience which knew what Bhasa’s works were. Neither 
could he advertise his own name as an editor of Bhasa, for the 
editing was made for the convenience of staging and not for the 
improvement of the text, | It may in this connection be pointed 
out that the so-called Svapna-vüsavadatta of the T.S. Series is 
actually called the Svapna-nátakam and not the Svapna-vüsava- 
datta. The shortening was unnecessary if it was not intended to 
distinguish it from the Svapna-vdsavadatta. The fact that the 
Uru-bhanga is nota tragedy in one Act buta detached inter- 
mediate Act of some drama is also quite obvious. _ It seems to 
me, however, that probably all these dramas, to whosoever their 
authorship may be due, were edited either by the same editor or 
by the same circle of editors. ` 
| Much has been made by the different scholars regarding the 
| difference between nāndyante sūtradhārah and nāndyante pravi- 
| sati sütradharah. It should be observed in this connection that 
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here may be three classes of ndndt—a nandt may be mangala- 


sloka, written by the author of the drama, as is found both in the 
Sakuntala and in the Vikramorvast. There is another class of 
nandt which is an auspicious ceremony to be performed for the 
performance of the drama, which varied differently according 
to local custom and practice. Asthis did not form any part 
of the actual drama this was left out of consideration and was 
included within stage-directions. It is for this reason that 
this position is left off as nandyante, i.e., after the nandt has 
been finished. The writer of the drama does not bother himself 
as to what may be the nature of this nandt. The third class 
of mandi was an auspicious verse which was recited by a 
sütradhara, püripdr$vika or a sthdpaka. In a drama like the 
Sakuntala, we have first the auspicious verse yd srstih etc. 
which is intended by the poet for the auspicious ending 
of the work. This is no part of the actual drama that is 
played. Then came the nandi, about the nature of which 
the poet is silent. The sütradhára was present on the stage 
when the nand: ceremony was performed. When the ceremony 
was over, he started his speech in order to introduce the drama. 
In the so-called Bhasa plays the sitradhdra is not supposed to 
be present when the nándi ceremony was being done. I fancy 
that this may be due to the fact that some articles of the 
auspicious rights of the temple wherein the play was staged, 
was made and the sutradhdra being ofa lower caste was not 
present there. When this ndndt of auspicious rights was 
fnished he entered the stage and recited his own nadndt. In 
most cases the sort of verse as prescribed for the sütradhara's 
nandt tallies with the sütradhára's nandi of the so-called 
Bhasa play ; but it does not tally with the nandi of Kalidasa, for 
a ndndt should be either of 12 or 8 syllables ; which condition 
was not satisfied in a sragdhara or a s$ardüla-vikridita metre. 

. Regarding the date of Bhasa, the argument of MM. 
‘Ganapati Sastri based on the priority of Bhamaha to Kalidasa 
‘end Bhamaha’s possible reference to the story contained in 
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Bhasa's dramas, seems to be extremely improbable. His state- 
ment that Bhamaha was prior to Gunadhya is also wholly 
unbelievable. Our reasons for. this contention may well be 
consulted in our treatment of Bhamaha’s date in the Chapter 
on Alamkara and our note on Gunadhya. But it cannot be 
gainsaid that Bhasa was already a celebrated and old writer 
in the time of Kalidasa, for Kalidasa refers to him as prathita- 
yasah (of well-spread celebrity) and contrasts himself as a new 
(nava) writer, while Bhasa’s work is regarded as old (purana). 
We can, therefore, safely place him at least two to three 
centuries before Kalidasa. There is no reference to Bhasa in any 
pre-Kalidasa documents. This pre-Kalidasa Bhasa may thus be 
believed to have lived in the 3rd century B. C. In the Pratima- 
ndtaka (5th Act) a reference is made to a Manavtya-Dharmasastra, 
a Barhaspatya-Arthasastra, a Nyayasastra of Medhatithi anda 
Pracetasa-Srdddhakalpa. But nothing can be made out of it. 
The Yogasdstra and the Arthasastra have been referred to in the 
Avimaraka and the  Pratijha-yaugandharayana. But nothing 
important can be made out of this, for the Yogasatra, the Artha- 
sdstra and the Manaviya-Dharmasastra are certainly older than 
Bhasa. We do not know of any Nydyasastra by Medhatithi. 
In language, the style of Bhàsa seems to stand between Kalidasa 
and A$vaghosa. The Prakrt also is older than that used in 
the classical dramas. On this evidence, Wainternitz would 
place Bhasa in the 3rd century or the first half of the 4th 
century A.D." 

Most of the stories are drawn from Mahabharata. Krsna 
and Rama legends also play their part in the Bdla-carita and the 
dramas Pratima-nataka and Abhiseka-nataka. The story of the 
Svapna-nataka and Pratijna-yaugandhardyana are drawn from 
Gunadhya’s Brhat-katha and probably also that of Avimdaraka 
and Dartdra-cárudatta. 


í See Lesoy, Z.D.M.G., 1917, p. 203 f., see also Lindenau, BAasa Studien, p. 14 M., 
who believes Bhasa to have lived after 200 A.D, Aé$vaghosa and Bharata probably lived 
between 100 and 200 A.D. 








Ka |» The. plays of Bhasa have been differently classified by 

m different people. We may thus divide them as follows : (i) the 

. ~ Udayna plays—Svapna and Pratijna ; (ii) "Fiction or original 
plays—Avimaraka and Carudatta ; (iii) the Mahabharata plays— 
Balacarita, Duta-ghatotkaca, Data-vakya, | Karnabhara, | Panca- 
rütra, Urubhanga, Madhyama-vydyoga ; (iv).the Ramayana plays 
—Pratima and Abhiseka—altogether 13 plays. 

Some of the South Indian plays, ep, the  Matta-vilasa, 
Kalyána-saugandhika, Tapati-samvarana, etc. and the southern 
manuscripts of the Sakuntala and the Nagananda, display some 
structural peculiarity. But the plays of Bhàsa show some 
special structural peculiarity : (i) they begin with the same stage- 
direction.” (ii) The sütradhara recites only one mangala-sloka 
and in some of the dramas the dramatic persons are introduced. 
in the margala-sloka.* (iii) Excepting Karnabhdra we have 
sthapana instead of prastavana. (iv) The name of the book is 
given in the conclusion but the authors name is absent. (v) 
Excepting some of they dramas, the all begin in the sthapana 
with the same kind of phraseology." (vi) The epilogues are 
nearly identical. 

The dramas of Bhasa not only ignored the rules of the 
Natya-sdstra in introducing death and violent action on the 
stage, but they also used the word drya-putra as a term of 
address from a servant, whereas drya-putra is generally the term 
of address from a wife to her husband. The dramatic devices 


a Winternitz, O.Z. IX, followed by Devadhara, Plays, etc. Lindensu, Bhdsa Studien, 
p. 16; Jahagirdar, L.A. 1931, pp. 42-44; Svarupa, Vision. Introduction, p. 10. 

s Sec Bhdsa—A Study, Pusalker, 1940. They all begin with the lines: aye kinnu 
khalu mayi vijápanavyagre fabda iva früyate. 

s nándyante tatah pravifati satradhdrah. 

4 Svapna, Pratijfid, Paficardtra and Pratimà. 

& evam àryamiérán vijapayaml. aye, kinnu khalu mayi vijAdpanavyagre fabda iva 
Írüyate. anga pasydml. The Pratijià, Cdrudatta, Avimüraka and Pratimd use a different 
form. 

s They use the verse : 

po. imüm ságarapar yantórh himavad-vindhya-kupdalam | 
| | mahimekátapatránkàrh rájasirhah pralastu nah Ë 
š  Cürudatia and Düta-ghajotkaca have no epilogues. 
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are also similar in most of the plays; such as, the constant 
recourse to dkdsabhdsitam, description of battles, duels, etc. 
The entrance of persons of high ranks preceded by the words 
ussaraha, ussaraha. The cammunication of the intervening 
events is by a chamberlain, who addresses the female door-keeper 
in somewhat the same phraseology. The door-keeper is often 
addressed with the same phraseology, such as nivedyatam, 
nivedyatam. The dramatic characters often know what is 
passing in others’ minds.* We also often notice the same kind 
of ideas, such as, (i) the best weapon ofa herois his hand ; 
(ii) Narada is described as inciting quarrels. (iii) Dhrtarastra is 
described as having been made blind through the jealousy of the 
gods. (iv) Arjuna's exploits with the Kirata is described in the 
same terms in Diata-vakya, Dita-ghatotkaca and Uru-bhanga 
(v) Inference of the existence of cities from the watering of trees. 
(vi) The idea that kings live in their sacrifice. 

The dramatic device of patākāsthāna is used in Pratina, 
Act II, Abhiseka, V, Avimaüraka; Act II,  Pancarátra, Act I, 
Pratima, Act I. 

Again, similar forms of irony and dramatic situation 
Prati, V. 20 (p. 107) and Abhiseka, II. 18 (p. 27), in Bala. 
(p. 61) and Parca. (p. 87) are sometimes introduced. The same 
expressions are sometimes used in different dramas. The use of 
common imagery of a peculiar character, the introduction of 
similar dramatic scenes and even the use of similar unique 
exrressions and vocabulary and the recurrence of the same verses 
and long prose passages, grammatical solecisms and Prakrt 
archaisms all go to prove that whatever may have been the 
original of these plays, they all were the products of the same 
hand." 

But howsoever Professor Pusalker and others may try to 
explain the absence of the verses quoted from Bhasa by other 
writers in the printed T.S. texts by inventing situations where 


1 See Bhàsa, Pusalker, p. 8. 
2 See Bhüsa by Pusalker for details. 








their verses might have occurred and by attributing everything to 


clerical error, the facts remain that these are not found in the 
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š x S, texts, so even though we are willing to believe that the 
texts originally belonged to the author, it cannot be denied that 
they suffered much alteration and nothing is settled about the 


point that they were written by a pre-Kalidasa Bhasa. ) 

(Bana refers to a Bhasa and it is possible that this is a 
reference to a pre-Kalidasa Bhasa.) (Now pataka means anka and 
banner’ and bhümika means composition and change of dress. 


"Thus the verse may be translated thus :—Bhasa attained fame 


by his introduction of dramas with the stage manager (carpenter) 
and with many actors and its division in many acts like the 
houses of gods which are commenced with the carpenter's line 
and have many floors and banners.) It my opinion (this suggests 
that Bhasa was the first to start the classical drama as starting 
with a Sütradhdra and a compound of many players in diverse 
dress and also of many acts. ` This would make Bhàsa a very old 
writer who according to Bapa gave the structure and from to the 
classical drama and therefore attained such great fame. But yet 
we have no evidence that this Bhasa was the writer of the 
T.S.S. plays, as they now stand. But we are prepared to agree 
that though there may have been castigations, modifications and 
changes, on the whole they revel the composition of the old 
Bhasa. Since we have placed Kalidasa in the 1st century B.C. 
and since we find that there is no A$okan influence of the 
prohibition of sacrifices and since we also find the great prevalence 
of image-worship at the time, and for sundry other reasons as 


1 sütradhárakrtürambhair nüfakairbahubhümikaih | 
sapatakairyašo lebhe bhüso devakulairiva | 
— Har ga-caríta. 
pataka yaijayantydm ca saubhagye`ñke dhvaje'pi ca 
—Višñva 
bhamikdracandyarh sydd velantaraparigrahe 
^, —Medini 


Kularh janapade gr he 
—Vifva 
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the style and the like, our conjecture is that he was probably a 
writer of the Mauryya times. It seems also probable that he 
lived at a time when the Mahabharata tales had not been worked. 
up in the present form. The characterisation of Duryyodhana 
and his consent in giving back to the Pandavas half the kingdom 
are such radical changes of the story of Mahabharata that no 
writer could have introduced those tales without giving a rude 
shock to public feelings at a time when the Mahabharata had 
been codified in the present form. (His tendency to write different 
types of dramas also supports the view that he was writing 
at atime when these various forms of drama were gradually 
evolving out, 

(In the Düta-kav ya a scene from the Udyoga-parva is depicted. 
Bhisma was being appointed as the general. When Krsna comes 
with a message of conciliation and peace, Duryyodhana tries to 
insult him by looking at a picture portraying the scene of the 
pulling of Draupad!'s hair and clothes and has a wordy conver- 
sation with him. After this he tries to arrest him but Krsna 
shows his cosmic form and Duryyodhana flies away. Krsna's 
weapons, Sudargana, etc., appear but finding Krsna pacified go 
away. -Dhrtarastra falls at his feet and mollifies him. ‘The 
portrait scene and the appearance of Krsna’s weapons are new 
modifications on the story of the Mahābhārata. \ In the Maha- 
bharata, Dhrtarastra is the Emperor but here Duryyodhana is the 
real Emperor as well as a mighty warrior, whereas in the 
Mahabharata he is only a wicked man. It is either a vydyoga 
or a vithi. ) 


KARNA-BHARA 


Karna was appointed general after Drona. He asked Salya 
to drive the chariot where Arjuna was fighting. He is held back 
for a moment by the memory of his relationship with the 
Pandavas anh tells Salya the story of how he received new 
weapons from ParaSurama. In the meanwhile, Indra in. the 
form of a Brahmin asked for his natural armour which he gives 
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. away to him in spite of the warning of Salya. Indra sends Vimala, 











Sakti, to Karna. Karna asks Salya to drag the chariot to the 
attle-field. ` 

- In the Epic, the story of the giving away of the natural 
armour happens earlier, while the Pandavas were in the forest. 
The introduction of the episode in the midst of the war makes 
Karna appear nobler. Salya is more sympathetic to Karna than 
in the Epic. It is a vydyoga and also an instance ofu tsrstikarka.. 


DUTA-GHATOTKACA 


In this play Ghatotkaca is represented as going to Dhrta- 
rastra on the death of Abhimanyu, to tell him that this foul 
deed will be avenged. Dhrtarastra himself was quite angry with 
his sons and Jayadratha for the commision of the act and had 
assured them that nothing would save them from the arrows of 
the Pandavas. ‘The embassy of Ghatotkaca is a new introduction, 
which does not occur in the Epic. - 


URU-BHANGA 


Whereas in the Epic the family of Duryyodhana is far away 
from the battle-field, in this drama after the club-fight between 
Bhima and Duryyodhana, when Duryyodhana was stuck in the 
thigh agains the rules of fight, the poet utilises the opportunity 
of demonstrating Duryyodhana's softer sentiments towards his 
father, wife and child. Duryyodhana also shows great partience 
and forbearance in trying to dissuade Balarama and Asvatthama 
from avenging his death by killing the Pandavas. He also 
confesses that he has done more ill to the Pandavas than they had 
done to him. | 

It is an utsrstikanka. 


MADHYAMA-VYAYOGA 


It is a story which is wholly invented. (It depicts the meeting 
‘of Bhima and Ghatotkaca :) the latter was out for securin, 
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a victim for his mother and the three sons of a Brahmin were 
all vying with one another for being made a victim. The middle 
one was chosen) but as Ghatotkaca was calling for him as 
madh yama, inadhyama, Bhima appeared on the scene.) Bhima 
offers himself as a victim if Ghatotkaca was able to take him by 
force, in which he fails. Bhima then accompanied Ghatotkaca to 
Hidimba who recognised him. ` 


PARCARATRA 


` In this play Duryyodhana performed a sacrifice with Drona 
as the priest and as the daksina of the sacrifice Drona requests 
Duryyodbana to settle with the Pandavas by giving them half the 
Empire and Duryyodhana agreess if any news of the Pandavas 
would be got within five days. This being fulfilled, Duryyodhana 
agrees to part with half the kingdom in favour of the Pandavas. 
We have nowhere in the Epic the performance of the sacrifice, 
agreement with Drona and the final parting of half the kingdom 
to the Pandavas, which would have made the Kuruksetra battle 

- impossible. It is a samavakdra. 


ABHISEKA 


The scene opens in Kiskindhya and the agreement between 
Sugriva and Rama to help each other. Sugriva challenges Bali 
to fight but when he is worsted in the fight, Rama kills him with 
an arrow. After the death of Bali, Sugriva is anointed king. 
There is much deviation here from the description in the 
Ramayana. 


BALA-CARITA 


It deals with the early life of Krsma. There are some 
elements in it which does not tally with the description of Krsna 
as we find elsewhere. Though the dancing of the Gopinis is 
mentioned, we do not find any of the amorous scenes described in 
the Bhagavata or the Brahma-vaivartta. The girl that is killed 
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AAVIMARAKA 
The story of the Avimdraka seems to have been taken either 
from the Brhat-katha or from some floating stories of the time 
which were taken up by ‘the Brhat-katha; yet the story, as it 
appears, is slightly different from that found in the Katha- 

| Sarit-sagara. ‘It is a long story. It refers to the union of 
Kurang!, daughter of a king, with Avimaraka, who was also 
a prince in disguise in clandestine ways. It is a full-fledged 
nataka. 


PRATIMA 


The. Pratima which is a full-fledged nataka, is based on the 
‘story of the. Ramayana, with many deviations, both as regards plot 
and as regards the depicting of characters. 


PRATIJNA-YAUGANDHARAYANA 


It ‘is a story from the Brhat-katha with deviations. In this 
play king Pradyota, willing to give his daughter Vasavadatta in 
marriage to Vatsaraja, took him by a ruse and carried him off to 

his country. There Vatsaraja fell in love with Vasavadatta. By 
a cunning device of the minister Yaugandharayana, Vatsaraja 
succeeded in eloping with Vasavadatta. It has been regarded by 
some as a prakarana and by others asa nütika and by others as 


an thamrga. 


| SVAPNA-VASAVADATTA 

"Udayana Vatearaja lost a part of his “kingdom by the 
invasion ‘of “Aruni. "The minister Yaugandharayana conceived of 
the plan of making Udayana marry the daughter ' of "the ‘king of 
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Madadha in order to make an ally of him for restoring the 
kingdom conquered by Aruni. Udayana's wife Vasavadatta agrees 
with the plan fixed by Yaugandharayana and arives at Rajagrha 
in an dsrama, posing herself as a sister of Yaugandharayana. 
Padmavati, the daughter of the Magadha king, comes there and 
meets ‘Vasavadatta in disguise. Padmavati agrees to the request 
of Yaugandharayana to keep Vasavadatta with her. A rumour 
is afloat that there isa great fire at Lavanka in which both 
Yaugandharayana and Vasavadatta perished. Vasavadatta des- 
cribes to Padmavat! the beauty of Udayana. A betrothal of 
Padmavati with Udhyana is arranged. The marriage of Udayana 
takes place. But the king Udayana, though he had heard of the 
death of Vasavadatta in the Lavanaka fire and though he had 
married Padmavati, was still in very much grief for her. In 
one scene Udayana was asleep on bed and Vasavadatta, mistaking 
him to be Padmavati sleeps beside him. But the king, in his 
dream calls out for Vasavadatta and recognises Vasavadatta. 
‘But she leaves hastily. Udayana then with the combined 
forces that belonged to him and the king of ‘Magadha, 
regains his kingdom. His mother-in-law the Queen Angara- 
vati, had sent him a picture of Udayana and  Vasavadatta. 
‘Padmavati recognises in the portrait Avantika, who was 
in the disguise of Vasavadatta with her. At this time 
‘a Brahmin, who was Yaugandharayana in disguise, is 
announced and Vasavadatta is brought in and when her veil is 
removed, she is recognised and Padmavati pays her homage to 
Vasavadatta. 





CARRUDATTA 


No precise information is available regarding the source of 
the story. It is very closely allied to the story of the Mrcchahatiha. 
It is a prakarana.* 


1 For material in the study of Bhása and a masterly treatment of the subiect in detail 
reference may be made to Bhdsa—A Study, by ^. D. Pusalker. 
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a -~ Much has been written in the East and the West about the 
date of Kalidasa." There is a story that Kalidasa was the son 
of a Brahmin, but early in life he was a cowherd boy. He, 
however, succeeded in marrying a princess and being shamed by 
her, he adored the goddess Kali through whose grace he became 
a great scholar and poet. Hence his name was Kalidasa.*" 
Another Ceylones tradition makes him a contemporary of the 
poet Kumaradasa of the 6th century A.D." ° Hoernle says that 
Kalidasa was like a hook to which many stories hanged, although 
they have no historical validity.* 
| All that we may learn from Kalidasa’s own works is that 
he was probably devoted to Siva. He also adores Visnu as the 
incarnation of Brahman and he praises Brahman as the original 
cause of the world. He seems to have been quite familiar to 


i See G. Huth, Die Zeit des Kaliddso, Diss, Berlin, 1890 and B. Liebich, Indo- 
germanische Forschungen, 1912-13, p. 198 ff. 

3 Sec Táranütha's Geschichte des Buddhismus, translated by A. Schicfner, p. 76 ff; 
R. Vasudeva Tullu, Indian Antiquary, 1578, p. 115 (T; M, T. Narasimbiengar, Indian 
Antiquary, 1910, p. 236. 

® Sec T. W. Rhys Davids and C. Bendall, J,R.A.S., 1888, p. 148 ff., and p. 440; 
W. Geiger, Literatur und Sprache der Singhalesan (Grunriss I, 10), p. 3 fT. ; H.M. Vidya- 
bhüsapa, J.A.S.B., 1893, p. 212 1f; J, E. Seneviratne, The Life of Kalidas, Colombo, 1901. 
The life of Kálidàsa has been dramatised in Ceylon. The life of Kalidasa is found in later 
works like the Bhoja-prabandha aod is current in the oral tradition of the pundits, wherein 
he is said to have been at first a very foolish man who was cutting the branch of the tree on 
which he was sitting. A princess had made the wager that she would marry the scholar 
who would defeat her in discussion. Many scholars were defeated by her and some of them, 
wanting to take their revenge, put forth Kalidasa as their teacher who was so wise that he 
remained silent. By aclever ruse they convinced the princess ofthe scholarship of the 
speechles man. The lady discovered her mistake in her bridal night. She kicked him 
out of her bed, He then adored Sarasvati and became a great poet and went to see the prin- 
cess, The princess asked him what he wanted. He replied—asti kascid vág-vifegah. 
To immortalise his first speech with the princess he wrote three works beginning with asti 
(Kumara-sambhava), kaácit (Megh :-düta) and väk (Raghu-varhsa). 

4 Grierson and Hoernle, J.A R.S, 1906, p. 692 ff, and 699 ff; also see Die Anekdoten 
über Kālidāsa in Ballala's Bhoja-prabandha by Th. Pavie, J.A. 1854, pp. 385-431 ; S. M. 
Natesa Sastri, Ind. Ant.. 18, p. 40 ff. ; see also Geschichten wie sle die Pandits von Ujjain 
noch heute erzühlen by Jackson, J.A.O.S., 1901, p. 331 f. 
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the doctrine of Vedanta, Samkhya and Yoga.' He seems to 
have travelled much over India and was well-acquainted with 
the geography of India and outside India. He shows his 
acquaintance with the geography of India in his Megha-düta 
and it seems that he had carefully observed the actual progress 
of the monsoon in India. He was a well-known scholar and 
often loved to depict the old picture of living the varndsrama- 
dharma. He is not only acquainted with the science of poetry 
and dramaturgy but has sufficient knowledge of the pictorial art 
as well. He was well-versed in all the sciences including Astro- 
nomy and Grammar, as well as in Erotics and Polity." He 
frequently in many places uses the sabdalankara called yamaha 
and refers to and uses many alankdras in it. He had also, as is 
evident from the Vikramorvasi, sufhcient knowledge of music, 
singing and dancing. From his special partiality to  Ujjayint 
it has been suggested that his home was probably in Ujjayinl. 
The title of the drama, Vikramorvasi has an allusion, it has 
been suggested, to Vikramaditya, in whose court he might 
have lived.*: Tradition says that he was one of the nine jewels 
of Vikramaditya's court,^ the others being Vararuci, Dhanvantari, 
Ksapanaka, Amarasimha, Sanku, Vetala-bhatta, Ghatakarpara 
and Varaha-mihira. But this traditional account seems to 


1 See Harris, An Investigation inte some of Külidasa's Views, Evansville, Indiana, 
1884; M. T. Narasimhi Ivengar, Kaliddsa’s Religion and Philosophy, Indiam Antiquary, 
1910, p. 236 ff. ; also Kirsnamacharya, p. 73 ff. 

2 See Haraprasáda Sastri, J.B.O.R.S., 1916, p. 180. In his comparisons we find 
allusions to technical grammatical terms ; Hillebrandt, Kālidāsa, p. 143; See alto p. 20 ff. ; 
N. G. Mazumdar's article in Indian Antiquary, 1918, p. 95; Tucci, R.S.O., 1923, p. og 
p.22 fT; A. H. Shah, Kaurilya aud Kalidasa, in O.J. M.S., Vol. X No. 4 and Vol XI, 1-3. 

s See Hillebrandt, Aaiiddsa, p. 107 ff. 

4 See Bháu Däi in Nandargikar's Introduction of his edition ofthe Raghu varsa 
p. 35 ff. 

s Haraprasid Sastri, in J.B.O.R.S, I, 1915, p. 197 ff., thought thatit could be proved 
that Kálidása's home was in Malva. Paodit Lachmidhar in his article, The Birth-Place 
of Kalidésa (Delhi University publication No. I, 1926) says that his home was in Kashmir 
It is also supposed by many that he was born in Vidarbha because he wrote in the Vaidarbh; 
style; N. G. Mazumder, Indian Antiquary, 1918, p. 264; F. G. Peterson, J.R.A.S., 1926 
p. 725. Even Bengal has been claimed by some to have been the birth-place of the poet. 








have little historical value.'" Further, the astronomer Varaha- 
mihira- lived. probably in the first half of the 6th: century. No 
king at his time had the title of Vikramaditya. The style of 
Kalidasa as well'as his astronomical views are other than those of 
Varaha-mihira.* So also Dhanvantari, the author of a medical 
glossary, is older than Amarasimha, and he has in his glossary 
utilised Kalidasa.^ Ksapanaka wasa lexicographer. He wrote 
a work called the Anekdrtha-kosa, which is quoted in the Guna- 
ratna-mahodadhi. Ghatakarpara wrote a kávya called the Ghata- 
karpara-kavya. It has commentaries, such as, those by Vaidya- 
natha, WVindhyeSvariprasada, Taracandra, Govardhana, Ku$ala- 
kavi and Abhinavagupta, the last-named one being called the 
Ghatakarpara-kulaka-vrtti. WVararuci is known as a grammarian. 
About 22 books are ascribed to him of which 13 are works on 
grammar, one on lexicon, the Prakrt Grammar, Prakrta- 
prakaga, one on medicine, one on rája-ntti and two kdvyas called 
the Raksasa-k@vya and Vararuci-vakya-kdvya and other works. 
But it is doubtful whether all these were written by him. We 
know nothing of Sanku, but know one called Sankuka, who wrote 


1 Jt has been sometimes erroneously asserted that Kalidasa had written an astrological 
text Jyotirviddbharana which was probably written in the 16th century A.D. ; see A. Weber, 
Z.D.M.G., 1868. p. 708 ff. 

A reference to the nava-ratna is found as early as 948 A.D. in an Inscription in Buddha- 
Gay&. The Inscription is however lost and it is only on the evidence of a doubtful copy of 
Wilmot and a translation of it by Charles Wilkins (Asiatic Researches, 1806, p. 284 ff.) that 
it is known. Winternitz says that Wilmot wasa victim to erroneous belief. See also A. 
Holtzmann, Uber den griechischen Ursprung der indischen Tierkreises, Karlsruhe, 1841, 18 ff., 
p. 27 ff. Sce also Zachariae, Die indischen Wörterbücher, p. 18 f; Fleet, Indian Antiquary, 
1901, p. 3 f. 

3 Jacobi, Z. D.M.G., 1876 p. 304 ff. 

a Zachariae, Beitrdge zur indischen Lexikographie, Berlin, 1883, p. 37. Dhanvantari 
wrote a Nighanfa called the  Dhanvantarinighanfa. Other works ascribed to him are: 
Ousadha-prayoga, Küla-jRána, —Cikitsd-tattva-vijdna, Cikitsd-dipikd Cikitsa-sara,  Bála- 
cikitsa, Yoga-cintámani, Yoga-dipika, Vidyü-prakáfa-cikitsü. Varaiha-mihira in his Pañca- 

siddhüntriká takes 506 A. D. as the epoch year of his calculations. Many works of astronomy 
are attributed to him, such as, Brhat-samhitàá, AÁrüdha-Jütaka, Kdla-cakra, Kriydkairava- 
candrika, Jàtaka-kalünidhi, Jütaka-süra or Laghu-jataka, Daivajfia-vallabha, Pafica-siddh®n- 
tikà, Praina-candrika, Brhat-jdtaka, Mayüra-citraka,, — Muhürta-grontha, Yoga-)ard, 


Yogürnava, Vaja-kalika, Sárávall. 
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Bhuvanabhyudaya and a work on alamkara and also a commentary 
on Bharata's Nátya-sdstra. We know nothing of Vetalabhatta. 
Amarasimha was undoubtedly the celebrated writer of the lexicon 
called Amara-kosa or Namalingaünusaásana. It had no less than 
37 commentaries, some of which have been published and the 
others are available in manuscripts. He is also reputed to be 
a grammarian and as such he has been mentioned in Bopadeva's 
Kavikalpadruma. It is difficult to say how many of the nine 
jewels lived in the court of Vikramaditya, but many scholars 
of the present day believe that at least Kalidasa lived in the 
court of Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, who is supposed to have 
started the Vikrama era to signalise his victory over the Sakas in 
the year 58 B. C.'- 

There has been a great controversy regarding the date of 
Kalidasa. Some have tried to prove that he belonged to the 1st 
or 2nd century B.C.* If it could be proved that Agvaghosa in 
his Saundardnanda or the Buddha-carita borrowed from Kalidasa, 
the contention could be proved? But on this point, no infallible 
judgment can be made, though there are evident similarities 
between the writings of the two authors. 

Chandragupta II and Skandagupta assumed the title of 
Vikramaditya as evidenced by numismatic proofs. Chandragupta 


1 Sec Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. p. 532 ff, 571, 581 (E.J. Rapson); Kielhorn, 
Indiam Antiquary, 1890, p. 316, had for the first time demonstrated that the Vikrama era 
was identical with the Málava cra. 

2 K.G. Sahkara, and K. M. Shembavnekar and Dhirendranáth Mukerji in the latter's 
article on the Gupta era (Daulatpur College Magazine, 1934), tried to prove in an uncon- 
vincing manner that the Gupta era was identical with Vikrama era and thereby to prove 
that Kālidāsa lived in the Ist century B. C. A terracotta medallion found in Bhita near 
Allahabad is a scene of a hermitage and it belongs to the Sunga period. It hae been suggested 
that the beautiful scene is that of the hermitage of the Sakunrala. But Sir John Marshall 
says that it resembles the reliefs of Sanchi and probably represents a scene from the 
Jütakas. Sec. J. R. A. S., 1911, p. 138 ; Cambridge History, Vol. I. p. 643, Plate No. 
XXIX, 81; also Ksetresh Bh. Chatterjee's article, The Date of Kālidāsa, where he tries 
to prove an earlier date of Kalidasa. 

a Opinions are available on both sides. While Ksetresh Ch. Chatterjee holds that 
Aívaghosa was the borrower, MM. Haraprasáda SástrL in J. B, O. R. S., 1916, p. 186 
holds the opposite view. ' 
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H had his capital in Ujjayini. Wéinternitz, following Bloch, 
thinks that the Raghuvamisa contains many allusions to Chandra- 
gupta II.* 

The present writer does not think that there is any evidence 
that Kalidasa lived in Ujjayini for a long time or that the 
Raghuvarmsa contains any allusion to Chandragupta IIl. The poet 
Kalidasa, of course, is very reverential to Valmiki, but he does 
not say of him as a mythical seer of antiquity as living in another 
yuga, as Winternitz says. Jacobi is supposed to have demons- 
trated that certain astrological data in Kalidasa’s epics reveal an 
acquaintance with Greek astrology and that the stage of Greek 
astrology as represented in the works of Indian astrologers 
correspond to that which is evidenced by Firmicus Meternus 
about the middle of the 4th century A.D." Bühler has shown 
that the author of an inscription in the Sun temple at Mandasor, 
one called Vatsabhatti, had not only imitated the style of Kalidasa 
but he actually borrowed some of Kalidasa’s poems as the model 
on his own verses.’ If this is correct, Kalidasa must have lived 
and attained fame before the year 473 A.D. But as the present 
writer is unable to weigh the astronomical evidence of Jacobi, he 
is unable to place the other limit of Kalidasa’s date to 350 A.D. 
But the argument for his date being 375 A.D. gains in strength 
if we can believe that he lived in the court of Vikramaditya 
and that this Vikramaditya was Chandragupta II. On this point 
we have no conclusive evidence. Our conclusion therefore is that 
Kalidasa lived pretty long before the middle of the 6th century 
A.D. But how long it was we are unable to decide. 

I now wish to adduce an altogether new point, which 
I hope, may throw some light on the date of Kalidasa. The 
principle of inheritance in Kautilya’s Arthasdstra differs in a 

L T. Bloch, Z. D. M. G., 1908, p. 671 ff. In J.R.A.S., 1909, p. 740 ff, F. W. 
Thomas has tried to contradict this idea. 

9 Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften 1873, p. 554 ff. and 
Z.D.M.G., 1876, p. 302 ff. | | 

"e Die indischen Inschriften, p. 18 ff. and 24. f; also Kielhorn, N, G. G. W., 1890, 
p. 251 ff. 
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very significant manner from those that are found in Yajhavalkya 
and others. In Kautilya’s Arthasdstra, in the chapter on 
Daya-vibhaga, the sons share the father’s property. In those 
cases in which any of the sons may be dead, his share would 
go to his direct descendants up to the 4th generation ; but when 
aman has no son, the property would go to the brothers, pro- 
vided they are living together, as also the daughters. Under 
certain conditions the nephew also may share, but there is 
no provision for the property of a person going to distant 
relations, the inheritors being limited to sons, daughters, brothers 
and sons of brothers. In the case of those who have none 
of these the property should go to the king after providing 
for the maintenance of the wife and the funeral ceremony of 
the deceased excepting in the case of a Vedic Brahmin." Now 
in the Manu or Yàjhavalkya smrtis, there is no such law and 
the property of a person may go to his wife and other relations. 
In the Yajhavalkya, in the absence of the son or sons the 
property would go first tothe wife and then to daughters, if 
the wife is not living.” Nowhere in the Hindu legal literature 


t addyakam raja haret stri-vrtti-preta-Kdryavaryam, anyatra frofriya-dravyyat, tat 
traividyebhyah prayacchet.— Artha-füstra, Ul, 5. 

a patni-duhitarasciva pitarau bhrdtarastatha | 

tatsutà gotrajá bandhu-sigya-sabrahmacdrinal | 

esamabhdve pürvasya dhanabháguttarottarah | 

svarydtasya hyaputrasya sarvavarnesvayam vidhih i 

— Yüjfüavalkya, II, 8. 135, 136. 

Mitaksará in supporting this view quotes Vrddhamanu 

aputrá $ayanam bhartuh pülayantí vrate sthitd | 

patnyeva dadyüt tatpindam Krtsnamarmhgam labheta ca I 
Vrddhavisnu says— 

aputradhanam patnyabhigdmi. 
Katyayana says— 

patni patyurdhanahari. 
Brhaspati also says— 

asutasya pramitasya patni tadbhágahürini. 
Manu says— 

anapatyasya putrasya mātā ddyamavdpnuydt | 

mütaryapi ca vritáyürh piturmáta hareddhanam — ., 217). 
Manu further says— 

pita haredaputrasya riktham bhrütara eva va | 





ë 
2 








do we find that there is any provision for the property ofa 
person to goto the king except in those extreme cases where 
‘not only no relatives are available but not even a disciple or a 
class-fellow of the person (sisya and sabrahmacarin) ia available.* 
From a study of the older legal treatises it appears that 
it is quite against the spirit of Hindu law that property should be 
allowed to go to the king. It is only when no relations of any des- 
cription, not even disciples and class-fellows, are available that 
property should go to the king. In Kautilya's Arthasastra only 
do we find that in the absence of a daydda, property should go 
to the king but the number of da yadas or inheritors is extremely 
limited, as we have shown above. This was probably due to 
the fact that the Mauryas were greedy and needed wealth and 
therefore changed the older Hindu laws in their own interest, 
so that by restricting the number of inheritors and by providing 
for transmission to the king in the absence of such limited 
inheritors, the state could acquire enormous wealth from rich 
merchants and others. That the Mauryas had the monopoly 
of making images for being sold, shows that they were often 
in want of money and took to such means as selling images 
for money which is quite undignified fora state.* It is quite 
consistent with such a behaviour of the Mauryas with regard 
to collection of money by any means whatsoever that they should 
revise the old Hindu law in their favour so that they could 
secure as much property of the people as possible by restricting the 
number of inheritors and by debarring the wife from inheriting the 
peoperty of the husband. Now in the 6th Act of the Sakuntala, 
the minister sends a letter in which it is stated that a merchant 
named Dhanavrddhi had died in an accident on the sea leaving 


1 Thus Manu (IX. 189) says :— 
itaresürh tu varndndm sarvabhdve harennrpah | 
2 See Püpini's rule Jivikdrthe cdpagye and the Bhá;ya on it— 
apamye ityucyate tatredarh ma siddhati #ivah  skandah — vifükhah iti. kih Kküranarn. 
mauryaih hiranyárthibhih | arecáh prakalpitáh, bhavettüsu na sydt yüstu tah samprati 
pajarthah tasu bhavigyati l 
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no child and he had millions of gold and suggesting also that 
under the circumstances this gold should go to the state. The 
king, Dusyanta, says that enquiry should be made if he had any 
among his wives who was pregnant. The Pratihdrt replies that 
one of his wives is in a state of pregnancy and the king orders 
that the gold of the merchant should go to the child in the 
womb.' This would lead to the supposition that Kalidasa who 
was in all probability referring to a law prevalent in his own 
days, lived at a time when the Maurya laws of inheritance were 
in force even with Hindu kings. This conclusioon seems so 
obvious that we think that we may rely on it and place Kalidasa 
at a later period of the Sungas. He may have been either a 
contemporary of Agnimitra or came shortly after him. 

We have now to see if there are any facts which can be 
adduced against such a conclusion. We find from the Gupta 
inscriptions that in the time of Chandragupta II or Skandagupta, 
Brahminic laws were in force. We know also that Pusyamitra 
had performed an Asvamedha sacrifice and probably thereby 
sought to establish his claim as an orthodox Hindu king and 
it is reasonable to imagine that he had made considerable or 
wholesale changes in the Maurya law and established the old 
Hindu laws. Consequenty, it is reasonable to imagine that 
Kalidasa lives sometime after Pusyamitra and Agnimitra, when 
the Brahminic renaissance had started and when the inheritance 
law of Yajnavalkya or the Dharma-s$ástras had not yet been 
re-introduced by the repeal of the Maurya laws. Had he lived 
in later days, say in the time of Candragupta II, he would have 
found the state laws to be based entirely on old Hindu laws and 


1 Ràja—í(vácayati) viditamastu devapaddnd;, dhanavrddhirandma vanik vàáripathopa- 
jivi nauvyasanena vipannah. sa cdnapatyah. tasya  cünekako[isarnkhyam vasu, tadidaniris 
rdjasvatamdpadyate. iti Írutvd devah pramdnamiti. (savisadam) Kasfam khalvanapatyara, 
Vetravati mahddhanatayd — bahupatnikenánena — bhavitavyvam tadanvifyatdri yadi kdcid- 
Spannasativdsya bharyà syat. 

Pratihari—danim jjeva sükeda urassa sefthino duhidd nivvutta-purhsavand tassa /A.á 
suniadi. 

Rajd—ea khalu grabhah pliryamrkthamarhail gatvalvamarmat yarh brühl | 
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no occasion to refer to a law prevalent during the Maurya 
time as codified in Kautilya's Arthasastra. 

Now, we know by a reference to the 4th canto of the Raghu- 
vamsa that Kalidasa was aware of the Yavanas, the Huns and the 
Persians. Our contacts with the Persians and the Greeks are of 
a very early date and in the the 2nd century B.C. the Greeks had 
invaded the city of Saketa. In the Bhitari inscriptions we have 
a passage. Prof. Raychaudhuri in his Political History of 
Ancient India in commenting on this passage says that the 
enemies mentioned in this Bhitari inscription were outsiders, 
e.g., the Pusyamitras and the Huns. The Huns after the death 
of Atilla, their leader, gradually overcame the resistance of 
Persia when king Feroze was killed in 484 A.D. Swarms of 
these White Huns also assailed the Kusan kingdom of Kabul and 
thence poured into India. They at first came in a comparatively 
small body and were repelled by Skandagupta in 455 A.D. as is 
evident from the Bhitari inscription. About ten years after 
they came in a much greater force and overwhelmed the kingdom 
of Gandhara and Peshawar and penetrated into the heart of the 
Gangetic provinces and overthrew the Gupta Empire. The 
leader of this invasion was Toramana, who established himself 
as a ruler of Malwa in Central India in A.D. 500. Thus if 
Kalidasa had made reference afier seeing the Huns in India, he 
must have written his Raghuvamsa sometime after 455 A.D. 
But in the inscription of Vatsabhatti he is already well-established 
as a great poet in 473 A.D. and this would be unaccountable and 
Kalidasa’s date in that case would not be the first half of the 
4th century. We have, therefore, to assume that when Kalidasa 
refers to the Huns in the 68th verse of the 4th Book of the 
Raghuvamsa, in the North beyond Kashmir on the banks of the 
Indus, he probably refers to some small settlements of Huns who 


1 pitart divamupete víplulár varhfalakgmim | 
bhujabalavijitarir yah pratisthdpya bhüyah \ 
jitamiti paritogsünmütararh sasrahetrdm l 
hataripuriva kryao devakim abhyupetah à 
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had already migrated up to that region. They were undoubtedly 
the White Huns because Kalidasa describes that their cheeks 
became ruddy through fear of Raghu’s prowess. As regards our 
contact with China, we must first note that the author of the 
Periplus tells us of Thine a land of silk, situated where the 
sea-coast ends externally, whence we may gather that the Chryse 
of Pliny was conceived by him as an island lying not only to 
the east of the Ganges but also to the southward of the Chinese 
Empire. The great Western State of China, Ts’in, and the 
city called Thine (meant probably as the genitive of ‘This’) 
was its capital, situated not far above the confluence of the 
Wei river with the Hoang-ho river. The state of Ts'in gradually 
grew in power. The greatest of the Ts'in monarchs was Ts'in 
Chi Hwangti, who ruled from 221-209 B.C., and he was the 
person who began the Great Wall and who pushed the Chinese 
frontier across the Gobi desert making Hami under the Tien-shan 
Mountains his out-post and thus preparing the way for direct 
communication with Bactria. Regular caravan travel between 
China and Bactria is said to have begun in 188 B.C. We thus 
see that Chinese silk very well finds its place in India early in 
the 2nd century B.C. or even earlier. But there was another 
route also of the importation of silk from China by wav of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, Assam and Eastern Bengal early in the 
Christian era. We have thus reasons to believe that if Kalidasa 
lived in the 2nd century B.C. he would not be unacquainted 
with Chinese silk. A part of the Chinese trade was localised at 
the mouth of the Indus. Generally the Chinese silk was 
exchanged for frankincense which was much valued in China. 
Through India the silk yarn passed on to Arabia and Syria and 
thence found its way to the Roman market. A part of the trade 
also passed through Persia, and Aristotle gives an excellent 
account of silk and how it was produced.' 

There are some scholars who believe that Kalidasa lived 
towards the close of the 5th century and was a contemporary of 


í See Scholf —Periplus of the Erythroean Sea, pp. 261-270, 
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Kum: ra zupta and Skandagupta.* In such a case Kalidasa would 
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have lived from about 390 to 460 A.D. There are others again 
who believe that Kalidasa lived in the 6th century A.D.* But 
except for the slight difficulty regarding the possibility of 
Kalidasa's knowledge of the Hun settlement in the North, I am 
convinced that there is no other difficulty in holding that 
Kalidasa lived in the 2nd century B.C. and was probably a 
contemporary of Patanjab, the writer of the Mahabhdsya. If 
Kalidasa had a real knowledge of the Huns he would not have 
located them on the banks of the Indus.* After conquering the 
Huns, Raghu passed on to Kamboja which was the north-eastern 
part of Afghanistan. In the Girnar and Dhauli inscriptions of 
Asoka, Kamboja is mentioned as Kambocha.* If Raghu met the 
Huns on the banks of the Indus and then passed on to Kamboja 


and if that part of the Indus be such as to produce saffron, 


* M. Chakravarti, J.R.A.S., 1903, p. 183 F., 1904, p. 158 ff. B. C, Mazumdar, 
J.R.A.S., 1909, p. 731 ff. ; B. Liebich, Indogerman. Forschungen, 31, p, 200, relies mainly on 
the description of Raghu's conquering expedition in the 4th canto of the Roguvarifa ; Bühler, 
in his Die indischen Inschriften, p. 52, had warned us against making such sweeping 
conclusions ; see also k. B. Pathak Indian Antiquary, 1912, p. 265 IT. ; A. Gawronski in the 
work The Digvijaya of Raghu and some connected problems (Roznik Oryentalistyczny, 
Polnisches Archiv für Orientalistik, Krakau, 1914-1915) sought alsoto prove on the same 
grounds that Kálidása came to the court in the reign of Kumáragup!a and became the femous 
court poct under Skandagupta. Sten Konow in Festschrift Wackernael, 1923, p. 4, 
regards the Kumdra-sambhava as being written in celebration of the birth of the Gupta 
Emperor Kumáragupta or of his successor Skandagupts. See also E. Windisch, Geschichte 
der Sanskriphilologie Grundriss I, 1B), p. 175, Note 2. 

8 A.F.R. Hoernle, Indian Antiquary, 1912, p. 156, says that Yasodharman who 
defeated or helped to defeat the Huns in the legendary Vikramaditya, though Yas$odharman is 
not known to have ever borne the title to Vikramaditya. Such a view is held by D. R. 
Bhándürkar, (Ann. Bh. Inst., 8, 1926-27, p. 200 f. and Asutosh Memorial Volume, p. 72 (T. ; 
MM. Haraprasáda SSšstI (J.B. O. R.S., 2. 1916, p. 31 M., p. 391 ff.) as also B. C. 
Mazumder, Ibid. p. 388 fT.) believed that Kālidāsa be onged to the second half of (be period 
between 404 and 533 A. D, 

s The verse runs as follows: 

vinitádhvaframüstasya sindhutiravicestanaih | 
dudhuvurvàjinah skandhan lagnakunkumakefardn i 
tatra han@varodhdnam bhartrgu vyaktavikramami | 
kapolapütaládeli babhüva raghueesfitam | 
—Raghuvar:ía, IV, 67-8. 
4 See N. L. Das The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India. 
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he must have passed through the Gandhara country on the border 
of Kashmir, gone westwards and then southwards to Kamboja’. 
At the time of return he is said to have mounted up on the Hima- 
layas and then come down. It is not described that he crossed the 
Himalayas for reaching the land of the Huns. Now, we know 
that Kashmir is the only country that produces saffron. It seems, 
therefore, that some parts of the KaSshmira-Gandhara country was 
regarded by him as being the home of the Huns. Now, this 
would be impossible, for the Huns lived in the Oxus Valley and 
when they invaded India they over-ran the whole country 
and in such a case there would be no meaning in supp sing the 
Gandhara-Ka$mira country on the banks of the Indus to be the 

"home of the Huns. It may, therefore, be reasonably supposed that 
Kalidasa had no direct knowledge of the Huns. He only knew 
probably by hearsay that the Huns lived in the north and located 
them on the banks of the Indus quite erroneously. It is not 
impossible for a cultured man living in the 2nd century B.C. to 
have heard the name of the White Huns who lived somewhere 
in the north. The reference to the Huns therefore does not imply 
that he lived at the time of the Hun invasion or that he had any 
definite knowledge of the Huns excepting that they were White 
and that they lived somewhere in the north.’ 

Just as there isa great controversy regarding the date of 
Kalidasa so there is not yet a complete unanimity regarding 

Kālidāsa who had already established his fame on the most firm 
basis by the first half of the 7th century. He is mentioned by 

“the great poet Bana and also in an inscription of the year 634, 
as a famous poet.” * 

1 The Huns are freely mentioned inthe Ramayana and the Mahabharata and it cannot 
be argued that all such passages were interpolated after the 5th century A.D. The Huns 
may have had small settlements in the Northern mountains yet un:rthed by historical 
researches and they may have floated into India as mercenaries seeking employment. 

3 Refer to the inscription of the Megati temple, Aihole ` see Flect, Indian Anrigwary, 
1879, p. 237 ff. and Kielhorn Epigraphica Indica, 6. p. 1-12 ; also Indian Antiguary 20, 1891, 
p. 190. It seems also evident from the researches of the above sch. lar that the authors of the 


Prafaiti inscriptions of the 6th century and even of the inscriptions Of Cambodia of the 
beginning of the 7th centnry were familiar with Kalidása's Raghu voam Zo, 


O.P. 220—93 
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|. Aufrecht has enumerated the names of the works that pass 
under the name of Kalidasa. The verses of Kalidasa quoted in 
the anthologies’ have been collected by Aufrecht and Thomas.’ 
Some later poets also called themselues Nava-kalidasa or Abhinava- 
kalidasa.* It is said that there were three Kalidasas : one under 
Vikramaditya, one under Bhoja and one under the Emperor 


Akbar.* Inthe anthology Hariharávali an Akbariya Kalidasa 
is quoted. 


But it seems certain that Kalidasa was the author of a drama 
called the Abhijnana-Sakuntala, a drama called the Vikramorvasi 
and a drama called the Malavikdgnimitra, an epic poem called the 
Raghuvamsa, a semi-epic poem called the Kumara-sambhava, a 


lyric poem called the Megha-düta and another lyrical piece called 
the Rtu-samhdara.° 

Kalidasa has been regarded as one of the greatest poets 
of India not only on the testimony of Indian authors but also 
that of European authors." Kalidasa wrote two epics, Kumara- 
sambhava and Raghu-vamsa, of which probably Kumüára-sambhava 
is earlier. 


See Indian Antiquary, 1872, 340 ff. and C. C., 1, 99, 

Z.D.M.G., 1885, 306 (T. : Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya, 30 IT. 

Aufrecht, C.C., I, 24, 280. 

Weber, Z.D.M.G., 22, 713 ; 27, 175 f. and 182 ; Peterson, Subhagíta, 18 ff. 

& Other works attibuted to him are Srügüra-fataka, Srigdra-tilaka, Nalodaya, a poem 
of4 cantos, and Dvyatri;nfatputtaliká. A number of other works are attributed to Kālidāsa 
in Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum ; Ambdastava, — Külistotra, Kdvyandjakdlarkdra, 
Candiküdandakastotra, Durghafa-kávya, Navaratna-mald, — pugpabüna-vildsa, ` Rükgsosa- 
kayya, Rama-setu, Laghu-stava, Vidvadvinodaküvya, WVrnddvana-kdvya, Srñgara-sara, 
Syamala-dandaka, Sruta-bodha. 1 have already spoken of three Kālidāsas. But there are 
at least 7 or 8 Kalidasas. In addition to Akbariya Kālidāsa, we have Kālidāsa the writer 
of Gaágüstava and Mangalaystaka ; Kālidāsa the writer of  Jyotirvidübharana: Kalidasa 
the writer of lexicon Ratna kosa; Kálidása-Ganaka the writer of Satru-pardjaya- 
svara-Sastra-sdra; Kālidāsa, the author of Suddhi-candrika ; Kalidasa, son of Balabbadra, 
author of Kunda-pravandha ; Kalidasa, son of Ramagovinda of the 18th century, the author of 
Tripurasundari-stuti -kávya. There is also a Kālidāsa Nandin who was a poct anda Kālidāsa 
Miéra grandfather of Muralidhara. Most of these MSS. are available, 

e Thus see Harihiravali — Sáraga-dhara-paddheti (the testimony of Krsnabhajta). 
Kalidása et l'art Poetique, Paris, 1917, p. 119 (f. ; also A Literary Estimate of Kalidasa by 
A. Hillebrandt Kalidasa, Breslau, 1921. Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature. 
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The Kumara sambhava* deals with the story that the gods 
being terrorised by Tarakasura first approached Brahma and 
then being advised that only a son of Siva could defeat him, tried 
through the help ofIndra to fascinate Siva with the grace and 
beauty of Parvati but failed. Parvati, however, resorted to tapas 
and thereby attracted Siva and they were then married. This 
forms the story of the first eight cantos over which the most 
celebrated commentator, Mallinatha, has written a commentary. 
The other nine cantos deal with the birth of Kumara, his leader- 
ship of the gods’ army and the final destruction of Tarakasura. 
It has been often doubted with justice whether the later nine 
cantos were written by Kalidasa or not. No definite opinion can 
be pronounced on the matter. A commentary on these later nine 


t The first 7 cantos of Kumdrasambhava were edited and translated into Latin by A. F. 
Stenzler, London, 1838. The first 8 cantos with Mallinàtha's commentary, edited with 
English and Bengali translation by Srish Ch. Chakravartl, Dacca, 1901. Cantos 1-5, 
with English translation by M. R. Kale and S. R. Dharanidhara, Bombay, 1907; with 
commentary of Mallinátha on sargas I-VIII and of Sitáráma on VIII-XVII, ed. by V.L.S 
Bansikar N.S.P., 4th ed , 1908; sargas I- VIII with two commentaries by Ganapati Sastr? in 
T.S.S. Nos, 27, 32, 36, 1913-14. With commentaries ed, by Kanakalaté Thakkura, Benares, 
1923 (Haridas Sanskrit. series, No. 14) Cantos I-V with a Sanskrit commentary (Bà/a- 
bodhini) by S. D. Gajendragadkar, Introd., translation, etc. by R. D. Karmakar, Bombay, 
1923. English translation of the first seven cantos by R. T. H. Griffith (The Birth of the War- 
God, a Poem by Kalidasa, 2nd Ed., London 1879.) German translation of cantos I-VIII in 
prose by Walter, Miischen-Leipzig, 1913. Cantos III-V translated into German by 


Hannah Neckel in Beitrage zur Sprachund  Wolkerkunde, | Festschrift Hillebrandt. Halle, 


1913. A French translation by H. Franche (Küálidása, Oeuvres compl.tes, 1860). Cantos 
VIII-XVII were first published in Pandit, Vol I, 1866. In the same journal (I, 656, 
128 M., 141 f. ; II, 88) the question of the authenticity of these cantos was discussed by 
Indian scholars; on this see Weber in Z.D.M.G., 27, 174 f, and Indische Streifen, 
3, 217 fL, 241 f. The story of the Aumdrasambhava was acted in 18 tableaux by Indian 
women and children according to the translation by Griffith at the Court Theatre in London 
in March, 1912 (As. Quart Rev., N. S., 1, 1913, p. 327)- 

Many commentaries were written on the Aumdrasambhava, such as Paddrtha-dipika 
Anvaya-ldpikà by Krsnapati Sarman ; also commentaries by Krspamitrücárya, Gopalananda 
(Sarüvali), by Govindaiima ` (DhAlramjaniká), by  Caritravardbara — (Sisuhiraisini), by 
Jinabhadra Sort (BUlabodhin!), by Narahari. Narayana, Prabhakara, Brhaspati Bharatasena 
(Sabodha), Bhigmamisra Maithila, Munl-Matiratna (^vacáüri).  Mallinàtha (Sef vant). 
Raghupati (FyakAydsudha), Vatsa, Anandadevayani Vallabha, Vallabhadeva, Vindbyegvart- 
prasáda (Kathambhütika), Vyüsavatsa (Situhitaisin!) and Hericarona Dasa (Devasena). 

Most of these MSS, are available, 
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itos by Sitarama, Kavi$vara has been printed by the Nirnaya- 
sagara Press in 1893. The first canto deals with the description 
of the Himalayas which fails to impress upon us the sublimity 
of the great mountain as well as the childhood of Parvati. The 
second canto deals with the philosophical hymn of adoration 
to Brahma on Samkhya lines. The third canto deals with 
the advent of untimely spring in the hermitage of Siva, the 
effort of Madana to captivate Siva, his destruction by the anger 
of Siva and the final disappearance of Siva from the scene 
of disturbance. The fourth canto deals with the sorrowing 
of Kama’s wife Rati, which does not rouse our sympathy so much 
for the sufferer as it rouses the amorous sentiments due to the 
amorous reminiscences of the wife as expressed in weeping. The 
&fth canto shows the determination of Parvati to attain holy 
and immortal’grace through tapas whereby she attracts Siva who 
comes to her as a brahmacári and we havean excellent dialogue 
between Siva and Parvati as also the description of Parvati's tapas. 
The 6th, 7th and 8th refer to the arrangement and final execution 
ofthe marriage. The 5th canto as wellas portions of the 3rd 
canto are of real poetic value.’ 


1 The auihenticily ofthe 8th canto has been objected to on the ground that the descrip- 
tion of the amorous pleasure of Párvati and Siva is as unsuitab'e as the description of 
such pleasurs on the part of one’s parents. But Anandavardhana in his Dhvanydloka, MT, 
6, p. 137, holds that it depends upon the talent of the poet and he himself refers to the canto 
VILL of the Kumürasambhava. Mammata in his Kdvyaprakdfa, VII criticises the descrip- 
tion of the love-scenes of Siva and Parvati. Vümana cites examples from this canto in two 
passages of his Poetics (4.3.33). The passage, referred to by Vámana, is Kumdrasambhava, 
8.63. Thus in Váümana's time the 8th canto was in existence. Mallinátha however wrote 
a commentary only on cantos I-VIII. The earlier commentator Arunpagirinátba (Gapapati 
Sastri. T.S.S., 37, Preface) also commented on the first 8 sargas. There is a great simi- 
larity between the Sivarahasya of the Sankarasamhita of the Skandapurüna and Kumdra- 
sambhava. This can be explained on the assumption that the author of the Sivarahasya had 
utilised the first 8 captos of the Kumarasambhava and the latter part of it may have been the 
original of the spurious cantos of the Kumdrasambhava—see Weber, in Z. D. M. G.. 27, 179, 
190 ff. and Pandit, Vol. ITI, 19 ff, 85. In the 14th century the Jaina Jayašekhara wrote 
another epic calied the Kumürasambhava, (Peterson III, Rep, Extra, 251 f.) Udbhajs 
al comp sed a Kumürasambhava, verses from which are quoted in his Alamkara-Sarhgraha. 
Tous we had three Kumdrasambhavas, 
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Mainly on the ground that Mallinatha's commentary is not 
available for cantos LX-XVII, it has been held by many that these 
cantos did not belong to Kalidasa. But the style and the manner 
of expression in these cantos do not seem to reveal an alien hand. 
All that was objectionable was the 8th canto but since that canto 
was in existence in the time of Vamana, there is no internal 
evidence that these cantos did not belong to Kalidasa. There 
is practically no external evidence that they did not belong to 
Kalidasa. On the other hand the existence of the contents 
of all these cantos in the Siva-rahasya may be regarded as a proof 
that these cantos of Kalidasa were known to the author of the 
Siva-rahasya. There seems to be no point in the argument 
that only the first 8 cantos were utilised by the author of the Siva- 
rahasya and that the other portion of the Siva-rahasya was the 
original from which these cantos of the Kumara-sambhava have 
been spuriously put forth by some unknown author. A reference 
tothe contents ofthe Siva-rahasya shows that the story given 
there does not agree so closely either in the first or in the 
second part, as could convince us that the author of the Siva- 
rahasya had based his plot ofthe first part on Kalidasa’s first 
8 cantos of the Kumara-sambhava, or that the so-called spurious 
part of the Kumara-sambhava was based on the other part of the 
story in the Siva-rahasya though there are occasional similarities 
of description. There are some very essential divergences. 
This compels us to think that both Kalidasa and the author 
of the Siva-rahasya had based their story on some other version 
of it which was available to both Kalidasa and the author of the 
Siva-rahasya. The argument, therefore, that this spurious part 
of the Kumara-sambhava was based on the Siva-rahasya, falls to 
the ground. 

The other epic written by Kalidasa is Raghu-vamsa or the 
story on Raghu's line, in which the poet takes up the life and 
deeds of some of Rama’s ancestors and descendants. 


1 Text with Latin translation, edited by A.F- Stenzler, London, 183". Among th: 
Indian editions, that by Shanker P. Pandit in BSS, 1869-1874, with Mallinátha's commen 
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t is indeed difficult to ascertain what may have been the 
original source from which the materials regarding the king of 
the line of Raghu were drawn upon. It was certainly not the 


e 


Raghu, Aja and others, we are unable to locate the exact sources. 
It seems to us that Kalidasa had some purpose before his mind 
which stimulated him to paint in glorious colours the character, 
the exploits and the adventures of the old kings of the glorious 
days of the supremacy of the Hindu kings. Though the Raghu- 
vamséa paints before us in golden colours the character of Diltpa, 
Raghu and his descendants and as such may be regarded as a world 
devoid of unity, yet we can never feel it. It never strikes us that 
as Kalidasa passes from one to another, there is any real 
break in the treatment of new personalities. There is one 
pattern of life through most of these personalities. As we pass 
from one king to another, we feel as if the same character is 
being displayed from aspect to aspect, from one side to another. 
It appears that most of these characters could be combined and 
rolled up as if they delineated the same hero in different circums- 
tances and perspectives. 

Thus, in the first two cantos we have the description of 
king Dillpa anxious for his progeny for fear of suspension of 
libations and offerings of food to the ancestors. He goes to the 
hermitage of the priest Va$istha and is told of his transgression 


tary, and that by G. R. Nandargikar (3rd Ed., Bombay, 1897) with Mallinüátha's comn:«ntary, 
numerous explanatory notes and a complete English translation in prose, are to Ec ; ecom- 
mended, English translation by P. de Lacy Johnstone, London, 190?, Book | of the 
Roghu-vamsa translated in verse by J. Murray Mitchell in J,B.R.A,S., No. VI. Oct, 1843, 
p, 308 ff. Extracts translated by Ralph T. H. Griffith, from the Sanskrit, Allahabad, 1912. 
There is a beautiful, though a very free and abridged, translation in German ver: e by 
Ad. Fr, Graf von Schack, Orient und Occident, IIT, Stuttgart, 1890. There is a poetical 
German translation of the first 31 verses by E. Leumann in Festschrift Windisch, p. 43 fi., 
and a complete German prose translation by O. Walter, München-Leipzig, 1914, 
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and is advised expiation by tending the divine cow of his hermi- 
tage. The cow tests the king by creating a phantom lion ready 
to kill the cow. By her magic she arrests the king’s hands. 
The king cannot strike the lion but offers his body to the lion in 
lieu of the life of the cow. The cow is pleased and the king has 
the benediction thata child will be born to him. Here two 
traits of the pattern king of the golden age are shown. (1) A 
king should marry for the sake of the progeny who can offer food 
and water to the ancestors. (2) A Ksattriya should offer his own 
life in protecting one who seeks his protection. The scene 
changes. His wife Sulaksana becomes pregnant in the 3rd canto 
and Raghu is born and the king is relieved from his debt to his 
ancestors. Raghu grows and is made the crown-prince. Dilipa 
performs the Asvamedha sacrifice and Raghu is appointed in 
charge of the horse and fights with Indra and though he is 
defeated, he secures the boon from Indra that his father should 
have the merit of the Asvamedha sacrifice. Dilipa takes vana- 
prastha and in the 4th canto king Raghu starts his conquering 
career (digvijaya). In the 5th canto Kautsa, a disciple of Vara- 
tantu, approaches Raghu, when he had just finished the sacrifice 
in which he had given away his all, for the payment of his fees 
to the teacher and Raghu draws the money for him from Kuvera. 
Raghu has a son called Aja. The son grows, is educated and is 
sent to the svayamvara of Indumati, sister of Bhoja. In the 
6th canto we have the description of the svaynmtvara of Indumati, 
in which Aja succeeds in being chosen by Indumati among a 
large number of kings. In the 7th canto he marries Indumat! 
and is attacked by her unsuccessful suitors and comes out victori- 
ous. In the 8th canto Aja becomes king but by the accident of a 
heavenly garland falling upon Indumati, she dies and we have the 
pathetic grief of Aja for her. In the 9th, Aja's son DaSaratha 
becomes king and we have the hunting scene of DaSaratha. In 
the 10th, we have the sons born to DaSaratha and from the 11th 
begins the career of Rama. Kalidasa had the good sense not to 
attempt rivalling the great master Valmiki and he passed off the 





general episodes of Rama's story described in the Ramayana in a 
= brief manner. He tried to show his skill in new descriptions 
of events and episodes which Vakmiki had not emphasised. He 
banishes Sita though he knew that she was sinless and in the 
character of Sita we have the character of an ideal Hindu wife 
who is prepared to bear any suffering that is imposed on her by 
her husband with sweetness and good grace. Execution of 
Sambuka is described with approbation and in the 15th canto we 
have the tragedy of Laksmana’s renouncing his life in the Sarayū 
and Rama also proceeds northwards and ultimately becomes 
merged in his own divine form. In the 16th canto Kusa, 
Rama's son, ascends the throne and he rebuilds the city of 
Ayodhya which was deserted by the citizens of Ayodhya when 
Rama departed for Heaven. There is also here charming des- 
criptions of amorous love scenes and KuSa is married to Kumud- 
vati, daughter of the Naga king. Inthe 17th canto Kusa begets 
a son called Atithi. Ku$a dies fighting the demons as an ally to 
Indra and Kumudvati also dies with him. Ministers make 
Atithi the king and we have the description of the ascension 
ceremony. We have here the description of the manner in which 
a dutiful king conducted his affairs. Atithi also performs an 
Aévamedha ceremony. He had married the daughter of the king 
of the Nisada and after him his son Nala becomes the king. 
He had a son called Pundarika and thus we have a series of other 
kings KZ we come to Agnivarna. He was a debauchee and 
spent his time with women and ultimately died having no son and 
suffering from diseases. At his death the ministers and the 
people made the chief queen the Regent and with this description 
in the 19th canto the work closes. 

If we review the characters of the different kings that have 
been emphasised we find that in each of them various royal traits 
have been described. The race of the king degenerated by 
marrying princesses of Non-Aryan tribes like the Nisadas and 
the Nagas and we have the tragic end of the race with the king 
Agnivarna who spends his time in debauchery. 
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KALIDASA (RAGHUVAMSA) 


It has been remarked that in drawing Agnivarna’s character, 
Kalidasa was displaying and illustrating his knowledge of the 
Kama-sastra, but it does not seem to us to be correct ; for, in the 
first place, mere delineation of sensuality is not an illustration 
from the Kdma-sdstra, and in the second place, Kalidasa is never 
known to usto demonstrate any pedantry. J.J. Meyer in the 
Introduction to his edition of Dasa-kumdra-carita appreciates 
the joyous and purely amorous life of Agnivarna, though his 
end is so tragic. R. Schmidt in his work on the Love and 
Marriage in Ancient and Modern India, Berlin, 1904 also refers 
to it. 

Winternitz in the third volume of his History of Indian 
Litrature assures us that in Dhara there existed copies of Raghu- 
vamga containing 26 cantos, and S.P. Pandit in 1874, in the 
Preface to his edition of Raghu-vamsa, says that a person in 
Ujjayini had a manuscript of Raghu-vamsa up to the 25th canto. 
But the commentators do not know anything more than the 
19th canto. 

Kalidasa's Abhijnana-sahuntala is the most famous of all 
Sanskrit dramas. It is one of the first works of Sanskrit literature 
that was known early in Europe. Sir William Jones translated 
it in 1789, thirty-two years after the Battle of Plassey and in 1791 
it was translated by George Forster into German. Herder and 
Geothe were struck with wonder on reading this drama in 
translation. Geothe expressed his appreciation of Sakuntala in 
a poem in 1791 and many years later he wrote to Chezy, the 
French publisher of Sanskrit texts of Sakuntala in 1830 in the 
most appreciative manner. 

There is a story both in the Mahabharata and in the 
Padma-purana which corresponds in general with the story of the 
Sakuntala of Kalidasa but the kernel of the story has been 
worked by Kalidasa in an entirely different and masterly manner. 
Kalidasa's story, however, is more akin to the Padma-purana 
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than to the Mahabhaárata." There is a native saying that 
Sakuntala is the best product of Kalidasa and therein also the 
4th Act is the best. The work Abhijndna-sakuntalam had 
many commentaries in the past. ^ The simple story of the 
drama is that king Dusyanta had on his hunting tour visited 
the hermitage of Kanva, where he met Sakuntala and her two 
friends Priyamvada and  Anasaya. He fell in love with 
Sakuntala when Kanva was away and after spending some time 
with her, returned to the city promising to send for her shortly. 
In the meanwhile, while Sakuntala was plunged in a state of 
grief through the separation, she failed to hear the call of the 
angry sage Durvasa asking hospitality and was crused by him, 
On account of the curse Dusyanta forgot all about Sakuntala. 
Kanva on his return found his adopted child Sakuntala (daughter 
of Vi$vamitra and the heavenly nymph Menaka) in a state of 
pregnancy and sent her to Dusyanta's court, The latter failed 
to recognise her and sent her away. She was taken by her 
mother up in Heaven. Sakuntala had dropped the ring that the 
king had given herin water. This ring was later found and 
the king at once remembered the whole thing and was smitten 
with grief. Dusyanta later on had to go to Heaven in order to 
help Indra in his fight with the demons. There he met Sakuntala 
and his son and they were again united. 


1 Winternitz had written in 1897 that Kālidāsa had followed the version of Padma- 
purdga ^ as available in the Southern recension of the Sakuntalopdkhydna; Indian 
Antiquary, 1898, p. 136. But Beharilal Sircar in his Bengali book Sakuntala-rahosya had 
already expressed the view in 1896. But the point in question is as to whether Kalidasa 
borrowed from the Padmnapurana or the writer of the Padmapuriga borrowed from 
Kālidāsa. Itis also an unfortunate matter that we have no reliable edition of the Padmd- 
purdna from which we may make a proper judgment. A careful comparison has been made 
between the Mahübhüra'ra episode and the story of Sakuntali by Berthold Muller in his 
article Kalidasa's Sakuntala and Its Source in 1874. 

3 kālidāsasya sarvasvam abhijflána$akuntalam | 

tatrápl ca caturtho'nko yatra yati faknntalà l 
—Quoted by G. R. Nandargikar in the Introduction in his Raghuvarisa. 

s Commentary by Abhirima Bhajta, Kajayavema (Kumdragirirdjiya) Krsnanátha 

Paficanana, Candraéíckhara, Damaruvallabha, Náráyana Bhat((a (Prakpta-viveti), Rüghava 


Bhatta (Artha-d yotanikà), Ramabhadra, Sankara (Rasa-candrika) and by Srinivasa Bbat(a. 
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The character of Sakuntala was very sweet so far as in her 
tenderness and sympathy she had made herself one as it were 
with the trees and animals of the hermitage but she was more 
spirited than Sita and gave Dusyanta some hot words when she 
was repulsed. Dusyanta was a type of the old Hindu kings who 
indulged in Gandharva marriage and whose behaviour was quite 
in consonance with Vedic customs. It has been suggested that ` 
the Gandharva marriage was at this time going out of practice 
and that Kalidasa's opinion was that such passionate marriages 
proved often disastrous. We do not find any Gandharva marriage 
among the kines of the Raghu line. 

The Vikramorvast is a drama of 5 Acts, while Sakuntala 
is one of 7 Acts. The story is as follows :— 

When Urvasi, a heavenly nymph, was returning from 
Kuvera, she was attacked by the demon Kest. The king Pururava 
on hearing her cries saved her from the demon and they became 
mutually attracted towards each other. Urvasi then approached 
the king and left a note of love to him. But she had to hurry 
away for a dramatic performance in Heaven. Urva$i again 
returned to the king. The king then went to the Kailasa 
mountain for enjoyment. There finding Pururava attached to 
a Vidyadhara girl called Udakavati, Urvasi became jealous and 
in straying about entered into a prohibited garden where she 
was changed into a creeper and the love-sick king went about 
from place to place searching her. The maddened king began 
to sing songs and dance. Urvasi, however, came to life with 
the touch of a jewel. They again returned to the kingdom. In 
the meanwhile the jewel was carried away by a bird. The jewel, 
however, fell down from the sky with an arrow attached to it 
containing the name of Ayu, the son of Pururava and Urvast. 
At that time an ascetic woman came with a boy, who was the 
son of Urvasi and Pururava. At this time Urvasi entered. 
Urvasl then told him that she had a curse that when she 
sees the face of her son, she should return to Heaven and 
for that reason she had sent away the son for training without 
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looking at his face and now she has to return. The king then 
arranged for anointing his son. Narada came at this time and 
told him that Indra had allowed Urvasi to stay with him all 
his life. 

The story of the Vikramorvasi is based upon the brief story 
given in the Matsya-puràána, Chapter 24. 

The title Vikramorvast means vikramena hrta urvast ie., 
Urvasi who was taken from the hands of a demon by bravery. 
In the commentary of Katayavema the title is explained as the 
drama of Vikrama and Urvasi.' 

The Malavikagnimitra is a drama in 5 Acts, relating the 
love story between king Agnimitra and Malavika. It is probable 
that Malavikagnimitra was the first drama written by Kalidasa. 
The second probably was Vikramorvast, ‘and the third 
Abhijhana-sakuntalam.' The hero Agnimitra was the son of 
Pusyamitra, a king of the Sunga dynasty, who lived 
185 A.D. 

The Megha-düta of Kalidasa wherein a Yaksa, separated 
from his wife, is supposed to address the cloud to bear his 


in 


1 In many of the MSS. the drama has been described as nayaka, in other as trofaka. 

A critical edition of the Vikramorvasi by R Lenz (Berlin, 1813) and a German transla- 
tion were published by Bollensen in 1846 and Sankara P. Pandit also published an edition in 
1789 in Bombay. The Southern recension was published by R. Pischel (Monatsberichte 
der akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1875). 

Sankara P. Pandit in the Introduction to his edition and so also T. H. Bloch in his 
work on Vararuci and Hemacandra, 1893, expressed a doubt regarding the authenticity of 
the Prakrt ślokas in apabhramía in the 5th Act. H. Jacobi also ia his Bhavisattakha of 
Dhanapála says that the liberty in apabhramía found here is probably due to pantomimic 
conditions of dancing. Pischel in his Materialien zur kenntanis des apabhraméa, Berlin, 1920, 
and Konow (G. G. A. 1890, 475 ff. ) hold the verses to be genuine. 

K.G. A. Hoefer, Berlin, 1837, B. Hirgel, 1838, Lobedanz, 1861 and Fritze had trans- 
lated Vikramorvasi into German. Wilson, of course, had translated it in his Hindu Theatre 
but the work had also been translated in French, Swedish, Italian, Spanish and Czech. 
A. Hillebrandt and Muir also wrote on the subject of Vikramorvasi, 

u It was published by Sañkara P. Pandit, in B.S.A Series in 1869. O.F. Tullberg 
published in Bonn, 1840, an uncritical edition of the work. A critical introduction to it 
was written by C. Cappeller, Observationes ad Kaltddsae Málavikügnimitram, Diss., 
Regimonti, 1858 ; F, Haag, Zur text Kritik und Erklarund von Kálidása Málavikügnimitra, 
Franenféld, 1872 ; see also Bokensen, Z.D.M.G., 1859, 480 (T. A. Weber, Z.D.M.G., 1860, 

. 261 ff, 
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message to his wife, is the best known lyric in Sanskrit literature. 
It is divided into two parts. In the first part the Yaksa is 
supposed to describe the route that his messenger should take 
from Ramagiri to Alaka and we have here a description of natural 
scenes of the various countries through which the cloud passed. 
The second part, called the  Uttara-megha, deals with the 
description of Alaka and the message. Kalidasa’s Megha-dita 
has been not only widely appreciated in India through centuries 
but also by many Western scholars and poets. Thus, Goethe 
speaking of Megha-düta said; “The first acquaintance with this 
work made an epoch in our life".  . 

The Megha-düta had many commentaries.*- The Megha- 
data had many imitations. One of these is Pavana-dita, 
written by the poet Dhoyi, in which a Gandharva maiden sends 
the wind as her messenger to king Laksmanasena.* Rdpa- 
goswami in the 16th century wrote his Hamsa-dita, where 


1 It was published by Gildemeister in Bonn, and the critical Introduction and Glossary 
by A. F. Stenzler, Breslau, 1874. The commentary of Mallinatha with the text was pub- 
lished by N. B. Godabole and K. K. Paraba, Bombay, 1886. The best edition is that 
of B. Hu'tzeh with the old commentary of Vallabhadeva, 1911. It was translated into 
English verse by H. H. Wilson in 1813 together with parallel passages from classical and 
English poetry, We have another edition with prose translation by C. Schutz, Biclepeld 
1859. Maxmuller published a metrical translation (Kónigsberg, 1847). E. Muir gave another 
rendering of it in his Classical Poetry of India, 111, 90 IT., another by L. Fritze (Chemnitz, 
1879) in which he had utilised the manuscript prose translation by Stenzler. A French 
translation was made by A. Guerinot, Paris, 1902. An anonymous English translation 
appeared in Pafdit, Vol. II. English prose translation was made by Jacob, Pathak and 
Nandargikar. 

a Some of these commentaries are :—Avacéri, Kathambiaiil, Meghalata, Mdlatl by 
Kalyanamalla, Manoramà by Kavicandra, Rasadipikd by Jagaddhara, Tattva-dipika by 
Bhagiratha Miéra, Sañjivani by Mallinitha, Mukravali by Rámanátha, Sísva-hítaisini by 
Laksminivasa, — Durbodha-pada-bhanjika by Visvanatha, — Megha-dütürtha-muktüvall by 
Vigvanatha Mifra, Türparya-dipika by Sanátana Sarmá, Meghadird vacüri by Sumativijaya . 
also commentaries by Haridása, Saívata, Vallabha, Vacaspatigovinda, Rima Upadhyaya. 
Mahimasimhagani, Bharatasena, Divákara, Janendra, Janürdana, Cintamani, K semasiriha- 
gani, Krspadasa, Uddyotakara and others. 

There was another Jaina Megha-düta written by Merutunga of the 14th century who 
wrote Prabandha-cintdmani in 1306 and a medical work called Karikdla-dhydva-varttika. 

s It was published by N. Chakravarty in J. A.S.B., 1905 ; see Pischel also and Aufrecht 
Z.D.M.G., 1900, 616 fT, There is also another Pavana-dita by Vádicandra Süri ' 











the swan is made the messenger of Radhato Krsna. Padanka- 
data by Krsnabhatta Sarvabhauma (1723 A.D.), a blind imitation 
of Megha-data called the Suka-sandesa by Laksmidasa and two 
works bearing the title of Uddhava-data by one unknown author 
and by the poet Madhava of the 17th century." The poet 
Visnudasa wrote the Mano-düta. Another work of the same name 
was written by Vrajanatha in 1758.  Megha-düta was again 
translated into Singhalese and imitations also took place there. It 
was also translated into Tibetan about the 13th century and it 
exists in the Tangyur collection. This version was translated 
into German by Beckh in 1906.* 

Rtu-samhara is a work which describes the six seasons in 


beautiful poems'*^ The work Srngara-tilaka is also ascribed to 
Kalidasa.*" 


The work called Ghata-karpara is a small work written in 22 
verses, in which a young woman sends in the rainy season her 
greetings to her husband through the cloud."* 


1 Suka-sandefa has been published by Maharaja Rümavarman of Travancore (J.R.A.S. 
1884, p. 401 ff.). The work is well-known in the Malabar (J.R.A.S,, 1910, p. 638). 

2 See also the article by Buth and Beck in SBA.. 1895, 268 f, and 281 ff. (Ein Beiträg 
zur Textkritik von Kālidāsas Meghadüta, Berlin, 190). 

s The genuineness of the Rtu-samhüra has been doubted in many quarters. See 
J. Nobel (Z.D.M.G., 1912, 275 fI., 1919, 194 f,. J R. A.S., 1913, 401 IT.) wherein he attempts 
to prove that the Rtu samhdra is a renuine work of Kálidása. He is supported in it by 
A. B. Keith. (J.R.A.S., 1912, 1066 ff); It is universally believed that it is a genuine 
work of Kalidasa. Yet in the Mandasor inscription of 472 A.D. verses from Rtu-samhara 
are also found imitated, It is curious however that verses from the Riu-semhara should 
not be found quoted either inthe works of authority of Sanskrit verses or in works of the 
poctics. See Harichand’s Kalidasa, "p. 240 IT. Vidveévara, however, in his Sad-rtu varnana 
written in the 18th century imitated verses from the Rtu-samhara, 

4 The Megha-dáta and the Srügüra-tilaka were edited by Gildemeister, Bonn, 1811. 
There is also a work called Srügüra-fataka, which is attributed to Kālidāsa. It is, however, 
a sort of compilation. Another work called Sydmald-dandaka, in prose, is also attributed to 
Kalidasa, It consists of hymns tothe goddess Durgà, intersrered with prose and has been 
translated into Tibetan as the Sarasvatistotra and Mangalüs(aka (see F. W. Thomas, 
J.R.A.S., 1903, p. 785 ff. The Marigalüsiaka exists also in Sanskrit MS.). 

s Published with translation by G M. Dursch, Berlin, 1828; —— * ff; French 

ranslat by Chézy ().A., 1823, I, p. 39 M); German translation by Hoecier (Indische 
ok IL p. 129 ff., and Bohlen, Das alte Indien, Königsberg, 830, 380 (T; sce also 
Eggcling's India Office Catalogue, VV, p. 1427 f. 
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I have already pointed out that there is really no justification 
in thinking that Kalidasa belonged to the court of Vikramaditya. 
But, be that as it may, it appears that Prof. Shemvanekar's 
article as published in the Journal of the University of Bombay, 
I, pp. 232-246, seems definitely to prove that the son of 
Mahendraditya assumed the title of Vikramaditya in the Ist 
century B.C. This would fit in with the Vikramaditya tradition 
of Kalidasa as well. ASvaghosa is generally placed in the 1st 
century A.D. Cowell had argued that Kalidasa is indebted to 
A$vaghosa. Since then scholars have been dubious as to the 
exact relation between A$vaghosa and Kalidasa. It seems to us, 
however, that the arguments put forward by Prof. Chatterjee 
(Allahabad University Studies, No. 2, pp. 80-114) and Prof. 
Roy (Sakuntala, Introduction, pp. 19-28) definitely prove 
Kalidasa to be the model and fountain of inspiration of 
A$vaghosa. We have already shown that the Huns were known 
to the Indians from pretty early times, and on this subject one 
may also consult J. U. B., I, p. 245; Allahabad University 
Studies, pp. 126-33 ; J. I. H., Madras, No. 15. pp. 93-102. The 
researches of other scholars, such as DaSaratha Sarman on 
Kaumudi-mahotsava, I. H. Q., X, 1763-66; XI, pp. 147-48; 
Proceedings and Transactions of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ferences, Vol. "VIII; Summaries, pp. 25-26; Annals of 
Bhandarhar's Oriental Research Institute, Poona, XVI, pp. 
155-57 ; and Introduction to Padma-cüdamani. All these point 
to the same direction that Kalidasa probably lived in the 1st 
century B.C. On this subject, particularly as regards religious, 
political and social environment and astronomical knowledge of 
the period, one may consult further, Roy's Sakuntala, Introduc- 
tion, pp. 1-19 and 28-30, Vaidya's Lokasiksana, VII, pp. 9-17. 
K. Roy, Evolution of Gita, pp. 201-22, Dhruva, Thakkar Lec- 
tures, pp. 207-13. Apte, Kane and Paranjpe also incline more 


We have a Ghata-karpara as one of the nine jewels in the court of Vikramaditya. It js 
impossible to say whether this was actually written by the Ghafakarpara or whether it 
could be attributed to Kalidasa. 
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or less to the same view. Further, Prof. Shemvanekar has 
-~ adduced sufficient evidence to prove (loc. cit.) that the Guptas 

were Vaisnavas and that Chandragupta I] was not the first 

‘Vikramaditya. For all these reasons I should be inclined to think 
that Kalidasa lived in the 1st century B.C. It may also be 
incidentally mentioned that, judging from internal evidence, one 
may point out that Kalidasa had no knowledge of the Samkhya 
as schemed out by I$varakrsna in his Karikas, which were 
probably written in the 3rd century A.D. It may also be 
mentioned with force that he had no knowledge of the Samkhya 
that is said to have been preached by Arada as reported in 
As$vaghosa's Buddha-carita, or the Samkhya of the Caraka- 
samhita. The knowledge of Samkhya displayed by Kalidasa in 
Canto II of the Kumara-sambhava and in Canto X of the Raghu- 
vaméa is a positively monistic doctrine as found in the Upanisads, 
or rather the Samkhya philosophy in the Gita (see my History of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 461 et seg.). 

Wa... 


SUBANDHU 


Among the older prose romances (gadya kavya), the Dasa- 
humaüra-carita, Harsa-carita, Kadambari, Vasavadatta, Tilaka- 
manjart, Gad ya-cintaámani and Vira-náráyana-carita are available, 
whereas the prose work of Bhattara-Haricandra, Tarangavatt 
and Trailokya-sundart, though referred to by Bana, are not easily 
accessible. 

For a fuller discussion of Subandhu's date see Introduction 
to Vadsavadatta published from S$rirahgam, 1906.** The Vdsava- 
datta of Subandhu belongs to the Katha literature. Patafjali 
mentions Vdsavadatta as an akhyayika in IV. 2.60 (and not 
in IV. 3.87 as Winternitz says). We do not know if Bana’s 
reference to Vasavadatta is to this older Vdsavadaita, but 
Cartellieri (W Z K M, 1, 1887, 115 ff) Thomas (W Z K M, 


1 Published in 1859, Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcuta, with the commentary of 
Tripathi ; English Translation by L. H. Gray from a text in Telugu character. 
lew York, O U 1 S, Vol. VILL, 1913. See also Weber, Indische Streifen 1, p. 369 IT. 


Lë 
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898, 21 ff. ) and Man'kowski (w Z K M, 15, 1901, 246 f.) 
ied dt the reference to Vasavadatta in Bana is to Subandhu' S 


Vasavadatta.'" 


BANA 

Many works are attributed to Bana, such as Kddambart, 
Candt-sataka, Parvati-parinaya-ripaka, Mukuta-taditaka-nataka 
quoted by Candapala in his commentary on Damayanti-kavya, 
Sarvacarita-ndtaka, Harsa-carita. Ksemendra quotes verses of 
Bana in his Aucitya-vicdra-carcad and we have verses from Bana 
in Sakti-muktavalt and Subhasitavalt.* ` 

The historical elements in Bana’s Harsa-carita cannot very 
well be utilised. Thus, Keith says: “Historically we may 
say that the work is of minimal value, though in our paucity 
of actual records it is something even to have this. But chrono- 
logy is weak and confused, it is extremely difficult to make out 
the identity of the king of Malava and even the Gauda king 
is only indirectly indicated as Sasanka, whose name is given by 
Hiuen Tsang.* Bana has not attempted to make intelligible 
the course of events which rendered it possible for the Gauda 
_king to come into hostile contact with Rajyavardhana in or near 
Malava and it is difficult not to suppose that he desired, writing 
at a considerable distance of time, to leave what was long past 
in a vague position. What he does supply to history is the 
vivid pictures of the army, of the life of the court, of the 
different sects and their relations to the Buddhists and the avoca- 


1 The Fásavadati has a number of fcommentaries :—Taitvadipan! by Jagaddhara, 
commenntary by Narasitmhasena, by Nirfyana, Cürnmikà by Prabhükara, Tattvakaumudlt 
by Rámadeva, Fyükhyüyika by Vikramarddhi, Adfcana-darpana by Sivaràma and also com- 
mentaries by Srñgšragupta and Sarvacandra. 

& His Harsa-carita was published with the commentary of Satkara by A. A. Führer, 
Bombay, 1909, BSS; translated into English by E. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas, London, 
1897; see also Bháu Dáji in J. B. R. A. S., X, 1871, 38 fT. ; also, Führer, O. C. VI, 
Leiden, MI, 2, 199 fT. ; R. W. Frazer, Literary History of India, p. 255 ff. 

s SceSmith, BHI, p. 350. ff; R. Mookerjee, Harsa, p. 50 IT. 

4& Fora defence of him, ses Majumdar, Early History of Bzagal, p. 16 f. 

O.P. 220—95 
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tions of a Brahmin and his friends."' Even the time of the birth 
of his hero king Harsa is not also probably correct.’ | 

His other important work is Kadambari.* It has a number 
of commentaries.* 


SÜDRAKA 

We have only one work of Sadraka called the Mrcchakatika. 
The work has attracted much notice in the West.’ 

The discovery of the Carudatta by Bhasa, which was 
probably the original of his Mrcchakatika, fixes the upper limit 
of Sadraka, the author of the Mrcchakatika, but we cannot 
decide whether he was prior to Kalidasa or not. Vamana 

‘ses him in IH. 2.4; Dandin cites the verse limpativa, 
etc., which is found in the Mrcchakatika but it is now known 
to be a citation on the part of the author of the Mrcchakatika 
from Bhasa. 


1 Keith's History of Sanskrit Literalure, pp. 318-19. 

3 Sec Winternitz, Geschichte, Vol, III; Fleet, Indian Antiquary, 1901, 12f ; see 
also Bühler's Vikramünkade vacarita, Introduction, p. 4 ff.; Epigraphica Indica, 1, 67 ff. 
4 208 f., and Rapson, J. R. A. S. 1898, 448 IT. 

s Edited by Peterson, Bombay, 1883, BSS ; Translated with occasional omissicns by 
C. M. Ridding, London, 1896 ; see also Weber, Indische Striefen, 1, 352 ff. and Lacótc in 
Mélanges Lévi, 259 ff. 

4 'These commentaries are by Bálakrsna, by Mahadeva, Visamapadavytti by Vaidyanatha 
Páyagupde, by Sivaráma, by Siddhacandragani and Sukbakara. 

s Acritical edition of the Mrechakajika was published from Bonn in 1847 by A. F. 
Stenzler, It was published also with two commentaries by N. B. Godbole, B.5.S., 1896, and 
by P. H. M. Sanna Sastrl and K. P. Parab, in N.S.P. 3rd Edition Bombay, 1909, with a 
commentary. German Translation by O. Bóhtlingk, St. Petersburg, 1877, L. Fritze, 1879 
and H. C. Kellner, 1894 ; English Translation by H. H. Wilson (Select Specimens, Vol. L.) 
and by A. W. Ryder, in H.O.S., Vol. IX. Sec also continuation in J.A.O.S., 1906, 418 fI. : 
French Translation by P. Regnaud, Paris, 1876; there are translations, in Dutch, Swedish, 
Danish, Italian and Russian. See also an Introduction by Cappeller in Festgruss an 
Bóhtlingk, p. 20 ff. and ^. Gawronski in Kuhns Zeitschrift für vergl. Sprach, 44, 1911, 224 ff. 
The drama has been played often on the European stage. In France, it was translated by 


Méry and Gérard de Nerval, in 1850, and in a new work by V. Barrucand; Emil Pohl transla- 
ted in German in 1892, Stuttgart, and called in Vosantasend, for the German stage. A free 
German translation was also made under the tithe Vasantasend by Haberlandt, Leipzig, 1893. 
A new adaptation for the stage was made by Lion Feuchtwanger, München, 1916. The editor 
had the opportunity of witnessing a performance of the drama under the name of Vasantasend 


in 1929 on the chief stage of Vienna. 
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The play represents Südraka, a king, as the author ; king 
Sadraka is described as a king in Kalhana’s Raja-tarangint, III. 
643. The Shanda-purdna makes him the first king of the 
Andhrabhrtyas and the Vetala-pancavimsati refers to him and 
gives his capital as Vardhamana or Sobhavati. In the Kadambari 
he is located in Vidisa. The Harsa-carita also refers to the 
artifice by which he relieved himself of his enemy Candraketu, 
king of Cakora, and the Dasa-kumara-carita of Dandin refers 
to his adventures in different lives. The fact that Ramila 
and Somila wrote a Katha on him, indicates that he was a 
legendary character of that time.'' Raja$ekhara mentions 
Sadraka along with Satavahana.* From all these divergent 
references Keith considers him to be merely a legendary person. 
Prof. Konow, however, regards him as a historical person and 
recognises in him the Abhira prince Sivadatta whose son lévara- 
sena is regarded by Fleet to have overthrown the last king of 
the Andhra dynasty and to have founded the Cedi era (248-49).° 
This inference is drawn by Konow on the ground that in 
the Mrcchakatika, Palaka, the king of Ujjayini, is defeated by 
Aryyaka, son of a herdsman Gopala, and the Abhiras are essen- 
tially herdsmen. But Keith thinks that these names, Palaka 
and Gopala, are merely of a legendary character and that it is 
wrong that they should be taken as proper names along with 
Aryyaka. But Bhasa in the Pratijna-yaugandharayana speaks of 


1 Rajasekhara tells us that Ramila and Somila composed a work called Südraka-katrha 
and he also refers to Saumilla along with Bhása. Kālidāsa himself in his Mdlavikdgnimitra 
speaks of Kavi-putra and Saumilla. The Sardgadhara-paddhati quotes a verse from Rámila 
and Somila, (see Keith, Sanskrit Drama, pp. 127-128). 

s Vüsudeva-fátavahana-$üdraka-sihasankáüdin sakalin sabhüpatln ddina-manibbyim 
a ukuryyat/ 

—Rajaickhara’s Káüvya-mimámsá, p. 55. 

Keith says that he is later the hero ofa parikatha, Sudraka-vadha (Rüyamukuta, 
Z.D M.G. XXVII, p. 117) and ofa drama called Vibhranta-fadraka (Sarasvati-kanphd- 
bharana, p. 378) ; Keith's, Sanskrit Drama, p. 129 n. 

K.F.. p. 107 ff ; also Bhandarkar's Ancient Hist. of India, p. 64 f, ; C.H.L, I. 311 ; 
laso Keith's Sanskrit Drama, p. 129. E 
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S ar aoi sons s of Pradyota of Ujjayini, and it is 
rhatkatha contained the story ot Go pala as 
the king dom on Pradyota’ s death to Palaka an: Palaka 
Ç room for Aryyaka, his brother's son.* Gut Keith 
Ge es 1 mac and regards Sadraka as being merely a legendary 
e are ourselves unable to believe either Prof. Konow or 
Dor "The universal tradition of the existence of a poet 
‘eal called Sadraka cannot be regarded as purely mythical or legendary. 
‘All that we can say is that he probably flourished after Bhasa. 
‘The reference to Sakara and Vita as in a comparatively respectable 
sition, in which the ganika Vasanta-sena is also placed, clearly 
‘refers TS to an atmosphere of social existence depicted in the Kama- 
‘sūtra, which was probably written in the Znd century B.C. Our 
conje; ture is that Sadraka probably lived between the 1st century 
3 B C. and the 1st century A.D. It is peculiar that when Carudatta 
is ‘asked in the court scene why he, a respectable person, should 
associate with a ganika, he fearlessly replied that it was a fault of 
“youth and not of character. 
The Mrcchakatika. has a number of commentaries by 
Ganapati, Prthvidhara, Ramamaya Sarma and Lalla Diksita. 
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HARSA THE DRAMATIST 


i Three dramas, Nagananda, Ratnavalt and Priyadarsika, are 
attributed to Sriharsa, the patron of Banabhatta, of the 7th 
century. Nagoji Bhatta in his commentary to the Kavyapradipa 
.said that an author. called Dhavaka wrote the Ratnaávali under 
othe name of king Harsa in return for money received from him. 

“Pur this late Version of the story cannot be relied upon. In 
„most manuscripts. the name. Bana is mentioned, which probably 
means that Bana received money from the king Harsa not in 
a lieu of, allowing king Harsa to enjoy the reputation of authorship 
of a new work written by Bapa, but for his own poetical talents. 
Nasesa s version of the story is also found in Mammata, but as 


i Ibid, p. 130, 
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has been pointed out, this is a wrong reading of Dhavaka for 
Bana (see Bühler, Indische Studien dise 

+ Over the three. dramas, see E Cimmino. in Q.C.,. , XIII, 
Hamburg, 1902, p. 31 ff.; ën Jackson in J.A.O.S., 1900, 
88 Eat bn 

"Che Ratnavalt. was published. by C. Cappeller in O. Böht- 
lingk’s Sanskrit Chrestomathie; Ill, 1909, p. 326 ff.; also N. B. 
«Godbole and K. P. Parab, 2nd Edition, N.S.P., Bou. 1890 
and with’ the commentary. of. Narayana Sarma by Krsna Rao 
Joglekar, Bombay, 1913, N.S.P.; German translation by L. 
Fritz, 1878 ; English Translation by Wilson. The Ratndvalt has 
another commentary | by Bhimasena.. The Priyadarsika was 
published by V. D. Gadre, Bombay, 1884, N.S.P.,. French 
ON HU by G. Strehly, Paris, 1880. 
| The drama Priyadarsika has been modelled on the Malavikag- 
diia but the story was utilised by Bhasa and also by Matra- 
raja or Anangaharsa in his drama called the Tdpasa-vatsaraja- 
-carita. The Natya-darpana quotes profusely from this work, See 
-also E. Hultzsch in N. G. G: W., 1886, 224 ff. -Abhinavagupta 
also cites from it. The work must have, therefore, been written 
before the 9th century. Probably Matraraja utilised the story 
of the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya. See also C. Lacéte, J. A., 
1919, 508 f. 

The Nda@gdnanda has been published by G. B. Brahme and 

D. M. Paranjape; Poona, 1893. and by Ganapati Sastri, in the 
Trivendum Series, with the commentary of Sivarama. Tran- 
slated into English by. Palmer Boyd, London, 1872 and into 
French by Bergaigne, Paris, 1879 and into Italian by Cimmino, 
1903. 

The story of the Ndgdnanda is drawn from the  Katha- 
saritsagara and Ksemendra's Brhatkathd-manjart. The story is 
unknown in the older avadàna literature. I-Tsing, however, refers 
to king Siladitya’s story of Bodhisattva Jimiitavahana and that this 
story was shown on the stage of his time. The Nagananda has a 
commentary by Atmarama. 





VISAKHADATTA 


Vigsakhadatta is the author of the celebrated work Mudra- 
raksasa. It was published by K. T. Telang, BSS. Bombay, 
1884, with the commentary of Dhundhi-raja and also by 
Hillebrandt, Breslau, 1912. See also Hillebrandt, ZDMG., 1885, 
p. 107 ff, ; also in NGGW, 1905, 129 ff. and Uber das Kautiltya- 
«dstra und Verwandtes, Breslau, 1908. Translated into 
German by L. Fritze; in English by H. H. Wilson; in 
French by V. Henry, Paris, 1888; in Italian by A. Marazzi, 
Milan, 1874. 

In many manuscripts, however the name given is not 
Visakhadatta but Visakhadeva. 

There is a discussion as to whether Visakhadatta lived in 
the time of Candragupta Il. On this subject, see Jayaswal, 
Indian Antiquary, 1913, p. 265 ff., wherein he gives the date as 
410 A.D. See also Konow, Indian Antiquary, 1914, p. 64 ff. ; 
V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 120 n ; Hillebrandt, Uber 
das Kautiltya-sdstra, 25 H: ZDMG, 1915, 363. Hillebrandt 
places Visakhadatta in the 4th century A.D. and so does also 
Tawney (JRAS, 1908 p. 910). In some manuscripts, in the 
bharata-vakya, Avanti-varma is mentioned instead of Candra- 
gupta. See the discussion of Jacobi, WZKM, 1888, 212 ff. 
Dhruva, WZKM, 1891, 25 ff.; Telang his own Introduction to 
his Editions ; Keith, J.R.A.S., 1909, 148 ff. ; Rapson, ERE, IV, 
p 886. We know thus with certainty that he cannot be later 
than the 10th century A.D. as he is cited in the commentary of 
the Dasarüpaka. 


MURARI 


Murari is later than Bhavabhati, as he cites from the 
Uttaracarita, as the verses 31 and 32 of the 6th Act of the 
Uttaracarita are cited in the 6th and 7th Slokas of the 1st Ac 
of the Anargharaghava. Ratnakara (9th century A.D.) in hi: 


-— 
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Haravijaya refers to Murari.” Konow does not believe that 
Ratnakara referred to Murari but he believes that Mankha's 
Srthantha-carita (A.D. 1135) refers to Murari. Konow thinks 
that Murari was earlier than Rajasekhara.' The Dasa-rüpaka 
also refers to the Anargha-raghava (111.21) in his II. 1. Keith 
further thinks that Jayadeva imitated the Prasanna-raghava 
(cf. Jayadeva, 11.34 with the Prasanna-raghava, VII.83). But no 
definiteness can be arrived at regarding Murari. 


CATURBHANI 


vararucirt$vardattah sydmilakah sidrakasca catvarah | 
ete bhanan vabhanuh ka saktih kalidasasya i 

The above verse—which says that bhdna could only be 
written by Vararuci, Isvaradatta, Syamilaka and Sadraka, and that 
Kalidasa was incapable of writing any bhana—occurs at the end of 
the Padma-prabhrtaka. 

It is difficult to say which Vararuci is here referred to. In 
the Mahabhasya we hear of a Vararuci (vdrarucah slokah). 
According to the Kathasaritságara, Vararuci was a co-pupil with 
Panini. Vyadi is said to have introduced him to his preceptor 
Upavarsa. According to the Avanttsundratkathdsdra, Vararuci 
said to have lived somewhere on the bank of the Godavari. He 
wrote on grammar, astrology and dharma-:üstra and two Kdvyas 
called Kanthabharana and Carumati. <A verse from the Cárumati 
is quoted in the Subhasitavalt and Bhoja-deva also in his Šrñgara- 
prakdsa quotes a verse. 

After Vararuci we have Sadraka, the author of the Mrccha- 
hatika and the Vatsaraja-carita. Itis said that Sadraka was a 
Brahmin attached to the court of Svati, an Andhara-bhrtya king 
of Ujjayini. When still young, he quarrelled with the king and 


1 Bhata-nátha Svámin, in Jndian Antiquary, XLI. 141, and Lévi in his Indian 
Theatre, Vol. 1, p. 277, contradicts it. 
2 Indian Drama p. 83. 
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ous attempt on him by .Südraka. The adventure of .Südraka as 
have been described in the. Avanttsundari-katha by Dandin, have 
much resemblance with the heroes and the plot of the bhana 
ascribed to Sadraka, The adventures of Südraka are also found 
in the Sudraka-katha of Ramila and Somila,. the Vikranta-sudraka 
and the Sndraka-carita by Pancasikha. 

In this bhana we have Devadatta as the heroine, her sister 
Vipula and the friend Sasa. These characters are referred to by 
Bana in his Kadambart. Kamadatta, a work referred to in this 
bhana, was probably a prakarana written by Sadraka himself. 

I$vara-datta, author of the other bhana, leaves nothing behind 
him by which we can infer his date. He is mentioned by Bhoja- 
deva in his. Srhgdra-prakaása and also by Hema-candra. We also 
find a verse in the Subhasitavali under the name of Iévara-sena 
and it is not improbable that I$vara-datta and ISvara-sena are the 
same persons. 

Syamilaka was probably a native of Kashmir. He has been 
referred to by Ksemendra in his Aucit ya-vicdra and Abhinavagupta 
quotes from the Pada-taditaka. It is not improbable that he may 
have lived between 800 A.D. and 900 A.D. x 

The above four poets, Sddraka, Iśvara-datta, Vararuci and 
Syamilaka, wrote respectively the four bhdnas, viz. Padma- 
prabhrtaka, Dhürtta-vita-samvada, Ubhayabhisarika and Pada- 
taditaka.. All the four bhdnas consist of poems and prose. 


AtA sr ion BHATTA-NARAYANA 


His work, Beni-samhara is quoted by Vamana, Ananda- 
'vardhana, Ruyyaka, Nami, Ksemendra, the Kavya-prakasa and 
the Dasga-Ripaka. It was published by J-Grill, Leipzig, 1871, 
"and “with ‘the “commentary of Jagaddhara, by K. P. Parab and 
K. R. Modgavkar, Bombay, 1898, 2nd Edition, 1905, NSP. 
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A free translation of it has been made by S. M. Tagore, Calcutta, 
1880. 


BHAVABHUTI 


Bhavabhaüti's three dramas, the Mahavtra-carita, the Uttara 
carita and the Malati-madhava, are famous in Sanskrit literature 
The first two are based on the legend of Rama. The Mahavira- 
carita was published by F. H. Trithen, London, 1848, with the 
commentary of Vira-raghava, by T. R. Ratnam Aiyar S. Ranga- 
cariar and K. P. Parab, 2nd Edition, Bombay, 1901, NSP. See 
also the English Translation by Wilson ; also English Translation 
by Pickford, 1871. 

The Uttara-carita has been published with the commentary 
of Vira-raghava by T. R. Ratnam Aiyar and V. L. Sh. Panasikar, 
4th Edition, Bombay 1911, NSP. English "Translation. by 
Wilson, Vol. I, p. 275 ff. and C. H. Tawney, 2nd Edition ; 
Calcutta, 1874. French Translation by F. Neve, Brussels and 
Paris, 1880; Senart, JA, 1881, XVII, 562 ff. A scene of the 
4th Act has been translated by Oldenberg, LAI, p. 278 ft. The 
Malati-madhava was published by R. G. Bhandarkar with tke 
commentary of Jagaddhara, BSS, Bombay 1876, 2nd Edition, 
1905 ; and also with the commentary of Tripuràri and Jagaddhara 
by M. R. Telang and W. Sh. Panasikar, Bombay, 1905, NSP ; also 
English Translation by M.R. Kale, 1913; German Translation 
by Fritze, 1844 ; French Translation by G. Sirehly with a preface 
by Bergaigne. 

Klein in his History of Dramas, Vol. ill, p. 51, describes 
. Bhavabhati as the Indian Shakespeare. 


KUMARADASA 
For General information regarding his p: ems, see J. d'Alwis, 
1870; Zachariae, Beitrage zur Kunde der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, 5, 1880 p. 52 and GGA, 1887, p. 95; Peterson. 
JBRAS., 17, 1889, 57 ff. and Subhdsita-muktavali, 24 ff. - 
O.P, 220—96 
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- E. Leumann, WZKM, 7, 1893, 226 ff; F. W. Thomas, JRAS, 
1901, 253 ff.; A.B. Keith, Ibid, 578 ff. Janakiharana, edition 
of Ceylon, 1891 ; Cantos I-X, Bombay, 1907 ; Canto XVI, BSOS, 
IV, 285 ff. 

Raja-sekhara mentions him as an example of genius, though 
blind, in the sentence ya sabda-grámam yatha-sdrtham | alankara- 
tantra-yukti-margam anyadapi tathavidham adhihrdayam pratibha- 
sayati sa pratibha | apratibhasya padartha-sarthah paroksa iva i 
prtibhavatah punarapa$yato pi pratyahsa iva | yato medhavi- 
rudrakumaradasádayo jatyandhah kavayah sriyante ii This proves 
that he must have flourished long before Raja-sekhara. Keith 
thinks that he knew the Kasika Vrtti (A.D. 650) and that Vamana 
(about A.D. 800) also refers to Kumaradasa, when he censures 
the use of khalu as the first word. Keith further thinks that he 
was earlier than Magha. See also O. Walter, Uberein-stimmungen 
in Gedanken Vergleichen und Wendungen bei indischen Kunstdichtern, 
Leipzig, 1905, 0. 18 ff. 


NILKANTHA DIKSITA 


He was not only the author of Siva-lilarnava but also of 
Kali-vidambana, Sabha-ranjana-sataka, Anyopadesa-sataka, Santi- 
vilasa, Vairdgya-sataka and Ananda-sdgara-stava. His major 
works are, besides Siva-lilarndva, Gangavatarana, Nala-carita- 
nataka, Kaiyyata-uyakhyana and Siva-tattva-rahasya. He lived 
in the middle of the 16th century near Conjeevaram and was a 
grandson of the brother of Appaya Diksita. Contemporaneous to 
Appaya Diksita there was a number of well-reputed poets, such 
as (1) Ratna-kheta who wrote Siti-kantha-vijaya-kdvya and 
Bhavand-purusottama-nataka, (2) Bhattoji Diksita, (3) Govinda 
Diksita. Ananda-raya Makhin’s father Nrsimha-raya wrote 
Tripura-vijaya-cam pü and the nephew of Bhagavanta-raya was 
the author of Mukunda-vilasa-havya and  Raghavabhyudaya- 
nataka. Ananda-raya Makhin wrote at least two dramas, Vidya- 
parinaya and ]tvánanda, in the 18th century. Govinda Diksita, 
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father of Venkatesvara Makhin, who was the teacher of Nilakantha 
Makhin, not only wrote a commentary on Kumarila's philosophy 
but also a drama called Raghunatha-vildsa. He also wrote a work 
called Harivamsa-sāra-carita, a maha-kavya of 23 cantos, on which 
Appaya Diksita wrote a commentary. Venkate$vara Makhin's 
teacher and elder brother Yajha-narayana Diksita wrote at least 3 
works, Raghunatha-bhupa-vijaya, Raghunatha-vilasa-nataka and 
Sahitya-ratnákara. The great scholars who were contemporaneous 
with Yajha-narayana Diksita, were Krsnayajvan, Somanatha, 
Kumara-tatacaryya, author of the Parijátandtaka, Raja-cadamani 
Diksita and Bhaskara Diksita. Cokkanatha Makhin also was a 
contemporary of Nilakantha Diksita. The great poet Venkate$vara 
also lived at this time who wrote a maha-havya called Ráma- 
candrodaya. Nilakantha Makhin's younger brother Atiratra-yajvan 
wrote Kusa-kumudvati-nataka. Sri-cakra-kavi of this time wrote 
Citra-ratnakara, Rukmini-parinaya, Janakt-parinaya, Gauri-parinaya 
and Draupadi-parinaya. Nilakantha’s son Girvanendra wrote a 
bhana called Syngara-kosa. 


MAHENDRAVIKRAMA-VARMAN 


Mahendravikrama-varman, the son of the Pallava king 
Simhavisnuvarman was a contemporary of Harsa and was himself 
a king. His work Matta-vilása has been published in the Triven- 
drum Series. The scene of the drama is Kafic!, where he ruled in 
the 7th century A.D. It isa prahasana and it comes from the 
South and shows the same technique as regards the prastávana 
and sthapana as we find in Bhasa. The Matta-vilasa is probably 
the earliest of the prahasanas that have come to us. The story is 
amusing and probably suggests a reflection on the character of the 
degenerate Buddhists and the Kapalikas. 


VENKATANATHA 


Venkatanatha was primarily a writer on Ràmanuja's system 
of philosophy. The details of his philosophy and his works may 
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x be found in Vol. III of the History of Indian Philosophy by the 
present editor. But Venkatanatha was not only a philosopher but 
a writer of good poetry as well, as may be seen from many of the 
poems of the Yadavabhyudaya, a work on the life of Krsna. He 
does not appear to be in any way a laborious writer but his diction 
is rather simple and charming and in many places he indulges in 


now forms of imagery. Thus for instance in Canto ll of the 
Yadavabhyudaya there is the following verse :— | 


digastadanimavanidharanam 
sagairikaih pdradapankalepath | 
cakasire candramaso mayühkhaih 
pancayudhasyeva garaih pradiptaih ii 


UDAYASUNDARI-KATHÀ 
(11th Century) 


Soddhala, a native of CGuzerat, wrote a Campu called 
Udayasundari-katha. He belonged to the Kayastha caste. He 
lost his fer when a mere boy and was brought up by his 
maternal uncle Gangadhara. He went to Sthanaka, the capital of 
Kankana. There he flourished in the court of three royal brothers 
Cehitta-raja, Nagarjuna and Mummani-raja. He was a contem- 
poray of Vatsa-raja. The Udayasundari-katha was written between 
1026 A.D. and 1050 A.D. The author compares himself to Bana 
and Valmiki and is quite proud of his achievement. The 
Udayasundart-katha is based upon an original story. King 
Vatsa-raja, at whose suggestion the work was written, was a 
king of the Lata country (Southern Guzerat including Khandesh). 


UDAYAVARMA-CARITA 


(11th Century) 


The Udayavarma-cartia is a small work in verse describing 
the glory of king Udayavarma who was a Kerala king and lived 
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in the latter half of the 11th century. The author of the work 
is one called Madhavacaryya. This Madhavacaryya could not 
be the same as Vidyaranya or the author of the Sarva-darsana- 
samgraha who lived in the 14th century. But there was a 
Madhava Pandita who is reputed to have written a commentary 
on the Samaveda, who was attached to king Udayavarma. 
His father Narayana was a contemporary of Skanda-svam!, who 
along with Narayana and Udgitha wrote a commentary on the 
Rgveda. The work has been published inthe T.S. series by 
K. Samba$iva Sastri. There are also other conjectures about 
Udayavarman's date but I prefer to accept the conclusion of the 
learned editor. 


KUMARAPALA-PRATIBODHA 


(12th Century) 


The author Somaprabhacarya is a well-known Jaina 
scholar who lived towards the end of the 12th century and wrote 
his work in 1195 A.D., only 11 years after King kumarapala 
had died. He was thus a contemporary of King Kumarapala 
and his preceptor Hemachandra. He composed the work dwelling 
in the residence of the poet Siddhapala, son of the poet-king Sri 
Sripala, was one of the best poets of Guzerat. Sripala's son 
Siddhapala was also a poet and a friend of King Kumarapala. 
Somaprabhacarya was the author also of Sumatinadtha-carita, 
Suhtimuktavali and Satartha-hávya. The author's aim, as usual 
with such other poets, was not writing a history, but to write 
a kāvya with special emphasis upon religion. We find here 
a picture of Hemachandra and his relation with Kumarapala 
who was converted into Jainism. Information about Kumara- 
pala is also available from the three works ot Jayasimha Süri— 
Frabhàüvaka-carita, Prabandha-cintamani, Kumarapàla-carita, 
and  Caritrasundara's — Kumarpala-carita and  Jinamandana’s 


Kumarapala-prabandha. 
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— We know that Kumarapala held his court at Anhilwara and 
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he zealously preached the sanctity of animal life and had censors 


‘like Asoka’s for the preaching of dharma to the people. The 


Kumarapala-pratibodha is a sort of campü written in Prakrt prose 
and verse and is full of the principles of Jaina religion and contains 
many stories. 


RÜPAKA-SATKA 
(12th Century) 


We have a collecton of six dramas by Vatsa-raja, the minister 
of Paramardi-deva, whose reign extended from 1163 to 1203 A.D. 
and the reign of his son Trailokya-deva extended till the end of 
the first halt of the 13th centnry. Vatsa-raja lived between the 
second half of the 12th century and the first half of the 13th century. 
Paramardi-deva was the immediate successor of Madana-varma 
who was defeated by Siddha-raja, king of Guzerat, Both Madana- 
varma and Paramardi-deva lived a luxurious life according to the 
description of the Prabandha-cintámami. Paramardi was so much 
given to cruel pastimes that he killed a cook every day at the time 
when he served him and people called him Kopakalanala. Para- 
mardi was defeated by Prthvi-raja as recorded in a short inscrip- 
tion at Madanapura in 1183 A.D. He was also later on defeated 
by Kutubuddin Ibak in 1203 A.D. His son Trailokya-varma, 
however, recovered the capital of Kalinjara. Paramardi was also 
a poet as we know by his composition of a long prasasti to Siva. 
But actually the composition was done by Vatsa-raja and an 
allusion to it is found in the Karpüra-carita. This Rupaka-satka 
was edited by Mr. C. D. Dalal, Baroda 1918. It contains a 
vyayoga on the same subject as Bharavi's Kivatarjuniya, and 
an thamrga called Rukmint-harana, a dima called Tripura-daha; 
a samavakdra called Samudra-mathana and a bhàna called 
Karpura-carita describing the revelry, gambling and love ofa 
gambler with a courtesan and LHasya-cudámani, a frace in one 
Act in which an dcárya of the Bhagavata school is ridiculed. 
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A verse from Vatsa-raja is found quoted in Jalhana’s Sakti- 
muktavalt. The style is excellent and the plot well-executed, 


PARTHA-PARAKRAMA 


Mr. Dalal in his Introduction to Partha-parakrama states that 
the entire Sanskrit Dramatic Literature of India consists of about 
600 works. He gives us a list of contributions from Guzerat as 
given below, which is not out of interest :— 

Bilhana’s Karna-sundart (already printed); Ramacandra's 
Raghu-vilasa, Nala-vildsa, — Yadu-vilása, Kaumudi-mitrananda 
(printed), Nirbhayabhima-vyà yoga, Sat yaharischandra, Vanamaliha- 
natika, Mallikd-makaranda. Then we have Devacandra’s 
Candralekhavikridana-natika and Mana-mudrá-bhanjana ; 
Ya$a$candra's Mudrita-kumuda-candra (printed) and Rajimati- 
prabodha ; ^ Ramacandra's Prabuddha-rauhineya, Subhata's 
Datangada (printed), Prahladana’s Pdrtha-parakrama. Som- 
eSvara's Ullagha-radghava, Narendra-prabha’s — Kühutstha-heli, 
Balacandra’s Karund-vajrayudha (printed), Vijayapala's Draupadi- 
svayamvara, YaSahpala’s — Moha-parájaya, Nlegha-prabha's 
Dharmabh yuda yacchà yà-naàtaka, V yasa-moksaditva's Bhima- 
pardkrama, Gangadhara’s Gangadüsapratüpa-vilüsa, Ravidasa’s 
Mithyàjnaánahkhandana. 

We have also taken a more or less detailed note ot a number 
of other Gurjara works in other sections of these Editorial Notes. 

There were other dramas of this type, such as Dhananjaya- 
vijaya of Kafcanacarya,  Nirbhaya-bhima of Ramacandra. 
Kiratarjuntya of Vatsa-raja, Narakdsura-vijaya of Dharma- 
pandita, Pracandabhairava of Sadasiva, Saugandhika-harana of 
Vis$vanatha and Vinatanandana of Govinda. 

Our author was the son of Yasodhavala. He was not onlv 
a poet but also a great warrior. He is described by Somesvara as 
having attained his celebrity as a Lord of Victory. He is alse 
presented as being a great philanthropist in Surathotsava of 
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| Some$vara. He founded a city called Prahladanapura, the modern 
Palanpur, in Guzerat. 


NARANARAYANANANDA 


(13th Century) 


The poem  Naranürüyandnanda is a kdvya in 16 cantos 
describing the friendship of Arjuna and Krsna and the abduction 
of Subhadra by Arjuna. Vastupala the author, also called 
Vasantapala, who wrote the work in 1277 Samvat, was the 
minister of king Viradhavala of Dholka, and was celebrated for 
his tolerance and cosmopolitanism. He even built a mosque for 
the Mahomedans. His glories are not only sung in the Prabandha- 
cintamant, and the Caturvimsati-prabandha but also in the 
Kirti-kaumudt of Someé$vara and the  Sukrta-sanhtrtana by 
Nrsimha and alsoin the maha-havya Vasanta-vildsa by Bala- 
candra and in Jinaharsa’s Vastupdla-carita. He was a minister, 
warrior, philanthropist, a builder of public places and temples, 
a patron of poets and himself a poet. He had established three 
great libraries. He encouraged the writting of great works and 
Katha-ratna-sagara of Bala-candra Sari and Alankara-mahodadhi 
of Narendra-prabha were composed at his patronage. He was 
very liberal in his gifts to the poets and patronised such writers 
as Some$vara, Harihara, Arisimha, Damodara, Nanaka, Jaya- 
deva, Madana, Vikala, Krsna-simha and Sankara-svami. He 
was himself a great poet and his verses have been quoted in works 
of anthology, such as Snkti-muktavalt and Sarngadhara-paddhati. 
The work Naranadrayandnanda is excellent in style and poetic 


fancy. ; 
SRINIVASA-VILASA-CAMPU 
(c. 14th Century) 
Srinivasa-vildsa-campt is a campt in which Bana’s alliter- 


ation and $lesa or punning have been imitated with a vengence. 
It is, however, a pleasant love-story of a Southern king Srinivasa. 
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It was written by Venktadhvarin or Venkatesa. It is written in 
two parts, a pürva-bhaga with 5 ucchvdsas and the Uttara-bhaga 
with 5 ucchvdsas. The poet seems to have been a disciple of 
Vedanta-desika of the 14th century and Srinivasa, a Southern 
Chief, was his patron. 


NALABHYUDAYA 
(15th Century) 


It isa work by Vamana Bhattabana, who is the author of 
Syigara-bhusana, Parvati-parinaya and Vemabhüpala-carita. He 
was also called Abhinava Bhattabana. At the commencement of 
his work Vemabhüupala-carita, the poet says that it has long been 
said that none but Bana could write charming prose—Vamana now 
will wipe away that bad name (bana-kavindradanye kanah khalu 
sarasa-gadya-saranisu iti jagati vudhamayaso vatsakulo vümano' 
dhuna marsti). 

Vemabhüpala was the ruler ofthe Trilinga country during 
the middle ofthe 15th century and he was himself well-versed in 
all arts and wrote a commentary on Amaru-sataka, called Srrgara- 
dipika, and Sangita-cintdmant. 

The Nalabhyudaya is a mahā-kāvya in 8 cantos and the 
style is lucid and clear. Asa matter of fact, the style seems to 
be approaching Kalidasa in sweetness. The work has been pub- 
lished in the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series by MM. T. Ganapati 


Sastri. t 


KATHA-KAUTUKA 


(15th Century) 


The Katha-kautuka is based on the story of Yusuf-Zuleikha 
of the Persian poet Jami, written by the Kashmir poet Srivara, 
who lived in the 15th century. This is one of the few successful 
adaptations of Persian tales into Sanskrit poetry. The work is 
written in easy Sanskrit poetry and divided into 15 chapters 
called kautukas. The author seems to have. been well-versed in 


£ O.P. 220—97 
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x Persian and Arabic as he calls himself yavana-sdstra-párangama. 
| But he does not follow the text of Yusuf-Zuleikha in any faithful 
manner. | 


RASTRAUDHA-VAMSA-MAHAKAVYA 
(16th Century) 


The Rastraudha-vamsa is a maha-kavya in 20 cantos. It is 
a historical poem containing the history of the Bagulas of 
Mayaüragiri, from the orginator of the dynasty, Rastraudha, king 
of Kanauj, to the reign of Narayana Shah, ruler of Mayaragiri 
and patron of the author (1596 A.D.) Rudra-kavi wrote another 
work called Jahangir-shah-carita in prose, at the order of Pratàp 
Shah, son of Narayana Shah. Mayüragiri is in the Nasik district. 
The work is historically more faithful than other works of this 
nature. 


KAMALINI-KALAHAMSA 
(16th Century) 


Kamalini-halahamsa was written by Raja-cüdamani, son of 
Srinivasa Diksita and Kamaksi Devi, towards the end of the 16th 
century. Raja-cQdamani wrote a number of works of a philo- 
sophical type. But he also wrote Srngara-sarvasva (a bhana), 
a supplementary work on Bhoja-campi, the Bharata-campü 
Sankarabhyudaya, Ratnakheta-vijaya, Manju-bhasint, Kamsa-vadha, 
Rukmint-Parinaya, Anandaraghava-nataka and many other works. 


ACYUTARAYABHYUDAYA 
(By Sri Ranjanatha) 
(16th Century) 


Acyuta-raya was the son of Narasimha who succeeded his 
brother Krsna-raya to the throne in the year 1527-30 and ruled 
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from 1530 to 1542, as the Emperor of Vijayanagara. In the poem 
Acyutarayabhyudaya the poet describes the geneologieal history 
of King Acyuta-raya. There was once a king named Timma 
among the Tuluva dynasty of kings in Vijayanagara, who had 
a wife called Devaki and their son I$vara had a wife called 
Bukkamma. Their eldest son Narasimha became the Emperor 
and captured the Fort of Manavadurga, but when the Nizam of 
the place submitted himself to him and begged his pardon he 
returned the fort to him and then took Seringapatam. He then 
overcame the Marawas and took hold of Madura and conquered 
Konetiraja and made Vijayanagara his capital. His three sons 
became king one after another and Acyuta-raya was the youngest. 
His queen was Varadambal. Being informed that the Cola king 
had fled from his kingdom and sought refuge with the king of 
Chera, who had usurped the Pandya kingdom, Acyuta-raya 
marched to Kalahasti and Visnukafici and finally went to 
Srirahgam. After this he sent one of his generals to punisn the 
Chera king. A regular fight took place later on between the 
king of Travancore and Acyuta-raya; Acyuta-raya became 
victorious. The Chera king took refuse with Prince Salaga-raja 
who gave the Pandya chief his former dominions. He then went 
to the Malaya mountain in the sea. This story is narrated in the 
first six cantos of this Kavya. 

The work Acyutaradyabhyudaya was published in the Srivani- 
vilasa Press, Srirahgam, in 1907 and bears with it a commentary 


by Srikrsna Sari. 


ANANDAKANDA-CAMPU 
(17th Century) 


This work is attributed to Mitra-misra. He is the reputed 
author of the Viramitrodaya, a work an  Dharma-sastra. He 
also wrote a commentary on Yajnavalkya Smrti and also a mathe- 
matical work, both of which were called Viramitrodaya. But it 
appears that Mitra-misra used to get many books written by other 
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schlars, to all of which the name Viramitrodaya is given. Thus 
in the commentary on Yajnavalkya Smrti it is said that the 
commentary was written by Sri Sadananda under the orders of 
Mitra-miéra. So also was the mathematical work written by 
Rama-daivajiia and called Viramitrodaya. So Dharmayya Diksita 
wrote a commentary on Advaitavidyd-tilaka under the suggestion 
of Mitra-mi$éra. 


Mitra-miéra's patron, Raja Virasimha-deva of Orchha, reigned 
from 1605 to 1627, and as Mr. Gopinath Kaviraja says, was 
probably identical with Birsing Deo who issaid to have killed 
Abul Fazl. The Anandakanda-campi treats of the birth of the 
Divine Joy as Srikrsna. The Editor, Pandit Nanda Kisore Sarman, 
says that the work was composed in 1632 A.D. It is divided into 
8 ullasas or chapters. 


NARAYANIYA 


This work by Narayana Bhatta with the commentary 
Bhaktapriya, by DeSamangala Varyya, has been published by 
K. Sambagiva Sastri in the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series. Its 
essence has been culled from the Bhagavata-purana by Narayana 
Bhattapada. It is one of the finest examples of the stotra 
literature and consists of 100 dasahas or decades. It is not 
only a stotra but also an excellent kávya on account of its poetic 
merit. It is regarded in the Kerala country as reverentially as 
the Srimad-bhagabad-gita. The author was born in the 
Mepputtur Illam in the village of Perumanam on the river Nila 
in North Malabar. His fame as a poet grew very high and 
excellence of his works was recognised by all and he was 
entertained at the court of king Deva-narayana. He 
wrote the following works :—(1) Narayantya, (2 Mana- 
meyodaya, (3) Astamt-campükavya, (4) Prakriyd-sarvasva, (5) 
Dhatu-kavya, (6) Kailasa-$aila-varnana, (7) Kaunteyastaha (8) 
Ahalya-sapa-moksa, (9) Sarpanakha-pralapa, (10) Rama-katha, 
(11)Data-vakya-prabandha, (12)  Nalayani-carita, (13) Nyga- 
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mohsa-prabandha, (14) Rajasitya-prabandha, (15) Subhadra- 
harana-prabandha, (16) Swaha-sudhakara, (17) Sangita-ketu- 
§yngara-lila-carita. 


BHARATA-CARITA 


Bharata-carita, a maha-kavya of 12 cantos, was written in 
different metres on the life of Bharata, son of Dusyanta, by 
Krsnakavi. It has been published in the Trivendrum Sanskrit 
Series by MM. T. Ganapti Sastri. Nothing can be made out 
regarding the identity or nativity of Krsnakavi, the author of this 
poem. 


CANDRAPRABHA-CARITA 


This work has been published in the Kavyamala Series, 1902, 
Bombay, by MM. Pandit Durga Prasad and Mr. K. P. Parab. It 
was written by Viranandi, a pupil of Abhayanandi, who again was 
a pupil of Guna-nandi. The poem consists of 18 cantos and 
contains many charming scenes and descriptions. The style is 
lucid and clear. 


KAVYA-RATNA 


The author of this work is Arhaddasa and it has been 
published in the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series by K. SamvasSiva 
Sastri. It deals with the life of Muni Suvrata, a Jaina Tirthan- 
kara and it is also called Muni-suvrata-kavya. Muni Suvrata is 
said to have been a teacher of Mallinatha. It is difficult to say 
whether this Mallinatha is identical with the commentator 
Mallinatha. 


BALA-MARTANDA-VIJAYA 


This isa drama in 5 Acts by Devaraja-kavi, published in 
the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series edited by K. Sambasiva Sastri, 
According to tradition, the poet Deva-raja belonged toa Brahmin 
family that migrated from Pattamadai in the Tinnevelly district 









Sep ettled at Asrama, a — near Suchindram in South 


b n d " incore. He was patronised by Prince Rama-varma, a nephew 
of his Highness Martanda-varma and became the chief of the 


pandits attached to the palace. His father Sesadri was a Vedic 
scholar. King Martanda-varma ruled from 1729 to 1758. The 


drama deals with the conquests of King Martanda-varma and the 


dedication of his Empire to the deity Sripadmanabha, reserving to 
himself the position of Viceroy and servant of the deity and 
governing the country in his name. 

The dramatist tries to follow the style of Kalidasa and in 
this work one can sometimes trace expressions similar to those of 
Kalidasa. Sometimes he follows also the style of Visakhadatta's 
Mudra-raksasa. Martanda-varma has figured largely in Malayalam 
literature also. 


—— Gef, 
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219, 344, 68 86, 754 

Bhatt- -ndurája, 302*, 464, 535", 544, 686 

Bhatti, CX, cxvi, cxiv, CXX, 156, 161*, 175, 177, 


183-86, 239, 305, 315, 316, 322, 334, 336, 
528, 529, 615, 616 


Bhartibedhini, 616* 

Bhattibhatta, 616 

Bhajticandrikàá, 616* 

Bhattidalaka, 738° 

Bhajjikdvya or Rdvanavadha, 
183-85, 336, UN 614-16 

Bhatjtodbha[a, E 

Bhattojl Diksita, 341*, 514, 565, 764 

Bhaumi-parinaya, 465* 

Bhavabhüti, xxi, li, cxiv, cxvi, 


¿7° 161%, 


CXIX, cxxviii, 


"444, 447, 449-51, 453, 455*, 456, 459, 
460, 464, 473, 474, 477°, 553, 663, 685, 


760, 763 

Bhavadatta, 334*, 345*. 397*, 403*, 404*, 
430*, 468*, 623*. 624* 

Bhavadeva Chatterji, 340* 

Bhavanicharan Sarman, 481* 

Bhavatanucüdà EUM 471, 686 

Bhavünyastaka, 660 


Bhavesa ( rune, s —— 392° 
Bhavisatta-kaha, 240 75 0* 
Bhavanagar, 343°, Aer 363", 
475*. 476*, 503* 
Bhayahara Stotra, 172 
Bhayümnaka, 592 


Ahdgavata, 34 373°, 385, 3. 1, 437, 440, 480, 


Bhàgavata-campü of Cidambara, of Rüjánatha 
and of Rümabhadra, 437 


— rdénddya-flokatraya-v) dkhya 


374*, 471*, 


INDEX 


—— (school), Ixii, cii, 474, 492*, 768 
háguráyana, l 
phümaba, xv, li, 17, 26", 110, 133*, 174*, 183", 

203, 209°, 5 . 516, $17, 519. 520. 
23:29. „330° 531-34, ' 537. 538, 539°, 544. 





548, 555, 556 567-69, 571-73, 575-77, 579. 
E WE 92. 615, 616, 681, 665. 
Bhamaha-vivara 


ana, 527 
Bhümini-vildsa, 371, 400, 565, 665* 
Bhána, Ixxxii, ERE Ixxxvil, 23, 62, 66, 156, 
l 242°, 244*. 248-55, 2 
465°, 474, 487.93, 496, 654", 761, 762, 765, 


768, 
Bhanika, 468 


Bha wbhatta, 629 
Bhánubhàva-prákàtini, 561* 


Bhünucandra, 218, 229* 

Bhánudatta, 396*, "561 

Bhanumati, ‘479° 

Bhanumati (queen of Duryodhana), 273 

Bhdrata, (Epic), 11. pe Mahābhārata 

Bhürata-campáü, + Ha 

Bhárata-candra. 6 

Bhóratc-manjari. 554. 617, 688,:692, 772 

Bharati (vrtti), 63, 539 

Bharavi, xix, Ivii, cx, 8°, I5. 23, 120°, 
156, 167. 173-75, 177-82, SC 209°, 223, 
239. 305, 321, 325, 469. 473, 477°, 578, 621, 


Bhàsa,' ix, xxix, Ix, Ixiii, PA Ixxxviil, 
cxi, cxvii, CXIX, CXXV 101-17 
mas ascribed to), 118, sé, 9185, 
241, 242*, 254*, 255°, 272, 301*, '496*, 
504, 529*. 530*, 641, 651*, 
685, 695, 696, 708-10, 712, 713, 717-22. 
756, 757- 59, 765 

ie qe and Authorship of the Trivandrum Plays, 


Bhasa—a Study, 1 

Bhása-studien, Dee 719*. 720° 
Bhasa's Prakrit, 105* 

Bhüsa's Works, 102* 

Bhasa (Bhuta-), 7, 94, 559 
Bhásürna o 

Bháskara, 
Bhüskaradatta, Maharaja, 262 
Bháskara E TO 765 

Bhaya of Medhát 

Bhasya of Medhátithi on Manu, 
mre on N eere eR À 
exxi, 


cii, 


105 


638-40. See 


liháva 
n PRA 
Bhave p —— Ay Ixxxv*, 649 
häva brak dti 
Bhd ama, 5285 
SE 335*, 402, 674 


> 
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Bhavasimha, 403, 679 
Bhavasvamin, 486* 
Bhava- vildsa, 402, 679 
Bhavacarya, 666 
inamay Liga tu f 
Bhüvika, 526, 528* 
Bhavodaya, 557 
Bhejja'a, 686 
Bhiksátana, 333, 370, 655 
Bhiksu, 69, 422°, 762 
Bhiksusütra, 523 
B. Hirgel, 750* 
Bhita, 731* 
Bhima, 271*, 301*, 302 
Bhima (Pandava), 113, 178, 191, 273-75, 299, 
337, 467, 724, 725 
Bhimadeva, 301, ' 472* 686 
Bhimagupta (king), 538 
Bhimapardkrama, 769 
Bhimasena, 336*, 556, 759 
Bhimata, 301*, 686 
Bhisma, 167, 189. 193, 723 
Bhismamisra, 741 
Bhoja or Bhojarája, cxvii, 16*, 
0*. 189*. 196, 201, 210°, 211°, 241*, 
. 299, 301*, 302*, 324, 332*. 350, 
. 424, 428, 429. 430°, 435°, 437, 438". 
506. " 533, 551, 552, $53, 556, 573, 574, 
617, 619*, 740, 745 
Bhojacamp H. 772 
eee father), 389, 560, 665, 
Bhojakatva, 602 
gi c raren ar 19, 189*. 429, 506, 553*. 


Bholanatha, 373* 

Bhramara-diéta, 374* 

Bhramara-vilasita (metre), 12 

Bhrgu, xxv 

Bhujaütgaprayáta (metre), 121*, 380 
Bhujangase bara tin Mukwundánarda 490 


"$30. 534 


119%, 168*, 


Bhuluya (in ^ oakhali!, 

Bhuvana kota, 455 

Bhuvanabhyudaya, 121*, 321*, 523, 731 

Bhüdeva Sukla, 486 

Bhümmi, 212 

Bhüpojá-fàlpitam. 650* 

Bhüsana Bhatts, 229, 231, 23? 

Bhüsaná, 207* 

Bhüta bhása. Sce Bhasi 

B, H. Wortham, 161* 

Bibhatsadbhuta, 592 

Hibhisana, 502 

Bibl. Beddh. 71*, si" 

Bitliogrophy of the 
646 


Bibliotheca Indica Series or Bib 
83* 96°, 217*, 325°. 340°, 
178*. 412*. 428* ABSA, 539", 
7584 

Bibliothek Orientalischer , 

Bihàürilal, 659 

Rilhana, 350- $3. 354. 157. 159. 
471. $53*. 657. 658. 769 

Bilhapna-carita, 657* 

Bilhana-kávya, 368 


499 


Sonckrit Droma 


Ind i 
1⁄4 
k ^ W 


422* 


150. IGS. 169 











A i -p ara, 659* 

g la, 387, Coa EE 
aman fotra 
Biography A Biographical ixxxviii, 42, 83, 
NW 93, 238, 3 

Biology or ' Biological, xxii, Ixvii, cxix, 291, 

B um, 390, 


ng Deo, 774 
Birth of the War-God, a poem by Külidàása, 


B. Jui. 422* 
Black Yajurveda, 2 278 
B. Liebich, — 728*, 738* 
Bloch, Th. 5 * 732 
pex 211*, 344°, 


Bloomfield, See M. Bloom- 
fie 


* 675 
Bodhisattva, 80, 8 1. gi, 259, 591*, 697 
Bodhisattva-Jataka -dharmagar , 6l 4 
Bodhisattva Jimütavühana 759 
Bodhisattvavadana-mala, gi 
Bodleian Catalogue, 506* 


Bohlen, 162*, 369%, 657*, 752". Sce P. Von 
Bohlen 
Rohtlinek. 10*. 54*, 256°, 645, 669, See O. 


Bohtlingk. 
— CULA 
nsen, 
tree F, 136*, 750* 
Bolling, 673 
17*. 89°, 95*, 96°, 119*, 121*, 122*, 
Bombay. 129*. 132*. 


dh -5*. 
, 404*, 4057, 428*. 


E 
56*! 759. 760, 762-64, 715 
id R9", Sos, 129*, 136*, 138°, 





| Skt. 
wd 183", 226", 229*. 239°, 262°. 277°, 
279* 349*, 350*, 361", "362°, "413°, 414°. 
526, 561, 562 
Uni itv Journal, 390* 
Bombay 102°. aT. 132*, 140*, 158°, 277*, 
Borda. 497*. 756* 
Bopadeva, 731 
| , cxi 
Bower manuscripts, vili 
Brahmacdri, xXx, 
Brahmadatta, 521 
Brahma putra valle y, 737 
sutra, 
EA ere C ir c 391, 725 
rahmá, 521, 7 


tava, 659 
Brahma wo 707 
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Brajarája Diksita, 561* 

B. R. Arte, 457* 

P (literature), vi, xvii, 3, 20, 87, 112, 
124*, 132*, 140°, 262*, 


Brhadratha Mau AT - 

Brhaduddyota, 5 

FA ecu XXV, xcvi, 623*, 733*, 741* 

Brhat-Játokà, 730* 

Brhatkatha, cii cvi, 15, 16, 83, 84, 89, 92- 
100, 110, 155, 200, 205, 215, 218, 230, 211, 
244*, 250*, 258°, 265. 280, 404, 421, 527, 
612, 614, 687-92, 694-96, 698, 699, 700. 
719, 726, 758, 759 

Brhatkatha-maiijari, BE. 95*. 2309. 2589. 
265*, 325°, 421, 554, 688, 689, 690, 692, 
696, 698, 699, 700, 705, 707. 159 

Brhatkathd-‘lokd-sarheraha, 96, 696 

Brhat-samhita. 730* 

Brhatstotra-ratnákara, 380* , 660* 

Brhat-subhadraka, 494 

Brief Wechsel zwischen” 667* 

Brindiban, 440*. See Vrndüvana 

British, xcii, 315 

Broach, 478 

Brockhaus, 706 

Bruchstücke buddhistischer Dramen, 77* 


95. 693 | 
Bresalau, 52*, 122*, 
656* 740. dë 


, 612, 


EE der Kalpndmanditikd de: Kumdra- 

ta 

Bruchstücke indischer Scauspiele^ 469* 

Brussels, 763 

Bruxelles, 277* 

B. S. A 750* 

BSGW 89*. 421*, A i D 

BSOS, 11*. 48*, 66', 
=i 254", 413°, 


= 
BSS. 614. 678. 743* 
Bstan-ha ur, 71, de 
Buddha. xvii, cv. cvi, 
81-83. 162. 167, 173, 252. 258. 321, 322, 


325*, 345, 379, 384, "412, 527. 613, 617, 
649, 692, 693 697 


Buddhagaya cviii, 730* 

Buddhaghosa, 345 

Buddhism, xix. 'xvi, civ, cv, cx, cxi, 
71, 78, 85 290, 321, 355, 482, 4 5, 662", 
671. 673, 685, 701 

Buddhist, vil, xviii, *Cvi, Cc, civ, cv, cvi, 
(Stotras), cviii. cx, cxi, exiii, cxvi, 'exvii, 
6, 15, 19, 50, 52*, 69. 72. 74, 75, 71, 79, 
83, 119, 161, 165, 166. 172. 195, 214, 227. 
252. 254, 258, 260°, 281, 321, 326, 345, 
(Kavya ), 346, 377, 378-79 (Stotras), 401, 
405, "109. ‘412, 470, 497, 518, 526-28, 5 
533, 612, 647 (Ak byfinas), 


Buddhi, 613, 655 
Budilhi-vinoda-kavya, 122° 
Buddha rafijoni, 560 


BEN 96, 98-100, 421, 692, 696 
Bühler. 927. e 


323*, 340° » 360*. 389 , 536*, 539° 
558*, 562%, 613*, 618*, 628*, 657*, 559 


105*, 185*, 202°, 


ez 613*, 656 , 710*, 


19, 70, 73-75, 71, 


cxii, 70, 


655, 671, 755; 


677*, 691%, 698*, 702", 703*, 732°, 738°, 





756*, 759*, See G. Bühler 

Se, 418 7n i 
Bullet ECH n Academie, — 613 

ER 658* 
Buth, a 

C 

Cahuan, or Cahumána or Cauhána, 360, 363, 
Caitanya, eviii, 333, 372%, 391, 397, 398, 
Caitanya-candr ta, 397 


Caitanya-candrodaya, 78, 485 
Caitanya-dàása, 386", EC 391*, 662* 
Caitanydstaka, 664* 


—— 103, 647 
v 757 





Cakravakikd, lix 
Cakriyudha, cxviii 

————— (sport), 491* 

Caland, 510. See Calan 

Calcutta, cvii, exxiii, 13°. ds 52", 73, 
83*. 96°, 102°, 120°, Sa", 
132* . 136*, 140*, 158°, 1594 161*, 
173°. o 185*. 194*, 210*, 217*, 
240*. 246*, 248*, 249°, 256°, 271°, 
298*. So". 125*, 339*, 340°, 343°. 
359*. 367*, 368*, 372*, 373*, 375%. 
388*, 389° 391°, 394°, 412°, 416°, 
428". 429°, 439", 440*, 449*, 455°, 
ATO*; 481*, 485*, 489*, 498*, 5047, 
$29*. 533*, 539%, 550°. 552. 560, 566, 
613*, 624", 662°, 666*, 754°, 763 

Calcutta. Kivya Samgraha edition, 659* 

Calcutta Oricntal Journal or C.O.J., 
415*, 611*, 660* 

Calcutta Oriental Scrics, 262* 

Calcutta Sanskrit College, 529 

Calcutta University, x, 457* 

—— 298 

xciv 

Callet, 429* 

Calukya Somadeva 341 

Camatkara, x xliv. cd D 39 


Cam de ois, 7 
Cambodian inscription, 93, 688, 695 
Cambridae, ^ 82*. 89*, 140*, 


239* 457* 
Cambr History of India, 731 
—— Kg, 672 


74* 
126*, 
171 e, 
230*. 


469*, 
506*, 
611** 


209*. 





27T*, 
354*, 
178*. 
424*. 


Ak 
> 
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Campaka-sresthi-kathdnaka, 427 
Campa, 211, 450 ( in Gauda) 
Camphor Land, 93 
Campa, xc! 307, 326°, 331", 333", 
343°, 362. 371. 376, 417, 419, 420, 430, 


E 433-40, 508, 563, 647, 700, 766, 


Canarese, 340°, 662* 
Caücálaksl (metre), 13 
Can SES 141° 


Geng ika, 469-70 

Candanadisa , 265, 267 

Candapala, 299, 435° 

Candapala (king), 458, 755 

Candasena, lviii 

Canda ena (King's general), 477 

Candála, cix, 115, 17 

Candala Divákara, 171 

Capdella, 481 

—— or — 167, 170, 

— a-paficàsikà, 384, 665 

Candi-iataka, cxiii, 168+, 169*, 
384*, 659, 755 

Candra, cxiii 

Candradatta, 389* 

Candradàása, cxiii 

Candradeva, cxvi 

Candra-düia of Jambü, 373°" ; of Krsncandra 


EAS Mees 


170-71, 


Tarkálamkára, 374* 

Candragomin, lvii, cvi, cvii, cix, cx, cxiii, 
8O0*, sis, 119, 656 

Candragupta (Maurya), cvi cviii, 196, 262. 
266. 268, 271 : (Gupta) t an! TI. I8, 125, 
262. 263, 272, 477", 731, 754, 760 

Candragupta (merchant's son). 407 


Candraka or Candaka, Cem. 
Candrakala (nà'ikA), 564 
Candiaketu, 259, 757 
Candralekha (queen), 351, 352, 365 
Candralekha-iak ti- Bilhana-k via. 658* 
Candralekhd-vikridana-najikd, 769 
Candramauli Diksita, 210 
Candramita, 321 
Candraprobhd-carita, TTS 
Candrasckhara, 506*, 563, 
Candraditva (Kaivata's father), 
Candraditya, 477*, 532* 
Candrdloka, 462, 560, 565 
Cundrdloka dipika, 560 
Candrdloka-nighdhdrtha-dipika, 
Candrdéloka-prakasa, 560 
Candrápida in Kddambari, 230, 234, 
Candrapida, king, 682 
CandrávatI, 466 
Candrikad (Commentary), 
Candriká (metre), 181* 
Cape Comorin. cvi 
Caraka, xciv 
Caraka-sarmhitá, xviii, 754 
Caravan travel, 737 
Caritd-kdvivas, Ixxxvili, xcix. 614 
Cariyd-pitaka, 80 

Carlyle, Ixviii 

Carnatik, 618 


119 


67 KE 


538 


Sú) 


299* 


533*. 540 







Ee. 





C D * = 

Catalogue of India Office Manuscripts, 473* 

Catalogue di š —— in Central Pro- 
of Manuscripts in 


vinces 

Catalogue the British 
Museum, *04* i : 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Tanjore Palace Library, 170° 

Cat taka, 81* 

Catuh-fataka-statra, 79 

Caturanga-vihára (sport), 491* | 

Caturbhàni, 209, 242*, 343-55, 487, 489, 492, 


493, 761 h 
Caturbhuja 396, 668* (Misra) 
Caturhdravali-citrastava, 335* 
Caturvarga-cintdmani, 425 
Caturvarga-samgraha, 406 | 
Caturvimiati-jinastuti or  Caturvimisika ol 

bhana, 338, 379 ; of various poets, 379 

Catur virháati-Jinánanda-stuti of Meruvijaya- 





Cote Pvindati-Jinendra-sarksipta-caritáni, f 
Caturvimiati-prabandha, 770 
Caturt viparyaya-katha, 613* 
Cauda, or Càpotkata family, 363, 368* 
Cauhan King Hammira, 478* 
Caulukya EE 467, 484 
alli, 
— M DI 567*, 658*, 659* 
- ta-peñce¿siKa, 
Cikeas or Caulukya, 341, 351, 362, 363, 428, 
435, 467, 471, 484. 502, 677, 678 
Calukya —— Ze d 
dlukya Ka'unadeva, 
—— 162 194, 195, 264*, 265*, 266-69, 
288, 673, 701, 705 
kyakatha, 262* š 
—— Cünakyaniti-darpana, Canakya- 
Canak vaniti-ataka, Canakya- 


620 





Caritrasundara, 345, 362", 374*, 767 


126°, 132°. 325%, 619°, 


108, 109, 240 42, 244", 


04*--- | | 
ler, 73*, 136*, 140°, 
89*, Se P EST^, 497-999, 535°, 





Cehittarája 766 | 
Central Asia or Central Asian, cvi, 613, 655 
Central India, cxii, cxiii, 94* 
Cetodiita, 374* 
C. E. Vaughan, 141* 
Ceylon or Ceylonese, cviii, cxi, cxv, 132°, 
169*, 185, 136*, 378, 72 
C. Formichi, 73* 
Chandas, 7 
Chandawar, 626 
Chandidasa, 556 
Chandonusdsana, 563 
Chandoratndvali, 331* 
Chandovicitti, 530* 
Chandrakumar Bhattacharya. 506* 
Charles Wilkins, 706 
Charpentier, 240°, 245°, 263*, 612, 631*, Sce 
J. Charpentier 
Charudev Sastri, 138* 
Chatterji (Kshetresh), 753 
Chavillakara, 355 
Chürndogya Upanisgad, 518, 522. 697 
Chaya oätakn 48, 501, 503, 504, 507, 642. 
See Shadow-play 
Chekünuprüsa, 534, 557 
Chemnitz, 751* 
Chenab (river), cviii 
Chera, 773 
Chézy, 752* 
Chikago, 71*, 89*, 207* 
China or Chinese, xxiii, civ, cv, cvi, cxii, cxv, 
cxvi, cxviii 13, 69*, 70-73, 79-82, 255, 539, 
626, 648, 655, 737 
Chinda, chinda-prasasti, 326* 
Chintaharan Chakravorti, 134*, 372*, 373* 
Chintamani (son of an official) 197 
Chittagong, cxxiii 
Chittarája (cf Koñkana), 432 
Chosroes Anüshirwün, SR" 
Chowkhan ba Skt. Ser., 
435*. 661* 
Chowringhee, xxxix 
Christ, xlii, Ixxxviii, ci, 387 
Christian, xviii, xxv, xlix, xxxiii. liv, Ixiii, 
Ixxxvi i, ciii, cv, cxi, 4, 5, 6, 78, 92, 387, 
520, 522, 523, 524*, 635, 737 
Chryse, 737 
C. H. Tawney, 96*, 136*, 161°, 277*. 427°. 
428*, 763. Sce Tawney, 
Cidambara, 341, 437, 620 
Cikitsa-dipika, 730* 
Cikitsü-süra. 730* 
Cikitsd-tattva-vijidna, 730* 
Cimmino, 759, Sec F. Cimmino 
Cintamani Bhatta, 425, 751* 
Cintamani in Kuffanimara, 676 
Cintamani (in Fádsavadarrd), 220 


532", 371 -— 381*, 


—— Aet ody SCH 

Cipp ayàáplda. 

Citra, $21, 337, $63 19! 318, 320, 322, 335 
—— 530, 537, 554, 565, 578% ' 
Citrabandha-radmdyana, 335* 

Ch trabhánu (Pána's father) 225 
Citrabhürata, 


335*, See Citrabandba. 


eae 14° 
heer. J07 


| "e, 256 

C. Kunhan Raja, 102*, 132*, 301* 
C, Lacóte or ap 158°. 759. 

C. Lassen, 277,, 49 

Classical Poetry of Kéi a 751* 

rit —— x, 375° 
SCENE 

— * "212, 314. 419 


Coins 
Cokkanatha Mak 
Cola, 351, 352, 470* 








SR 
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, 633, 677, 773 


Columbia e dg 217%, 
Comedy, 39, 
(Greek). (of ' Errors), 

257. 259, 273, 294, 446. 456* 
(of Errors), 262.74: 492, 493, 602, 641 
Comic, Ixxx 39: 62, 65, 197, 198, 250, 252, 

260, 281, 473, 492, 652° 
15, $4. 149, 169, 182, 184, 
202* 206, irs. 221, 26. '238. 275, 284, 


— * (Káüci), 254. 438, 487*, 764 

Connecticut, 421* 

Cora or Caura, 368*, 369, 567, 568 

Corpus Inscriptionum T. d carum 17 

Court, xiii, XX, XXXIX, , Iviii, Ixi, eu oe 
cx, 5, 53, 121*. 168, 171, 186, 228, 25 
320, 334. 341. 342*, 350, 353. Ch 
498, 502, 558°, 561, 563, 612, — 617, 625, 
627, 645, 657, 667, "679, 680, 64, 731*, 
738, 747, 753, 754, 767. 768, 774 


Court-epic, 41 

Cour: xxxi, IE Ivi, Ivii, Ixi, Ixxi, 
Ixxxiii, Ixxxvi, V Tü 98, 1 138, 197, 198, 

- 214, 240, +Y 251, 252, 302. 404, 

491, 492, 494, "495, 497, 498, 643, 

645, 768 

rt-la* guage, € 

life. Ix, Ixi, 136, 257, 279, 443, 458, 


461, 

Court-poet, aA 

t-theatre, 
Court. See B. B. Cowell 
C. R. Devadhar, 101°, 102*, 242* 

Lanman, 

e: x N Sarmá, 159*, 165" 
Crom 
Criminal w, cix 
OP. 220—99 
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C. Sankararaja Sastri, 302* 
C — Sastri, 207°, 277*, 437°, 
C. Schutz, 751* 
C. S. Gulleri, 360* 
CU.IS, 754 
Cult, ciii (Siva 1 and Vásudeva), 166, 169 (of 


the Sun), 222 


, 377,482 (Soma), 648 (Krsna 


and Saiva), 661 (Sakti), 677° (Snake) 


Ciddmani, 302 

Carnikd, 755 

Ca ni, 671 

C W. Gurner, 69°, 661° 
C. Wilkins, 90* 

Cyavina. xxv 

Cz-ch, 750* 


D 


Dacca, 33*, 386*, 468*, 741 

Dacca University Orient., 337*, 
498* 

Dacca University Studes, 29%, 386* 

Dadhica, 225 

Dadhyaficas, 697 

Daivajna Sürya, 2 Um 

Daivajfia-vallabhd, 

Daivasuram, 11* 

Daksa, 505 

Daksinabhárati Series, 476* 

Daksindmürti-stava, 386*, 663 

Daksinápatha, 303, 371 

Daksinavartanitha, 132 , 656 

Dalal. Sec C. D. Dalal 

Damaruvallabha (commentator), 74.* 

Damaruvallabna Sarman, 489* 

Damayanit, 326-29, 435, 624 

Damayanti-kathàá or Nalacam»it, 435 

Damayaati-kdvya, 755 

Dambha, 

Dance or Dancing. xviii, Ivi, Iviii, 
Ixxiv, Ixxvi, Ixxvii, Ixxxiii, 
44, 45, SO, S6, 62, 67, 213. 


373%, 


390*. 


415*, 


lix, !xxt, 
Ixxxiv, 20, 


491, 


524* 631, 632, 634, 635, 637, 642-45, 648, 


649. 653, 654, 656, 676, 63, 725, 
750* 

— Girl, lix, Ixxiii, 198, 390°, 

Dandaka (forest), 151, 153, 293 
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—— de la Societa Asiatic Italiana, 523° 


Gita. —— 157, 3 314, 371, 376, 388-96, 509, 
T 0, 560, 561, 662 665-67 "pede 
pinda, yadeva etae ico” 
eebe rat E, vi vrti, 666* 
Gitapoviuda-tilakottama, 666* 
Gita-rdghava, 396* 


G.M 
G. M. Miller, 632* 
N. 632* 


——— poetry, 3, 11, 38, 42, 87, 91, 121, 155, 

Š ESCH 
o esert, 7 

Gob xxiii, 11°. 65, 82, 98, 
166-69, 171, 178, 7183, 214. 230; 
352. 438, 473, 515, 534*, 


667, 
Godavari, ci, 93, 473*, 606, 659, 761 
Gocthe, 143 ^ | 147, 667, 741, 751 
Goethe's Works, 667* 
Gokula, poet, 333 


G 
Goldsmith, lix, 675 
Goldstücker, 668 

Gommi, tale of, 212 
Gomukha, 1 700 

Gomütrika (type of Kávya), 530 
Gonanda, 355, 356 
hares, 

aravan Co 231*, 396* 
A 561* 


111, 128, 





Goi (Commentator), 662, 666° 
atha 

Kavi, 660° 

keli-candrika, 444, 467, 509-10 






, 741* 


327, 328, 
, 649, 658, 
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Gopendra, commentator, 535° 

Gopinath Kaviraj, 7 

Gopi, 338, — 384, 391, 490, 510 
Gopina ravartip, 498-99 
Gopisatha (commentator), 564, 624* 
Gopinatha, Lake, ‘is 210 


Goraksanatha, 4 

Gotra, KC 5541. 402, 438, 449, 462, 464, 

Gottinginsche gelehrte Anzeigen, 133*, 444°, 
* 520*, 524* 


Gottingen, 336*, 340*, 371*, 380*, 520*, 522*. 
550*, 666* 


Gottimger nachrichten, 189* 

Govardhana, 659, 668, 730 

Govardhana Acarya, 370-71, 390 

Govinda, the writer, lix, 622° 

Govinda, author of 'Vinatánandana, 769 

Govindacandra of Kanauja, 496 

Govindabhatta, 467* 

Govindabiruddvali, 397, 664* 

Govindadev Sastri. 455°, 462* 

Govinda, Diksita, 764 

Govindalilümrta, 333, 396 

Govinda Pi harodi, 711 

Govinda Sankar Bapat, 183* 

Goviíndastorra, 663 

Govinda Thakkura, 556 

Govindüstaka, 380* 

Govt. Oriental Library, 374* 

Govt. Orient MSS Library, 186*, 476* 

G. P. Quackenbos, 121*, 168*, 169*, 
Scc Quackenbos 

Grace Abounding, 481 

Graeco-Buddhistic, 654 

Gracco-R oman., ciii, cv, 651 

Grahavarman, 227, 263 

Graháditya, lix 

Grammar or Grammarian, vi, Cix, Cxxi, Can. 
cxxiil, cxxiv, 7-9, 10, II, 12. 26*, 93. 95. 
(ois "ug 161, 170, 180, 183, 187, 192. 
221, 242°, 278, 310, 336, 337*. 350, 361°. 
362, 387, 513, 515, 517-19, 521, 530*, 539, 
545, 554, 560*, 585, 604, 611, 615-17, 656. 
678, 684, 685, 729, 730 

Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, 
695* 


Grav Thomas, 298 

Gray. Sec L. H. Gray 

Gramya, 534, 684 (-bhasa) 

Granthamilàá, 340*, 371 *, 468*, 

Granthapradarsani series, 535* 

Granthika, 11, 49, 636-38, 644, 645 

Great Epic of India, The, 635* 

Greece or Greek, xxii, iv, Ixviii, cii cui, 5, 
41, 43, 47, 49, 52, 53-6, 62, 86°, 94*. 227. 
202, 242, 618, 650-53, 654", 732. 736 

Greek in Bactria and India, sie 

Greifswald, 336* 

Grhyasütra, XXY 

Grill, Sec J. Grill 

G. R. Nandargikar, 
Sec Nandargikar 

Groningen, 46« 

Grundriss, 336*, 647, 728 

G. S. A. L, 121*, 141°, 427*, 621*, 627, 708 ' 


Lu", 


243°, 444°, 


469*. 496* 


132°, 621°, 744°, 748*. 












4 





, 766- 
NIE 526. 532*. $36, 546, 552, 554 
$74-79, S81, 584, 585, 604, 505. See 


Ce 

Gunabhadrac&rya. 344, 433, 436 
Gunacandra, 105*, 120°, 121*, 271°, 463 
Gunadosa-bodha, 554 

Gunamati, cxii 

Gunaratnamohodadhi, 730 


Gupaságara, 368 

Gunaupadanika, 521 

Gunadhya, lii, Ixiv, Ixxix, Ixxxxvii, Ixxxviii, 
xc, ci, cvi, CXV, 4, 15, 84, 89, 9?-100, 


155. 205, 218, 265, 280, 404, 421. 612, 
654%, 684 686, 687, 689-96, 705, 719, 759 
Gunpàá nanda, 775 


GunI^hüta vyafga, 538, 554, 609 

Gunibhüta-vyanjand, xvii ` 

Gupta (dynasty), cx. cxi, CO, cxvii, 5*, 17, 
118, 124, 225, 249, 263, 271*, 731*, 735, 
736, 738, 754 


—— cxii, 492, 769 
Gurkha, cxvi 
Guruveyoor, 382 


H 


` Hab:rlandt, 622*, 756* 
21909 7 12 ia 161*. 169°, 194*, 
196%, 335°, 338", 342*, 367*, 372", 373*, 
380*, 381*, 388*, 401°, 568", 657*, 650", 
662*, 664°, 752° 
Haihaya, 504 
Haihayendra-carita, 629 
Haláyuddha, 336, 617 
Haldyudha’s Kavirahasya, 319*, 617 
Hale Wartham, 256*, 706 Y 
Haliodorus, Greck ambassador, ct! 
Hall. See F. Hal 
Halle, 47*, 83*, 424*, 652%, 666°) 741* 
Hammira-kdvya, 679 
Hammlra (or Mewar), 363. 478*, 679, 
(Amir Shik&r), 478 
Hammira-mada mardana, 362* , 363*, 478 
Hammira-mahdkdvya, 363°. 47 
amsa-düta of Ripa Gosvamin. 372*, 373° 
664%, 751 ; of Venkatadedika, 373*, 374* 
Harhsaruta (metre), 12 
— deša, VU at 375* H 
I Vi Nä: Mi 4 
ain ia 3275. See K. K. Handiqui 
Hannah Neckel, 741* | 
Hannes Skold, Dr. cxxiv, 424 


Hansh Lindach, 669 
Hanümat, 309. thor 505, $06 
Mandmat Ve half brother), 46, 71 


wr E. 345, 
, d 4, 492, 510, 


Haracarita-cintdmani, 323, 628, 
Haradatta, author of eg, 528 
Haradatta Sarman, 413* ° 
Haradatta Süri 341, 620 
- 


Haragovinda Das, 465 
Hara-keli, 469 
Haramika, lix 


Haraprasad Sastri, 50*, 74*, 96*, 339°, 374° 
378*, 391%, 470*, 612*, 618%, 647%, 660°. 
661*, 696%, 729*, 738° EE, 
Harasimha or Harisimha, 497 
Haravijjaya, 167, 319-20, 382°, 450, 623, 


Hara-vildsa, 455, 547 
—— Viens indies 360* 
arekrsna-mahdmanjrür thanirüpana, ° 
Harekrishna Mukherjee, 388* Lä 
ari, also ca Bhánubhatta, 415, 62 
Hari (deity), 667 —— 
Haribhadra, 344 
Haribhadra Siri, 363, 470 
Har! Bháskara, 415 
Haricandra (Jaina), 17*, 437, 623 
Haricandra, Bhattara. See Bha(tára Hari- 
candra 
Haricarena Dasa, 741* 
Harichand Hirachand, 372° 
Harichánd Sastri, 122*, 126*, 133*, 140° 
Harichand, 520*, 528, 529*, 558*, 657*, 752° 
Haridas Das, 398* 
Haridas Sankrit Series, 741* 
Haridas Sastri, 185* 
Haridasa, 480* 
Haridása (commentator), 751* 
Har!düta. 504 
Harigovinda, 390 
Harihara, 372*, 404*, 429 
Harihara (author of — Bhartrhari-nirveda), 
161*, 479 


Hariharabhatta, 665 

Hariharadeva of Mithila, 510* 
Harihara Sastri, 418* 
Harihara-subhagita, 372*, 404*, 429 
Har'hárávalt, 740 

Har kantha, 622* 

Har! Kavi, 415 

Harikrsna Vyàsa, 553* 
Harinamimrta-Vydkarana, 664* 
Hrinatha, 533* 

Harris (metre), 12, 77*, 159%, 196", 235°, 


Hariraghunátha Bhágavata, 660" 
Har ratna, 624* 
Harisamkara, 396* 
Hariscandra, 469. 470 
Haritcandra-nrtya, 510* 
Harisena, cvii, CX, XIX, 18 

Htc nnam. ci, $l, 32°, 1019, 440, 466, 635 


$3 
Harivamsa Bhatia, 561* 
Harivarta-sára-car ita, 765 
Harivijaya, 761 
Barke, 332, 617 
Harlot, 
Harman Weller, 669 


‘Harries, 729° 
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rsa, cxiii, cxv, 173%, 354, 356, 358, 363, 
, 674, 756, 765 
cil. cxiii. Ix, 16, 84, 92*, 
69, 173*, 201, 18, 225-29, 
271*, 27 1. 349, 433, 456. , 559. 
471, 576, 627. 708, 7129. GZ 754, 7 
Harsacarita-varttika, 558 


Harsa^ hana of Kanauj. 16, 17*, 18, 55*, 

105, 110, 111 138, 156, 162. 168, 169, 
171-73. 189*. 198, 209, 226, 227, 237, 239, 
249, 270, 30 






arvard r 80*, 89*, 140*, 
178°, 230°. 271*. GH 457*, 622*, 703, 


Hast 
Hastipaka, 120* 
He 640 
a yoga, 
SC 120, 687 
Hala or Hala Sátavahana, ix, c, cii, 4, 5*, 
16, 93, 94, 155-57, 159, 201, 241, 371, foie 


428 , 659 
Hala Saptasatt, cii 
Hà! máhátmya, 334, 630 
Hadra ata. 676 
Háravarsa Yuvaršja, 324° 
Foie dias 
ya-cuddmani, Ixxxvii, 474, 492*, 494, 768 


SEE QM. 

Hathi sha, 612 

H. Bohatta, 

H. al rime 96*, 481° 


S 56* 
H. C. Gaychaadhury, Dr. 613*, 618* 
Hebrew, 629 
— 141* 


, viii, 29%, 67%, 95*, 197, 241°, 

249, 365°. 336. 343-45, 361, 429, 455, 462°, 

. 464°, 465 484. 485, 525°, 27, 542, 
253 "584, TEN 220, 678, 684, 693-95, 750°, 





Dr pol i, 427 
Hemádri, 425 ` 
Herder, bk 
Herman Beckh, 133* 
Hermann , 650 
pod Weller, 669 

xxxvi, xxxix, Ixxx, 40, — * 143, 
RACH 173 731*, 742, 744, 745,7 49 
Bug, 90, 263*, 


421*. 424*, 
426", "of i 532, 669, 676", 694°, 


696", 699*. 
Ls 7015. 702, 703, 704*, 705, 707, 708*, 
Hestfo 


,138* 
Hetu, 52 "330, $38, 582, 672 
O.P. 220—100 





H. Fauche, 207*, 741* 

H. Foucher, 666°, See Foucher 

H. D. Dhruva, 523*, 649*, See Dhruva. 

H. GEN Wilson, 132°, 207°, 646, 651°, 756*, 


Hidimba, 725 

Hillebrandt, 48*, 122°, 124*, 132%, 149*, 262°, 
270*, 444*, 633, 635, 641, 642 , 701*, 729*. 
760.' See A. Hillebrandt. 

Himalaya, 38, 133, 153, 179, 190. 234, 332, 


445, 670, 739, 742 
Hindi, 371, 389, 467*, 621, 659, 680, 704*, 


Hindu, vii, xxiii, xlix, Ix, Ixi, Ixiii, Ixxxix, xc, 
xciii, cv, cx, cxi, cxvi, cxvii, cxviii, 166, 364, 
377-79, 400, 437, 631, 660, 66$, 693, 733-35, 
744, 749, 750* 

Hindu Law of Partition Inheritance and 
Adoption, 2 

Hindusthàán', 704*, 707 

Hindu Theatre, 486* 

Hirananda Sastri, 102*, 107* 

— Hansaraj, 343*, 345*, 


Hiranyabáhu (river Sona), 225 

Hiranyakesin Dharmasitras, xxv 

Historical Writings, xi, Ixxx, 38, 42, 228, 306, 
345-64, 474-79, 676. 680. 755 

Historie de la Litterature, 666* 

History of Dramas, 763 

History of Indian Literature or H. L L., 
14*, 69°, 71*, 74*, 79*. 82*. 124*, 172*, 
SS 345*. 378°, 379%, 652°, 667, 691°, 


History of Indian Literature, by Weber, x 
History of 'niion Philosophy, 754, 766 
— of Sanskrit Literature, or H. S. L., 
29, 26°, 77°, 86°, 94*. 201°, 209*. 611*, 
666*. 691*. "697. 740° 
Hitopadeéa, 90, 502*. 673. 700, 704, 706 


362*, 424*, 


ie nach Ne 'palische. m Handschrift, 

— cviii, 755 

Hinay ina, vii 

H. Jacobi, 2°, 120*. 172°, 189, 343*, 379°, 
530*. 750°. See Jacobi 

H. Kreyenborg, 122* 

H. L. 666" 

H. Lüders, 47°, 72, 76*, 77*, 501*, 613*, 646, 
655. See Lüders 

H.M  Vidyábhüsana, 728* 

Hoangho. 737 

Hoefer, 752* 

Hoernle, 218°, $39*. 728 

H. Ojha. 360° 

H. Oldenterg, 20°, 44°, 87%, 132°, 141°, 


165* 


Holf dichter des Leksmanasena, 371*, 388° 
Holi Festival, 49, 649* 
Holland, xci 

Holtzmann. 730 

Homer, 127, 173* 

Hopkins, 635* 647 
Horse-sacrifice, cii, 46, 241, 


See Afvame 
H. R. Bhagavat, 350* vamedh a 








larpana, $24, 656 
ita, 72°, 3 374° 
dn ngam ty): 521, 533* 
HR = Diwakar, 611* 

Hrishikesh Series, 391* 





300*, 381*, 


H 
Hultzsch, 132°, 133°, 183%, 189*, 
'45 4705, 475*. 476*, 481*, 


Q*, 467*, 


S03, 565, 613 , 616, 656°, 661", 662°, 
686, "704°, 751°, 759 

Humburg, 75 59 

—— wie 211, 215, 223, 233, 244, 

Hum or Hina, xxii, cxii, cxiii, cxv, cxviii, 
227, 7. 263°. 356, 736, 738, 739, 753 

Huska, 356 

Hoth, 125*, See G. Huth 

H. V . Glassenapp. 666* 

Hymmology, 167, 377 

I 

IA or Indian Antiquary, 5*, 9*, 12*, 71%, 
79°, 92*. 102°, 161 , 242", 262*, 263°, 
286*, 340 363°, 450*, 465%, 470*, 481*, 
§20*, 524*, 529%, 530* à 1 


650*, 65 6 
729*, ,31*, 738*, -40*, 748*, 756*, 760, 761*, 


iceland, 
I.D.641*, 761°, (Indian Drama) 
Incalistic or Idealism, Ixxx, cxxxvii, 57, 292*, 


LH Q. 12*, 3”. Sep 102*, 122*, 124*, 
134*, 167*. 178*, 209*, 2119. 219°. 243", 
263". 372", 373°, 402°, 437*, 548%, 477*, 
501*, 507°, 508", 611*, 612", 615*, 661*. 
691*. 713*, 714*, 753 

I, Ir. Series, $50* 

I. L. C. 651* 

magery, 157, 176, 192, 233, 369, 393, 492. 
519, 721, —— 

-worship, 7 
der Bahl 669 

See Avatàára. 

326°, 341", 


m 
Incarnation, 93, 325, 437. 


Ind. Culture, 11%, 12°, 438", 


, XXXV, xl, Ixi, Ixvii, Ixx, 
, Ixxix, xii i, xcii, SCH), 
cxviii, CIR, CXXV, 
L 25 25, 33, 40, 41, 43-45, 
80, 6*, 90*, 94, 

133. ët 141, 191, 193, 194, 
516. 228, 235. "252. 2575, 266, 
302, 332. 333, 343*, 347, 


653, 654, GH $21 


- 672, 129, 736, 737, 73, ,740, 751, 


Indian in wort und Bild", 





š 360*, 369, 374*, 4 387, 289. 40, 





Indian Literature, modern, reactio 
krit, 314-15, 538-9, 511 — 
Indian Review, 417* 
—— So j * Songs, The, 389° 
ian studies in honour of Lanman, ° 
ear rap ee 2x 761* f N 
ndia ce Cat., 124*, 126*, 210*, 335*, 338* 
373*, 396*, 42i*, 424*, 429*, 438*, 479°" 
619 , 665*, 666*, 752* 
India office Library, 525* 
India office Ms. 210*, 502*, 504 
India—what it ca teach us, 171°, 539*, 612° 
Indiens Litteratur and kultur, x 
Indische Alterthumskunde, 5* 
Indische Drama, 77*, 106", 240°, 262*. 272° 
Indische Essays, 649* 
Indische Gedichte 660*, 669, 752* 
Indische Leibeslyrik, 666* 
Indischen Sprüchen, 669 
Ind Litteratur geschichte 650* 
Indo-Aryan, 94*, 
Indo-European, 44 
Indo-Germanic, v 
Indogerm Forschungen, 124*, 728*, 738* 
Indo-Parthian, ci, ciii 
Indra, 43, 49. 50, 130, 138, 140, 178, 
334, 571, 631, 647, 723, 724, 
, 750 
Indradhvaja, 647 
Indra-dhvaja-püja, 49 
Indra III, 435, 570° 
Indrjajit, 566 
Indramati, 745 ` 
Indraprastha. 190 
Indrapura, 469 
Indravajrà (metre), 12, 196*, 243 
Indrani, 43, 631 
Indrüyudha, ex vi 
Ind. Streifen, 127*, 209*, 218*, 235*, 
617*, 618*, 621*, 741*, 754*.7 756* 
Ind. Stredien, 42". 166*, 172*. 192*. 
4246, 708+, 759 
Indudáüta, 373* 
Indulckhá, 471, 686 
Indumati (princess), ! 
Indumati (Madhava Bhatta’ s mother), 467 
Indumati (Princess), ! 
Induraja, 671 
Indus. Ixxi, cxvi, cxvii, 736-39 
Ind Worterbucher, 336°, 361* 
eie nip 666* 


190, 
744, 745, 


331°, 
210°, 


cil, cxi, cxxiv, yi e 17, x 
93*. 118, 123, 173*, 178 179*. 183, 189, 
207, 254, 343*. 346, $2. 355, 390, 


3 400, 
612. 616, 619, 630, 


5. 469, 481, 553*, 
454: 66 TO4*, 732, 135, 736, 


654, 662, 684, 688, 
738, 739, 768 
lonian, 54 
Iran, v, Ixxii 
Iranian, 169 
Iranic, v 
Irávati queen, 137* 
— 145, 721 
am, cxvi 
Italian, 621, 656, 750*, 756°, 759, 760 





Italic, vi 

Italy, 651 

Mihdsa, xiv, „XVii, xcix, vlix, Ixxix, 1, 41, 
43*, 173* 


I, Tsiog, cxi, 656, 671-73, 759, 760 
Ihámrga, Ixxxvii, es, 473, 687, 726, 768 
— Iviii 


Isánadeva, 249*, 623* 
Iáinadeva (Lilü$uka's preceptor), 387 


» 773 
Iévaradatta, 156, 213, 249, 761, 762 
I$varakrsna, EST 
Isvara-pratyabhi/ndsitra- virnarsini, 662 
lfvara-fataka, 2337. 382 
ISvarasena, 249°, 757, 762 

dbhisandhi, 626 





IHívar. 


J 


J. A. 69%, TUS. 742* IP 81% 93*., 93*, 
107*, 194*, 367*. 378*, 421*, 429°. 
657*. 660*, 674*-96*; 702* : 


. 190*, 192*, 240*, 
263* 319*, 322%, 424*, 5247, 529%. 533°. 
536.537» . 543, 548, 550*, 551, 558*, 612", 
623. 635, 650, 657*, 700*, 702° 
Sog"! 7 Ze 732. 760, See H. Jacobi 
Jackson, (ës ` 55%, 173°, 256°, 651*, 728*, 


159*. See A. V. W. Jackso 
Jagaddhara, 217, M. 277*. $53*. 661, 663, 
689, 751°, 755*. 762, 763 








Jogadu-carita, 679 
Jaganmohan Tarkàálamkára, 469° 


Jagannátha Paficánana, 661 
ne ——— 665, 675 











— a, 364, 371, 372, 383, 
, 527, E 65, 572, S84, 604, 628, 

Jagannatha (temple of) 450* 

Joganndtha-vallabha, 396, 468, 511* 


Jagat! (metre), 2*, 12 
` ghan Canal “esas ina 417 
a a-ca womanpoet, 
Jabágirdár, 720* 
Jahlana or Jalhana, 7, 8*, 16, 185, ute 360, 


410, 414, 417*, 473*. $42, 677,7 
Tune vii, xcvii, cv, 7*, 17*, 50, 72, 89, 


ix 
'166. 168 172. 189*, 195, 201, 211, 


214, 325, 326, 331. 338, 340, 342-45 (Maha- 


kávyas), 361-63 (P (Poems with Historical 
— ) 364 373-75, (Diita-kavvas), 
357. 379 (Stotras), 400. 404, 424, 426-29, 
430*, 431- 
539, 65 ), 612 rig 
(Ethics), d 679 (Authors), 694 (Story- 
En c oe Ml AQ 
riters), eligion), ir- 
thankara) 
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| Jaina Átmánanda Granthamala, 374*, 471*, 


475, 476*, 503* 
Jaina Átmánanda Sabha, 362°, 363*. 467* 
Jaina Bháskarodaya Press, 362°, 424°, 427° 
Jaina Dharmaprasaraka Sabha, 343* 
Jaina Haricandra 17* 
Jaina Jayaíekhara 742* 
Jaina Meghadüta, 751* 
Jaina-Nayacandra, 679 
Jaina Padmdananda, 400 
Jaina Puppharyanta, 660* 
Jaina Rája-Sekhara, 7, 325-26 
Jaína-rája-taranginit, 677 
Jaina Tirthankara, 775 
Jaina Yasovijaya Granthamala, 476* 
— 172, 361, 482, 484, 485, 662", 704, 


Jaipur, 403 

Jaitrasimha, 363 

Jaladharamala (metre), 181* 
Jalápa (Nigardja’s father), 402 
Jaloddhatagati (metre), 181* 
Jalpa-kalpa-latà. 566 
Jambhaladatta, 421, 423 

Jamba, 373* 

Jami, 629 

Jammu car, 229* 

Jamnagar, 343*, 362* 424 
Jamuna, evii, 665*, 689 

Janaka, 2 

Jandrdene (commentator of Meghadüta), 751 
Janirdana Gosvamin, 370 
Janirdana-sena, 337° 

Janendra, 751* 

Jangamas, 492* 

Jantuketu ( in MU rare 497 
JAOS, 29*, 46*, 55%, ger 


107*, 140 . 161*, 165 — 242°, 45 
260°, 277°, 344°, 404°. 421*, 455°. 7* 
479", 481*, 502* 651°, 673, 710, 738° 
756*, 759 

Japal, cvi 

Japan, 648 

Japanese, cvi 

J. Ariel, 367*. See Aric! 

Jarjara-paja, 49, 50 

ARS, 728* 


Jasahara- carii, 436 
desc cM qari 263°, 373*, 381°, 389*. 
413*, 324°, 612*. 618*, 

696*. 728*. 751* 647, Let, 

Jatasirhhanandi. 343 

Jatüávabodhini. 624* 

Java, cxi 48, 86*, 648 

Javanese, 48 

Javanika or Jamanikà, 54° 

Jaya, 439 

Jayacandra of Kanauj, lviii, 326, 428 

Javadeva author of Condráloka, 560 

Jays deva, author of Gita-govinda (q. v.), 314 
325*, 371, 373*. 388 90, 468, 509. *10*. 
561, 659, 662, 666, 761 | 

Jayadeva, author of Prasannardehava, 369 


Jayadeva Paksadhara, 462 


Jayadratha. 724 


Dës fg m 
a a 4 








eege tot o 


Jayanta Bhatfta (Abhinanda's father), 324, 
Jayanta Bhatta, author of Nydyamafjari, 


Jayantabhattfa (commentator of Kdavya- 
prakdfa), 555 

Jayantacandra, 625 

— — 494" 

—— ar, ab 

'ayanta-vijaya, 

Jayanti-ks-tra, 340* 

Jayaratha, 323*, 360, 557, 558, 628, 629* 

Jayaràma, 555, 556 

Jayaéarhkara, 278 

. Jaysena, lix 

Jayasimba of Gujarat, 345, 476 

imbha of Kashmir, 19, 323, 351, 354, 
553*, 628, 678 

Jayasimha Siri, fauthor of Hammira-mada- 
mardana, 362*, 478 

Jayasihha Siri, author of Awmdra-pdla- 

carità, que. 363*, 767 


ayasimhabhyudaya, 359* 
Jayaswal, 263*, 402*, 477*, 760. See K. P. 


< Sy 1 

Jayatilaka Süri, 335* 

Jayatirtha, cxviii 

Jayà, 171 

Jayánaka, 360* 
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K Us Use 341 
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Kumudi-mitrananda, 450°, 475, 769 
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——— — 119* 

tcyástaka, 
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691*. 692. 695-96, 698-99, 700*, 705, 707, 


'xcvii, 15, $22, 567, 701, 
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436, 474, €18, 754-55, 757, 762 


Kddambari-kathd sära, 324, 618 


Kàdambas, 340 

Kaka-dita, 375* 

K akatisa, 467, 479", 562 

Kükutstha-keli. 769 

Kálacakra, 730* 

K álacuri, 301, 450, 454, 504, 686 
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— . 188, 191, 194, 200, 201, 210°, 

219, 235, 239, 241, 245, 257, 260*, 2 
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375, 381, 429, 444 
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708, 710, 712, 716-18, 722, 729-32, 735, 
pi diy TETAN 747-48, 750-54, 757*, 761, 
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K Alidasa, author of Jyotirvidibhorana, 740* 
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author of A 740* 
Ka author of. uddhi-candrikà, 740* 
"rites author of Tripurasundaristutikdvya, 


Kálidása et l Art poet de l* Inde, 126*, 
20*, ate — d as , 558, 657°, 740° 


| 40* 
Kalidasa airings 124*, 149*, 740* 
KA 

Kalidasa’s Rel. T philoso 729* 
Kalidása's s Religion an and Its SH, 748* 
Kalinjara, D 
Kal d 369^ 47» 6 658*, 728 
peat get 740° ' 

| i Ixxxi, Ixxxv, 


; ee Ixxv, Ixxx, š 
Ixxxix, 128, 151, 675, 742 
datta, 762 








Ixxxvi, 





ba, 340 
Kamadeva rrailokyamalla, 350-51 
— 529*, 535° 
arl urtesan), 21, 211, 281* 





pee Diksita, 370 ` 
a 
KAmaripa, cvii, 352, 364, 473 


i "YR N xxxi, ]xxv, xcix, 23, 281*, 290, 
, 385, 487, 623, 624, 747, See 








, 714* 
"xxxiii, Im, Ixiv, 21, 645, 
Kamavilapa Jataka, 133* 

Kümbocha, 738 
ve S x 
KAmyaka forest, 178 

Küücanamàálà, 257 
PERRA Zen. 
Kaficanacirya, 


405, 


» 489, 


13 
3169. 593 
akubja, 227, 255, 272, 279, 299, 325, 
- 281, 282, 476, 497, 765 
Bhart rhari, 644 







350, 


Karikas (of Dhvanikára), 540-44 
— nt jel sika —Ó 

Kär — una, 336. 1516-17, 629 
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15 

ii, cxiv, 178*, 186°, 189*, 336*, 
— 566 

K Ašipati Kavirája, 490 
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Kasyapa, xxv 

KaSyapa, a writer of alarhkara, 520, 521 
Kasyapa Gotra, 278 ! 
Kátantra or Kàtantrika, cii, 93, 252 

Katya, xxv, 

Küatyavema, 136, 138*, 748*, 750 

Pert dees vi, i, vii, „10%, 11, 93, 200, 514, 519, 
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xvii, xviii, vxi, xxvii, XXViil, Xxx, xxxii, 
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Küvya-darpana, 556 

Kdvyadhvani, 540° 
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Kávya-kalápa, 368*, 372°, 373° 
Küávya-kalpalatà, 28, 331 

Kdvyakarana, xviii 

Kdvya-karana-grantha, 522 

Küvya-kautuka, 544-45, 548, 599 

Kávyalinga (alamhkdra), 534 

Kavyamala (Series), 170*, 172*,197*, 256. 271* 
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364*, 368*-73*. 379*. 384*, 397*. 400*.03*' 
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Kdvya-nafakd larküra , 740° 

Kavya-nirnaya, 550 

Kdvya-pradipa, 758 

Küvya-prakdád$a, xvii, lili, 255* 439*. 525% 


548, 552, 554, 560. 563-65, 
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Kdavyaprak dia-darpana, 556 
Küvya-p akdta-dipikd, 556 
Kadvyaprakdsa-nidariand, 556 
Kdvyapraküfa-samketa, 525*, 
Ka — dsa-samketa, of 
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"^. ^" ^ 
571 , O23, LC SA 


548. 355. 558. 
'Mápgikya^ andra. 
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Series), 161%, 194°, 338*, 
| 367*, 368*, 372%, 373*, 659*, 661°, 
669*. 674 yi 
icüra, 520*, 524, 533°, 602*, 604* 






28 D 94, 203, 207-09, 222, 
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(Rudrat's), 7, 337*, 525*, 536 ; (Vámana's) 
Ze 188*, 219*, 226°, 242", 271*, 280", 


ot 
Kàüvyüla;ihküra-sarvasva, 558 
Küvyalamkára-sütra, 535 
Küvyülariküra-sütravrtti, 620*, 714 
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Dhvanydloka. 
nusdsana, 29%, 67%, 249, 464*, 548, 
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P. Bohlen, 161*, 367. See Bohlen 
P. d' Alheim, 277* 
P. de Lacy Johnstone, 744* 
P. D. Gunc, 107* 
P. E. Foucaux 83*, 138* 
Pehlevi, 698, 701, 702, 705 
Penance, xxxii, Ixxx, 626 
Penzer, 29*, 95*, 422*. 691*. See N. M 
Penzer ` 
P. E. Pavolini, 141*, 710. See Pavolini 
Perikles, 22 
Periplus of the Ll i Sea, 737 
—— 736. 737 89». 31 
rsian, v, Ixxii, cii, 6*, 629. * 
771373 696*. 707, 
Perubhatta, 565 
Perumanam. 774 
Perumals, Vaisnava, 662* 
Peshawar. ciii, civ, 736 
Pessimism, Ixxxi, 10, 36 
P. Goldschmidt, 1] 19* 
Phallic rites, 50 


Phidias, Ixviii 

Philolog—Histor., 522* 

Philology, v 

Philosophical. or Philosophy, v, xxii. xxiii, 
xxvi, xxvii, xlvii, xlviii, Ixvi, Ixxii, Ixxv, 
Ixxxil, xc, xci, xciv, Cxvii, cxviii, cxx 
26*, 42, 71, 81°, 157*, 16). 164, 167, 195 
328, 332, 347, 357, 375, 377. 380° 382: 
385. 483, 494, 516, 544.45. 580, 590. 604. 
605, 625, 671, 675, 683, 698, 742, 765" 


Phonetical. CXXIV 
Phrascology, 32, 35 
rascology, s; 39, 181, j 
720, 7 184, 192, 412, 605. 
Phuütkatamisra, 497 
P ckford, 763 
Pilgrim's Progress, 481 
Pináka-nandinp, 339 
Piñgala, Ivii, cviii, 12, 611 
Pisácas, 693 









23e 

Sc 558. ' 620*, 632, 642. 650, 652*. 653". 

666 ` 674, 686, 695, 708°, 750°, 751*. See 
R. Pischel 
Pisharoti, 3819, 662*, 664*, 710, 712-13, 714*. 
Padi (alarik j - E 

t ra), 

&mbara, 486, 666 


Pliny, 737 

Pluralism, xxvii, Ixx 

Pluta (accent), exxii 

Plutarch, xxx 

P. L. Vaidya, 361 361°, ie 

Poems o ayüra 

Poet:es, xvi. 15, 22. 29. 37, 160, 
309, 323, 366, 521, $29. 336, Zen 610, ag 
667 742*. See Alari 

Poetics (referring to Sanskrit Poetics), 615 

Poetics e Aristotle, 650* 

oetik, 
— xvi, xv, xvi, xx, xxviii, xli, Ixii, Ixvi, 
CXXV, CXXiX, 11-13, 22-25. 39, 58, 121, 

134. 1149, 151-53, 156, 157, 160, 165, 167, 
176, 177. 182, 184, 185, 188, 192, 194, 232. 
235, 246, 250, 260, 292, 306, 314, 415, 318, 
348, 359. 364.67. vu 375. 376, 385, 394. 
398, 399, 404, 419, 453. 460, 461, 481, 
542. 546, '548, 549. 550, $5], '554, 568, 572, 
77. 578-81, 583-86, '590, 599. 604" 606, 
621*, 629*, 656, 729. "751° 

Po litical, liv. Ixxv, xcii, ciii, cxvii, cxix, 24*, 
74. 91, 111, 174, 245, 264-66, 332, 339, 354, 
363, 447, 477, 478, 680, 683 

Political History of Ancient India, 736 

Politics or Polity, xcvi, cxvi, cxvi, 26°, 265, 

, 698. 701, 705, 729 

123°, 132% 140°, 

. 262°, 272*. 

: 435*. 


Lä. 185*, 
279*. 360*, 
473*, 462, 468, 
Popular. 

Pornography, 6 675 
P. Peterson 8°, 9°, 10°, 90, 
1190-210 TA — 172*. 207*; 218, 229°, 
235. 278°, 320*, 345%, 611*, 620-21, 


703° 
P. P. S. asin, 335*, 341%, 361%, 417 , 437°, 
ends —— 19, 189°, 428, 751*, 767, 


710 
| a, 7°, 326, 428 
— — Veturi, 494° 
Prabha (commentary) A ,556 








Prabhudevl, 417 

| Prabodha-candroday a, lxxxviii, 
.. 486*, 487% 

Prabodhananda, 369°, 397 
Prabuddha-rauhineya, 476, 769 
Pracan abhairava, 769 . 


77, 480-84, 


Pracap -Pándava, same as Bála-bhürata (p. v.), 
Pracanda-sepha, 499 d 
Pracetayana, 521 

PradIpaka 622* 


Pradyota, 110, 726, 758 
Pradyumna, 466 
Pradyumnabhyudaya, 466 
Pragmatic, cxviii, cxxvii, 598 


Praharanakaliká (metre), 184* 


Praharsini (metre), 12, 14*, 181*, 190 
P ahasana, \xxxii, Ixxxiii, Ixxxvi, Ixxxvii, 


66, 244°, 254, 255, 411, 474, 487, 488, ' 493: 
500, 687, 765 


Prahelika, 530, 578*, 
Prahlada, 437 

Prahládanadeva, Yuvarája, 466, 769, 770 
Prajápati, xxv 

Prajapati-nandin, 339 

Prainákara- mišra, 121* 

Prakarana, Ixxxii, Ixxxiii, Ixxxv-Ixxxvii, 65, 67, 


76, 121*, 244°, 298, 301, 302, 474-476, 650. 

686, 726, 7 
Prakaranika, Sr 
Praká£avarsa , 621* 
Prakásendra, 404 


Prakrit, vii, viii, ix, x, xi, xvii, xviii, lix, 
ci, cli, cxx, cxxi, cxxiv, 3, 4, 5, 1 
17*, 41, 46, 49, 67, 77, 87*, 92. 94-96, 105, 
107, 119, 139, 155, 156, 157, 161*, 172*, 
201, 219, 242*, 243, 253, 25 


$*, 261°, 262° 
270, 276, 279, 283°, 285*, 314, 322, 350°, 
361-62, 425, 427, 428, 430°, 444-45, 458, 


461, 489, 503, 537, 612, 683.84, 688, 691°, 
695. 703, 719, 721. 730, 750* 
Prakritism, 15, 82 
Prakriyd-sarvasva, 774 
Pramadá (metre), 13 
Pramdnas, 553 
Pramànavidyà, xcix 
Pramitaiksara (metre), 12, 13, 181* 
Prarocand, 505 
Pratamsopamd, 157*, 167, 532* 
Praíanna-rághva, 146, 369, 389, 






426-63, 464 
502, 761 
Prasasti, viii, Ixxx, E — cvi, 6, 14, 1 , 
18, 345, 520, 646, 692, 7 
Prepara valf, 564 
MENT 49, 526, 563, 573, 574, 576 
Prasenajit 
Prastávanàá, 104, 604-5, 624, 664, 675, 
683, 698 7h 242, 765, 772 
Praf afna-cand: ik kd, 7 
—— 
tipa iva , 562 
SE Cajal ass 
rudra, apa 
a amtare a-kal y 
Prataparudra, ns 467, 470*, 531° 
Pratüparudra of , 467, 479° 


" 







AAC34552. 
Prat par dra-yajobhüsano, 479*,5"6, 529*, 561, 
Pratápa Saha, 360, 772 


0 
ya, 271,*, 301*, 301-2 
$27, 530*, 533, 535-36, 538, 


0-2] 
Pratijnd-yaugandhardyana, 101, 108-10, 115-17, 
$ 265, 301 302°, fd 7 

"ratiloma (marriage), SI 
| dh d, GC 101, 109*, 113-14, 708*, 
709, 719-20, 726 


Pratimániruddha, 301, 686 
Pratimok sa-sütrapaddhati, 614 
Pratimukha-sandhi, Ixxxii 
Pratisthán^, ci, 93-95, 
Prativastüpamá, 526, 536 


d 
-— 


ratyobhijià school, 544-45 
Pravarapura, 350 
Pravarasena, cxv, 16, 119 
Pravartaka, 263*, 264* 
Prayága, 88, 301, 350, 450 
PE xvi 

"rayogua-, ta, XX 
Prácetasa-i 





Pratimoksa-satra-paddhati, 614 
Prütitákhyas viii _ à 
Pre-caitanya Vaisoavism in Bengal in 


Festschrift M- Winternitz, 391° 
P. Regnaud, 520*. See Kegnaud 
Preksdnak 


| nakas, 464 645 
Premacandra Tarkavdgifa, 325*, 340*, 449, 
D 


Premendusaga 
Pretakárya, 73 
Paeyas (alarik 
Printz, Dr., 107*, 710. 
Priyad SCH KÉIS 
ar ` 

Priyadaritkà, Ixxxvi. cxiii, 18* 55*, 110*, 173*, 

255. 256-58, 260, 261, 383, 691*, 693, 713, 

758, 759 


3* 
). 526, 534, 536, 557 
See W, Printz 


Conf., 127* 
Conf, 107*, 


Proceedings of the Second Orlent, Conf., 126° 
Proceedings of the Tenth Ail India Orient. 


Conference , 338%. 497* 
Pro ddyota Bhatta, 560 
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Prose, Ixv, cxvi, cxix, 6, 14, 17-18, 34, 37-38, 
42, 44-45, 49, 55, 57, 80, 82-83, 87, 94, 118, 
155, 171, 200-39, 429-32, (Prose Kavya) ; 
261, 276, 296, 303, 418-20 (Later Prose 
Literature); 420-29 (Prose Tale): 433-34 
(Prose in Campü); 569, 612, 618*, 622, 
627, 632, 634, 640, 647, 655,676 (Romance); 
Mc 680, 694, 700, 721, 751, 752, 754, 768, 


Prosody, 12, 188, 310, 331*, 439° 

Prthakpadatva 573 

Prthu, 262 

Prthvidhara, 758 

Prihv! (metre), 196* 

Prthvirája, 360, 628, 677, 761 

Prthvirdja-vijaya, 360, 628, 677 

Przyluski, 81* 

Psychological or Psychology, 22, 32, 139, 244, 
294, 365, 376, 385, 388, 594. 602 

Pulakesin I1, 178 

Pulastya 521 

Pulinda or Pulindhra, 229*, 431 

Pun, xxi, 33, 148, 169*, 171-72, 182, 191, 206, 
210, 222, 236, 328, 334-35, 337, 339, 341, 
360, 370, 382, 431, 435, 587. Sec Parono- 
masia and Slesa 

Punarukta-vaddbhdsa, 534, 556, 563 

Pundarlka, 230, 746 

Pundarikáksa, 616* 

Pundravardhana, 339 

Punishment, xcvi, 660 

Punjab, ciii, civ, cviii, cxvil, 649-50, 656 

Punyaketu, 484 

Punyayasas, 70 

Puppet-piay, 47, 652-53*, 

Puragupta, cxii 

Puramjana-carita, 480* 

Puramjana-ndjaka, 480* 

Purana or Purdnic, vii, xiii, xxvi, xxxiv, 
xxxv, xli, xlii, Ixxiii, Ixxix, Ixxxvin, xcix, 
cvii, 83, 93, 101, 115, 128, 132*, 137-138*, 
140*. 166, 169, 170, 195, 322, 325, 331, 332 
342, 346, 377* 378. 381. 384, 385. 402, 
437, 462, 466, 469, 508*, 539, 624, 647, 680, 


657 
Puri, 331, 450*, 485, 511* 
Purohita, xcv 
Purusakdra, grammatical commentary, 663 
Puruga-pariksd, 426 
Purusottama Sarasvati, 664 
Puruvana, 336 
Purüravà, 95, 138-39, 151, 283, 385, 463, 464 
631-32 ; 
Pusalker, 721, 727*. 
Puskara, 85 
Puspabdna- vildsa, 740* 
Puspabhbüti, 227 
Puspada^ta, 381, 436 619*, 660 
Pinpa-daitaka (or bhiyitaka), 301, 302, 
68 


See A. D. Pusalker 


Puspamata, 563 

Puspasena, 432, 623* 

Puspitágrá (metre), 14°, 120°, 
196* 


150. 181*, 


Pus amire, Ix, ci, cii, cxi, cxvii. 568, 735 
3 , 





i, 258° 





Q 





oe , 520-525*, 529°, 531, 
 " 866, Sec K 

P. Von "Bohlen, 367*. uem Bohlen 

P. V. Raman 

P. W. Jacob, 


Quakenbos, 168*, 170*, 172*, 659*. Sec G, P. 
uaken 


6* 
Queen Diddà, cxvi. See Didda 
R 
Rabi, 556 


"Quarterly Jour. of Andhra Research Soc., 
4 


Rabindranath, xx, xxxvi, xxxvii, xxxix, xcii, 
1 
Race, xxii, Ixviii, Ixx, Ixxi, Ixxix, xc 


Racine, liv 


Raghu, xxx, Ixi, 130, 132, 150*, 185*, 737, 748, 


743-45, 


Raghukara i =Kalidisa), 8°, 8*, 129°, 


Re TR xxiv, CX 
aghundtha-bhapatiya, 561 

Ro aunatha-bhüpa-vijaya 765 
hunàt iya, 566 

unAtha-dàsd, 397, 





Raghun 440 
Raghunatha, father of ‘Venkatadhbvarin, 438 






of Tanjore, 


630 
, 333, 361, 417,472 


Rag 765 
Rag hunarhabhyudaya, 3 361, 417, 679* 


Raghupati, gine 


Rag xxvii, Ixxxi, cv, 5*, 8* 
30, 74*, "22" 123*. 125%, 126. 129, 132, 
150.151. 167, 185*, 187, 263*, 289, 452, 

729% 732, 736, 7385, 739, 740, 743, 744, 


A, 
Raghuviracarita; Š 630" 


625 
Ra ee pe Mitra. See R. Le 








Mitra, 





Rariga, ), 640 
Rafganatha, 138*, 298° 
Raüga-pi(ha ES | Raniga-sirsa, 54 
Seen 400° 

Rañgācārya, Sastry, Reddi, 529*, 531*, 710 
R. A. Niel, 
baren in. 263 

Rapson, 756*, 760, Sec E. J. — 
viii, XXX, 









608, 609, 655* 
Rasabchari, Lcd nbi 440* 
Rasa-candrikà, 748* 
Rasadhvani, 545 
Rasadipika, 676 
Keis? angüdhara, 527, 565 

damba- kallolint, 666* 

e 556 
Rasa-mafjari, 561, 666* 
Rasa- iari-prakaía, SH za 
Rasama arl-sthilatétparyartha, 561* 
RasamaRjari-viká$o, 561* 
Rasamoafijarydmoda, 561* 
Rasanispatti, 594 
Rasa-prakdio, 439*, 566 
Rasaratna-dipiká, 566 
Rasoratnakoga, 566 
Rasc-tocdana, 4 
Rasa-sástra, 392 
Rasa-tarangini, 539, 553*. 561 
vd — (clamkara), 526, 530, 534, 546, 557, 


Rasa-viláso, 486* 

Rasadbhasa, xxxv, Ixiv, Ixv, 546 

Rasadhika ikä, 521 

Rasdrnava-sudhdkara, 474, 494, 525*, 562° 
Rasika-marana, 679 

Rasika-priyd, 566 

Rasikepriya, commentary of Gita-govinda, 


Ras ka-rafijana, of Ramacandra, 342, 370; «f 
SrInásácárya, 490 

Raskia-rafijani of Gopála Bhatia and Veni- 
datta, 561* 

Rasika-saRjivani 568 

Rasodadhi, 561* 

Rasodgara, 597% ` 

Rathakdra, xiii, Xi 

Ratha-yütrá, AER 511* 

Rathoddhatd (metre), dE 150*, 196°, 329*, 

Rathore dynasty cxvi 

Rati xxi, 131, 150*, 742 

Rati-kollolini i. 487 


P 
Ratnam SW e Sec T. R. Ratnam A yar 
Rat 566 









r: s A 















INDEX 817 
3 Rájaváhana, 211 

Lee X 20, 321, 335*, pee deny pene he 55 s 556, 624* 
Katnákara, 167, 263*, 319- l, 

: 760, 761 Rájánaka Bhatta e (nisqata Saas 

=: uus E S cs ae epee 
Ratna | eisen 53°, 162, 173, R a Ratnakantha, ° 

198, E 256-58, 2 60-62, 272." "274°. 383.  Rajanaka Ratndkara, 337*, 623, See Ratna- 

— 472, 693, 713, 758, 759 kara 






Ravic .157*, 158*, 668, 669 
Ravideva of Ravi, 121*, 337, 620 624° 
pee videva, —— father, 621 


ava, Sen 
Ravivarman e Rare, 466, 559 







RAJA, 40, 368", 
3 A: 333. 374, 383, 390, 391, 392, 396, 
48 667 


E oi easi "commentator, 658* 
Rádháraman Press, 397*, 468*, 662* 
Rádha-vipralambha, 686 


H 





Ragas, 390 
Raghava, 340 | 
Raghavabhatta, commentator of Sakuntald, 
Raghova-nalsedhiya’ 341, 619, 620 
na ya, 
Rágha — of Di , 341, 
* [ya Ge Dhanañjaya, 340, 619 ; 









ha 

la Bhatta, 525* 
o AU Diksite, 333, 437*, 472, 765,772 
deva of ‘of Kashmir, 323*. 628 


i, 630 
I (Kashmir), 360, 677 
Rajapurt (Kasha ous and Writings, x^ TR 
kha uoted by lana, 
grt SITI, 208*, 300, 417* 
Rajaéel 


asekhara 
78*. 94%, 120*, 138, 

300 301*, 314, 381*, 401*, 417*, 444, 448, 

450 453.61, 62, 463, 470, 471, 521, 525°. 
330%, 5 2. S44, 546, 547*, 553, 560, 
4426 713 716: e 761, 764 


k 
e en 624* 


Seen 


ni, 119, 2». 353-59, 525*. $35¢, 
611, 632, 692, 7 





Rajanaka Ruyyaka, 765 

Ràjánaka-tilaka, 558 

Rajávali, 554 

Rajavall-paraka, 359, 677 

Raja Virasirhhadeva, 774 

Rájendra Cola, 470* 

Rajendra-karnapara, 363, 674 

Rajimarl-prabodha, 769 

Rdjndm pratibodha, 664* 

Ràjyadevi, 226 

Kájyapála, cxvii 

Ràjyasri, 227, 263 

Rajyavardhana, 227, 755 

Rakdgama-suddhd, 560 

rn áksasa, Ixxi, Ixxxiv, 465, 693 

Raksasa-kavya, 121, 122*, 720 

h áksasa or Raksasa Pandita, 122, 266-69, 286 

Rama, xlix, Ixxix, cxxvii, 40, 114, 130, 131, 
154 183, 186, 187, 286, 288, 289, 292. 

325, 338, 339, 341, 342, 

374, 396, 451, 456, 463-65. 

595, 598, 599, 600, 611, 
618, 619, 630*, 647, 649*, 664, 665, 763, 

Rama, a pramatist, 469* 

Rüma-bána-stava, 383*. 665 

Ramabhadra, 169 

Ramabhadra, commentator, 748* 

Rámabhadra Diksita, 383, 456, 465, 489, 665, 

Ramabhadry, Jaina, 476 

Ramabhadramba, 36], 417, 679* 

Ramabhatta, 396* 

Ramacandra, author of Gopdlalild, 617 

Rámacandra, author of  Náàjya-dorpana, 
105*, 120*, 121*, 271*, 450, 462, 463-64, 
465, 468, 469, 471, 473", 475 

Ramacandra Budhendra, 161*. 277*, 437* 

Rámacandra Ciranjiva Bhaftácárya, 439 

Rámacandra, commentator, 616* 

Rámacandra Kavibh4rati, 378 

Rimacandra, King, xxx 

Rámacandra, poet, 342, 370 

Rámacandra Sesa, 624* 

h imacandra Tailanga, 332* 

Rámacandra Vácaspati, 616* 

Ràmacandra-yafobhüsana, $66 

Rümacandrodaya, 338, 765 

Rámacarana Tarkavagisa, 564 

Kdma-carita of Abhinauda, 201, 324, 618 ; of 
Sarhdhvákara Nandin, 339, 359 

Rüma cápa-stava, 383*, 665 

Rümadatta, 666 

Ramadisa, 119* 

Rámadiüsa Diksita, 481* 

Rimadeva, commentator, 755* 

Rámadeva Vyasa, 504 

Rümagiri, 133, 751 

Ràmagovinda, 740* 

Ràmakathà, 774 










Rámamaya 
ex ys 751 = 
Rima of Devagiri, * of Kerala, 121* 


Rámapiàla carita, 618 
Rámapila, — SSC? 359, 618 


ie aE ie. 751* 

yenit Mahárája of Travancore, 752* 
Rámavarman Vafci, 

Ramavarmi, Prince, 776 


mak ür na A 

Ràma- arr 

Mrs ] xxxv, 299, 504 (of Rüma- 
deva — 685 (of Yasovarman) 

Rümáüdevi, 389 

Rámáünandanátha, 158* 

Rimanada Raya, 396, 468, 511* 

»Rámiünuja, Aet 487, 495, 661, 768 

Rümüstaprása, 

Ramivatira Pandeya, 710, 712 x. 

quidem. vii, xiv, xvii, XXIX, XXX, xxxiii, 

» xlix, li lii, Ixii, Ixxxviii, xevili, Cxxvii, 

sn, 1, 2, 51, 60, 69, 101, 113, 114, 128°, 
131, 133, 150*, 173*, 177. 183. 277, 289, 

` 300, 303. 324, 331, 339, 341, 450, 455, 465° 
487. 505, 507, 568, 617, 620, 634, 635, 
641, 653. "680, 687, 688, 693, 695, 720, 725, 
726, 739, 744, 746 

Ramàyana-campü, 437, 438* 

Ramdyana-kathd-sdra, 417 

Rámàyana-manjari, 325*, 617, 688 

—— D, 630 


me$vara, 
peer 16,201, 241, 757 
ilak 
ec at 397, 648 


a. 664 
Rast ate, 336, 435, 470°, d 
Rástraudha king, 361, 679, 772 
Radsfrandha-varhs ', 360, 679, 772 | 
Ravana, Ixxix, cxxvii, cxxviii, 64, 131, 186, 
286, 303, 316, grt Leit 452. 456, 457, 


. 463, 464, 502, 
— -vadha or m an kavya (q. v.), 183-85, 
186 
Révana-vadha or Setubandha (prakrit), 119 
Ravasarjur Iya. cxv, 376, 616 


Rayapura, 7, g*, 9, 10°, 241°, 621%, 


R C Wer, 339", 612" 


Temple. 
E S. —— 


ic, Kei. 
215 230, 292. 404, 
$98, 693 


ihe * oL ee? £t 


Recitation 636, 649, 652, 653 
Record of Buddhist Buddhist Religion, A, 256* 


Reden. und Aufhatze, 651*. 669 


Regimont 
Regnaud. 1245. See P. Regnaud, 
Reich, 650, 651, 652. See Hermann Reich 
Religion or religious, vii, xxii, xxix, Ivi, Ixv, 
Ixvi, Ixxi, Ixxii, Ixxiv, Ixxix, Ixxxiii, 
Ixxxvii, Ixxx vii, xc. SCH, cxix, 6, 26* 
45*, 48, 50, 70, 76, 166, '167*, 208,228, 
265, 291, 354, 370, 374. 376-80, 382* 
386, 388, 389, 392, 393, 395, 396, 400, 
428. 436, 440, 468, 496, 510, 564, 628, 
640, 641, 643, , 648, 649, 650, 
em. 659. 666*, 667, 668, 669, 673, 


Renaissance of Sanskrit, xvii, 5, 612*, 735 
Report, (of Bühler) 628  ; (of R. G, Bhandar- 
kar) 7*, 121*, 336°, 340*, 402* , A14*, 636 ; 

(of Peterson) 686 ` (of Sesagirigastri) 396*; 
Ri port of Sanskrit and Tamil Mss., 320* 
Reva, 505 


Rev. ae la Linguistique et de Philologie- 
48 

Revue Arceélogiaque, 650° 

Rewa, 679 

R. G. Basak, 243 , 839* 

R. G. Bhandarkər 10°, 121*, 189%, 336* 


346*. 396*. 402", 414°, 611*, 612", 763 
R. “Esas “sayi: 646 


Rgveda, vi, Ixxii*, 43, 44, 45, 85, 138, 240, 
518, 631, 632, 634, 673, 697, 767 

Reveda-ja tadyasta-vikrti- vivaro na, 664* 

Rhetoric or rhetorician, xxviii, cxix, 26*, 27, 


29, 31, 32, 76, 104, 105, 111, 116, 122, 127*, 
147, 148, 153, 160, 169, 170, 172, 173, 
174, 177, 180, 183, 188, 191, 192, 193, 196. 
202, 204, a 208, 209°, 213, 221, 223, 
224, 233, 270, 272, 275, 277, 278, 
305. 312, 319: 322. 327, 328, 330, 334, 
376, — 379, 397, 462. See Alarikära and 
Poet 


Rhyme, 334* 

Rhythm, 207 

Richard Schmidt. See R. Schmidt 

Ridgeway, 47 

Ritual, xviii, Ixx, Ixxi, cvi, 49, 633 

Ritual 'drama, 44, 45, 46, 633 

Riti. 218*, 536, 539. 546, 554, 564, 567, 
574-76. 578, 519. 580, 582, 584 

Ritinirgayo, 521 

Ritischool, 574, 580, 581 

R. Lenz, 138*, 750 

R.L. Mitra or — Mitra, 83*, 
ASO*, 485*, 501°, 529°. See Mitra 

R. L. Turner, 105* 

R, Narasimba, 529° 

R. Weien —— 695* 

Rohasena, 

Rohlni-mrgünka, : 475, 686-87 

Roma Chaudhuri, 416* 

Romaharsana, xiii 

Ramance or Ro — XXXI, CR XXXVI, 
"j. e cal". 22, 37,3 8. 41, 42,5 , 94, 

100, 106, 110, ' 130, 131, 135, 138, 146, 


127* 





A i$. 200, 201*, 202, 205, 206, 208, 
E ' 213, 214. 215 aie’ ‘217, 218, 

235, 236, 237. 241, 
256, 260, 2 261. 265, 277. 284. 
ef 352. 357, 419, 






R 736 
| Ro: inik Oryentalistyczny', 738 
"P. Chanda, 326* 


R ien ys 520*, 524*, 646, 750°. See 
Pischel | 

R. P. Oliver, 23 

R. Ramamurthi, 211*. 302* 

Rsabha, 620 

Rsabha-deva-carita, 

PE 430*. 
R. Schmidt, 295*, 299*. 316*, 319*, 404*, 
` 407*, 425". 469*, 747. Sec Schmidt 







R. Simon, 15 
GE O., 7 

R.T . H. Griffith, 741*, 744* 
i-sarirhára, cxxvii, 40, 122-23, 740, 752 


Rückert 

Rückert-Nachlese, 666* 

Rudddy. 710 

KRudrabhat(a, 157* 

Rud clie aret xvi, xviii, ci, cii, 14, 18, 531*, 
567, 613 
dramadeva, 158* 


RE ech 7, 26°, 179* 204. 
cxv, a 4, E 
"Aus, 525* $31*, 537, dag. "353, 555, 556, 
581, 585, 587, 593 


Rukmipi, 331*, 333, 341 
SCH harana, e 47, 
Rok ip of the Modha E e 434 
Russian, 7562 ° 468, 765, 
Russ DEE 1567. 
ion, 2 
KE 32, 323, 260°, 527, 557, 558, 584, 
615, 628, 6 
Ripa, lvii, i, 685 | 
Rabe — 372, 373°, 392, 396°, 397, 
—* "m 440, 468, 663, 751 
xxvi, 
KZ E ri 518, 520, 526, 530, 534, 


ni iva. 521 
* rape 473-74, 489 


op, 220—103 
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Rüpanátha Upadhyaya, 630 
DR JBrhatkrathà, 244* 
RV + Failed ihi 217", 298*, 433° 


R. W. Frazer, 755*. See F 


razer 
S 
— 547, 559, 571, 575, 578, 581, 582, 591*, 


Sabdaflesa, 521, 534* 
Sabddlamkara, 531*. 537, 539, 552-54, 556, 
557, 559, 578. 579, 585, 587, 729 

Sabdartha-vrtti, 342* 

Sabdopamáà, 553 

Sabha-rafijana, 493, 675 

Sachinandan Goswami, 333° 

Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 80* 
Sacrifice or Sacrificial lix, Ix, Ixi. Ixviii, 


Ixxv, cxxii. cxxiii, 568, 6 
725. 745. io 
Sadicdra, xxxvi 
Sadünanda, 621 
Sadasiva, 769 
Sadukti-Karmamrta. 8, I1O*. 16*, 122* 
256*. 324°, 389*, 390, 401, 413, ele 674 
Sahabuddin Ghori, 519 
Sahadeva, 536 
Sahajiyá 391*, 392* 
Sahasraksa, 521 
Sahokti (alamiküra), 534, 536 
Sahrdaya 24, 540, 541*, 542, 543*. 606 


Ixx, 
722, 


` Sahrdayalila, 551. 675 


Sahrdaydnanda, 338, 626 

Sailalin, 635 

Sailendranath Mitra, 368* 

Saildsa, 633, 650 

Sairamdhrikàá, 494, 637 

Saiva or Saivism, xcix, ciii, cx. cxi, 93, 161, 
252°, 254. 319, 321, 32i*. 324, 333. 354. 
377. 381. 382, 409, 426, 439, 492°, 503, 
629, 671, 673 

Saka or Scythian, cii, ciii, evils 
4*, 5, 6, 54, 271°, 654, 

Saka Satrap, ci, cix, cx 

Sakatadasa, 269 

Sakára. 54, 57. 242*, 246, 248, 

Sakhávardhana, 527 

Sakti, Ixxi, 534, 536, 660, 668, 724 

Saktibhadra, 102°, 301 *, 302 

Saktism, 172 

aktisvamin, 618 

Saktivega, 98 


eviii, cxviii, 


257, 758 


Sakuni, 113 l 
Sakuntala, XXXI, xxxviii, lvii, Ixiii, lxxx. 
Ixxxii, Ixxxv, 128. 140, 143. 145, 247 


Sakuntald, Ixxxii, 525*, 531* 731*, 747, 748. 
749, 753. See Abhijaana-fakuntala: mt. 

Sakuntala-rahasya, 748° 

Sakuntalopdkhydna, 748° 

Salagardja, Prince, 773 

Salya, 723, 724, 773 

Sama, 505 

Samafijasd (or Vyangydretha-kaumudi, 

Samantabhadra, 379 

Samarabhata. 198 


561]* 


b. 








— r heey 
3, a type of Kavay, e 374 






püraana poem of Jinadàása, 
_ ixxxti, Ixxxiv, Ixxxvii, 65, 473, 
474, 475, 768 
Samavaya, 5 


` 


Samaya-vidyá, xcix 
Samadhi, 573, 574 


— (a ara), 526, 530, 534, 536, 


Samasokt (alarhkara), 526, 530, 534, 536, 
. 545, 553, 583 
Samasiva Sastri, 375*, 414*, 659* 
Sambat era, 125*, 531*, 553* 
Sambhàjl, 415, 629 
Sarhbhali mata, 676 
Sambhu, 363, 402 
Sambhuràja-carita, 415*, 629 ` 
Sambhurija, Same as Sambhaji 
Sambuka, xxx, 746 
Sarhdhilaka, 252 
Samdhyáükara Nandin, 339, 359, 618, 619 
Sarhghadasika, 252 
Samgita-c nimani, 627, 771 
Samglta-garigddhar», 490° 
Sarmglta-mádhava, 396* 
Samgita-ná(aka, 468, 2117 
Sarhgraha of V yádi on Panini, 685 
ámapàála, 360 
alpa-süryodaya, 332, 486*, 487 
Sarhka a (alamkdra), 534 
6amkara, commentator, 226*, 755* 
amkara, dramatist, 490 J 2 * 
arnkara or Samkarácürya, xix, xxvii, CXViN, 
194. 377, 380, 384, 558*. 562*, 566, 580 
616*. 660, 661, 663, 665*. 668, 669, 6 
748 


75, 


Sankara Miira, 388*, 390*, 666* 
Sarhkaravarman, 401, 674 
Sarhketa, 515, $55 
Samkirna, 5 | 
Pins ta farirakasüra-sarhgraha, 654* 
Sarhksepümrta, 664" 
Samksiptasdra, 615 
Sammitlyas, 685 
Samskrta Bhasá O Sarhskrta Sáhitya- Visayaka 

Prastava, 625° 
Sarhsrsti (alarhkara), 536 
Samudrabandha, commentator, 557, 558, 628 
Samudradatta, 302 

udragupta, xix, cvii, cviii, cix, cxiii, cxiv, 

A IB. 263, 268* ë 
bons, Ixxxiv, 473, 479*, 768*, 


ta, 43 
Sarmv khyàna, 3, 43" 
Sahvri bodhi-eitra-bhävanopadeba-varna- 
ho 


x buddha-laksana-stotra, 613° 
tva kaumudi, 







tana, 664 
s oo? GEES 416 


Sanchi, 731°. See Saficl 
Sandeha (alarhkára), 536 


HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


Sandhi-vaigrahika-mahipdtra, 564 
Sahghilaka, 762 : 
ita-ketu-fprigdra-lild-carita, 775 
vani, 751* 
ankara Misra, MM, 666° 
Sankara sarhirá, 742* 
Sankarábhyudaya, 772 
Sanhkar&carya, Gaudiya, 661* 
Sankar, P. Pandit, 653* 
Sakha, xxv 
Sankhadhara, 496, 629 
Sanku, 5 
Sankuka or Amütya Šañkuka, 121*, 302, 321°, 
349, 523, 535*, 552, 686, 729, 730 
S 1inskrit College, 624 
sanskr t Chrestomathie, 256*, 759 
Sanskrit Drama, The, or 5. D. 11°, 43, 48*, 
49*. 50*, 52*. 125*, 632*, 635%, 654*, 757° 
Sanskrit Lesibuch, 621*, 660* 
Sanskrit Poctesses, 416*, 417* 
Sanskrit Poems of Mayüra, The, 168*, 659*, 
See Poems of Mavüra 
Sanskrit Poetics, 7*, 11*, 26*, 29% 119*, 121*, 
183*, 309°, 322°, 323*, r : 
361*, 370*-72*. 391°, 396*, 403*, 404*, 
439*. 454°, 455°, 462*, 479% 519°, 520*, 
$23*. 524*, 527*. 529*, 531*, 533*, 549°, 
551*, 552*. 553*, 558°, 562°, 566 
Sanskrit Sahitya Parisat, 372*, 504* 
Santpoort, 6665* 
Santaraksita, cxvi 
Sapta*atf, c, 688 
Sarabhai (metre), 14* 
Sarabhoj of Tanjore, 486 
Sarama, 43, 631 
Sarasvatl, Ivi, 327, 645 
Sarasvati-Bhavana Studies, 326* 
Sarasvati.kanthamani, 533*, 757* 
Sarasvati-kanthabharana, 17*, 211*, 241*, 
435*, 551-53 
Sarasvati-kanthübharana-mürjjaná, 553* 
Sarasvati-kanthábharana-[ika, 553* 
Sarasvatitirtha, 555. 
Sarasvati-stotra. 752* 
Sarasvativilisa Series, 343*. 344* 
Sarva, a name of Buddha, 527 
Sarvacarita nadjaka- cxiii, 755 
Sarvadarsfana-sampgraha, 767 
Sarvajitamitra, 378 
Sarvavarman, ci, cii, 93 
Sarvavidyd-siddhantd-varnana, 664* 
Sarvánanda-nága, 337*, 618* 
Sarvánanda, Vandyaghatiya, 413 
Sarvariga-sundari, 666* 
Sarvarthasiddhi, 74, 264 , 266 
Sarvüstiváda, cv 
Sarvastivadin, 70, 73 
Sada, 250 
dhara, 340°, 619° 
Sasandeha (alarhküra), 526, 534 


Sadivadan& (metre), 13 
Sassanian, ci, cvii 

















e, of Amaru, Ixxxi x, 155-62; of Bana 

8°, — , 170-71, 172, "ms of Bhartrhari 
Sep 161-65, 194, 367*, 401* ; 

f 156°, 166, 170, 171, 172; 
do xcix, 1 - 2 
S 367-72, 399, 400, 646, 

2 67 

—— 614* 

—— 79, 613* 

138*, 518, 632 


AA 


“ota. 2 and 
197-99, 214, 215, 246, 
, 306, 404-11, 419, 438. 


play, 85. 137*, 
252, 253. 
"484, 492, 


vara-fostra-sára, 740* 


Satta 2 Saptasati of Hala, 15, 155, 156, 157, 
eit 391 , 659 


| ln R 469, 769 

nie qe thodayo, 338* 
ane e, 

E pe 48, 636, 637, 640, 642 


| ahorana, 467, 7 
Saumilla or Somila, 16, CH 201, 241, 685, 


757 
Saunaka, xxv. 43°, 611° 
Saui _dardnanda, c, es, 70*, 73, 74-76, 361, 

613, 731 

Saundarya-lahari, 660, €61* 
— (Prakrit), cxx, 49, 243*, 
Saurastro, 251 
Saurindra M. Tagore, 271* 
Sauri-kathodaya, 338* 621 
antag ai yc 

vara, xix, XX 

ti, 664* 


Sügaradatta, 302 
Ságara-kaumudi, 494, 689 
Sacarika, Ixxxi, Ixxxii, 257 
Sáha«ánka, UI", 757* 
Sühasdnka-campü, 626 
SEL i of Tanjore, 486 
Sahai oe 626. ine ribet iad en 
it a a . y : 
a. 550*. is, KÉ 562", 563, 564, 566, 
GC 662*, 68 


PRU sabe Me 564 
Sdhityadorpana-prabha 564 

ityadarpana-tippant, 564 
Sakityadarpana-vivrer. 564 
Saáhit va-kalpávali, 
Sahitya-kaumudi, sss, 556 
Sahityo- , mImBrhsd. 


261*, 270*, 
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Saikalyamalla, 331 
Sakambhari 469, 476 
Sakya-bhiksu, 252 
Salaturiya, 527 | 
Salibhadra-carita, 344 ; 

linštha, 666 
lini (metre), 12, 77*, 196* 

Salivahana, ci, 17°, 201° 

Sdlivahana-katha, 4 

Simaraja Diksita, 510, 486, 500 

Simanta Vilasraradatta, 262 

Samaveda, 45, 240, 632, 767 

Süámünyo, 518 

Samba, legend of, 169 

Sümba-pancáíika, 382, 659 

Sdmbopa-purdna, 659* 

Sam, Iranian story of, 169 

— xix, bei, 72, 278, 

Sdrhkhya-karika, cxiv 

Samya (alarhkára), 538 

Sdnanda-govinda, 666* 

Safncl, cvi, 635. Sce Sanchi 

Sindilya, 525* 

Sdrdilya-sitra-(ikd, 664* 

Sün!anava, 519 

Süntideva, 81*, 675 

Santi-parven (Mahabharata), xvii*, 195 

Santi-fataka, 401 

Sünti-vilása, 403, 674 

Sarabodhini, 556 

Saradd-candrika, 292 

Saradá gama, 560 

Sarada (script), 196, 396 

Sjracatanaya, Ixv, Ixxxv*, 299, 302*. 
506*, 6^7 

Sarad&-tilake (Bhüna). 490, 491, 492* 

Saradvata, xxxix, Ix, 225 

Sdradvati-putra-prakarono, same as Sori-putra- 
prakarana, 655 

Süranga-rangadá, 662* 

Sdra-samucce ve, 354% 

Saürasvatabhadra, 252 

Sárdvali. 730* 

Sdravall, commentary, 741* 

Sardülavikridita (metre), 9, 12, 14*, 77*. 121%, 
158*, 159*, 168, 170*, 184*, 196*, 243*, 
261°, 270*, 276*, 285*, 326°, 373, 382, 383, 
400*, 403*, 410, 456, 461, 462" 

Sariputra, 655 

Sariputra-pr okarana, 


Sárngadeva, 390* 
Saárbgudhara, 16, 414, 532* 
Sérigedhara -pcddhati 3°. 
496* 535*. 740° 
Sürhgarava, xxxix, Ix, 145 
Sárngarava, author, $5] 
Sárvabhauma Bhattacarya, €63 
Sürvabhauma-ràgara, 252 


729, 742, 


494, 


Ixxxvill, 73, 76-79, 


333°, 414, 417°, 


Sastrasiddhinta-lesa-tika, 664° 


Asvata, commentator of 
751* 

SAtakarni, cii 

Sátavahana, 
hana 


Meghadüta, 


ci, cH. See Hala  Sàátaviá- 





— a 
. Law, 262* 


Sculpture. 625, 654 





S.C. Vidyabhushan, 


Scythians, 
S. D. Gajend 
Sca voyage, xx 


, Xxii. 







‘Schonberg, 61 
E Sr 650, 651, 667 


cup 378*.79* 
ids 741 ° 


hara, xx 
Selections from Inscriptions, 17* 
277*, 646 


Selec 


Sclect 


t Specimens, 262*, 
Works of ' Samkarácárya, 


S. S G. —— 661* 
S. Goldschmidt, 119* 
Shadow-play, 47, 48, 49, 
2, 653 . Sec Chaya-nataka 


— G 


637, 


Sce Rdvana-vodha 
406, 675 


501, 503, 504, 505, 


hori, 360, See Sahabuddin 


Ghori 
Shah Jahan, 315, 364*, 372, 566 
Shah, Muhammad, 629 
Shahpur I, cvii 
xxxiv, xxxv, xlviii, 33, 141*, 147, 
444, 651 


Shakespeare. 
148, 154, 244, 248, 


Sheph d gin hak on 123 
erd" e Lei 
dicts, ECH 


Prof. 753, 754 


— —— 





tattvavindu, 


Siddhünta- 
AM Nares 269 





Stotra, 338 


— 756* 


Siddha, poet. — 


9*, 259 
Siddhaseas Divakára, lix, 172*, 379 


Narasimha, 510* 


380*, 






NEA CC 14*, 77*, 159°, 196°, 
Siksa. $ , 329, 372, 380, 383, Gen 


Sik sacar 
SEI mai). 351 

ilábhattáriká, woman poet, 416, 417* 
Sila dits. 255. 428, 759 

DIO 374° 


Sirhbavisnuvarman, 7 65 

Sirhhdsana-dvd trimfikd, 11*, 424 

Simile, 2, 14, 15, 24*, 34, 35, 39, 151, 169 , 
171, 193, 196, 321, 223, 236, 270, 329. 519 

Simon, 158". See R. Simon 

Simplicitor Text, 80, 89, See Textus 
Simplicior 

Sin, Ixxxix, 665* 

Sindhu, 404 

Sindhurája KEEN 349 

Sinhalese, ` 133°. 183, 186. 73» -See 


Singhabhopala, 331, 490°. See Sirnhabhüpála 

Singing, Ivi, Ixxxiii, xviii, See Song 

Siri Pa itta, =e? , 431 

Siri Pulumá&yi, 1 

Sifuehiteisint of ^ Caritra-vardhana and 
Vyasavatsa, 741° 

Sigupala, King of Cedis, 1 

Siiundla-vodha. 167, (ez, 189-94, 263%, 622, 
623 656* 

Sisya-hitaisin’. 751* 

Sisya-lekho 80*, BI" 

Sitavcnea, 

—— aküvvo, 764 

Sitzungsberichte d Berliner Akad, 76*, 349* 

Siva, xxxi. xxxii, Ixxi, Ixxx, xe, cili, cv, cvii, 
ced 50, * 128, EU 167, M Dë 241. 


142 

— 95*. 119%, 189%, 240%, 249 , 299 , 
316%, 323%, 325%, 331*, "332°, ‘336°, 337°, 
430°, 345°, 757 


Sivadasa, 421, 423, 424, 665 
Sivalilarnava, "334, 
iva-mahimnab-sfotra. 381, 660 


ivanüráyana-dàsa, 511* 
givaprasad osa ec 127*, 219, 508%, 
661* 


ivarama —— 217° 
ivarámánanda Tir x26", 626 


va-fokri-s 
f Mil 
E exv, 1 i, 426 320-22, 685 


, 248* 
| hasya, Jane 
E 256 Dé H 759° 


E 











totra, 380 


4 40, 114, 131, 185*, 
2923. 300. KA 
dE 429, 4 7, 463-65, 
$98, 647, ^ 735. 756. KE? 146, 


ss, 429 
— Ka visvara, 1265, 127*,741* 
a, cxii 
| urd 34 630, 757 
Lira SE 107*, 277° 
394%, 497° 
, 8°. 26°, 48", 84°, 
139°," "eis, AE, i83*, "185°, 
M, ⁄ » 2099, , 322 2 ; 3237 
e. 1*, 335° ‘337°, 361*, 363°, 
3245, 326". A 391*, 396*, 398*, 403°, 


SE Aise. 435*. 439*, 454*, 455 
462%, 464*, 505°, x 
24*, 529°. 531%. 533°, 548*, 


| 61 656* 663*, 666*, See 

S. et n ananda Sastri, 248° 

S. Küppusvami, 298* 

asa 33*. 218*, 221, 334, 335, 337, 339, 
es Sk 341, 342, 359, 526, 530, 534*, 536. 

I £63, 574, 756°. See Paronomasia and 


79*. 92°, 93°, 93°, 
See Levi 


— 285°, 

Ke 344, 359, 

, 4, 405, 406, 425, "haa 
PE em 

a-vdrtt a, 

Smärta Pancopásaka, 391* 

Smith, qi; 612, 613, "755°, 
. M. Paranjpe, 256° 

Smriti, xxii, xxiii, xxiv, xxvi, xxviii, xxix, 

XXX, xxxii, XXXIV, xxxvi, XXXIX, xi, xlvii, 

Ixii, xciii, m — cxviii, 290, 391, 


693. ie 
` m, Snake-doctor, 168, 212, 475, 


, 403, 


See V.A. Smith 


hala, dec 431-32, 455*. 766 
a vinodana, 
Solecism, 8°’, A07, 209, 343*. 721 
—— ai ence! 78 E 
Somadatta, ce, 7 
1 89, 90, ey 
|. 244*, 280, "421, 422°, 
—— Calukya, 341 
a, 
Somad Sori, 343°, — 13s. 36 
eva - 
Somagiri, 387 


Ze 230°, 231, 241, 
423, 455, 688-92, 
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e 
Somanitha, 765 
Somapila, 360, 677 
Somapdla-vildsa, 360, 410*, 677 
Somaprabha, 432* 
— — Jaina, 342, 362*, 370, 675, 


Sománanda, 381, 66 

Some$ívara, 332, del 362, 466* 

Someívara, commentator, 547-49, 555. 556 

Somesvaradeva, 678 

Somesvara If, 351, 677 

Somesvara of Kalyana, 341, 769, 770 

Somila. Sce Saumilla 

Song, lviii, lix, 20, 44, 45, 47, 51, 62, 67, 
139*, 387, 510, 749, See Music 

Sophocles, Ixviii 

Spandapradipika, 662 

South or Southern India, civ, 400°, 403", 437, 
438, 467, 489 653*, 720 

Southern Guzerat, 766 

Southern Paficatantra, 89 

South Travancore, 776 

Sovani, Prof., 520*, 2407) 543" 

Spenser, 230, "234, 4 

Speyer, 82*, 99*. base. See J. S. Speyer 

Sphorta, theory, 520, 527, 605, 608 
orts, Ivi, 20, 491 

S. P. Pandit or Pandit 125*, 129*, 132*, 
136*, 138*, Jue 279*. 361* 


CHE festival, 64 
ions en e s 


Sragdhard, (metre), 9, 13, 71, 77%, 159*, 
165*. 168, 169, 170, 184*. 196*, 261*. 
270*, 276*. 285°, 329, 378, 380, 403 , 
456, '461. 659 


Sramana, 422° 
Rafgacariar, 763 

Seuil, 519 

ravya, xlvi 

Sravasti, 201*, 212, 321 

S. R. Dharanidhara, 741* 

Srizvopal Basu Mallik Lectures on 
Philosophy, 380* 

Sribhiitiraja, $35* 

ricaitanya, 662, 663, See Caitanva 

Sridatta, 340°, 624° 

Sidima carita, 486, 500 

Sridevi, 340 

Sr: orgs author of Kdvyoprakdfa-viveka, 


Sridharadasa, 390, 401, 413 

Sridhara Press, 418* 

Sridhara Sarasvati, 664 

Sridharasena, 528. 615 

ridharasvimin, 615*, 660* 

Srigadita, 467 

Sriharsa. lviii, cxvi, 325-30, 351, 429, 
625, 626, 627, 629, 666, 681, 758 

Srihirapandita, 325. 625 

Srikantha Bhatta, 661 

Srikagtha. carlte, 19, 322-23, 350*, 
AAT, 558, 62^, 628, 761 

Srikanfha-sfava, "$58 

Srikantha, title of Bhavabhati, 278, 298 

Srikfiota-miéra, 666° 

Srikrsna, 774. Sec Krspa. 


Vedanta 


553 
=e 


382°, 449, 











—* gita, 774, See Gita 
Ieper tar 3 ¥ 385, 0. See ‘Bhagavata 


| ov 
vise 


T , 486* 
Eu 


| eae kine. 770, 77 
EE camel "439°, 748*, 770 


ripadmanabha, 776 
— * P Sms — 
| am a * ut 
der al 217* Tas" 2 298*. 332°, 334°, 
E oye. "433". 487°, 535*. 657, 662°, 


— College Library, 413", 424* 
SR anatha, 772 


Srisamkuka, 602 
&rish Ch. Chakravarti, 741* 
papale i 767 
Srivara, 9. 120*, 316°, 354%, 359, 415, 629, 
677, 


ilasa Press, 217*, 256*, 298°, 331°, 
Soe 334°, 361*, 380*, 403*, 433*, 487*, 
773 
Srivinivilisa Series, 535*, 662° 


aiasti, 326° 
—— — 553, 555*, $92, $95, 672 
Agra, brother of Mañkhaka, 322 
s —— — 627, 771 
ära-Jääna-nir gaya, 675 
—— 155* 


ärä- en 370 


765 

, 490*, 566 

Sravira, minister of Rájadeva. 

prakás a, 

01*, "333, 761. 762 — 
dra-rata-mandana, déi 

vate nari t pm 659 

y üra-sarvasva, 490, 491*, 772 
fra fataka, of Bhartrhari. 161, 167-63, 
163-65; of Dhanadadeva, Janárdana, 
and Narahari, Rays 669, 670, 740, 752* 


—— 

— of Ramabhadra. 465*, 489; 

` of Rudra Bhatta, 157*, 298*, 537, 558°, 
vairdgya-tarangini, 2 310*, 


740* 
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Statuary art, xc 
Stambhita-rambhaka, 687 
Stavamálà, 397, 663, 664* 


Stavávali, 397 
Sten des $ 25. d Sech 140°, 
; 277*, 298°, 

301*; 504, 612*. See Konow 

Stenzler, 132*. See A. F. Stenzler 

ol aie deti say 326*, 626 

Sthavira school, cviii, 685 

Sthavirávli, 343 

Sthanaka, 766 

Sthánisvara, 226, 255 

Sthápaka or Sthápana, 47, 104, 653*, 
711 716,718, ds Sütradbhára 

Sthávibháva, 539, 561 

Sthiramati, cxii 

Sthaldpatti, 614* 

Sticu, 594, 596, 710 

Stimmen indischer Lebensklugheit, 196* 

Stotra, Ixxv, xcix, cvi, 79, 150*, 166-73, 194, 
306, 314, 332*. 3335, 338, 375-98, 430° 

— 664, 668*, 774 

Stotra Sarhgraha, Jaina, 379* 

Stotrüvalt, 381 

Strassburg, 243* 

Striparva (Mahübhárata), xvii 

Studien Sum 10, Buch des Bhajfikaya, 615 

— about the Kath®sarit sagara, 691%, 


"709, 


Studies about the Sanskrit Buddhist Lit., 69* 
Studies on Sanskrit Lit. 159* 
Stuti-kusumóàánjali, 661, 663 

Stuttgart, 20*, 189*, 520*, 524* 

Stuti-sarhgraha, 379* 

Stipa, cv 

Style. 224, 228-29, 232, 236, 239, 261, 269, 
270, 287, 394, 402. 418, 420, 4?3, 426, 
427, 517, 522, "530, $31*. $15. 537. 547, 
S71, 672, 684, 692, 709, 719. 723, 744, 
769, 770 Scc Rit 

Suali, 627* 

Subandhu, cxiv 5*, 8*. 16, 33, 92, 120, 155 
191, 200, 201, 203. 205, 213, 216,211.25, 
227. 232, 236. 253. 330 335, 340, 429, 435. 
439*, 520. 688, 694, 7 

Subarnanábha, $21 

Subhadra, 332, 403*, 770 

Subhadra-dhanafjaya. 465 

Subhadra-harana, 467 

Subhadràá-harana-prabandha, 775 


S. , $04 
Subhata. See Dütürgada 
Subhdsi ta-hardvalt, 415 
Subhdsita-ntvi, 403, 674 
Subhdsita-rat: a-karapdaka-kathad, 614 
SubhAagita-ratna-sanidoha, 401, 676 
Sar rA 611* 

Subhdyitas, 

—— (Bhartrhari), 161° 


Subhdsitdvall, of Srivara, 45; ;^ Vailabha- 
Matas i, Bv, 10%, 1 120°, 121°, 
12324: 171 17321 330" 3 89*, 400°, 
402, 413, did, 415, 535°, 338, dou 661%, 
755, 761 — 


Subodha, 74\* éent 
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Suvrtta-tilaka, 9, 120*, 249*, 336*, 617*, 621 

Suyodbana, 179 

Suzanne Karpales 378° 

Suzuki, 71*. Sec T. Suzuki 

Südraka, xxix, EHE Ivii, Ixiv, cx, 
cxxv, 22, 57, 108. 109*. 156, 213, 239-48. 
249, 264, 270, 295, 302, 156, 757-58, 
761-62 

Südraka-carita, 762 

Sadraka-kathd, of Paücasikha, 241*; of 
Somila, 16, 201, 241, 757*, 762 

Südrak«-vadha, 241*. 757° 

—— of Jahlana, 7, 8*, 10*, 120°, 
168*, 171, 185, 300, 322° 324*. 333*, 359*, 
414, 417*, 455*, 473*, 755, 767, 769, 

Sakti-ratna- hära, 400,. 414 

Süktivása-kumaára, 686 

Süra, Árya, 80-81 

Sürasena, 568 

Süri, poet, 685 

Sirpantkha, 287, 303 

 Sukhal Sirpanakhd-pralapa, 774 

| SE Sieg Süryadeva, 664 

Sukrte lolint, 5 H beste rispam of Jalandhara, 96 

Geer 3, 6 Süryaprabha 

Sul 7c aai 102*, 105*, 106*, 107*, 108*, Sürya-prakdfa, 352 

A e Sürya-fataka, 168-70 

Sütra-xxvii, cv, 535. 563 

Sütradhára, E 103, 104*, 510, 641, 647, 
651, 653*. See Sthápaka 

Sütrálarikára, cv, cvi, 72. 613, 655 

SütrálarikBra-sdst ra, 614* 

Svabhàüvokti (alamkdra’, 526, 530, 534, 538, 
586-87, 590 

Svapna- -dadánana, 301* 

Svapnma-nápgaka or Svapna-vásavadarta, 101, 
105, 108, 109, 111, 116, 117, 136, 260*, 
300, 529*. 531, 641, 695, 69°, 719 

Svarasthána, 530 

Syayambara, xc, 130, 286, 327, 351, 353, 
451, 457, 504 

] es amutprekşita-lilā, 397 

daramisr: | àgatà (metre), 181*, 190*, 329* 462* 
-pandya, 400 Svaha-sudidkors, 371, 175 













Svati, Andhra-bhrtya kine, 761 
sund: metre), 14°, 75, 120*, 156. Sec S Venkataraman, 666* 
E d GH sretimbars Jaina, 361, 425, 430, 476, 537 
f undari taka, 3 Svetdfvarara, xvii 
- — e? S. W. A., 299° 
| Swang. $10 
| Te Valley, 94 
atra, 614 Svámala, 552 
Ixxxvii Syémata-dandaka, 752* 
vac Syámalika, 156, 213, 749 761,762 
iprabha (or Or Suprabhate stotra, 173 BECH Levi, -40*, 646, See S, Levi and 
TK - p a 


Vi. 
Symbolism, 233 
Syriac version of Peficufantra, 89 
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surat! nisava, 332 350*, 362, 466*, 678, 769 
Sorananda, 459 T 
Susaügata, IXxxii ` | 
|J Susarman, Kánpva ki | T. A. Gopinath Pao, 343°. 418 
— S&ussala of Kas 454, 358 Tagore, xxvii. Sce Rabindranath 
ana (metre), * Ae Tagore Law Lectures, 240° 


Tailaka, 553" | 
Tailanga, 371, 372*, 3853, $55, 617, 627 
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akakusu, 256 
ZO 72, 80, 81. 83-100, 110, 
155, 172, 195, 198, 200, 205, 
214. 215. 216, 220, 227, 

231, 234, 1, 344, 420-29. 

Sanskrit ë — 246, 

T , Ixxviii, 92*, 680, 698*, 704, 705 

anasukhram Manasu kbram Tripathi, 197* 


Tanjore, 33 335. 334, 343*, 344*, 361, 417, 464, 
2, 486, 533*, 557, 630, '668, 679*. 
Tanjore Catalogue, 335*, 338*, 341*, 396", 
417*, 437° 
Tantra, viii, Ixxv, 88, 166, 377%, 379, 458, 
702, 707 


— 704 

Teu d. xiv, 15, 84, 88, 89, 90, 162*, 
200. 263*, 614, 694*, ' 698-707 

Tanirüloka, 1 


Tantráloka-viveka, 558 
Tantrik, cxv, 377, 379, 459, 661 
Tanvi (metre), 13 

Tapas or Tapasyd, xxxvi, xxxvii, 741 ; 
Tapati, 466 

Taparti-samvarana, 465, 720 
Tarala, poet, 454 

—— commentary, $61 

arangadatta 

Tarangalold, 201° ` 

Tardilguvat, 201, 431, 754 
Taruna Vácaspati, 531°, 532*, 533*, 577° 
Tatsama (F rta) Cxxiv 
Tattva-bodhini, 5 

A aed hri E r 

Tattvadipi 

Tattva- unddaréa, 39 

Tiatira eren Size 755" 
Tartvokrikopa, = $52 
n weie — unága 251 

a o $9 , 
aper 29*. 230*, 430*, 760. Sec C. H. 

Tawney 


742 


T 
‘a, * 
To avia lix carita, 300, 686, 759 
ae Ixxxiv, 687 
Tara, Buddhist deity, 378 
ech TN 3, 614*, 685, 728" 


Tárápida. 


wife of Vidykcareía, 373* 
T , 451,4 
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Technical Sci $395. 565. 160. See K. T. 
We M.R. Telang 


Telengana, 562 
Terminal Essays, 691* 
Terracotta, ixi, 731° 
Teufel, 695 
Teutonic, vi 


Textus Ornatior, 425*, 703. See Ornatior Text 

Textus Simplicior, 425*, 702, 703, 706, See 
Simplicior Text 

T. Ganapati Sastri, 101, 102*, 109*, 126*, 
178*, 254*, 256*, 331*, 334*. 382°. 386°. 
465*. 466°. 548* 550 

Thakkar Lectures, 153 

Thaneswar, 16 

Thana, modern name of Sthanake, 432 

Th. Bloch, 54*. 650*, 750* 

Theater der Hindus 646 

Theatre, 54, 56, 67, 651, 741*. 
and Stage. 

Theütre indien, 11*, 92*, 101* 

Theft, 190, 250, 254. 485 ; (art of) 211 

Theism, xxvii 

Theocracy, xciv 

Théodore Paviein, 429* 

Treological or Theology, cv, 166, 385, 392, 
440, 483, 485, 486 

Therigüthás, 612 

Thinae, 737 

T. H. Kuppusvami Sastry, 472* 

Thomas, 8*,108*, 158*, 166*, 170*, 173*, 
186*, 249, 454*, 61i*, 613*, 618*, 621, 
710, 754. Sec F. W. ‘Thomas 

Thomas, Gray, 298" 

Ph. Pavie, 728* 

Three Reports, 121*, 402*, 465*, 620* 

Thyestes, 141* 

Th. Zacha'iae, 349*, 361*. See Zachariae 

Tiberius, Roman Emperor, civ 

Tibet or Tibetan, cvi, cxvi, 13, 71, 73, 79, 80, 
119, 132*, 166*, 422*, $33*, 614*, 656, 
673, 635, 752 

Tien-shan Mountaing, 737 

Tilaka, 555 

Tilaka-mahjari, 201, 229*, 430-31, 688 

Time and Analysis of Sanskrit Plays, 651* 

Timma, 773 

Tinnevelly,468*, 715 

Tirumala Nayaka, 334 

Tirumalámbá, 361°, 417, 438 

Tithis, xiv 

Tikd-sarvasva, 715 

T. Narasimghyengar, 529° 

Todar Mall, 277", 878". 280*..286*, 468* 

Tomematsu, 72° 

Toramána, 356, 736 

Totaka, 687 

Totaka (metre), 12 

Tree I 


See Drama 
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140, 142, 154, 244, 246, 248, 259. 260, 
261, 283, 294, 446-87, 602, 717, 746, 747 

l deva, 
Trailokyadeva, E um. 431, 754 
Taleo, etu Emperor, civ 
Travancore, 468, 479, 708,717, 713, 776 
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` 159*, 246°, is 
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: 3, 474, 627 
$23 ; 121*, 338*, 621, 687 
768 
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riratnadasa, 614 

` Triratna-stotra, 613* 
Trigaranatatabhima, $33* 

Tos NE M-pernju-coriia, 343 

^ DEEN (metre), 2%, 12, 150 

‘Trivandrum, 16, 60*, 101, 104, 105, 106, 107, 

109*, 112 178*, 418*, 477*, Aids, 545, 

Trivandrum Sanskrit Series or TSS, 254°, 
256%, 331°, 334*, 375*, 382°, 386*, 413°, 

. $48*, 350%, 551, 552, 


' 630*, 659*, 662", 663 , 
„Tia, 759, 765, ei, 771, 774, 775 


^ Same as — Vikramasena 


57, 750* 

A ,277*. 286*, 298°, 763 

bner, GO 3 *' 389* 
666* 


Trum 
Ts'in PELA Hwangti, 737 
T. S. Kuppusvami Sastri, 344*, 432*, 


T. Suzuki, 0°, 71* 


437*, 


Tulasi plant, 


— 
A hie ita (a 38 530, 534, 536 
; ya o as 
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rks, cxv, cxvi, cxviii 
Turxis ye ih 


— < sis, 60°, 64 
rama, " 
Types of Tragic Drama, 141° 

op, 220—104 
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Uber Aë s Parvatiparinayanaraka, 299°, 


Über Begriff und Wesen Der poetischen Fi 
m in ch indischen Poetik, 520*, 701* 


Über may Kaufiliya$üstra und Verwandtes, 

Über das Leben des Jaina-Ménches Hema- 
candra, 361* 

Über das Navarühasánkacarita, 349* 

Über das Verhaltnis zwischen 
und Mrechekatika, 107* 

Über das Zeitalter, 96* 
ber den grichischen Ursprung des indis- 
chen Tierkreises, 730* 

— x Anfange des indischen Dramas, 44*, 


a die Jaina Recensionen des Paficatantra, 


Über die Vajraíaci, 71* 
ber einen südlichen textus amplior des 
Paficatantra, 89 
Übereinstimmungen in Gedanken — Verglei- 
chen und Wendungen bei indischen n- 
stdichten, 764 
Über Ksemendra's Darpadalana, 407 
er-5setzung und Anmerkungen, ..u*, 701° 
Ubhayanydsa (alarhkdra) 563 
Ubhaydbhisdrikd, 11%, 248. 249, 251, 762 
Uccala of Kashmir, 354, 356, 358 
Ucchala. king, 628 
Udakavail, 749 
Udayana, lxxxi Ixxxii, 97, 100, 110, 111, 
20 *, 271*, 300, 345, 471, 477*. 693, 695, 
714, 720, 727 


Udayana Kadai or Perungadal, 696° 
Udayana-kathd, cii 
Udayana Vatsarája, 726 
Udayanacarya, 624*, 666* 
Udayaprabha Süri, 363 
EE ss, 324*. 


Udayavarmàá, 766, 767 

Udayikara (father of Utpaladeva), 661 

Uddra-rdghava, 331 

Udáratd or Udürtva (guna), 574, 575, 576* 

Udara, 534, 538 

Uddtta-k: garg, 687 

Uddita-réghava, 300, 686 

Udbhafa, xxviii, cxiv, $19, 523, 527, 528, 
$31, 534, $37, 569, $73, 581, 583. 584, 
$85, $93, 6: 6. 615 

Udbharalankàra, 671 

Uddandin or — UREA, 298, 474, 686 

Uddhava, 190, 3 

Uddhava-data, EN 664°, 752 

Udidhava-sam deta, 37 3° 

Udiipana, vibháva, 593, 597 

Udgatàá (metre), 14*, DIE 

Udambara, surname ‘of Bhavabaàü.i, 

ae pa san (Mahabhirsta), 


Uddyota, 637, 715 
Uddyotakara, 217, 218, 751 * 


Càrudatta 


431-432, 455°, 













, Ivii, cviii, cix, 4*, 93, 94, 95*, 125, 
230, 232, 233, 234. 245*, 250, 251, 279, 
2 Spa 654, 688, 689, 731, 732, 751, 


58, 76: 
atta, 127*, 455 
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amkara), 562 


Umidevl, 

Umiapatidhara, 390 

Umapati Upadhyav, 510 

Umbckacarya, 278* 

Uniadi, viii 

Unüdi-sütra, 127* 

Un Té trade on drame, hymne roman c! 


pues 207 - 

United Provinces, xxviii 

University of Dacca, xii 

University of Madras, 679* 

University of Nalanda, cxii 

University Press, 101* 

Univ. Studies, 124* 

Unmatta-kurnára-carita, 427 

Unmatta-ràghava, 

Unmattá&vanti, Kiag, cxvi 

Unmüda-vásavada:tà, 301*, 302* 

U. N. Upadhye, 139 

Upadefa-fataka, 674 

Upadciimrta, 664* 

Upagupta, 655 

Upaháravarman, 212 

Upajati (metre), 9, 14*, 77*, 120*, 121*,184*, 
243*. 247, 285*, 329* 

Upmanyu, 521 

Upamá, xvi, 149*, 518-20, 525-27, 531*, 532*, 
534. 536, 538, 569, 576, 579. See Simile 

Upamartha 519 

Ge repens 534 


U, ta, 

panisad, v, vi, xvii, xviii, xxvii, Ixviii, Ixxv, 
20, 85, 278, 482, 673, 697, 754 

Uparüpaka, 51*, 64, 65, 67, 687 

Upasthitapracupita (metre), 14* 

Upavarsa, lvii, cviii, 761 

Upendravajra (metre), 12 l 

Upper Valley of the Indus, cxvii 

U. S. A. 239* 


Usabhadata’s inscription, 654 


Usanas, xxv 
Utathya, 521 

Jtkala, 561. Sce Orissa 
Urtkalikavallari, 664* 
LU =, ct s 
Utpala, Kin 
Uia 520, $25, 526, 530, 534, 536 
Utpreksivallabha 333, 370 





tprek 34, 536 
ixxxii, 65, 66, 724 
ER 
taro iaa, xlix, cxiv. 53°. 55*, 60, 
` 27. 278*. 280°, . 287, 288-95, 


284 
297°, 449°, 452, 464, 760*, 763 
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Uttarülamküra, 565 
Urjasvi, 526, 534 

Urubhanga, 60, 101, 109*, 112, "640, 717, 720 
Urvasi, Ixxx, 43, 60, 85, 139, 631, 632, 749, 


Usas, Ixxiii, 3 
v 


Vacana-mdlikd, 666* — 

Vaidarbha Marga, 208, 572 

Vaidarbhi (rīti), 526, 553, 563, 572, 573, 
576- 8, 613, 729* 

Vaidarbhi-vasudeva, 468 

Vaidya Bhanu Panda, 414* 

Vaidyanátha (commentator), 730, 756* 

Vaidyanatha-pros asti, 416* 

Vaikhánasa, xxv 

Vaikhdnasa-smarta-sitra, xiii 

Vaimalya-vidhdyini, 533* 

Vainodaka, 521 

Vairagya-fataka, of Bhartrhari, 161, 162, 163, 
164. 194, 670, 672, 675 ; of Dhanadadeva, 
Janardana and others, 370, 764* (of 
Nliakan( a Diksita) ` 

Vaisampayana, 230 

Vaisamyoddhdrini, 622* 

Vaisesika, xix. 72,624 — 

Vaisika Upacára or Vaisiki Kala, 198, 643° 

Vaisnava or Vaismivism, vii, xxiii, Ixii, Ixxi, 
cix, cxi, exvii, 252*, 333, 372*, 374, 375, 
377, 381, 385, 389, 391, 392, 413, 414, 415, 
439. 440, 489, 492", 564, 662*. 667, 679, 
7 


54 
Vaismava Faith and Movement in Bengal, 
485*. See Early History of Vaisnava 
Faith and Movement in Bengal. 
Vainsava Perumal, 662° 
Vaiivadevi (metre), 196*, 243° 
Vaitáliva (metre), 14*, 130, 181%, 196*, 329* 
Vajradatta, 378, 334* 
Vajrasüct, cv, 71, 613° 
Vajrayàánamülapatti-sarigraha, 614° 
Vakraghona, lix 
Vakrokri, li, 33", S18, 526, 536, 537, 549, 563, 
575. 579, 581-84, 586, 587, 606, 620 
Vakrokti-Jivita, 120*, 369*, 548, 552, 556. See 


. brother of Ripa Gosvámi, 664 
Vallabha Poo $ maja 


414, 415, 421, 623°, 656, 657, 661*, 674. 
Scc Subhüsitüvo 
Vallabhácárya or Vallabhácárl sect, 392, 396 
Vaman Islampurkar, 349* 
—— ed (metre), 181* 
atra , 18 
Varhéasthavila (metre), 9, 12, 14*, 77*, 121*, 
159*, 196*, 329* 
Varháiv adana, 325*, 624* 
Vanamál ^, 771, 789 
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CA) wn as ayan 
H pe 
468 
qn 489, 490 
ambika yo, 361%, 417, 438 
Vararuci xviii. lviii eiii, sé 10, 93, 95*, 156, 
. 368,* 369, 424, 520, 527, 611, 
* 683, 685, 729, 730, 750*, 761, 
kavya, 730 


178, 467° 
ra, 340° 













eee, 55; Ze KA 729, 730 
dna, 6 
Vao ario: S243 
Vardhamina, 241, 757 
Vardhamina (Burdwan), 
Varendra Research Soc 
—— or Varmaláta (kin 
otra, 383, 665 
drha-varnana, 79 , 14* 
xxii, xxxi, l, xcvi, 729 





asantaràj ya, 656* 
Vasantasená, Ixiv, 60, 100, 246, 247, 758, 770 


feret tege o (drama ated from Mrecha- 

— Atar (Bhápa), 486 

Vasantatilaka (metre), a 12 13, 14%, 77%, 
120*, 121%, 159%, 172 , 196*, 243*, 270°: 


276*, 285, 320*, 329*, , 368, 369, 372, 383°, 
461. 462*, . 663 

Vaxanta-vilása, 363, 679, 770 

Vasantotsava, 257* 

Va£istha. xxv, Ix, 130, 289, 744 

Vasistha (Dhar mosiitra), xiii 

V. A Smith 4 

Vastupala, 332. 362:64. 428, 478, 678, 770 

Vastupüla-carita, 678, 770 

Vasubandhu, xix, cvi, cviii, exiv, 73* 

Vasudeva. 190 

Vasudeva, Minister, c 

Vasun&ga, 301, 686 

Vaj (ka, 730° 

Vatesvaradatta, Simanta, 262 

Vatsa, ancestor of Vitsdyana-gotra, 225 


KSE, cx, 18, 123, 183, 615, 616, 732, 


Vatsa, i commentétof, 741* 

Vat carila, 761 

Vatsará in Pratijfid-yougandkardyana, 726 
Vatsará s PSU Ixxxiv, 473, 489, 492*, 






— 





Vadicandra Siri, 373°, 751* 
Vadijahghala, 533* 
PAURA Sari, 343, 436, 619 
Vádya, 643°, 645 

Vagbhaja, author of Alamkaratilaka, 687 
Vágbha(fa, author of Kdvydnufdsana, 563, 584 
Vagbhata, author of Nemi-nirvana, 345, 593 
Vágbhata. author of Vd, bhajalamkára, 559 
Vagbhatálarkàra, 559, 564, 684 
Váchelarája Virabbánu, 679 
Vaghela, 362, 678 
Vahlika, cvii 

ájacandra, 560 
Vájapeya (Sacrifice), 278 
Vakataka (dynasty), 119* 
Vákovàk ya, xlix 
Vákpati or Vakpatiraja, cxvi 201, 719, 279-80, 

285*, 299, 350, 623, 644° 676 . 685 
Vakpatiraija Muñja, 349*, 430, Sec Mufija 
rr tcr dt 161, 516, 520, 605, 616, 639, 


Valin, 287, 288, 300°, 451, 452 

Valmiki, xvi, xvii, xxx, Ixxxviii, Cxxvii, 
cxxviii, 120°, 130, 131, 289. 303, 381, 
599, (65*. 688, 732, 745, 766. See 
Rümàáyana 

Vamana, xxviii, cxiv, cvx, 8*, 26°, 158, 174, 
186*, 188, 203, 219, 226*, 242. 271, 280, 
519. "$27, 528. 631*, 535- 38, 56^ , 569, 571, 
573-82, 584, 5 5. 587, 590, 593. 6C6, 620°. 
62), 646, 669, 714, 742°, 743, 756, 762, 764. 
Sec "Kav walamkdra-séira. 

Vámanabh:t(a Bana, cxiii, 627, 686, 771. See 
Bana Vamanabhatta 

Váneprasth a, 745 

Mer guaco, 375" 

Vareruca Kdvya, 10, 611* 

Va: dnasi. 88, 350, 450. See Benares 

Vartd-fAstra, Ixxv, xcvi 

Vàrttá lalarkdra), 526 

Vartiika or Vürttika-kára, 10%, 


519 

Vdsamd,, 596, 597 

Vasantika, 473* 

Vasanil 289, 293 

Vdsanii-páj8, 641*, 649* 

Vásavadaltá, 117, 112. 219, 265. 300, 301 

Vasavedutrd, xviii, Ixiii. cxiv, 11, 16, 926, 171*, 
200, 217-25, 227, 625*, 688, 689 695" 714 
726, 727, 754- 55. 

Vasiska (king), cvi 

Vásisthiputra, Sripulumdayi, ci 

Vásudcva Cayani, 496 

Vasudeva, commentator, 457* 

Vasudeva, Dharafjava's father, 340 

Vasudeva I (King). cvii, cx 

Vasudeva (King), Ivii, 757* 

Vasuceva (K rspoa), c'ii, 114 

Vasudeva, poct, 121*. 336-37, 
637-38 687 

Vésudeva-vijaya, 336, 617 

Vatsya, 525* 

Vátsyáyana, xix, cxiv. 15, 21, 22, 198, 405, 49] 
645. See Küma-sütra : 

VAlydyana-gotra, 225 

Váyupurána, xiv 


(is, 12, 200, 


338*. 617, 621, 
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cxxi, cxxii, iii, 2*. 3, 4. 7, 12, 26°. 44, 
45. 46. 85, 87, 156, 166, 2 
438, 630, 631, 633-35, €41 " 
697, 733, 749, 776 
Veda-kavi, 486 
Veda-süra-Sivo-stuti, 380 
Vedastustkd, 664* 
Veda-vedinta-mandira, 417° 
Vecánga, Ixxv 
Vedanta, Ixvi, 161, 326, 376, 379, 380, 483, 
_ 625, 729 
Vedaintadedika, 439, 771 
Veddntokalpa-Litikd, 664 
Veddnta-sütra, cxiv, 487* 
Vedàünta-vilása, 487 
Vedüntücàárya-vijaya, 439 
Vedáranva, 338* 
Vedic Index, 635* 
Vedische Mythologie, 647 
Vegavatl (metre), 12 
Vegetation ritual, 640 
Vema or Vemabhüpiàla, 157*, 158*, 299, 433, 
627.668, 771 
Vemabhipala-carita, 361*, 433, 627, 771 
Venidatta, 415, 561 
Veni sarhüra, 271, 272-77, 443 
Venkata, cxviii 
Vankatadesika or Vedkatanitha, 
384°, 487, 765, 766 
Venkata I of Vijayanagara, 341, 565 
Venkatara&ja, 437 
Venkaticarya. 674 
Venkaticarya Sástri, 560, 561° 
Venkatüdhvarin, 341, 438, 439°, 771 
Veñkateša, 338, 771 
— father of Samarapungava 


Vehkatesvara, 335*. 

Vehkateávara Makhin, 765 

Veükateivara Press, 439*, 506* 

Versailles, liv 

crsailles, liv | 

Verhandl. des V orientol isten Congress, 127*, 
192°, 702° 

Verhandlungen der 42, Versammlung deutsche 
Philologen”, 702° 

Vessantara, cxiii 

Vessentora ue 195 729, 731 
: A e - » —-* Ga, d ' 

— naiiai, 98,212,231,421-23,694,757 

V. Golonbew, 

V z — o l = * 

enry, x, e: 

' Vibhási c commentary on Abbinharma, 70 

Vib'^ás& scholar Páráva, 70 

Dër, 320,534, 592. 

Vibhranta-füdraka, 157* 

Viechitri, $83 


332, 373°, 


Diksita, 
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Vicitra (al; mkdra), 562 

Vicitrà (rit). 591. 

Victor Hugo, liv 

Victorian, 213 | 

Vidagdha and Vidvat, 26, 27* 

Vidogdha-mddhave, 468, 664° 

Vidagdha-mukha-mandan^, 335° 

Vidarbha, 210*, 213, 2 8, 568, 719* 

Viddha-§alabhanjik®, 454, 457, 459, 472 

Videha, 561 

Vidhi-vilasita, 687 

Vidis&, cviii, 241 757 ! 

Vidüsaka, 46, 54, 55, 77, 78, 115. 137, 244*, 
260, 458, 459. 461, 488, 495, 496, 498, 640, 
641, 645, 651, 652. 655 

Vivad-vinoda-küvya 122*, 740 

Vid«an-moda-tarangint, 439 

QUE daughter ofthe king of Kashmir, 657, 


Vidy&cakravartti, 558* 
Vidyadhara, 97, 98, 249, 749 
VidySdhara, author of Ekdvolf, 561 
Vidvadhara, commentator, 325*, 326 
Vids dhara Játaka, 258 
Vidyádharamalla, 459 
Vidyádhara of Karnati Gotra, 
Vidyak $a Misra, 621 
Vidyámádhava, 341 
Vidyvarratra, 672 
Vidy&-nare£a, 373° 
Vidyanatha, 479, 562 
Vidyá Aha Payagundga, 560 
Vidvanivàása, 679 
Vidvàá-parimaya, 486, 764 
Vidvapati, 391, 392. 426 
Vidvapati (title), 320, 351 
Vidya-prakàfa-cikitsa, 730° 
Vidvaranya, 464*, 767 
Vidvaranya Yog n, 624* I 
Vidyāsāgara, commentatorof Bhastik dvya,616° 
Vidva-sundara, 368°, 658 
Vidyátarangini Press, 341° 
VI — poct, 416* 
Vidvullata, | 
Vidy&vinoda, commentator of Bhottikavya,616* 
Vidyunmala (metre), 12, 13, 243* 
Vienna, 756 
Vierahapala, 619* 
Vihárilàl, 371 
Vihita —— 563 
Vijaya, 
Vilaya-bhattárikd, 471*, 532 

iavacandra, 
Vijayanagara, 341, 361, 418, 433, 497*, 565, 


Viiavapü!a, 467, 769 
Vijayaprabha Sori, 375* 
j rofasti, 

A sted same as Pdrijdta-mefjart (q. v.) 
Vijaya, 171 
Vitsyanka, 412 

Vis or Vijjaka, woman poet, 416, 477 
Viinapti-mátra-siddhi, 72* 

Viinapti-patra, 374*, 375 

vVijtiána-váda, 7 GJ 
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, 197, 676 
BEN woman poet, 416, 417 


SE 424 
krama Eva . (Fergusson’s theory), 4*,5 
ikram of Calicut, 6) 7 


y n cix, 4°, 5, 109, 17*, 
í SS ie 422. 424, 428, 677, et 
e Ke , 740, 753, 754 

amáditya VI Tribhuvanamalla, 351, 352 
Vikramánkadeve-carita, 350-53, 651, 657", 


kee ymodaya, 424* 
Vikramorvaliva. | x xxi, xxxvii, Ixxxv, 
| 653°, 729, 740, 49. 750 
| Vikranta-kaurava, 467* 
Vikraénta-fédroke, 241*, 762 

— Filaksa-duryodhcna, 687 
Vilápa-kusumaRjali, 664* 
Vilgamrm ila Mabathera, 169* 
Vimala, 724 

Sa, Ixxxi, Ixxxii, Ixxxiv, 274 
Vimarsin i, 628 


tà-nand ina, 769 
95 


> —— 655 
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nayay jaya-gapi, 
"Vin at 211* 


Vindt ya, ix, Ixxii, civ, cvii, 93, 94, 95, 220, 


Visdbs avásini, 477-78 
VID CE cévariprasáda, 730, 741* 


lá, 76 
Virbac pta, SE 


Niráta, 337, 466 
Virita- Sapte (Mahdbhi@rata), 113, 381 


Virodha (elerkara), 5:6 
Virodbhabhisa, 22 
derre 697 


VIDERER. > 

deva of Gujarat, 331, 332, 362, 613 
VY Vierabarája of S&kambhari, 469, 
Visama-pada-vrtti, 756* 

MM, cxv, 156, 239, 262-71, 295, 302*, 


60, 776 
Vidakhadeva, 685, 
Fe: — SCH 530 


sion, 720° 
nu, xxv, Ixxi, cxi, 49, 112, 114, 115, 187, 


i 384, 391°, 483, 630, 667, 703, 708, 709, 


M 12 asa, 372 * 752 

AR " 

4, Dhana aya's father, 550 

Vigo, Dinan Purdna, 637, 642, 649 


Vinu Dh. z., xiii 
vgupta, 701*, 705 
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3, 301, 457, 522, 641, 652°, 
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Visnupras 

Visnu-purána, xiii, TET A 322, 524*. 629, 648 
VisnuSarman, 88, '701*, Kn 

Visruta, story of, 210, 213 

Vigvabandhu, 498 498 

Sei over ir Campi, 341, 438-39 


Vi$vakarma 
Vifva(kosa), 722* 
Vi$valaka, 251 
Vidvanatha, author of Mredikalekha, 473 
Naël author of Sewugandhi — 
Visvanatha, author of Sahitya-darpana, 2 

66*, 179*, 334*, 470*, 493*. 506*, 516, 653! 


604, 
Vigvanatha-bbatta 473* 
Viévanātba Chakravartin, 33*, 398, 440* 
Vidvandthe (commentator), 619, 751* 
Vi$vsrátha Tarkapzficánana, 679 
Vi$vámitra, xxxi, 144, 451, 456*, 465, 


748 
Visvánatara, 656 
Viévavarta, Manhkhaka's father, 322 
Vis$vávasu, Gandharva, 439 
Visvesvara, 335*, 752° 
Viéveévara, bhatta, 666° 
Visves$vara, author of Rakdgama-sitra, 560 
Visyesvara, author of Romávali-fataka, 370, 


470, 


Visvesvara, 
561* 

Vis$vesvara Sarasvati, 664 

Vi$ves$varácárya, 624* 

Vita, 54. 57, 66, 250, 251, 232, 253*, 260, 409, 
474, 488, 490, 493, 645. 758 

Vithala Sastri, 126° 

Vitthala-diksita, 666° 

Vitthalesvara, d 396 

ViyoginI (metre), 14*, 150*. See Sundari 

Vivaksitünya-para-vdcya- -dhvani, 609, Wiveri, 


author of VFyerngürtka-kaumudr, 


Vizagapatam, 560 

Vind, Iv, 301*, 643 

Vipa-vásavadattà 301* 

Virabhanéday a-kdvya, 679 

Viracandra, 440* 

Vira carita, cxiv, 424° 

URN lix 

Viradhavala, 332, e 428, 478, 678, 770 

Vira era, 465*, 476 

Vira-kamapardya- carifa, 361, 418, 679 
Viramitrodoya, 773, 77 74 

Viranandi, 775 

Viranaga or Dhiraniga, 464 
VirandrAyan?, 433 

Virandrdyana-carita, 734 

Vira (rasa), 592 
Virarighava, 277*, 763 
Virarudia. See Pratáüparudra 
Virasena, 18 

Virasimha, 468, 568*, 658* 
Virasithha-deva, Raji, 777 
Viravarman, lix 
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Volkerpsycholocic, 648 
Von. Schrocder, 631, 
Shroeder 


cp ems 660* 
aghavan, 414* 


Vrajará!ha, 372, 752 
H — —— 664* 
Ramasvami Sastrulu, 490* 


DA cavolo. 196, 673 
——— 733* 
Vridhavyasa, 624* 
Vrndávana, 338*, 372°, 390, 440 
Vendavana Disa, 662* 
rndavana-kavya, 740* 
Vrndivana- yamak a, 338 
Vrsabhinuja, 468 
Vrsákapi (Hymn), 43, 631 
Vriroddharana, ' xxxiv, 387 
Vrttaratnákara, 527 
Vrtta-ratrávalt, 439* 
Vrtridipika, 566 
Vritikara Bodhá vana, 495 
Vrttis (dramatic), 63, 493* 
VIrrivartrika, 564 


See L. V, Shroedcr or 


V. s. 

V.S ` Sukthankar. 102*, 107* 

V. Katie Sastri, 496" 

V. V. eee s ‘4 

V. V. Press, ° 

Vyabhicári (bhave), 561, $92, 593, 595, 596 

Vyaktiviveka, S30*, $51, $56, 558 

emere RET 

V ürtha i 

——— of both Anantapanditu 
and Viiv- $vara, 561* 


Vyañjanā, xvii, 519, 546, 554, 562, 565, 583 
V yasandkara, 497 
pta EEN 530, 536 
Vyáüdhisindhu 
Vyšdi. Iviii, cviii. 10*, 93, 685, 761 
Vvdjastutl, 526, 534, 536, 583 
Vyalokti, 5 0,5 6 
Vyškarang, —* 516, 525, Sce Grammar 
Vydkarana Maohàübhüsya, 568. See Mahka- 


bhasya 
hydnanda, 616° 
fes P üyikd, commentary of  Vá:ravadartà, 


753° 
ydrh 635 

— 178, 190. 381, 688, 694, 705, Scc 
Mahābhārata 
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Weber 
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Weimar, 646 

Wei (river), 737 

Western India, 252, 506 

Westminister. ‘453° 

bal Geiger, 728* 
W. Grube, 648 

w. Heymann, 522* 

White Huns, exv, 736, 737, 739 
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S stadt 338 

Yüyüvara, 453 

Yi-tsing, 71, 79, 80, 161, 256 
Yoga, Ixxi, 70*, 278, 485, 495, 729 
Yoga-cintámani, 730* 
Yoga-dipiká, 730* 

Yoga-yaird, 730* 

Yogücára, 70* 

Yogárniva, 730* 

Yogiraj, Panditacharya, 374* 
Yuan Chwaug, 72, 255, 258* 
Ene, 179, 189, 190, 192, 275, 348, 
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Yuch-chis, ciii, civ 
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Yusuf U Zuleikha, 629, 771, 772 
Yuvarája I Keyüravarsa, 454 
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